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Report  on  the  Battersea  Training  School  and  the  Battersea  Village 
School  for  Boyss  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moseley^  M.A.,  F.R.S, 

My  Lords,  Wandsworth,  February  20,  1846. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  instructions  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  Normal  Schools,  I  have  twice  irispected  the  Battersea  School 
for  the  Training  of  Masters  since  the  date  of  the  Report  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Rev.  J.  Allen  (August,  1843),  having  commenced 
my  first  insjoection  on  the  16th  September,  1844,  and  the  second 
on  the  4th  October,  1845.  The  institution  had  shortly  before  the 
former  date  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and 
Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell, — by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  at  whose 
expense  it  had  been  principally  supported, — into  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  report  to  you  iiiQ 
characteristic  features  of  a  change  which  was  then  still  in  progress, 
or  the  results  of  a  course  of  study  which  on  this  account  had  for 
some  time  been  unsettled. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  institution,  which  afforded  in  its 
original  state  somewhat  scanty  accommodation  for  50  students, 
has  been  enlarged,  according  to  the  plan  detailed  in  Mr.  Allen's 
Report,  and  published  in  your  Minutes  for  1842-3  (p.  64).* 

These  alterations  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  2200/.,  granted  by 
your  Lordships  for  that  purpose  to  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and 
Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell,  prior  to  the  transference  of  the  institution 
to  the  National  Society. 

Accommodation  is  now  supplied  in  the  sleephig-apartments  for 
70  students.!  The  refectory  and  the  kitchen,  witn  its  offices,  are 
found,  however,  to  be  inconveniently  small,  and  the  lecture-rooms 
are  excessively  crowded.]; 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  institution : — 

All  tliose  heretofore  employed  have  been  retained,  and  no  other 

♦  This  plan  has,  however,  been  deviated  from  in  the  following  respects  : — Ist.  A 
communication  has  been  established  between  the  private  kitchen  of  the  Priacipars 
residence,  marked  u  in  the  plan,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  institution,  through  the 
entrance-haU  o,  and  the  wall  dividing  the  servants*  yard  from  that  to  which  the 
students  have  access. 

2nd.  Doors  have  been  opened  from  the  passages  which  separate  the  dormitories 
to  the  air-shaft,  and  a  pulley  afBxed  to  the  top  of  that  shaft,  over  which  a  rope  has 
been  passed  to  be  used  for  raising  heavy  weights  into  the  dormitories.  It  is  to  bb 
regretted  that  an  arrangement  which  supplies  incceased  facilities  of  supervision  to 
the  Principal,  and  which  save^  trouble  in  the  domestic  department,  should  have  de- 
stroyed that  entire  separation  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  students  from  all 
others,  which  had  been  provided  for  in  the  original  plan. 

f  Seventy-two  students  are  resident  in  the  institution  at  the  date  of  this  Report. 

X  The  National  Society  has  recently  voted  a  sum  of  750/.  for  the  erection  of  new 
plass-ruoms  of  large  dimensions. 
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alteration  *  has  been  made  in  the  staff  than  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Principal. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  m.a.   .     Principal. 
The  Rev.  John  Hunter,  m.a.  •      •     Vice-Principal. 
Mr.  Thomas  Tate  •  •     •     •     Mathematical-master. 

,,  M'Leod     *...••     Master  of  Method. 
9,  May     ..••.•.     Music-master. 

, ,  Martin Music-master,  and  Leader  of  the 

Choir. 

, ,  Viner •     Drawing-master. 

, ,  Zurhorst Writing-master. 

,,  Cousins      .      •      .      .  •  .      •     Drill-master. 

,,  Bowley Manciple  and  Industrial  Master. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction given  by  each  of  these  gentlemen  during  the  last  year. 

The  Principal  resides  within  the  walls,  and  his  lady  undertakes 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  household  department^  aided 
by  a  confidential  servant  filling  the  office  of  matron. 

The  annual  charge  made  to  each  student  for  board  and  washing 
is32Z.  12^. 

No  fee  is  paid  for  instruction.  Five  exhibitions,  each  of  15/.  a- 
year,  and  five  of  10/.,  were  offered  by  the  National  Society  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1845,  to  such  candidates  for  admission 
as  should  be  considered  the  most  eligible. 

All  these  exhibitions  have  been  filled  up ;  and  four  others,  one 
of  15/.,  two  of  10/.,  and  one  of  5/.,  have  since  been  founded  by 
private  benefactors  for  such  students,  actually  resident  in  the 
mstitution,  as  shall  be  judged  by  the  Principal  most  deserving  of 
encouragement,  t 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  exhibitions  have  been 
appropriated  will  be  found  stated  in  the  table  (A.),  which  I  have 
appended  to  this  Report.  In  making  the  appropriation,  the  Prin- 
cipal has  taken  into  his  view  as  well  the  actual  poverty  of  the 
candidate  as  his  probable  success  in  the  career  on  which  he  is  about 
to  enter. 

Students  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of  20  or  above  that 

*  An  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  remark  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hushes,  lecturer 
on  geofipraphy,  whose  services  have  since  Midsummer  last  been  discontinued.  It  is 
but  due  to  this  gentleman  to  state  that  no  course  of  lectures  gtren  in  the  Institution 
appears  to  have  commanded,  more  entirely  than  his,  the  attention  of  the  students, 
or  to  have  accomplished  in  every  respect  more  fully  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
delivered.  I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Huj^hes  to  the  first  class  of  students,  during  the  few  months  which 
preceded  my  first  inspection.    See  Appendix  N. 

f  The  National  Society  having  been  induced,  by  the  offer  of  contributions  to  one 
or  other  of  the  training  institutionsi  to  establish  subsidiary  funds  for  their  special 
benefit,  the  Principal  has  recently  issued  a  circular,  of  which  I  have  annexed  a  copy 
to  this  Report  (Appendix  D),  calling  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  institution 
to  its  pecuniary  wants,  and  urging  upon  them  its  claims  to  their  support.  The  ex- 
hibitiims  referred  to  iu  the  text  are  among  the  first  fruits  of  this  application.  Dona- 
liont  tg  ^))p  apioui^lt  of  ^^,  15«.  have  been  received  at  the  date  of  this  Report. 
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of  36.  In  some  special  cases  this  rule  has,  however,  been  a  little 
relaxed. 

The  object  contemplated  by  the  National  Society  in  undertaking 
the  charge  of  the  institution  is  the  preparation  of  schoolmasters 
chiefly  for  manufacturing  and  mining  districts^  and  it  is  supported 
from  their  special  fund  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  those  districts. 

The  qualifications  required  in  candidates  for  admission,  as  stated 
in  a  circular  of  the  Society,  dated  March  26, 1844,  of  which  I  have 
appended  a  copy  to  this  Report  (see  Appendix  E.),  are  that  '*they 
should  read  fluently,  spell  correctly  from  dictation,  write  a  good 
bold  hand,  be  well  practised  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  Bule  of 
Three,  and  above  all,  that  they  should  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer." 

Each  student  is  considered  during  the  first  three  months  of  his 
residence  a  probationer.  If  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
exhibit  no  fitness  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  he  is  advised  to  withdraw. 
Six  students  have  left  under  these  circumstances  during  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  students  resident  at  the  time  of  my  first  inspection 
(Sept.,  1844),  was  24  ;  at  my  second  inspection  (Oct.,  1845),  this 
number  had  increased  to  67.*  Their  ages  at  the  former  period 
varied  firom  15  to  42 — ^their  average  age  being  21  years  and  five 
motiths.  At  the  latter  period,  their  ages  varied  from  16  to  29,  and 
their  average  age  was  21 J  years.  Under  the  former  management 
students  were  admitted  from  the  age  of  15  ;t  and  of  those  resident 
at  my  first  inspection  10  were  of  this  junior  class,  of  whom  one  had 
been  in  the  institution  three  years,  four  two  years,  and  tlie  rest  one 
year.  Of  these  junior  students  two  remained  at  my  second 
inspection.  The  rest  have  become  assistant  masters  in  different 
elementary  schools. 

The  previous  occupations  of  those  admitted  under  the  new  regu- 
lations had  been  very  various.  A  large  proportion  had  been  clerks, 
some  shopmen,  several  printers ;  a  less  proportion  than  might  have 
been  expected  had  followed  mechanical  employments;  and  the 
number  who  had  sought  from  an  early  period  in  life  the  oflSce  of 
a  schoolmaster,  although  it  included  some  of  the  most  promising, 
was  the  least  numerous. 

Their  attainments  on  their  admission  had  been  of  a  very  varied 
character ;  and  in  some  so  meagre  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  institution.  Others  had  afforded  the  evidence  of  habits  of 
industry  already  formed  and  much  previous  self-instruction.  The 
most  promising  students  are  not,  however,  always  found  amongst 
those  who  enter  the  institution  with  the  greatest  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge;  of  these,  some  ac^Iif  to  their  attainments  but  slowly; 

*  At  the  date  of  this  Report  it  is  72. 

t  The  majority  of  these  had  b<>en  selected  from  the  schools  of  pauper  unions. 
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others  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  that  energy  of  character,  and 
some  few  in  that  lowliness  of  disposition,  which  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  elementary  teacher,  who  must  accustom  himself 
to  travel  again  and  again  over  the  very  first  principles  of  any 
knowledge  he  may  have  acquired,  that  he  may  learn  to  communicate 
it  in  the  best  way  to  children. 

The  term  of  residence  is  fixed,  as  its  least  period,  at  one  year, 
and  as  its  greatest  at  two  years. 

During  the  second  year  of  their  residence,  the  students  are 
recommended  to  situations  as  they  are  found  qualified  to  fill  them ; 
so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  time  when  each  leaves  the  institution 
depends  upon  the  progress  he  makes. 

The  average  period  of  residence  of  those  students  who  have 
left  the  institution  during  the  last  year  has  been  one  year  and 
nine  months.* 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  (see  Appendix  B.)  a  list  of 
the  students  who  have  been  trained  in  the  institution  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  I  have  annexed  to  the  name  of  each  that  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  first  placed.  The  Principal  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  students  who  have  left  during  the  period  over  which 
his  supervision  has  extended;  he  encourages  them  to  write  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  corresponds,  in  matters  relating  to  their 
welfare,  with  the  directors  of  the  schools  of  which  they  are  placed 
in  charge.  At  my  request  he  has  been  good  enough  to  annex  to 
the  names  of  the  students  some  extracts  from  this  correspondence, 
having  reference  to  the  success  with  which  their  labours  nave  been 
pursued. 

I  have  appended  to  my  Report  a  table  specifying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  of  the  students  has  been  admitted  to 
the  institution  and  is  maintained  in  it  (see  Appendix  A.),  and 
a  copy  of  the  general  routine  of  their  occupations  (Appendix  C). 
It  will  be  seen  that,  rising  at  5  o'clock  in  the  summer,  they  devote 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  early  morning  to  household  work  and 
to  the  healthful  labours  of  the  garden ;  that  they  have  then  an 
hour's  lecture  on  four  days  of  the  week,  which  terminates  at  8  o'clock, 
when  they  assemble  for  morning  worship.f  At  half-past  8  they 
breakfast,  and  at  9  proceed  again  to  their  industrial  occupations. 

The  pleasure-grounds  and  garden  cover  an  area  of  six  acres  : 
they  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  well  planted.  The  plantations 
contain  a  remarkable  variety  of  forest  trees ;  and  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  the  taste  of  the  students,  and  enlarging  indirectly  the 
boundaries  of  their  knowledge,  to  every  tree  there  has  been  affixed^ 

*  Many  of  these  were  of  that  cla»8  of  junior  students  who  had  been  long  resident 
under  the  former  managemi^nt.  According  to  the  present  system,  the  average  term 
of  residence  will  not  probably  exceed  one  year  and  three  months. 

\  The  morning  service  consists  in  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers 
selected  from  the  Liturgy »  or  from  the  prayers  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Bishop 
Blomfield.    The  Principal  generally  officiates. 
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on  a  label,  its  common  and  its  botanical  name,  and  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  it  is  indigenous. 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  portion  of  the  ground 
was  laid  out,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  students,  as  a 
botanical  garden  appropriated  to  British  plants,  arranged  according 
to  the  natural  system ;  and  some  hundreds  of  specimens^  collected 
in  botanical  excursions  which  the  Principal  has  occasionally  allowed 
the  students  to  make,  have  been  assembled  and  classified  in  it. 

I  have  thought  that  a  pursuit  so  humanizing  in  its  influence,  so 
healthful  and  so  well  adapted  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  a  village 
schoolmaster^  would  not  be  judged  undeserving  of  your  Lordships* 
approbation. 

Influenced  by  the  same  motives  which  have  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  garden  supplies  for  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  observation  of  the  students  in  Natural  History,  sug- 
gesting to  their  minds  subjects  of  inquiry^  and  cultivating  the  habit 
of  seli-instruction,  the  Principal  has  caused  the  busts  of  eminent 
men  to  be  placed  in  conspicuous  positions  in  the  hall,  lecture-rooms, 
and  passages ;  and  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  historical  prints, 
tracings  from  monumental  brasses,  philosophical  diagrams,  and 
architectural  models.  The  knowledge  thus  presented  to  the  students 
is  eminently  of  a  suggestive  character ;  it  fixes  upon  them  a  constant 
but  unobtrusive  motive  to  self-instruction,  and  will  probably,  in  some 
instances  serve  as  the  foundation  of  larger  and  more  permanent  ac- 
auisitions  than  those  studies  to  which  their  attention  is  compelled, 
fjor  must  the  value,  for  the  purposes  of  this  institution,  be  underrated 
of  that  humanizing  influence  which  cannot  but  be  exercised  by 
the  portraits,  continually  before  their  eyes,  of  men  who  have  departed 
in  tne  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and  who  have  been  eminent  for  their 
services  to  mankind,  by  relics  of  ancient  piety  and  devotion,  and 
by  the  presence  of  models,  however  humble,  of  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art.  As  the  eye  rests  on  these,  honourable  actions  refresh 
the  memory,  and  the  love  of  that  which  is  good  strengthens  itself 
by  a  union  with  that  which  is  great  and  that  which  is  beautiful. 

A  workshop  has  been  added  to  the  institution,  in  which,  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit,  the  sectional  model  of  a  steam-engine 
was  in  progress  of  construction,  together  with  a  model  map  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,*  in  which  all  the  variations  of  surface-level 
were  represented  upon  the  principle  of  Bauerkeller's  maps,  but  on 
a  scade  six  times  greater. 

A  printing-office  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  erected,  and  a 
printing-press  and  fount  of  type  purchased, — by  the  contributions  of 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution, — for  printing  documents  to 
be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  resident  students,  and  the  circulars 
which  it  is  proposed  to  address,  from  time  to  time,  to  those  who 


♦  Tliis  map  has  since  been  completed,  together  with  au  excellent  mop   on  the 
same  principle,  of  the  Holy  Laud. 
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have  left,  to  inform  them  as  to  the  improvements  virhich  may 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  keep 
alive  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  the  interest  which  is  still  taken 
in  their  welfare  by  those  who  have  heretofore  laboured  so  zealously 
for  it. 

I  have  appended  a  list  of  the  apparatus  constructed  by  the 
students  during  the  last  year  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  an 
account  of  their  labours  in  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  (Appendix  F.).  The  out-door  occupations 
are  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bowley,  the  industrial 
master.* 

The  hours  from  10  to  12  in  the  morning,  from  2  until  5  in 
the  ademoon,  and  from  7  to  8^  in  the  evening,  are  occupied  in 
study.  Half-past  1  is  the  dinner  hour.  I  have  appended  a  copy 
of  the  dietary  (Appendix  H.).t 

Nine  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  form  of  service  adopted  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Church  is  chanted,  and  an  exposition  given  by  the  Principal, 
founded  upon  some  Scriptural  doctrine  or  some  Scriptural  character. 
The  institution  is  without  a  private  chapel. 

The  freest  intercourse  is  maintained  between  the  Principal  and 
the  students ;  and  every  facility  is  afforded  and  encouragement  given 
to  them  to  communicate  confidentially  with  him  on  matters 
connected  with  their  welfare. 

I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Connel,  the  medical  attendant,  that  the 
institution  has  been  visited  bv  no  endemic  disease  during  the  last 
year,  and  that  three  cases  only  of  acute  illness  have  occurred  ;  one 
of  strangulated  hernia,  one  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  one 
of  dysentery. 

Sore  throats,  formerly  very  prevalent,  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Religious  Knowledge. 

Literature. 

Science. 

The  Art  of  Teaching. 

Penmanship. 

Music. 

Drawing. 

G3'mna8tic8. 

In  Religious  Knowkdge — the  particular  subjects  tendered  for 
examination  were  the  books  of  Genesis  Exodus  and  Numbers ;  the 
four  Gospels ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  history  of  the  Church 


*  I  bare  enclosed  a  txufj  of  the  routine,  according  to  which  the  students  take  a 
part  in  the  household  worlc,  and  the  other  industrial  occupations  of  the  institution. 
(See  Appendix  G.) 

f  Each  student  eats  as  nauch  as  he  likes ;  and  I  ana  informed  that  the  food  pro- 
vided is  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  every  thinj^  connected  with  the  household  de- 
partmvnt  is  provided  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
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to  the  Council  of  Nice;  a  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
danity  in  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
the  Prophecies  having  reference  to  the  Messiah^  and  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Scripture. 

In  Literature — English  grammar  and  etymology ;  the  history 
of  England  from  Hen.  VI II.  to  Charles  I.  inclusive,  and  from 
George  III.  to  Victoria;  the  historical  and  political  geography  of 
Asia,  with  a  spedal  reference  to  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  Empires, 
and  to  China. 

In  Science* — Arithmetic,  including  the  demonstration  of  its 
rules  by  methods  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  the  art  of  constructing  arithmetical  questions  under  such  forms 
as  render  their  answers  easy  of  verification  to  the  teacher. 

Algebra^ — as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  and  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progressions. 

Mensuration, — A  selection  of  its  most  useful  rules,  including 
those  applicable  to  excavations  and  cuttings  for  roads,  canak,  and 
railways. 

Geometry. — ^Iliose  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  which 
are  requir^  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  proposition. 

The  first  elements  of  Mathematical  Geography  and  the  use  of 
the  Globes. 

Mechanics, — Simple  problems  in  the  theory  of  work,  and  the 
Nheory  and  construction  of  the  steam-engine. 

Natural  Philosophy, — The  chief  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
and  hydraulic  macnines. 

The  first  steps  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Geography,\  dt^riptive  and  physical,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Asia,  Europe— 1st  Class.  St.  PauFs  travels,  Palestine,  Physical 
Geography  of  England — 2nd  Class. 

Art  of  Teaching. — The  organization  of  a  school. 
The  discipline  of  a  school. 
The  moral  ascendancy  of  a  master  in  a  school. 
The  analysis  of  a  lesson. 
The  Bible  lesson. 
The  lesson  in  the  Catechism. 
The  Reading  lesson. 
The  Spelling  lesson. 
The  lesson  in  Geography. 

Writing,^ — The  students  receive  two  lessons  in  writing  from 
Mr.  Ziirhorst  every  week,  at  one  of  which  they  are  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Mulhauser. . 

Music, — Of  the  three  singing  classes,  two  are  instructed  by 
Mr.  HuUah's  assistant,  Mr.  May ;  and  the  third  class,  composed 
of  the  studenls  recently  admitted,  is  taught  by  one  of  the  students 

*  See  Mr.  Tate'*  Syllablus,  Appendix  L. 
f  See  Mr.  M'T^d's  Syllablus,  AppeiiiUx  M. 
X  See  Mr.  Zurhonft's  Report,  Appendix  Q. 
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Number  {ter  cent  of  Students  whose  Exercises  afforded  evidence  of  the  several 
degree's  of  merit  indicated  by  the  Letters  4,  b,  c."* 


Subjects. 


A. 


fi. 


Scripture 

Bible  Lesson  (art  of  teaching) 
Church  History    •     •     •     • 
Orammary  History,  &c.  •     • 

Method 

Arithmetic 

Algebra,  Mensuration,  &c.  . 
Mechanics  •  .  •  •  • 
Natural  Philosophy  .  •  . 
Geography 


Per  Cent. 
20 

3 
3d 
16 

6 
17 
11 
17 

8 

8 


Per  Cent. 
39 
51 
38 
26 
20 
17 
23 
33 
25 
38 


Per  Cent, 
41 
46 
32 
58 
74 
66 
66 
50 
67 
54 


Spelling  and  Penmanship, — I  have  noticed  incorrect  spelling  in 
the  exercises  of  22,  and  bad  writing  in  those  of  13.  As  a  general 
observation,  I  can,  however,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  examina- 
tion papers,  so  neatly  and  clearly  written,  and  so  well  arranged,  have 
rarely  come  imder  my  notice. 

Composition. — In  the  composition  of  these  exercises  so  far  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  bear  testimony  to  the  literary  tastes  and 
acquirements  of  the  students,  irrespective  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subjects  of  examination,  I  was  prepared,  from  the  different 
stations  they  had  filled  in  life  and  their  different  opportunities  for 
instruction,  to  expect  a  great  disparity.  As  a  whole,  I  confess, 
however^  that  the  standard  of  literary  attainment  and  mental  culture, 
with  which  they  appear  to  have  entered  the  institution,  is  higher 
than  from  my  previous  experience  I  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and 
whilst  I  am  aisposed  to  attribute  this  circumstance  in  a  principal 
degree  to  the  judicious  application  of  that  rule  by  which  the  first 
three  months  of  the  residence  of  every  student  is  made  probationary, 
I  cannot  but  indulge  a  hope  that  in  the  improved  character  of  the 
candidates  for  admission  may  be  found  the  evidence  of  a  higher 
appreciation  than  heretofore,  of  the  office  of  a  national  schoolmaster, 
amongst  those  classes  of  persons  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
interest  in  the  cause  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  Table  T.  appended  to  this  Report,  I  have  indicated  those 
students  whose  exercises  appeared  to  me  to  afford  the  evidence  of 

*  In  affixing  the  estbnate  indicated  by  these  letters  to  the  student's  knowledge  of 
each  subject,  I  have  proceeded  as  fuUowit  :--To  each  A  in  the  last-mentioned  table  I 
have  assigned  the  number  6,  and  an  additional  6  to  each  asterisk;  to  each  B  I  have 
given  3,  and  to  each  C,  1.  V^'hen  in  respect  to  any  subject  the  aggregate  of  these 
numbers  obtained  by  any  student  amounted  to  30,  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  his 
knowledge  of  that  subject  is  indicated  by  the  letter  a.  When  it  amounted  to  more 
than  15,  but  less  than  30,  by  h,  and  when  to  less  than  15,  by  c.  In  the  Arithmetic 
Paper  I  have,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  make  these  limits  15  and  10,  and  in  the 
Bible  lessona,  6  and  3. 

I  have  recorded  these  results  in  the  first  instance  in  Table  T.  (see  Appendix) ;  and 
from  that  table  I  have  collected  the  above. 
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ah  educated  mind  and  some  literaiy  taste>  by  the  letter  A;  they 
are  22  in  number. 

Of  these  exercises^  there  are  some  which  may  lay  claim  to  a 
considerable  share  of  literary  merit.  They  aflford  the  evidence  of 
a  taste  cultivated  by  readings  an  ample  diction^  and  that  facility 
in  composition  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long-continued 
practice. 

Looking  at  these  as  acquisitions  commonly  founded  upon  an 
imperfect  early  education,  and  made  often  in  the  intervals  of  a 
laborious  calling,  under  circumstances  of  great  discouragement  and 
difficulty,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as  indicative  of  very  high 
qualifications  for  the  office  which  these  young  men  seek.  An 
opportunity  having  been  afforded  me  of  conversing  with  each 
student  apart  from  the  rest,  I  have  founded  this  opinion,  not  less 
on  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  these  interviews,  than  on  my 
examination  of  their  exercises. 

Reading. — I  have  recorded  the  estimate  which  I  was  led  to 
form  of  the  reading  of  each  of  the  students  in  the  table  appended 
to  this  Report,  to  which  reference  has  before  been  made.  (See 
Appendix  T.)  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  success  with  which  this  important  element  in 
the  course  of  instruction  proper  to  a  training  school  has  been 
pursued. 

Where  the  period  of  instruction  is  so  limited,  and  the  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  so  extensive  and  so  varied,  but  little  leisure  can  be 
left  for  the  acquisition  of  reading.  Still  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  directed, 
by  a  short  but  systematic  course,  to  correct  utterance  in  reading, 
and  to  the  study  of  a  just  emphasis  and  a  pleasing  expression. 

During  the  second  week  of  my  examination,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  me  of  listening  to  a  lesson  delivered  by  each  of  the 
students  in  attendance  at  the  Model  School. 

These  students  are  26  in  number.  In  the  general  table  of 
the  results  of  my  examination  appended  to  this  Report  (see 
Appendix  T.),  I  have  recorded  the  estimate  which  I  have  been 
induced  to  form  of  their  acquired  skill  as  teachers,  so  far  as  that 
may  be  judged  of,  from  an  opportunity  so  limited^  and  an  effort 
made  under  circumstances  so  discouraging. 

As  a  general  summary  of  the  opinions  I  have  been  led  to  form 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  institution,  for  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  National  Society  in  undertaking  the  management  of  it, — which 
I  understand  to  be  the  education  of  masters  duly  qualified  when 
they  shall  leave  it  to  undertake  the  charge  of  elementary  schools, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  are  situated  in  manufacturing 
districts, — I  may  state,  in  respect,  first,  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
compose  the  present  body  of  students,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  class  from  which  there  may  be  drawn,  by  a  careful  and  judicious 
selection,  an  efficient  body  of  schoolmasters. 

II.  B 
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Men  are  to  be  found,  amongst  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures and  skilled  mechanical  arts,  in  the  lower  wsilkd  of  com- 
merce,  and  in  some  of  the  inferior  ooeupations  dependent  upon  the 
learned  professions — brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
possessed  with  a  deep  veneration  for  her  institutions;  men  of 
a  religious  character  and  a  dedicated  spirit,  often  humbled  by 
a  painful  process  of  self-instruction,  pursued  under  circumsts^iees 
of  great  disec^uragement  and  difficulty.  As  a  class,  such  men 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  teachable,  painstaking,  earnest 
and  industrious,  elements  oi)^  of  which  the  character  of  a 
schoolmaster  may  best  be  built  up.  These  are  hopeful  students 
for  a  training  coUege.  Much,  however,  remains — iii  respect  to 
such  men — for  it  to  do.  Their  actual  attainments  are  for  the 
most  part  superficiaL  A  character  of  accuracy  and  precision 
must  be  given  to  them,  foreign  to  the  process  of  self-instroetion. 
Many  new  subjects  of  instruction  must  also  be  added ;  and  etrpeciatly 
their  attention  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  study  of  each  subject, 
with  a  reference  to  the  best  and  simplest  means  of  eommunicarting 
it  to  others. 

To  any  dne  who  has  ever  tried  to  teach  children  to  think^  to 
reason,  and  t<»  understand,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  gresit 
art  in  it ;  and  that  all  the  primary  elements  of  instruction  adn^it 
of  being  studied  with  reference  to  that  art.  Arithmelic,  for 
instanee,  may  be  presentcfd  to  the  minds  of  children  under  the  form 
of  a  demonstrative  seience,  so  simple  ai»  to  replae<e^  m  the 
discipline  of  their  faculties  of  intelligence,  the  geometry  of  a 
higher  grade  of  education ;  or  the'y  may  be  made  to  acquire  it  as 
a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  and  undei*  the  formf  o^  etertain 
mechanical  expertness  in  the  eombinations  of  number.  Grammarr 
may,  in  Kfce  manner,  be  taught  them  as  an  intcHeetual  exercise,  or 
as  a  eompendiu»  ef  rules.  English  history  as  a  barren  detail  of 
uninteresting  events,  or,— dealing  only  with  those  elements  whieb 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  intelligence  of  a  ebiM  a<id  the 
i»phere  of  its  sympathies, — as^  a  vivid  record  of  the  progress  of 
society,  a  means  of  establishing  in  the  child's  imnd  a  jusi  sense  of 
its  relations'  to- the  Gharch,  and  a  deeply-roofed  veneration>  ^  the 
iiistitufiion»of  the  country.  Geography  may  become  a  sti^ng  of 
unintelligible  definitions^  a»d  ae  catalogue  of  hard  Words,  0!^,  in 
the  handiS'  of  a  skiMul  teadfter,  a  glowing  description  of  the  earth, 
in  all  the  variety  of  ite  adaptations  to^  the  anim^ited  being*  who 
inhaMt  it,  and  to  the  modes  and  circmnstanees  of  their  existence 
Upon  it. 

It  is  this  study  of  Hhe  best  means  of  simplifying  the  eltemenifs  of 
knowledge,  and  of  conveying  them  to  thenwndsof  children — proper 
and  peculiar  to  a  training  college — which  I  consider  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  Battersea  institution,  in  the  degree  of  iwiportance 
attached  to  it,  and  the  attention  given  to  it  As  t(y  its  other  object, 
of  supplying  such  deficiencies  asr  may  be  found  in  the  knowledge 
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of  the  stticleiits  thetaselves,  it  does  not  differ  essentially  frona  any 
othei'  place  of  edutiatibti ;  except  tliat  the  destination  of  its  students, 
as  elementdf^  teachers,  is  throughout  kept  deurly  in  view,  and  eve4*y 
other  eonsidet^tion  held  ih  subordination  to  this.  It  proposes  to 
itsfelf  the  double  pulposfe  of  comtnuhicatiiig  to  thehi  that  Knowledge 
in  which  they  kre  fotraA  tdhe  deficient,  and  tfeachiiig  them  to  com- 
tilutiica;te  that  knowledge  undet  its  simplest  fohiis  to  others;  and 
it  concentrates  all  its  CTOrts  on  that  object. 

Othet-  subjects  than  those  Which  form  its  tdurse  of  instruc'tiori 
during  the  few  mohths  the  stHdent's  s]pend  in  it,  might  te  neces- 
sary to  what  is  ternied  a  liberal  education;  biit  they  arfe  not  so 
necessary  to  Its  students  as  teachers^  and  this  idea  has  ifuled  the 
selection  of  thfetn.  With  Reference  to  ahothet'  destination  than  this, 
it  might  be  expedieiit  touch  sooiler  to  leave  behind  the  elements 
of  these  subjects ;  but  as  elementary  teachers,  it  Is  their  business 
to  go  over  these  elements  again  and  again.  It  is  their  inission  to 
guide  the  feeble  steps  of  children  through  them :  every  path  is 
therefore  to  be  ekplored,  and  every  obstacle  to  be  made  familiar 
to  them  in  the  light  in  which  it  presents  itself  as  a  difl&culty  to 
the  minds  of  children.  If  they  were  destined  to  some  higher 
function  than  that  of  teaching  poor  children,  arid  it  were  expedient, 
with  reference  to  that  object,  to  obliterate  in  the  mind  and  manners 
every  trace  of  ^  rude  origin,  and  with  it,  mudi,  possibly,  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  classes  amongst  whom  they  are  to  labour,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  select  theit  Instructors  from  our  Univer- 
sities, amongst  men  conversant  with  education  under  its  highest 
forms  only.  But  tvith  t-eference  to  their  destiiiation  as  elementary 
teachers,  it  is  obvious  that  all  which  they  learn  to  venerate  in 
their  superiors  should  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
character  of  an  elementary  teacher,  and  every  other  form  of 
excellence  with  excellence  in  teaching. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have  considered  the  Battefsea 
Training  School  peculiarly  happy  in  uliiting  the  labours  of  tutors 
and  lecturers,  who,  to  eminent  attainments  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instructioii  intrusted  to  them,  add  great  experience 
and  remarkable  skill  as  elemetltary  teachers.  l*he  Vice- Principal, 
the  Rev.  John  Huntet,  M.A.,  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  elementary  insti-uctioh  of  Scotland,  ana  is  a  clergyman  of  die 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  country.  His  lectures  on  the  Doctrines 
and  Criticism  of  Scripture,  on  Eiiglish  Gtararaar,  and  General 
Literature,  are  as  renlarkable  for  clearness  and  felicity  of  exposition 
as  for  methodical  arrangement ;  atid  iii  the  examination  which  he 
founds  on  every  lecture,  the  students  may  study  with  advantage 
the  art  of  analyzing  a  lesson  and  examining  upon  it.  "f  o  tne 
ability  of  Mr.  Tate  as  a  scientific  lecturer  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
adding  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Allen.  His  knowledge 
includes  all  the  great  departments  of  scientific  investigation.  He 
is  alike  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  of  instruction,  and 

b2 
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in  his  manner  of  treating  them ;  and  it  is  not  without  rea5K>n  that, 
by  his  persevering  labours  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  mind^  a  high 
reputation  has  been  conferred  on  the  scientific  department  of  the 
institution.  Whilst  it  is  the  object  of  the  Vice- Principal  and  of 
Mr.  Tate  to  develop  all  their  instructions  under  that  form  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction — to 
present  all  which  they  may  teach  in  the  double  light  of  that  which 
is  to  become  an  element  of  the  student's  own  knowledge,  and  that 
which  he  is  to  learn  how  most  readily  to  make  an  element  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  child — it  is  the  special  object  of  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  M'Leod  to  make  the  application  of  that  which  the  students 
nave  learned  from  other  lecturers  to  the  art  of  teaching.  He  is 
himself  a  distinguished  elementary  teacher ;  and,  filling  the  office 
of  master  at  the  village  school,  the  students  are  accustomed  to 
practise  the  art  of  teaching  under  his  eye. 

Every  Monday  he  devotes  to  a  minute  observation  of  the  lessons 
delivered  by  each  student ;  and,  recording  the  results,  he  combines 
with  his  lecture  of  that  evening  the  critical  remarks  they  have 
suggested  to  him. 

From  the  opportunities  afforded  me  of  forming  a  judgment, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  may  rely 
with  entire  confidence  on  the  ability  of  these  gentlemen  to 
accomplish,  in  their  several  departments,  all  that  is  to  be  hoped 
from  it. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  form  of  instruction  adopted  here 
that  it  is  chiefly  oral.  The  students  do  not  acquire  their  knowledge 
irom  books,  but  directly  from  their  teachers.  In  this  respect  the 
institution  is  distinguished  from  every  other  which  I  have  visited. 
There  are  various  considerations  which  have  given  this  preference 
to  oral  instruction.  The  time  occupied  by  the  course  of  instruction 
is  so  shorty  that  great  intellectual  activity,  the  strongest  excite- 
ments to  emulation,  and  the  most  rapid  modes  of  teaching,  are 
indispensable  to  its  success. 

By  many  of  the  students,  on  their  admission,  the  use  of  books 
nas  almost  been  forgotten,  and  habits  of  close  application  altogether 
lost.  These  return  but  slowly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  time 
they  spend  here  would,  to  all  practical  purposes,  be  lost,  if  they 
were  not  subjected  to  some  more  summary  process  than  the  learning 
of  lessons.  It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  method  oioral 
instruction,  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution, 
that  it  is  the  method  of  instruction  which  the  students  may  hereafter 
apply  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  own  schools.  It  is 
by  oral  instruction  alone  that  poor  ignorant  children  can  be  led 
on,  for  the  first  time,  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  understand. 

The  lectures  thus  serve  to  familiarize  the  students  with  that 
expedient  of  instruction  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  acquisition 
and  the  most  valuable.  In  each  they  have  an  example  of  facile 
exposition,  of  methodical  arrangement,  and  of  studied  simplified- 
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tion.  Their  own  efforts  cannot  but  form  themselves  upon  this 
model ;  and  it  is  difficult  perhaps  to  conceive  any  circumstances 
under  which  their  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  could  be  cultivated^ 
indirectly^  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  consideration  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  not 
without  its  weight,  that  oral  instruction  is  a  means  by  which 
great  moral  ascendancy  is  given  to  the  teacher  over  the  minds  of 
nis  scholars.  That  one  mind  should  teach  to  another  the  secret  of 
its  strength — guide  and  support  the  first  steps  of  the  understanding, 
and  minister  to  it  from  day  to  day  all  its  food — is  to  exercise  over 
it,  by  association  and  by  habit,  an  all-powerful  influence,  and  to 
bind  it  by  the  cords  of  a  lasting  obligation.  It  is  the  bringing  of 
the  instructed  into  direct  contact  with  the  uninstructed  mind,  under 
circumstances  of  undisputed  superiority.  It  is  a  quiet  demonstra- 
tion of  intellectual  ascendancy,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and 
of  which  the  teacher  may  avail  himself  for  higher  and  yet  more 
important  ends. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  value  which  thus  appears  to  me  to 
attach  to  the  method  of  oral  instruction,  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
desire  that  another  year  added  to  the  prescribed  course  should 
give  leisure  for  more  of  the  use  of  books.  It  is  the  defect  of 
oral  instruction  that  it  does  not  make  students ;  it  neither  gives 
the  habit  of  self-instmction,  nor  the  taste  for  it.  The  difficulties 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  in  a  lecture  smoothed 
away;  the  mind  accustoms  itself  to  lean  upon  the  lecturer,  and 
ffoes  painfully  and  unwillingly  alone.  And  thus  it  is  to  be  feared 
^t,  when  the  College  course,  is  over,  the  student,  now  become  a 
schoolmaster — deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  that  motive  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  the  desire  for  advancement  had 
supplied,  and  with  no  ouier  helps  than  the  books  which  he  has 
been  unaccustomed  to  use — should  cea^e  to  be  a  student  at  all. 

This  step  once  taken,  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  good  school- 
master. His  lessons  will  echo,  day  by  day,  more  faintly  the 
knowledge  which  with  so  much  pains  he  had  once  acquired,  and 
nothing  but  a  name  will  in  a  few  years  remain  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  class  of  teachers  to  whom  the  same  advantages  have  never 
been  afforded. 

In  recording  the  high  estimate  which  I  have  been  led  to  form 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Battersea  Training  School,  with  reference 
to  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  as  a  place  where  the 
methods  of  elementary  instruction  are  recognized  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  research,  and  where  teaching  is  studied  as  an  art,  I 
cannot  but  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  received  that 
character. 

It  was  founded  in  the  year  1840,  with  the  object  of  providing 
competent  masters  for  the  schools  of  pauper^children.  In  the 
organization  of  it,  its  founders,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Carleton  Tufnell^  were  guided  by  information,  acquired  during  a 
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tour  made  for  that  purpose  on  the  Continent,  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  those  countries — Holland,  Prussia,  ?ind  Switzerland* 
— rwhere  elementary  education  has  been  pi^rsued  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 

It  was  to  cany  into  operation  the  sy^em  of  instruction  which 
fron^  this  information  they  determbed  to  adopt,  that  the  tes^chers^ 
tp  whose  merits  I  have  borne  testimony,  were  selected  \)y  them. 

In  the  selection  of  the  locality,  they  were  influeiMJf d  by  9,  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  and  5ev^ 
Robert  Eden,  the  v^car  of  Battersea^^  to  whose  great  experie^ice 
in  matters  connected  with  elementary  education,  ana  his  iuagment, 
not  less  th^  \o  the  countenance  and  the  zealots  support  which 
he  has  extended  to  it,  the  institution  owes  the  greatest  obligations. 
They  took;  upon  themselves-r-aided  by  their  priva,te  friends — the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  it. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  its  success^,  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  went  to  reside  in  it,  adding  to 
his  duties,  as  your  Lordships'  Secretary,  the  care^  th^  difficulties 
and  the  disco^raforts  of  a  position  in  wbichj^  surrounded  by  ypuths 
but  recently  the  inmates  of  wprjthouses,  he  sought  to  Jay,  in 
respect  to  the  elenaentary  eclucation  of  this  country,  the  foundation 
of  a  new  s^nd  improved  ordey  of  things.  The  institution  has  not 
lost  the  impression  of  these  circumstances^ 

Sit.  Mark's  Cojlege  and  the  Cheste?:  Diocesan  Training  School 
have  since  been  established^  and  similar  institutions  have  sprung  up 
at  Yo];k,  at  Du^hanLj^  and  elsewhere, f  each  of  wh^ch  hs^  its  charac- 
teristic features  of  e3(ce^ence ;  but  the  Battersea^  Ttaining  gchgol 
is  still  distinguished  by  the  care  which  it  bestows  in  fprniipg  its 
stu4ents  as  teachers. 

!for  sonQ,e  time  before  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  the  ]>f  g^tional  Spciety,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttlewoi-th  had  ceased 
tq  reside  in  it;  and  it  had  long  been  felt  by  its*  best  friends  that 
the,  sanction  of  the  resic^nce.  of  s^  clergymaUji  charged  with  a 
responsible  control  over  it^  was  indispensable  to  its  success;.  It 
was^  a^ccordii?gly^  intrusted  by  the  Nation;al  Society  to  the  pare  pf 
the  Rev. /yhomas  Jackson,  M.A.,  of  St.  Mary's  *Hall^  Oxford,, 
as  Principal.  In  the  selection  of  this  gentleman,  th^  Society  wa§ 
influ^ncecl  \)y  the  success  which  had  attended  hjs  labours  as  a 
parochial  cler^man  ii^  one  of  the  largest  of  the  suburban  distyic^^ 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  particularly  by  the  liberal  ^nd  enlightened 
spirit  \fx  which  h®  ^^^  devoted  hiriiself  to  the  cause  of  education 
ii^  that  district^ 

Of  the  talents  an4  acc^uirements  of  Mr.  Jackson,  it  would  he 
•presumption  in  me  to  speak ;  having  however  been  intimately 
acquainted  wit;h  the  institi^l;ion  before  his  appointment  to  the  pfi^ce 


^Mioutes  ottk«  ComAittoe  of  CqudoiI,  1842-3,  p.  ISA. 
u|po9  ^.  l(ark's  College. 
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of  Principal,  I  cannot  but  bear  testimony  to  the  progress  which  it 
has  made  under  his  auspices. 

In  its  religious  aspect  the  ascendancy  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  apparent,  in  a  high  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine^  and  a  united  and  Christian  spirit.'^  In  all  its  departments 
of  secular  instruction,  the  impulse  is  felt  of  an  earnest  character  and 
an  active  mind.  And  in  the  cheerful  subordination  which  pervades 
itj  and  the  healthful  tone  of  its  discipUnCj  it  is  fiot  difficult  to  re- 
cognize the  union  of  a  firm  purpose  with  a  candid,  affectionate, 
and  cheerful  disposition. 

In  the  routine  of  instruction,  the  part  undertaken  by  the  Principal 
is  that  which  embraces  the  history,  the  doctrines^  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church.  In  his  lectures,  as  well  as  in  that 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  students  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
cultivate,  it  is  his  object  to  impress  upon  their  minds— together 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  office — those 
sentiments  of  love  to  the  Church,  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the  country,  whose  operation,  in 
the  sphere  of  influence  hereafter  to  be  allotted  to  each^  cannot  but 
contribute  its  just  proportion  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  sanction  of  that  great  public  body  under  whose  auspices  it 
is  now  placed,  (uul  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  supply  means  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  iqstitution,  which  are  beyond  the  resources 
of  private  influence  and  of  private  benevolence. 

In  consequence  of  the  grant  of  22002.  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education^  previously  alluded  to,  and  other  assistance 
from  the  National  Society,  there  is  an  improvement  in  its  matMel, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  domestic  comforts.  I  am  pre- 
pared, moreover,  to  bear  testimony  to  something  more  of  that 
east  of  mind  and  manners  amongst  the  students  wnich  are  proper 
to  the  literary  character^  but  usually  associated  with  a  bigb^  social 
position  than  theirs. 

Takbg  into  my  view  th^  existing  standard  of  the  attainments  of 
the  students  on  their  admission,  and  the  fact,  that  to  that  fulness  of 
knowledge^  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  schoolmaster,  there  is  to 
be  added,  during  their  residence,  that  practised  skill  in  the  exposition 
of  it,  which  is  not  less  necessary  to  his  success — that,  moreover,  the 
proper  organimticm  of  a  school,  and  its  moral  control  and  govern-  * 
ment,  are  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  their  careful  study ;  and  that 
a  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  Church  and  State^ 
and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the  responsibility 
af  the  office  of  instructor^  are  to  h^  impressed  up<m  tbem^ — 
considering  also  that  these  are  influences  not  destined  to  a  transitory 
o^ration,  but  to  one  commensurate  with  the  discharge  of  their ' 

*  An  evening  lectuie  has  been  established  in  the  parish  church  of  Batterse*,  at 
which  he  officiates,  and  the  influence  of  his  public  ministrations  is  scarcely  less 
apparent,  under  the  Divine  blessiDg,  in  the  institution  itself  than  in  the  parish  at 
large. 
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functions ; — I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  results 
anticipated  in  their  education,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  period 
assigned  to  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  object  to  fix  as 
the  minimum  period  of  residence  two  years  instead  of  one. 

Notmthstandin^  that  in  this  institution  more  care  and  attention 
is  given  to  the  study  of  teaching  as  an  art  than  in  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  yet  the  time  allotted  to  it  is  inadequate — 
and  although  in  all  its  departments  the  students  appear  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  highest  pressure  of  instruction  attainable  with  safety 
— ^under  teachers  competent  to  advance  their  knowledge  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case — yet  it  must 
be  obvious  that  attainments  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  to  be 
begun  and  completed  in  one  twelvemonth,  cannot  but  be,  in  many 
respects,  unsatisfactory  in  their  character  and  evanescent. 

The  reports  of  the  teachers  of  writing,*  drawing,  and  music, 
bear  testimony  to  this  fact  in  strong  terms;  and  my  own  examina- 
tion, whilst  it  has  afforded  me  the  evidence  of  acquirements  of  rapid 
growth,  and,  considering  the  time  in  which  they  have  been  made, 
of  remarkable  extent,  has  not  shaken  my  conviction  of  it. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  these  young  men  to  state,  that  I 
have  found  among  them  some  whose  knowledge  was  the  obvious 
result  of  a  process  of  self-instruction  commenced  before  they  entered 
the  institution — ^men  of  considerable  natural  talents,  long  and  as- 
siduously cultivated. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  that  division  of  labour,  which 
assigns  to  every  teacher  a  distinct  branch,  not  the  least  is  a  certain 
emulation  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution, 
which  vindicates  to  each  its  legitimate  share  of  attention,  and  to 
the  whole  system  its  just  equipoise. 

I  am  thus  prevented  from  distinguishing  any  from  the  rest  as 
entitled  to  that  commendation  of  your  Lordships  which  may,  I 
believe,  be  extended  with  confidence  to  all. 

I  see  no  imperfections  in  the  course  of  instruction  which  do  not 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  period  over  which 
it  extends,  or  which  could  not  easily  be  remedied  if  that  period 
were  prolonged. 

Amongst  these  I  would  mention  defective  reading.     A  clear  ut- 

*  terance,  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  a  just  emphasis  in  reading, 

are  rarely  possessed  by  persons  whose  early  education  has  been 

neglected.   They  are  acquired  but  slowly  in  mature  years,  and  with 

great  labour. 

That  knowledge  of  language,  too,  which  is  implied  in  the  ready 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  expression  in  which  men  of  cultivated 
minds  usually  clothe  their  thoughts,  and  which  are  proper  to  books, 
is  rarely  possessed  by  such  persons. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  the  students,  by  a  special  course  of 

*  Seo  Appendix,  Q.,  S.,  B. 
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instruction,  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  the  highest  class  in  our 
literature^  with  reference  to  the  just  intelligence  of  the  subject«matter 
of  them,  would  serve  at  onoe  as  a  valuable  instruction  in  language 
and  an  excellent  mental  discipline.  It  would  have  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  would  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
authors  and  good  books,  and  thus  encourage  a  taste  for  literature 
and  give  it  a  useful  direction. 

It  is  the  constant  experience  of  institutions  of  this  class  that  some 
Tiaturql  aptitude  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a 
skilful  instructor.  This  remark,  true  in  respect  to  that  younger 
class  of  students  who  seek  by  the  preparation  of  years  of  study  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  is  of  yet  more 
weight  and  authority  in  its  application  to  persons  of  the  class  re- 
teived  into  this  institution — of  maturer  years,  of  fixed  habits,  and 
formed  characters. 

If  some  such  natural  aptitude  to  teach,  some  love  of  knowledge, 
some  power  of  self-instruction,  do  not  from  an  early  period 
manifest  itself,  and — considering  the  shortness  of  the  prescribed 
time  of  residence — ^if  something  more  than  a  respectable  standard 
of  attainment  have  not  been  reached,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  re- 
spect to  such  students,  the  institution  will  fall  short  of  the  objects  it 
is  established  to  promote ;  and  that  each  such  case  will  contribute 
rather  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  education  than  a  means  of 
its  advancement 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  cannot  but  attach  a  great  importance 
to  the  validity  of  that  test  which  is  suppUed,  in  this  institution,  by 
a  period  of  probation,  and  by  the  examination  which  precedes  it. 

That  validity  it  will  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  acquire  until 
the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  largely  augmented 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  free  exhibitions,  or  by 
the  total  abolition  of  the  annual  premium. 

The  Battersea  Village  School. 

The  Village  School  of  Battersea  was  founded  in  the  year  1700, 
and  endowed  by  Sir  Walter  St.  John  with  certain  lands  (about  30 
acres)^  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Camberwell  and  Peckham,  for 
the  instruction  of  20  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  with  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  200/.,  of  which  the  annusd 
proceeds,  when  vested  in  lands,  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ap- 
prenticing out  of  the  boys  to  trades. 

This  sum  remains  in  the  public  funds,  and  has  accumnlated  to 
800/.,  the  interest  having,  but  in  few  instances,  been  applied 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  until  the  incumbency  of  the 
present  vicar. 

The  trust-deed  gives  power  to  the  master  to  take  other  scholars 
than  the  20  whose  education  is  provided  for  by  the  endowment ; 
and  the  population  having  greatly  increased,  a  girls'  school  has  been 
added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  number  of  boys  has  been  aug 
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meoted  to  130^  wbp  ar^  taught  free  of  all  other  charge  than  the 
cost  of  books  and  stationery. 

The  aohool-house^  repaired  and  enlarged  in  the  year  ^ 

contains  a  residence  for  the  master^  and  suppUes  accommodation 
on  the  ground  floor,  for  the  instruction  of  130  boys,  and  for  as 
many  girls^  above.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling-house, 
converted,  with  difficulty,  to  its  present  use,  lays  no  claim  to  archi*? 
teotural  merit  in  its  external  character  or  its  internal  arrangements, 
is  troubled  with  an  echo,  and,  being  situated  in  the  main  straet  of 
the  village,  every  carriage,  as  it  passes  under  the  windows,  orown 
the  voice  of  the  teacher  in  the  sound  of  its  wheels. 

The  children  who  frequent  it  differ  in  no  respect  from  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  frequent  any  other  parodiial  school,  as 
to  the  condition  in  life  of  their  parents  or  their  opportunities  of 
home  education.  Being  collected  from  a  limited  population,  and 
adinitted  without  fee,  there  it  not  that  selection  from  among  those 
of  the  better  classes  of  labourers  or  mechanics,  which  is  frequently 
observable  in  model  schodisT — a  distinction  in  favour  of  this  school 
to  which  I  cannot  but  attach  a  due  weight. 

Out  of  these  elements  the  well«deserved  reputation  of  the  Bat-i 
tersea  school  has  been  created. 

On  entering  the  schoolroom,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  at 
once  attracted  by  its  cheerful  aspect.  Accustomed  to  see  poor 
children  taught,  standing,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  their  sym- 
metrical distribution  upon  the  sehool«room  floor,  and  to  associate 
these  circumstances  with  s^  high  state  of  discipline  and  mute 
attention,  be  is  surprised  to  find  the  children  of  this  school  seated/^ 
in  easy  attitudes^  at  desks,-<-^arranged  with  little  regard  to  regu- 
larity-rrr in  groups  three  or  four  deep;  each  suoh  little  group  of 
desks  giving  space  to  a  class  of  about  20,  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  a  single  teacher.  He  observes  a  variety  of  posture  about 
these  children,  an  independence  of  attitude,  and  a  contented 
expression  of  countenance,  which  perhaps  is  associated  in  the 
estimate  he  foiuns  of  the  school  with  indifference;  he  is,  therelbre 
astonished  to  karn,  on  the  authority  (rf  all  those  persons  who  have 
oarefuUy  examined  it,  and  whose  judgm^it  is,  on  reoord,  that  the 
sobooi  is  surpassed  by  no  other  of  the  same  class  in  the  progress 
which  each  child,  from  the  lowest,  makes  in  the  technical  brancjies 
of  instruotion  (readii^g,  writing,  and  arithmetic),  or  in  the  success 
with  which  those  higher  objeete  of  education  are  purs^^d  whose 
direction  is  to  the  fonmation  of  the  religious  character,  and  the 
development  of  the  faeulties  of  int^igenee  and  observation.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  independent  action — elbow-room 
and  breathing-space  for  the  individual  character — ^is  necessary  tq 
the  healthful  and  vigorous  activity  of  a  school.  And  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  a  person  whose  eye  delights  to  o(Ni template 

*  Ai  pxoUbly  k&  himwlf  sat  wh^n  •  Itoj  at  seKoo). 
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it  as  a  machine  of  imposmj^  magnitude^  having  Us  parts  disposect 
with  a  due  regard  to  regularity^  and  awful  iu  (h^  sympathy  of  ita 
numbers,  oy  as  a  huge  auimai  having  a  single  volition — one  great 
heart  and  ons  naighty  puUo — >lhe  inspector  wbo  views  it  under  a 
sinopler  aspeiJt,  as  a,  paeans  fyx  the  ^duca^tiw.  of  each  individual 
childy  and  w^p  analyzes  it  with  refi^renpe  to  that  ob^ect^  &n4  judges 
gf  it  by  t^e  4egF^t3  ifl  wluch  tb»at  singly  object  is  accomplished^ 
looks  upon  such  naatters  witb  CQiupar9itiYe  incUfference, 

To  children  a  state  of  n^rvougf  ^qsibility  and  ro^tWss  mnacula^ 
action  is  no^ral  Tbe  senses  are  witJn  tU^m  ia  prpces^iof  education, 
and  aU  tb?  physical  as  w^ll  aJ^the  intellectual  eWna^nteof  the  fnturci 
man  in  progress  of  development.  They  ar^.  perp^tunll  Y  stimulated 
to  tha^t  ^j^ercise  which  is  ia^ce§sary  tQ  tbi§  process  qi  djevdopn^nt. 
Whoever  holds  for  a  few  minutes  9>n  infwt  in  hi§  arm«  wiU  be 
conscipns  how  soon  the  Sttimnlus  i^  applied;  an4  whoever  has 
watcbed  its  progress  frow  iufftucy  to  childhood  ^nd  maturity, 
will  be  awa?e  how  constant  and  Sow  powerful  is  the  inflweace 
which  it  exerts.  To  Heep  chUdirca  alw^s  nnder  drill,,  to  compel 
them  to  a  motionless.po^itK>n  and  a  simulated  attention,  is  to  oppose 
and  to  do  yioleaoe  to  it,  Tq  be  r^,  their  a,ttcntion  must  he  plea- 
surable. The  most  unfavourable  cirpumat^ilMJes  in  which  they  can 
be  placed  i^  roapect  to  their  in^tiruction  am  purely  associated  witb 
that  state  of  pbjsio^l  discoipafojrt  which  tn^^s  ?iway  ?JH  inter€!ait  from 
their  lessons.* 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  teachei*  tq.  tpin  to  himself  the  child's  Qxed 
attention — to  bring  about  that  §tate  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
its  physical  being  aye  absorbed  in  it*  intellectual  actiyity^-^nd  it 
is  another  to  compel  the  semhlwcek  of  this  attention.  The  one  is 
the  resource  of  an  unskilful,  and  the  other  of  a  skilfuL  teacher. 
7he  former  fmt^  dowt^  tt^t  yivs^city  ef  ^T^rii,  which  \^  poper  io  a 
certain  $tage,  in  th^  growth  of  the  mind;  an4  when  be  has  doiie 
violence  to  £^n  instinct,  ^ndt.T^mple^  Wt  ^ligUt  which  Nature  had 
J^indledjk  he  calls  it  discipline^  To  tha  oAber  it  is  a  r^siour<^ ;  h§ 
turns  the  very  ^oyousnesa  of  the  ohildyen  tP  his  acco^nt-^giving 
it  th?it  direction  in  which  he  mnst  desires  that  their  knowledge  should 
fructify — ministeruig  witji  it  new  life  to  their  flagging  attention,,  and 
winning  their  stepj?ia3ong  tl^e  painfol  road  by  which  it  is  bis  (unction 
to  lea4  them.  An4  that  rej^essness,,  winch  is  natural  to  the  esc- 
panding  mind  not  less  than  tbe  growing  \^jx  1^  knows  how  to 
satisfy  ;  permuting  cPntinn^Jly  tji^  elements  of  instiuotioBj^and  shift- 
ing, t hrou crh,  ^  endless  succession  qf  ^nes^  its  sphe^^  p|  oh^rvatioa 
and  its  point  of  view. 

A  man  like  this  liveSy  in  the  m^P^l  elements,  of  liis  Sichool,  not 
less  entirely  tl^n  in  tbe  dis^rge  of  its  technical  duties,  and  soon 

*  ^t  is  cU$Gi;uU  to^  conceive  o^  f^t  groju^  it  4lw^  b«  cl^ie VM^  ^Kfi^^^t  tQ  o^ake 
tbe  school  ei^periencQ  of  ^, poor c$ild \iat^ lespf^^^c^tCi^mow OV».j,NoJ^hiiQg 
is  needed  to  render  the  school  4i8ta;|tf  {ul  ti^  it. 
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learns  to  sway  the  minds  of  his  children  almost  as  readily  as  he 
directs  their  school  movements. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find  in  the  Battersea 
school  the  evidence  of  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  children 
whilst  under  instruction,  and  a  desire  to  secure  their  pleasurable 
attention.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
that  their  freedom  from  restraint  may  not  be  carried  too  far.  Whilst 
it  has,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  the  appearance  of  independence^ 
it  never,  however,  runs  into  licence.  I  have  visited  no  school  in 
which  I  believe  a  more  thorough  and  practical  subordination  to 
exist,  as  I  have  visited  none  characterized  more  remarkably  by  the 
healthful  moral  tone  which  appears  to  pervade  it. 

It  is  the  union  of  these  moral  elements  with  great  intellectual 
activity  which  constitutes  its  distinguishing  excellence. 

The  business  of  the  school  conimences  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  school-room  doors  are  opened  at  10  minutes  before  that  time, 
and,  the  weather  permitting,  the  children  are  assembled  in  the  play- 
ground, whence,  falling  into  order  at  an  appointed  signal,  they  are 
marched  each  to  his  proper  seat  in  the  school-room. 

A  signal  is  then  given  for  perfect  silence.  This  pause  allows 
the  children  an  opportunity  to  collect  their  thoughts  for  the  duty 
of  devotion  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, attention  is  given  to  the  posture  of  each  child ;  its  knees 
must  be  bent,  its  hands  clasped,  and  its  eyes  shut. 

After  prayers,  the  children  are  formed  into  two  divisions  to 
receive  a  Bible  lesson.  The  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
favours  this  division.  A  partition  separates  it  into  equal  parts  through 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  the  groups  of  desks  serve  admirably 
the  purpose  of  a  gallery. 

Mr.  M'Leod  gives  the  Bible  lesson  to  one  of  these  dividons, 
and  intrusts  the  other  to  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Training  College. 

The  method  adopted  by  him  in  this  Bible  lesson  is  that  of  the 
Glasgow  Normal  Seminary,  in  which  institution  he  was  himself  a 
student.  According  to  that  method,  scriptural  instruction  is  viewed 
under  the  two  distinct  aspects  of  religious  training  and  Bible  reading, 
or  religious  knowledge.  The  former  is  usually  the  object  of  the 
morning  Bible  lesson.  In  the  selection  of  the  passage  of  Scripture 
which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  this  lesson,  and  in  its  treatment,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  draw  from  it,  in  language  so  simple 
as  to  be  suiapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  youngest  of  Sie  children 
whom  he  addresses,*  some  useful  practical  application. 

*  As  it  never  happens  that  all  the  children  in  any  school  are  capable  of  reading  the 
Bible,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  unless  some  such  method  as  this  be  adopted,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  deprived  of  all  means  of  acquiring  scriptural  knowledge — are 
never  made  acquainted,  under  any  intelligible  form,  with  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them  in  Scripture,  with  its  admonitions  or  its  warnings.  To  leave  instruction  like 
this  in  the  hands  of  those  children  (of  the  average  of  II  years)  who  in  our  schools 
fill  the  office  of  moniiozs,  is  practically  to  abandon  it. 
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A  wide  range  of  Gospel  truths  is  thus  opened  to  him ;  and^  by 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he  is  enabled,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  practical  object  of  the  lesson,  to  unfold  to  the 
children,  in  succession,  those  narratives,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of 
Scripture  which  are  most  open  to  their  comprehension,  and  best 
suited  to  their  condition. 

After  the  Bible  lesson,  the  children  separate  to  their  respective 
classes,  each  class  occupying  a  group  of  desks,  and  the  groups  being 
arranged  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  two  rooms  into  which  the 
internal  space  is  divided.  In  the  unoccupied  area  in  front  of  these 
groups,  the  teachers  stand, — each  before  his  class. 

These  teachers  are  all  students  of  the  Training  College.  There 
are  five  classes,  and  each  of  the  two  lowest  having  a  subdivision, 
seven  teachers  are  constantly  employed.  I  have  appended  to  this 
Report  a  statement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  of  the  time 
allotted  to  each  subject.  (Appendix  X.) 

Prom  frequent  examinations  of  the  school,  I  am  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  that  this  course  of  instruction  is  efficiently 
carried  out. 

The  children  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  technical 
branches  of  education ;  and  the  course  is  successful  in  those  de- 
partments of  it,  the  object  of  which  it  is  to  teach  them  to  reflect, 
to  reason,  and  to  understand ;  and  to  supply  that  lack  of  general 
and  every-day  knowledge  which  is  proper  to  their  social  position 
as  distinguished  from  children  of  a  higher  grade.  They  are  taught 
to  read — medianically — ^well,*  although  not,  perhaps,  with  a  due 
regard  to  an  intelligent  manner  or  a  just  expression  in  reading. 
They  spell  imperfectly,  but,  as  compared  with  other  elementary 
schools,  remarkably  well.  In  writing,  the  method  of  Mulhauser 
is  used  with  success ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  children  write 
from  dictation  with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  children  of  national 
schools  usually  do. 

Among  those  features  of  excellence  which  are,  however,  most 
characteristic  of  the  school,  may  be  mentioned  arithmetic,  com- 
position, and  mechanics. 

I  have  visited  no  elementary  school  in  which  the  Knowledge  of 
arithmetic  appears  to  me  so  perfect ;  and  I  doubt  whether  an  equal 
measure  of  success  is  attained  in  many  of  our  schools  of  a  higher 
grade. 

I  speak  not  of  mere  mechanical  expertness  in  the  use  of  figures, 
or  dexterity  in  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems,  but  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic.  Treated, 
not  as  the  application  of  rules  of  computation,  the  reasons  of  which 
are  beyond  the  intelligence  of  those  who  use  them,  but  as  a  science 
capable  of  being  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  reasoning  capa- 

*  Fifty,  being  nffarly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  read  <be  Scriptures  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness.  The  average  of  a  great  number  of  National  Schools  giveH  from 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  as  having  attained  this  dsgree  of  skill  in  reading.  (See  Report 
on  the  Schools  of  the  Midland  District.) 
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cities  of  a  child,  it  supplies  in  elementary  schools  the  place  of 
geometry  in.  a  higher  stage  of  education,  and  becomes  the  logic  of 
the  people. 

That  it  IS  capable  of  being  made  t6  serve  this  purpose  of 
education,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  the  experience  of  the  Battersea 
school  would  be  sufficient  to  show. 

The  children  there  take  every  step  in  arithmetic,  from  the  first, 
with  an  intelligence  of  the  reason  of  that  step  ;  and  every  Addition, 
Subtraction,  or  Multiplication  sum,  is  to  them  a  proposition  subjected 
to  a  process  of  demonstration.  Arithmetic  thus  becomes  a  course 
of  mental  discipline,  in  its  first  steps  exceediiigly  elementary,  but 
ittcreasing  in  difficulty  by  a  measured  progression  with  the  child's 
knowledge  and  intelligence. 

It  is  thus  that  the  understanding  is  cultivated  from  the  tithe 
when  the  child  first  enters  the  school ;  and  that  in  the  higher  classes 
results  are  obtained,  which,  by  any  process  kss  constant  in  its  operation 
or  less  systematic,  would  be  impracticable. 

Many  and  numerous  as  are  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  they  may 
all  be  resolved  into  a  few  principles — b, fusion  which  is  readily 
and  at  once  made  by  the  mind,  whefn  itsees  the  relations  of  number 
in  the  light  of  a  demonstrative  science. 

Rules  then  become  useless;  they  are  sources  of  perplexity  and 
embarrassment,  and  it  discards  them  ;*  fetters,  and  it  throws  them 
off. 

The  excellent  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Tate  on  the  pfihciples  of  arith- 
metic,f  and  the  first  part  of  the  exercises  of  Mr.  M'Leod,  contain 
a  full  exposition  of  these  principles.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  high  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  merits 
of  these  works. 

Another  department  of  the  course  in  which  it  has  been  eminently 
successful^  is  that  of  elementary  mechanics.  I  haVe  appended  to 
this  Report  a  few  of  the  examples  on  this  subject,  which  the  boys 
are  in  the  habit  of  solving.    (See  Appendix  Z.)  The  practical  cha- 


*  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  l6t  uS  sets  how  a  Battersea  boy  t^ould  treat 
the  following  questions  in  the  Rule  of  Three, — '^  If  seven  yards  of  cloth  cost  28«.,  what 
will  nine  cost  f"  He  is  told  by  the  rule,  that  if  he  arrange  these  three  numbers  in  a 
certain  order,  and  then  multiply  the  second  of  them  and  the  third  together,  and 
divide  their  product  by  the  first,  then  (by  a  process  which  seems  to  him  little  short  of 
natural  magic)  he  will  arrive  at  the  true  result,  fiut  the  boy  places  the  rule  oat  of 
his  veiw  of  the  question,  and  he  reasons  thus,  '*  Since  seven  yards  cost  28i.,  every 
yard  must  cost  48.,  and  therefore  the  nine  yards  must  cost  36).;'*  eveiy  stepin  which 
process  of  reasoning  he  has  thoroughly  understood,  and  h  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
any  rule  should  have  been  devised  for  the  solution  of  so  simple  a  question.  If  the 
number  of  shillings  had  not  been  thus  devisible  by  the  number  of  yards,  if,  for  in- 
stance, 29  instead  of  28  yards  had  cost  7s,,  then  he  would  have  reasoned  that  every 
yard  must  have  cost  \s,  and  l-7th,  and  therefore  that  the  nine  yards  cost  36ff.  and 
9-7ths,  or  37s.  and  2-7ths.  Or  perhaps  be  would  thus  have  avoided  the  use  of 
fractions  (in  which  nevertheless,  from  an  early  period,  he  had  been  instructed)]: 
if  seven  yards  cost  9«.,  the  price  of  nine  times  seven  yards  must  have  been  nine  tim^ 
29s.,  or  26I«. ;  but  nine  times  one  yard  would  only  cost  l-7th  of  the  price  of  nine 
times  seven  yArds,  therefore  nine  yaxds  would  cost  l-7th  of  261«. 

t  Longman  and  Co.,  1845, 
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racier  of  their  instruction  will  be  judg^  of  from  these  eitatnples ;  iLnd 
to  persons  conversant  with  the  sNibjeet,  k  will  bd  obvious  that  many 
nseful  dpplications  of  the  principles  employed  in  th^  solution  of 
them  would  probably  be  itoggested  to  the  nilbd  of  afl  inteiiigent 
worktiisln  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  th^  iii^aidn(»d  *  arts  and 
the  maufactures. 

It  is  a  recommendiltienL  t6  that  fofth  6f  elem^tary  Itistrtidtion 
whick  admits  of  being  appWefd  16  JHifstiits  6f  the  afler-life  of  the 
child,  that  it  will  not  b^  fht&um  (Map  with  his  scbool^ba^ks,  tfr  cease 
io  occupy  his  thoughts  When  bi^  scm^l-^yi  ctre  piis^ed ;  but  being 
suggested  again  by  Hs  daily  dceti{Mtit>bs>  AM  by  all  thtft  he  sees 
gcHttg  on  arotmd  him>  will  eoiitintte  i^  cfxefrdise  th^  sattie  ftifactions 
In  the  discipline  of  his  mind  iitmature^  years  te  it  did  trhen  specially 
directed  to  that  object  irt  his  yo«tb.  In  that  iiUkm  6f  skill  wim 
his  labour  winch  cannot  but  t^^ll  A'Chn  it,  he  will  ftioreoter  be 
put  in  possession  of  that  to  ifhkk  a  ^omm^rcial  Talue  is  Attached 
and  a  high  price. 

Tbercf  is  a  class  of  ^^ei^  edited  E^fe^cises  ifi  Coiifitpositfoii, 
which  I  hare  als6  thought  creditable  to  the  sdhool.  In  these  ^^ 
eirtses  each  boy  records  bis  rtcoHiJ^tidns  of  sottte  pksmge  Which 
the  class  has  beeri  reading,  or  oral  instrucrtion  wbteh  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  it.  Any  person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
how  serere  atefst  this  is  of  the  powers  of  attention  in  children,  of 
their  memories,  and  rf  their  resource*  of  ktnguagef,  will  appreciate 
highly  a  very  moderate  share- of  success  in  it.  G^vingifa  due  weight 
to  iias  consideration,  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  recollections 
of  a  Bible  lesson  thus  recorded  by  the  boys  of  the  first  cl«fcs^  at  my 
request. 

Having  on  several  dcclAslons  been  jpr'esetit  when  they  have  deceived 
instruction  in  stibjects  then  tot  the  frst  tlnife  brought  under  their 
nfotice,  I  have  remarked  their  power  of  attention  and  the  ready 
apprehension  they  ha^  exhibited  of  the  snbjeet-fnatfer  6f  the  lesson, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  have  gathered  from  it  ar?d  ^tppro- 

?iated,  the  chief  topics  of  insfmctron  it  was  intended  to  convey, 
his  power  to  hang  trpon  th^  Hps  of  a  speaker,  to  follow  hira  in  a 
train  of  argument,  and  to  profR  by  it,  is  not  the  lestst  Valu^lble  of 
the  fruits  of  oral  instruction. 

I  have  now  to  record  the  agesf  of  the  chrldiftjn  in  respeet  to  whom 
these  resufts  tee  accomplished.  On  the  day  of  my  last  visit  to  the 
school,  1 14+  children  were  present.  Of  the  20  who  composed  the 
first  class,  tie  average  aige  ilras  from  12  to  13 ;  7  of  them  were 
under  12,  none  were  above  I&,  and  two  only  above  14  years  of 
age.    More  than  half  the  children  in  the  school  were  under  10  years 

♦  11t.  iTate  Iiasrecently  publisKed  a  litlle  worTc  on  this  subject,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  use  of  elementary  schools. 

f  The  tmtntJBT  w  limited  ta  13d.  It  is  rarely  that  the  children  present  form  so 
tftmrll  St  propottfoiif  o^thi^  BUMher  «r^  n4«,  and  to  be  decoiinfed  for  in  this  iifttance  by 
the  fact  that  the  measles  were  very  preTaleiitk  the  p*Mi; 
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of  age ;  the  average  of  the  whole  being  from  9  to  10  years.*  The 
greater  number  leave  the  school  before  they  attain  the  age  of  12 
years.  Young  as  are  the  children  in  this  scnool^  their  average  age 
exceeds  by  a  year  at  least  that  of  the  children  generally  attending 
the  schools  of  my  district.  (See  Beport  on  Schools  in  the  Midland 
Districts.) 

A  feature  which  distinguishes  them  yet  more  remarkably  from 
those  of  other  schools,  is  the  regularity  of  their  attendance.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  130,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  are 
absent,  and  the  whole  are  not  unfrequently  assembled.  Any  vacancy 
which  occurs  in  the  numbers  is  readily  filled  up.  There  are,  indeed, 
always  candidates  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school.  In  these 
circumstances  I  find  additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  confirmed  by 
my  whole  experience  of  schools,  that  the  labouring  classes  may  be 
led  to  appreciate  a  really  good  education,  and  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  obtain  it  for  their  children.  To  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  prosperity  of  a  parochial  school  depends, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  Battersea  school  could  not  have  attained 
its  present  state  of  efficiency,  or  have  acquired,  to  the  extent  it  has^ 
the  confidence  of  the  labouring  classes,  unless,  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages it  possesses,  the  cordial  support  and  the  active  supervision 
of  the  parochial  clergy  were  superadded.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  the  practical  knowledge  of  elementary  education  of  the  vicar 
of  Battersea,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  and  to  his  unwearied 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  it  in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  most  efficiently 
seconded  by  the  labours  of  his  curate,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  the  success 
of  the  school  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed. 

Sacrifices  made  by  the  clergyman,  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  in 
behalfof  his  school,  1  have  never  found  to  be  without  fruit  There 
is,  accordingly,  in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  evidence  of  an  im- 
provement produced  through  the  means  of  the  village  school  in  the 
religious  character  of  the  labouring  population.  A  great  increase 
is  apparent  in  the  attendance  on  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
an  orderly  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  people  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  parish,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  their  manners  and 
morals.  It  could,  indeed,  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Every  child 
who  leaves  the  school,  and  penetrates,  in  search  of  its  home,  the 
obscure  alleys  and  lanes  of  the  parish,  is  a  missionary  of  civilization. 
The  day  has  not  probably  passed  over  without  some  mark  of  the 
clergyman's  personal  interest  in  that  child — ^the  schoolmaster's 
utmost  efforts  have  been  directed  to  its  welfare,  and  all  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  the  school  brought  to  bear  upon  its  instruction. 
The  labouring  man  knows  where  for  these  benefitB  the  debt  of  his 
gratitude  is  due ;  and  thus  the  child  silently  pleads  with  him  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  morality  and  of  public 
order. 

*  I  ha?e  appended  to  thii  Report  a  itatement  of  the  Bgeiof  the  children  composing 
the  several  classes.    (See  Appendix  Z.) 
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Whilst  the  clergyman  founds  upon  the  labours  of  the  school  his 
hopes  for  2i  future  generation,  he  thus  finds  them,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  not  without  fruit  in  the  present. 

In  that  favourable  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  of  the  Battersea 
school,  I  am  desirous  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  it  in  its  cha- 
racter as  di  parochial  ox  village  school,  and  not  as  a  model  school. 

If  a  model  school  be,  simply,  one,  the  results  attained  in  which 
are  held  out  as  desirable  to  be  attained,  and,  with  adequate  resources, 
attainable  in  others,  then  is  this  school  fully  entitled  to  the  de- 
signation. 

It  is  not  with  reference  to  that  which  impracticable  in  elementary 
education,  but  that  which  is  actually  accomplished,  that  I  consider 
the  results  attained  in  it  remarkable — on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  much  more  might  be  done  in  it ;  and  I  found  this  opinion  as 
well  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  ablility  of  the  master  as  of  the 
educational  resources  placed  at  his  disposal.  If  that  influence  is 
to  be  exercised  upon  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses  of  our  population  to  which  the  friends  of  elementary  edu- 
cation look  forward,  and  if  to  this  it  be  a  necessary  condition  that' 
the  hearts  of  the  people  should  be  won  to  it,  then  it  is  necessary  that 
in  every  parish  there  should  be  established  a  school  at  least  as 
efficient  as  the  Battersea  school.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
result  should  not  be  accomplished,  if  the  cause  were  as  fortunate 
in  the  union  of  its  friends  as  it  is  in  the  goodwill  of  the  Government 
and  the  support  of  the  nation. 

But  if  the  Battersea  school  is  put  forward  as  a  model  school,  in 
the  sense  that  its  organization  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  are 
to  serve  as  types  on  which  the  organization  and  management  of 
other  schools  are  to  be  formed,  then  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  term 
very  improperly  applied  to  it. 

Seven  teachers  are  constantly  employed  in  the  task  of  instructing 
the  children  of  the  seven  classes  which  compose  it,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  head- master,  whose  duty  is  rather  to  see  that  the 
functions  of  these  teachers  are  efficiently  performed  than  himself 
to  teach. 

The  student  of  the  training  college,  to  whose  mind  this  school 
presents  itself,  therefore,  as  a  model,  when  at  length  he  takes  the 
task  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  school  upon  himself,  seeks  also 
seven  teachers  and  seven  classes,  and  adopts  the  Battersea  course 
of  instruction. 

The  teachers  at  Battersea  are  of  mature  years,  and  however 
inexperienced  in  teaching,  they  are  possessed,  themselves,  of  the 
knowledge  they  are  called  upon  to  communicate  to  others,  and 
they  have  every  motive  to  earnestness  and  assiduity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions.  The  national  schoolmaster  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  select  his  teachet-s  from  amongst  childreriy^  who 

*  Of  the  average  age  uf  10  or  II  yearsJ 
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have  had  little  instruetioQ  but  that  which  they  have  received  from 
other  children  no  older  than  themselves,  and  who  have  no  motive 
whatever  to  devote  to  teaching  any  feeble  ability  to  teach  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  possess, — ^who  are,  in  fact,  ii^disposed  to 
do  so. 

Thus,  taking  the  Battersea  school  as  bi$  modi^l,  and  placing 
himself  in  the  same  relation  to  his  monitors  in  which  Mr.  M*Leod 
formerly  stood  to  him^  he  constructs  a  school  obnoxious  to  all 
the  vices  of  the  monitorial  system ;  and,  pointing  to  the  disparity 
of  his  teachers  and  those  at  Battersea,  sits  down  in  despair  of  ac- 
complishing any  similar  result. 

If,  however,  he  has  been  instructed,  as  will  probably  be  the  case, 
that,  under  different  circumstances,  he  is  to  adopt  a  different  or- 
ganization from  that  of  the  Battersea  school,  then  that  school 
ceases  to  be  his  model,  and  this  admitted,  a  model  school  becomes, 
obviously,  a  desideratum.  Nothing  is  indeed^  in  my  opinion, 
more  needed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  training  college  than  a  true 
model  school ;  a  school  conducted  in  some  locality  not  far  distant 
from  it,  upon  the  same  plan  on  which  the  student  himself  is  to 
conduct  the  school  of  which  he  is  to  be  placed  in  charge,  and  whose 
results  are  achieved  under  the  same  difficulties  with  which  he  will 
have  to  contend ; — a  school  having  no  other  educational  resources 
than  such  as  the  promoters  of  other  schools  might  be  encouraged, 
aided  by  public  grants,  to  provide : — ^the  results  of  which  the  master 
mi^ht,  without  injustice  to  himself,  be  led  to  conapare  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labours,  and  the  success  of  which  he  might  without 
presumption  seek  to  emulate. 

I  have  gathered  fropi  my  communications  with  the  foiinders 
of  this  insititution,  that  their  general  views  in  the  organization 
of  the  Village  School  were  as  follows : — ^This  School  was  adopted 
not  simply  as  a  means^  of  instructing  the  pupil  of  the  training 
school  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  as  embodying  the  idea  that,  for 
success  in  elementary  instruction,  a  certain  proportion  of  skilled 
masters  or  assistants,  to  the  number  of  children  taught,  is  in* 
dispensable.  This  organization  supposes  that  the  master  should 
be  assisted  by  apprenticed  pupil-teachers  in  different  stages  of 
maturity,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  apprentice  to  every  30  or  40 
children.  The  head-master  at  Battersea  necessarily  holds  a  relation 
to  that  school  (as  the  teacher  of  didactics),  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  he  would  hold  in  a  village  school,  not  connected 
with  a  Normal  School,  but  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of  apprenticed 
pupil-teachers.  In  the  latter  case,  be  would,  during  every  hour 
in  the  day,  be  engaged  in  the  practical  business  of  instructing 
the  scholars.  The  Battwsea  Village  School  received  its  present 
organization  from  tb#  conviction  that  tlie  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  cannot  be  rendered  efficient  by  the  monitorial  system ; 
and  that  the  apprenticeship  of  the  most  proficient  and  skilful 
pupils  of  elementary  schools  affords  the  readiest  practicable  means 
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of  rearing  in  these  schools  a  body  of  assistant  masters,  who  may 
become  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
thus  complete  a  course  of  training  in  the  art  of  school-keeping, 
steadily  pursued  through  years  of  useful  experience.  That  organ- 
ization is  also  a  sign  that  the  founders  of  this  institution  were  not 
disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  any  system  of  instruction  in  this  country, 
the  machinery  of  which  should  in  any  respect  be  less  efficient 
than  that  which  the  poor  of  other  countries  enjoy,  either  from 
the  munificence  of  individuals  or  from  the  providence  of  the  Go- 
vernment. In  order  to  carry  into  execution  so  great  and  beneficial 
a  change  in  the  organization  of  our  parochial  schools,  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  would  be  required  in  aid  of  the  local  funds. 

In  a  former  part  of  ray  Report  oh  this  school,  1  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  very  inadequate  character  of  the  accommodation 
supplied  by  the  school-buildings.  The  whole  systen^  of  the  school 
obviously  si^ffers  from  the  confined  dimensions  of  the  school-room, — 
front  an  echo  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  silence,  and 
from  the  intolerable  noise  of  the  high-road  which  runs  close  under 
its  windows.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  many  teachers  are 
annually  distributed  over  the  country,  whose  practical  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching  is  acquired  by  their  eflForts  in  it,  any  cause  tending 
in  any  degree  to  impair  the  success  of  those  efforts  rises  into  an  evil 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  desirable  that  new  school  buildings  should  be  erected  in  some 
more  favourable  locality  for  the  use  of  the  Village  School. 

It  is  worthy,  also,  of  consideration  that,  by  reason  of  the  reputation 
which  this  school  has  acquired,  it  is  frequented  by  the  clergy,  and 
by  other  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  desirous  to  be- 
nefit the  cause  of  education  in  their  own  districts.  That  opportunity 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  school  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  it  not  being  afforded  to  them,  which  is  supplied  to 
the  Inspector,  they  are  left  to  such  impressions  as  they  may  derive 
from  a  cursory  observation,  often,  I  (fcubt  not,  influenced  by  those 
unfavourable  circumstances  under  which,  in  respect  to  its  school- 
buildings,  it  is  conducted. 

I  have,  &c., 

Hknry  Moseley. 

To  the  Rigid  Honourable  tlw  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
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List  of  Tsacheiu  that  have  been  Train bd  at  the  Battkrbka  Trainiko  School, 
with  their  present  Localities. 


Nam«  ofSchoolmattor. 


Sabool. 


Patroat. 


Mr.  William  Bragg 
Bilby  .  -. 
John  Diggeng. 
William  Diggens 
Alfred  Diggens 
Sims  .  .  . 
George  Kent  . 
Christie  •  • 
Bryan  .  .  • 
ForsB  •  »  . 
Mitchell  ,  . 
Rand  •  .  •  . ) 
Paclcett  ,  •  .( 
Wyver.  .  . 
Pringle  •  • 
George .     •     . 


Bohert  Blakeston 
Ephraim  Brown 
Alcock .  • 
6awer  .  . 
8mith  •  • 
Harry  Wood* 
Brand  . 
Eichard  Gr<>en 
Edward  X^ovf^y  • 
Daniel  Broughton 
Henry  Carvill .      • 

William  Hammond 

William  Evans     . 
Hice     •     .     .     • 


and  Mrs.  Wilkinson 

John  Goodall  •     •  1 
Tilleard     •     .     ./ 
Ferdinand  Jnglott 
Marshall  D'Avray 
Alcoi'n .     • 
Wilkins     . 
Farncomb  • 


Sheriffhales  •  .  .  . 
Ketley  .  .  .  .  • 
Tittensor  (Trentham) .     , 

Lilleshall 

Copesthome  .  •  •  • 
Marton  •  •  .  •  • 
Stamner  •  •  •  •  • 
Milton  Abbott.  .  •  , 
Motcomb  •  •  •  •  • 
Coleshill  .  .  .  .  . 
Penryn 

Calne  •••••« 

Stowerton 

Holland  Farm.  •  .  , 
Newbold  Verdun  and  SaV 

ing  Grove    »      .     •     • 
Partially  trained  and  likely 

to  return  to  the  school 
Bury    .     .     •     •     . 
Partially  trained  •     • 

Read 


Kingswopd.  •  *  • 
Tacalneston  .  •  . 
Hyd 

Broughton  .  •  .  • 
Dulwich  village  school 

Swindon     •     •     •     • 


:} 


William  Rush. 
Henry  Popef  . 
Thomas  Brown 


Old  Swinford  Hospital 
Milford      .     •     .     • 


Walkden  Moor  (very  re- 
cently). 

Gawtborp$9     •     •     •     t 

Malta 

Mauritius..     •      •     •     • 

Parkhurst  Prison   •     •     • 

Norwood  School  of  Industry 


(Partially  trained  at  Bat- 
tersea,  and  the  rest  at 
Norwood),  Bowood. 


The  Dulce  of  Sutherland. 

Edward  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  Earl  of  Grosvenor. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bt ,  M.P. 

Rev.  J.  Guthrie,  M.A. 

Sir  George  Philips,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Caroline  Fox.      ! 

The  Lady  Noel  Byron. 

Edmund  Grundy,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Richard  Fort,  Esq. 

T.  S.  Alcock,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  H.  James  Legge. 

Rev.  G.  Frost. 

John  Allen,  Esq.,  late  Mas- 
ter of  Dulwich  College. 

Directors    of   the    Great 
Western  Railway. 

The  Hon.  —  Foley. 

Anthony  &  Edward  Strutt, 
Esqs. 

Lord  Francis  Egertop. 

J.P.Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

The  Maltese  Government. 
The  Governor. 

The  Visitora. 

The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. 


The  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe. 


*  SioOT  TcmoTfd. 


t  Kow  at  the  paroeb  lal  aebodl  of  Cbriit  Cborcb,  Chelsea. 
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Lilt  of  Teachers  that  have  been  Trained  at  the  Battersea  Training  8c!hoo1,  &c.-— 

continued. 


Neme  of  9choo1master. 


School. 


PatroDi. 


William  Ockendon 
Cbarla  Castle 
Charles  Cast]^ 
Alexander  Braid 
Henry  Carvill 
Alfred  Goffin 
James  fiunter 
Georgie  Brougbton 
William  Haocing 
William  Joyner 
James  Longton 
Henry  Krinks  • 
James  Tilleaid 
Robeft  Grimson 
Samuel  Sharpe 
WilUam  Thomas 


John  Tregeow 
Henry  NichoUs 
Matthev  Hint 
William  Holmes 
John  Linn  ••    . 
Amos  Parsons  . 
Charles  Tonkin 


•:} 


Kingston  Union  Workhouse 
Parochial  sdiool,  Chelsea* 

Swindon,  Wiltshire     .     • 

South  Kolton,  Devon  •  . 
Tattersball,  liincoln  •  . 
Chelsea 

Oakendbav,  Lancadiire    • 

Caloe,  Wiltshire   •     .     . 

C8^)e8thome,  Cheshire.     • 

Hofwyl,  Switzerland  •     • 
Chevin^on,  Alnwick  . 
Chenies,  Bucks      .      . 
Wheal-Friendship,  Tavi- 
stock. 
Camkye,  Redruth*     .  -  • 

Dowkis,  MetAyr  Tydvil. 

Tonbridge  Wells  .     .  ;   . 
Sancreed,  Cornwall     •     • 
Returned  Lome  in  ill-health. 
Dead. 


The  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Ball. 
(Directors    of   the    Gneat 

Western  Itailway. 
Earl  Fortescue. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 
Rev.  W.H.Howard. 

Richard  Fort,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Guthrie.  ^ 

£.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 

De  Fellenberg's  School. 

Lord  Howick. 

Rev.    Lord   Wriothesley 

Russell. 
R.  Taylor,  Esq.  -^ 

Sir  C.  Lemon.  ^ 

tnS  JOiifi  vlUeSt. 

Rev.  J.  Pearson. 

S.  IVemenheere,  Es^. 
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Appendix  (D). 

JTie  National  SoeietyU  Training  Institution^  Battersea,  1845. 

The  National  Society  has  been  induced,  by  the  "  oflfer  of  contributions 
to  be  .specially  appropriated  in  aid  of  one  or  other  of  its  Training 
Institutions,  to  establish  subsidiary  funds  for  their  special  benefit." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  I  beg  leave  to  address  you  most 
respectfully  and  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  Battersea  College. 

It  was  instituted,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Tufnell,  and  having  been  much  enlarged,  it  was  transferred  to  the  National 
Society  at  the  close  of  the  year  1843. 

The  main  features  of  the  system  on  which  it  is  conducted  are  fully 
described  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for 
1842  and  1843.  The  only  modification  it  has  received,  under  the 
present  management,  is  in  the  departments  of  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical 
history,  and  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  The  time  occupied  in 
these  subjects  has  been  increased. 

The  masters  it  has  sent  out  are  now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  ;  and  the 
strongest  testimonials  are  constantly  received  of  their  efficiency  and 
usefulness. 

It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  admis- 
sion are  utterly  unable  to  contribute  any  sum  towards  their  own  training, 
and  are  destitute  of  books  and  school  apparatus. 

Others  have  exhausted  their  little  funds  in  paying  for  their  trainings 
clothes,  washing,  &c.,  and  are  equally  without  means  when  they  receive 
an  appointment  to  a  school. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  necessarily  large,  and  make 
corresponding  demand  on  the  special  fund  of  the  parent  society. 

Upon  these  considerations  (and  many  more  might  be  added),  I  respect-' 
fully  appeal  to  you  for  aid  towards  the  following  objects : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  exhibitions  of  15/.  and  10/.  each  towards  theex-^ 
penses  of  deserving  students. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  institution  library,  and  the  presentation  to' 
such  schools  as  may  receive  masters  from  the  Battersea  Institution,  of 
text-books,  black-boards,  and  other  apparatus,  required  for  efficient 
elementary  instruction,  according  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  Model' 
School. 

3.  The  development  of  the  scientific,  musical,  and  industrial  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  e.  g.y  the  enlargement  of  the  workshops^  puKhase 
of  a  printing  press,*  piano-forte,  organ,  a  second  seraphine,  electrical 
apparatus,'!'  telescope,  microscope,  some  optical  instruments,  a  galvanic 
battery,  a  thermometer,  chemical  furnaces,  a  barometer,  kc.^  and  the 
formation  of  a  botanical  garden. 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends,  a  neir  printing-office  has  been  erected^* 
materials  for  bookbinding  and  printing  purchased — and  four  exhibitions,  one  of  5/.,' 
two  of  10/.  and  one  of  15/.,  given  to  d^ser^ing  students. 

f  In  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  a  proof-sheet  of  this  appeal,  the  Rev.  Tullid' 
Cornthwaite  has  ju»t  presented  an  excellent  electrical  apparatus  to  the  institution,- 
besides  a  donation  in  money. 
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4.  The  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  students  from  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  whose  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government ;  a  most  important  feature  in  the  prospects  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

5.  The  erection  of  a  large  class-room,  capable  of  holding  120  students, 
to  serve  as  a  chapel  and  examination  hall. 

6.  The  purchase  of  standard  works  on  education,  maps,  models, 
diagrams,  plans  of  school-buildings,  &c.»  as  specimens  of  method  in 
elementary  instruction,  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  donations  and  subscriptions 
will  be  appropriated,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society's  Committee. 

It  is  not  designed,  by  this  appeal,  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
channels  which  furnish  contributions  to  the  National  Society ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  many  persons  who  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
efficient  training  of  schoolmasters,  and  would  cheerfully  aid  in  so  im- 
portant an  object. 

I  beg  in  conclusion  to  state,  that  I  and  my  able  fellow-tutors  have  but 
one  end  in  view,  namely,  tbe  improvement  of  elementary  instruction, 
according  to  the  tolerant  and  moderate  principles  of  the  Established 
Church. 

I  have,  &c., 

Thomas  Jackson,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 


Donations  already  Received 

E.  R.  Wood,  Esq.,  Fulham       , 

Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.      • 

A.  S]ade,  Esq.,  Battersea  • 

Rev.  John  Hoole,  Walthamstow 

Alma  at  Brompton  Church,  August,  17,  1845 

H.  S.  Tliornton,  Esq.,  Battersea  Rise 

Rev.  Tullie  Cornthwaite  .         • 

Benjamin  Edgington,  Esq.        . 

William  Cotton,  Esq.,  Leytonstone 

W.  Price,  Esq.,  Reigate  •         • 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  Reigate  • 

Mrs.  Wix,  Bifttersea         .         • 

T.  R.  Jefferson,  Esq.,  Battersea 

Anonymous    .         •         •         • 

R.  Fownes,  Esq.     •         •         • 

H.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Paddington     • 

Joshua  Stanger,  Esq.,  Keswick 

G.  Field,  Esq.,  Clapham 

Collection  at  Streatham   • 

Rev.  R.  Joynes,  Gravesend 

Mr.  Ikin,  Fulham   •         .         • 

Seymour  Tiemenheere,  Esq.     • 
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Appendix  (E). 

JYaminff  fmtffiaion^  Batter^eq^  March  25rt,  1844,  I 

The  Battersea  Training  Institation  ii  inteoded  to  prepare  young  i 
as  national  ^dkoolxnasters,  chiefly  for  die  manufacturing  njaid  mining 
distrioto.  They  are  to  c<Hitinue  at  students  one  year,  or  tiiereabouU. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  weU« 
and  msjde  suitable  improvement  in  dieir  leaminoTi  they  will  be  oonsidfr- 
ed  eligible  for  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Society. 

It  is  desirable  that  none  should  apply  for  admission  who  are  under 
twenty  or  ovi?r  thirty-six  yeu-s  of  age ;  and  they  are  earnestly  requested 
to  consider  beforehand  the  conditions  end  regulations  contained  in  thie 
document,  in  order  that  they  may  come  duly  pxepaved  to  £uiBi  them. 

The  reverend  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Church,  who  may 
be  desired  to  give  certificates  and  eign  or  countersign  testimonial?,  &re 
re^ectfully  requested  to  do  eo  eautioinly  end  con^deTately ;  remyembexing 
the  serious  harm  which  ihey  pay  occasion,  by  recommmding  persona 
for  admission  into  training,  of  whose  good  character  they  have  not  fiill 
personal  knowledge. 

Applfc^f^  for  admi^iop  must  p^/i^duce  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  or  district  where  they  have  last  resided.  They 
must  also  forward  testimonials  of  their  naoral  conduct  ajid  Christian  de- 
portment, from  three  respectable  householders,  to  whoin  they  have  been 
known  for  the  tspace  of  one  year  at  the  least ;  these  testimonials  to  be 
entirely  in  tfie  Jliandwriting  of  the  persons  whp  sign  tbera,  and  counter- 
sis:ned  by  the  CtV^rgyman  of  the  parisl^  ^n  "W^^^  tQ^  .sey^al  householders 
reside.  The  points  on  which  testimony  is  required ^e euch  as  ik&  follow- 
ing:— Age;  situation  in  life;  family  and  connexions;  how  educated; 
how  subsequently  employed ;  where  lately  residipg,  and  hgw  long ; 
moral  habit?  a^d  character ;  perspnal  appearj^j^e  and  gener^  health ; 
temper  and  dieposition,  particularly  as  to  n^Udrjeu  ;  whether  fond  of 
them;  whether  accustomed  to  manage  or  t9  teach  4^em;  whether  a 
regular  attendant  at  church;  whether  a  commumcant:  ly^c^er  ever 
employed  \n.  a  Sunday-school.  ' 

The  applicants  must  also  persoually  answ.er  ,tli;e  qu^ipu^  marked 
"No.  II."  in  this  paper,  and  write  a  letterto  the  Principal,  etating  their 
views  concerniug  education  generally,  and  more  particulariy  the  duties 
required  of  ^  National  Schoolmaster. 

They  will  then,  before  admisgion,  be  e?amiqe4  as  ^o  their  Joiowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  secred  history  and  geo- 
graphy, and  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  end  arithmetic 
They  must  read  fluently,  spell  correctly  from  dictation,  write  a  good,  bold 
hand,  be  well  practised  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  in- 
clusive, and  above  all,  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  will  also  be  desirable  for  them  to 
have  studied  carefully  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

If  resident  in  the  country,  the  applicants  need  not  come  to  London 
to  be  examined.  Assuming  their  testimonials  to  be  satisfactory,  Ex- 
amination Papers  [Form  "  No.  I."]  will  be  forwarded,  under  cover,  to 
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the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  district  in  which  they  live,  or  to  some  other 
competent  person  whom  he  may  appoint ;  and  the  applicants  will  be 
desired  to  fill  up  these  papers  without  aa^istance  ^f  kind  whatever. 
A  written  pledge  to  this  effect  will  he  required  ))efore  the  papers  can  be 
received. 

If  these  are  approved,  the  candidate  will  be  admitted  a  Probationer 
for  three  months,  on  his  paying,  or  giving  adequate  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  8/.  3^.  to  the  Society,  for  the  quarter's  board  and 
washing;  the  instruction  he  may  receive  being  gratituous.  But  in  case 
it  is  found,  before  the  end  of  this  period,  that  he  discovers  no  fitness  for 
the  office  of  a  teacher,  or  is  otherwise  incompetent,  he  will  be  calif  d  upon 
to  withdraw,  and  will  be  charged  only  for  the  number  of  the  we^ks  be 
may  have  resided  in  the  Institution,  ^t  the  rate  of  32/.  12*.  a-year. 

The  establishment  consists  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal ;  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Vice-Principal ;  Mr.  Thomas  Tatp, 
Mathematical  Master;  Mr.  M'Leod,  Master  pf  the  Pattersea  Moidel 
School,  and  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  or  ^JetJ^od ;  and  ilr.  J^mji,  Industrial 
Master.  Lectures  on  Geography  will  be  given  statedly  by  Mr.  Hughes  ^ 
on  Music,  by  Mr.  HuUah  and  his  Assistants  ;  on  Gymnastics,  by  Mr. 
Cousins ;  and  on  Writing,  by  Mr.  Zurhorst. 

Under  these  gentlemen,  the  pupils  will  be  employed  in  studying, — as 
far  as  may  be  practicable  and  expedient  in  a  twelve-months'  course, — the 
Doctrines,  &c.,  of  the  Bible,  as  expounded  by  the  Church  of  England ; 
General  Church  History;  Hiatory  of  the  English  Church  and  Liturgv: 
— Etymology;  English  Grammar;  Commi^rcial  Arithmetic;  Engliph^ 
Roman,  and  Gjreek  History ;  Mechanics ;  Mathematics ;  Pestalozzian 
Arithmetic  ;  Chemistry ;  Land  Surveying ;  the  Mulhauser  Method  of 
Writing;  the  Phonic  Method  of  Reading;  and  especially  the  Art  of 
Teaching.  For  this  last  most  important  purpose,  the  Village  School  of 
Batterse^L  jf  allowed  by  t)^e  Honourable  ^d  Reverend  Robert  Eden,  t(^ 
conti^Ui^t  ^  fQF^e%)  ^he  Model  School  pf  the  Institution  ;  and  the  Pupil- 
Teachers  will  ,4evote  some  hours  a-day,  during  the  last  four  months  of 
their  term,  to  attendance  at  that  school,  having  classes  there  assigned 
them  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M'Leod.  They  wijl  also  be 
required  to  assist  in  gardening  and  household  work,  dndcr  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Linn. 

Thomas  Jackson^  M.A.,  Principal. 

%*  Donations  of  books  for  the  library,  and  specimens  of  manufacture, 
fossils,  &c.,  for  the  museum,  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 


No.  }. 

Qfie^ions  to  be  answered  personally  by  every  Candidate  for  admis' 
Stan  as  a  Probationer  into  the  Batt&rsea  Training  Institvfiaiu 

Scripture, 

Give  some  account  of  the  life  of 

What  does  Scripture  tell  us  respecting 

Explain  the  doctrine 

Show  from  Scrripture  that  wf  are  bound  to 
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Liturgy. 

Give  Bome  historical  account  of ' 

How  does  the  Ruhric  direct  concerning 

Show  that  the  Liturgy  recognises  the  doctrine  of 

What  is  stated  in  the  XXaIX  Articles  concemiDg 

History. 

Mention  some  remarkahle  event  in  the  reign  of 
At  what  period  occurred , 
Give  some  account  of ; 

English  Grammar. 

Define  a' 

Write  a  sentence  containing 

Name,  as  parts  of  speech,  the  words 

What  rules  of  Syntax  arc  exemplified  in  the  sentence 

Arithmetic. 

Multiply 

Divide 

Represent  in  the  denomination  of 

What  cost  at  per  ? 

If  cost  what  will 

If  men  perform  a  work  in  days,  how  soon  will 

men  do  it  ? 

If  men  in  days  of  hours  long,  build  a  wall 

feet  long,  feet  high,  and  feet  thick ;  how  many 

men  in  days  of  hours  long  can  build  a  wall  feet 

long  feet  high,  and  feet  thick  ?  ^ 

Compute  the  simple  interest  of  for  at  per  cent, 

per  annum.    Add  the  fractions 


No.  II. 

Paper  to  he  filled  up  by  every  Candidate  for  admission  as  a  Proba- 
tioner  into  the  Battersea  Training  Institution. 

Being  desirous  of  obtaining  admission  as  a  Probationer   into  the 
National  Society's  Institution,  at  Battersea,  I  do  hereby  declare,  viz. : — 

(1)  That  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  given  truly  and 
without  reserve. 

(2)  That  in  case  of  my  being  admitted  into  the  Institution,  I  will 
conduct  myself  orderly  and  respectfully. 

(3)  That  in  the  event  of  my  obtaining  an  appointment  to  a  school 
through  the  influence  of  the  National  Society,  I  will  serve  my 
employers  faithfully  and  diligently,  endeavouring  to  carry  the 
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Society's  principles  into  eflFcct  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  and 
to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  children 
intrusted  to  my  care. 

N.B. — An  answer  must  be  given  to  every  question, 

].— Where  and  when  were  you  bom  and  baptised  ? 

2. — ^Where  and  when  were  you  confirmed? 

3. — By  whom  were  yon  examined  for  confirmation  ?  \ 

— and,  by  what  Bishop  were  yon  confirmed  ?  / 
4.— Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Lord's) 

Supper  ?••••• I 

5. — How  long  have  you  been  a  regular  commu-i 

nicant?    •• J 

6.— ^Are  you  single  or  married  ? 

(If  married  the  certificate  of  marriage  must  be 
produced.) 
7.-^If  you  have  any  children,  state  the  names  and 

aj^s  of  every  one  of  them  ..••.•, 
8. — ^To  what  trade  or  calling  were  you  brought 

up  ?    How  long  have  you  left  it  ?    Were  you 

apprenticed  to  the  trade • 

9. — How  have  you  been  employed  for  the  lasti, 

four  years  ? — with  whom  ? — and  where  ?  .     •  J 
10. — Where  are  you  living  at  this  present  time  ? — 1 , 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?    •     •     •     •  I 
11. — Have  you  any  debts  or  pecuniary  incum-i. 

brances  of  any  kind  ? 


12. — Have  you  means  of  paving  the  thirty-two 
pounds  twelve  shillings  which  are  charged  b; 
the  Society  for  jour  maintenance  at  the  Insti 
tution  without  mcurring  any  debt  ? 


":1 


Appendix  (F). 


Work  done  by  the  Students. 

1.  A  model  map  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  exhibiting  a  comparative 
view  of  its  surface;  the  mountains,  &c.  being  all  done  to  a  scale. 

2.  A  model  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  comprising  a  representation  of  the 
external  physical  features  of  that  country  as  explored  by  recent 
authorities. 

3.  A  working  model  of  section  of  the  steam-engine,  executed  for  [the 
purpose  of  illustrating  lectures  upon  that  subject. 

4.  On  two  zinc  plates,  the  solar  system  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of  Copernicus; 
the  latter  being  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
sun  in  comparison  with  the  planets. 

5.  A  brick  provision-house,  near  the  piggery. 

6.  Four  rustic  garden-seats. 

7.  Summer-house. 

8.  Over  one  of  the  walks  of  the  garden  has  been  erected  a  Chinese 
pagoda,  in  trellis-work,  for  creeping  plants. 

9.  The  hot-house  has  been  enclosed  by  an  ornamented  fence. 

10*  In  the  paint-house  such  alterations  have  been  effected  as  to  admit 
of  fruit  being  deposited  there  for  preservation. 
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1 1.  OutlJR^^  of  tfie  m^p  of  i^ift,  Uwppe,  jSpgland,  <i?c.,  ba^ye  l^^n  drawn 
pi>  Jblack  boards. 

12.  A  portion  of  the  garden-ground  has  beeii  appropriate^  to  fh^  rearing 

of  botanical  specimens. 

13.  An  '*  Attwood*8  Machine"  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  falling 

bodies. 

14.  A  large  model  of  Jerusalem  and  the  environs ;  the  buildings  in  cork. 
The  elevation  of  the  surrounding  country  shown  on  an  accurate* 
scale;  the  measurementp  Recording  to  Dr.  Roblrisoii,  ^c. 

15.  A  bee-house. 


Appbn0i:s  (G). 


Daily  Moutine  of  Industrial  Occupations. 


Nttmber  of 

Students  em- 

ployed in 

each  occupa- 
tion. 

Printers. 

6 

4 

Clean  knives  and  fofks. 

4 

Pump  water. 

4 

Prepare  vegetables. 

1 

Librarian. 

2 

Modellers,  i 

H 

Attend  to  master's  rooms.     ' 

1 

Open  and  close  windows  in  the  old  building. 

1 

Dust  and  take  accQUoi  Af  JHuy«iS  aoi  fiffhs*  , 

2 

Attend  to  gas  aud  close  shutters. 

1 

Attend  to  tool-house. 

1 

Letter-carrier. 

2 

Carpenters. 

2 

Painters. 

2 

Sweep  lower  lauding  a;id  ^tairs  in  new  building. 

1 

Recorder,  f.  e,  take  account  of  students^  \&t&  or  absent,  from  any  lesson, 

.^^:?^9' 

2 

Sweep  upper  landing  apd  stairs  in  new  building. 

2 

,,     '         ,/              M     '           ^Id  building. 

1 

Light  firfi  iniower  class-room. 

1 

Sweep  Ipwer  class-room » 

1 

Light  fire  in  laboratory. 

1 

, ,            dining-hall. 

1 

, ,            upper  class-room. 

1 

Sweep  lobby  and  passage. 
, ,      yard  and  coVeried  v»y. 

1 

I          c 

Clean  no^astic  syrfoces. 

1 

Clean  and  put  away  drawin^-ajatea. 

2 

Clean  dining-hall  windows.     '       ' 

1 

Attend  to  basins  in  lavatory. 

1 

, ,            , ,         covered  way. 

2 

Clean  laboratory  windows. 

2 

, ,    lower  class-xopm  windowp . 
Attend  to  gymnasllcs,  &c. ' 

1 

2 

Clean  upper  class-rooiA  windows. 

8 

Superintendents  and  waiters. 

Training  ofid  Village  Scp(^ls  at  Battersea. 
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Appendix  (H). 
Hiei^ry. 


Day§. 

Break&st. 

Dinner. 

Sapper. 

Sunday 

Coffee  and  tea,  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Cold  boiled   beef,   potatoes, 
bpef,iuidbi^. 

Tea,  with  bread 
and  butter. 

Monday     • 

Coffee  and  tea,  with 
bread  and  buttjcr. 

Boiled  mutton,  suet- puddings, 
vegetables,  bread,  a^d  beer. 

Tea,  with  bread 
and  buttjpr. 

Tijfi*4«gr     . 

Cofe^i^idte^,witU 
bread  and  butter. 

^Loaat   iji^u^Q,    yegetabUs, 
bread,  and  beer. 

Tea,  wi^i  bread 
and  butter. 

Yflfdjoe^^y 

HJo^wilteajwith 
bread  and  butter. 

beer,  and  vegetables. 

Tea,  with  bread 
and  butter. 

Thursday    . 

Coffee  and  tea,  with 
l»r«ad  and  bu4;ter. 

Roast    mutton,    vegetables, 
breed,  and  beer.  ^ 

Tea,  with  bread 
And  butter. 

Friday .      . 

Coffee  and  tea,  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Me^p«^j»g«.   veget^Jes, 
bread,  and  beer. 

Tea,  with  bread 
and  butter. 

^fkP^   • 

Ipjr^^ljnd  butter. 

P^t  beef,  wtfSf^X^  brcjid, 
aj^d  Ij^^er, 

Te»,wi&  bread 
«^d  butter. 

N.p. — J]»B  pae^li  ^^f^^^^  0"Jt  ^y  V%^^  ^^  t^  ftudenti,  selected"  weekly,  consisting 
of '/our  of  the  senior  piember?  9f  the  establishment,  acting  as  superintendents,  and  four 
of  ftje  junior  students  serving  in  the  capacity  of  waiter^ 

•j,*  Half  the  allowance  of  meat  allowed  pn  Mondays,  Wednesdajr^  and  Fridays. 


ArPB»DIX  (I). 


Syll^BI^*. — Lfictfirfi^  by  tlf^  Bev,  tl^  f^rinfipqL 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  Principal 
dar^kg  the  b^  year;: — 

1 .  xHe  1m ^ry  of  ijie  .Chuceh  of  dami^  fiiom  the  AscensbB  of  our  bbssed 

Redeemer  until  the  .Gpiiiicil  of  Nic«^  induding  skotefaes  of  ihe  faere- 
jBieSy  Jti^^etjcB,  propagation  of  the  Goapel^  lives  of  .emi^en,t  mien, 
cpuncHs,  aanals  pjTtJb^  ^^^s,  perseputionp,  &c.,  4^?^*^  ^^^  period. 

2.  Thip  history  pf  the  progress  an^   prppf^atiq^  of  Cbris,tianjty  in 

England,  from  ija^^  efirlies^  tiipi^s  tUl  .the  Norman  CQQque8,t. 

3.  The  points  of  the  foregoing  history  most  proper  for  children. 

4.  The  use  of  the  categories  in  elementary  teaching. 

5.  Upon  a  certain  kind  of  picturesque  description  proper  for  illustrating 

history  to  children. 

6.  The  elementary  education  of  Holland. 

7.  The  defects  ^and  advantages  of  the  simultaneous  and  monitorial 

systems. 

8.  The  connexion  between  history  and  geography.    The    races    of 
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mankind.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Empires.  Their  respect- 
ive boundaries.  Their  conquests.  Tyre ;  its  commerce,  govern- 
ment, and  colonies.  A  parallel  between  Tyre  and  more  modern 
cities.  The  city  of  Babylon.  Persepolis.  The  Persian  empire ; 
its  rise,  progress,  and  decay.     Asia  Minor.     Lydians. 


Appendix  (K). 


Syllabus. — Course  of  Instruction  by  the  Rev,  the  Vice-Principal. 
1.  Scripture. — Under  this  head  the  amount  of  regular  instruction 
has  been — 

(a)  The  history  contained  in  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and 

Numbers. 
(5)  The  four  Gospels. 
(c)  The  principal  Old    Testament    prophecies   concerning    the 

Messiah. 
{d)  The  principal  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

2.  English   Grammar. — This  subject  has  been  taught  without  the 

employment  of  any  text-book,  except  a  small  published  collection 
of  parsing  exercises.  Instruction  has  been  given  on  the  nature  of 
the  several  parts  of  speech,  their  inflections,  and  the  syntactical 
rules  to  which  they  conform  ;  and  that  instruction  has  been  com- 
municated, for  the  most  part,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
practice  of  parsing.  But  it  is  designed  that  the  students  of  the 
senior  division  shall,  towards  the  close  of  each  year,  finish  their 
grammatical  course  with  the  reading  and  explanation  of  a  formal 
text-book  on  the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

3.  History  of  England. — No.    1.  of  the  historical  series  published 

by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  class-book ;  and  the  portions  of  it  which  have  been  read 
are  the  successive  reigns  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.,  inclusive, 
and  those  from  George  III.  to  Victoria. 

4.  Etymology. — ^This  branch  has  been  taught  by  the  aid  of  Ross's 

Outlines  of  Etymology,  none  of  the  students  now  in  training  having 
advanced  beyond  the  vocables  under  the  letter  Q. 

5.  Descriptive  Geography. — This  branch  of  instruction  having  been 

intrusted  to  thcTice-Principal,  about  the  beginning  of  August  last, 
has  not  been  taught  beyond  a  general  survey  of  the  map  of  the 
world  and  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  Europe 
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Appendix  (L). 

Syllabus. — Course  of  Instruction  hy  Mr.  Tate. 

Arithmetic. — Demonstrations  of  all  the  most  useful  rules,  after  the 
methods  followed  in  Mr.  Tate's  work  on  the  "  First  Principles  of  Arith- 
metic;" construction  of  questions  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  large 
schools.  * 

Algebra. — Simple  equations;  text-book,  Introduction  to  Algebra, 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

Proportion. — Quadratic  equations ;  text-book,  Hali*s  Algebra,  first 
30  questions.  Quadratic  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities  ;  text- 
book, Hall's  Algebra,  first  20  questions.  Arithmetic  and  geometric 
progressions.  A  few  simple  cases  of  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry. 

Mensuration. — A  selection  of  the  most  useful  rules  commonly 
^iven.  Calculation  of  railway  cuttings,  the  more  difficult  cases  by 
Professor  Moseley's  formula.  Excavation  and  transfer  of  material  by 
means  of  waggons,  as  well  as  by  barrows. 

Geometry. — ^The  47th  proposition  of  Euclid,  with  the  propositions 
upon  which  it  neces.sarily  depends.  Illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
similar  triangles. 

Trigonometry. — Fundamental  theorem.  Easy  questions  on  heights 
and  distances.  Given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  to  find  the 
area  of  the  triangle.  Simple  cases  of  surveying  with  the  chain  and  the 
theodolite.     Levelling  with  the  theodolite. 

Globes  and  Mathematical  Geography. — Outlines  of  astronomy. 
Lines  upon  the  globe,  with  problems.  Construction  of  a  map  of 
England. 

Mechanics.— Work.  Various  problems  on  work.  Accumulated 
work.  Equality  of  moments.  Constructive  mechanics.  Mechanical 
powers  investigated  on  the  principle  of  work. 

Steam-Engine. — Descriptive  history  of  the  steam-engine.  Work  of 
Dteani- engine,  with  the  steam  acting  at  a  mean  pressure  as  well  as  ex- 
pansively* Work  of  an  engine  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Fluids.  Bramah's  press.  Pressure  on 
flood-gates.  Pressure  on  embankments.  Specific  gravity.  Floating 
bodies.  Depth  a  barge  will  sink  with  a  given  load.  The  atmosphere. 
Mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  barometer,  syphon,  reciprocating 
springs,  air  pump,  Marriotte's  and  Guy  Lussac's  laws,  common  pump, 
force-pump,  plunger-pump,  fire-engine. 

Chemistry. — ^The  essential  substances  in  the  atmosphere.  Oxy- 
geh,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas.  Properties  of  each.  The  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  not  accidental.  The  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

AoRicuLTURiL  Chemistry. — The  orgauic  part  of  plants  is  composed 
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of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Food  of  plants ;  the  way 
in  which  it  enters  the  plant.  The  way  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas  enters 
into  the  body  of  the  plant.  Tlie  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  the 
plant.     Functions  and  structure  of  plants.     Inorganic  part  of  plants. 

Soils, — To  determiiie  the  relative  quantity  of  organic  matter ;  to 
determine  the  relative  proportion  of  lime ;  physical  properties  of  soils  ; 
meansof  improving  land: — 1st.  Mechanical  means.  l)raining, plough- 
ing, sub-ploughing,  and  deep  ploughing.  2nd.  Chemical  means. 
Manures  of  two  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal ;  digested  and  undigested 
manures ;  mineral  manures. 


AppfeNbix  (M). 


Syllabus. — Course  of  Instraction  by  Mr.  M'Leod. 

Mr.  M'Leod's  coiirse  blf  instructiohcom  prises  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

The  bhiircb  Catechism  ;  Scripture  Gieography ;  Demonstrative 
Arithmetic,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic  according  to 
the  method  of  PtstaloS&2i  i  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the  faults  which 
the  teachers  in  training  may  haVe  committed  while  conducting  the 
classes  assigned  them  in  the  Model  School. 

The  Critical  Remarks  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads :— • 

1.  Little  skill  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  lessout 

2.  Bible  lessons  not  properly  sketched  out,  and  the  applicatibn  tiot 

sufficiently  practical. 
t.  The   questions  proposed  not  such  as  to  require  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

4.  Explanation  of  terms  not  sufficiently  simple. 

5.  Errors  taught  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

6.  Geographical  lesson  nbt  systematically  arranged. 

7.  Want  of  quickness  in  the  solution  bf  arithmetical  questions  oh  the 

black-board. 

8.  Answers  received  from  only  a  few  children)  and  these  too  often 

.  allowed  to  answer  simuUaneousfy. 

9.  Errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation. 

10.  The  teacher's  manner,  whether  dull  or  animated,  &c. 

11.  The  tone  of  the  voice,  whether  harsh  or  shrill,  &c. 

1 2.  Distance  from   the  class,  and  the  proper  posture  of  the  body  not 

attended  to. 

13.  Dictation  and   composition  lessons  noi  carefully  examined  and 

corrected, 

14.  Children  allowed  to  make  the  figures  bh  their  slates  in  a  careless 

fhanner. 

15.  Children  permitted  (6  read  tod  fast,  the  stops  passed  'over,  and 

little  ftklU  shown  in  eiamihing  on  what  has  be^n  read. 

16.  The  order  of  the  iclass  hdt  maintained,  ahd  the  plans  f(yr  dectirihg 

quietness  not  observed. 
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17.  Children  not  properly  superintended  in  the  play-grouud. 

18.  Proper  motives  for  the  reg^Iation  of  conduct  not  appealed  to* 

19.  Habits  of  kindness,  redpeci,  &c.,  not  cultiyated. 

39.  No  attempt  made  to  arouse  and  enlighten  the  conscience. 

Besides  the  Critical  Remarks^  Lectures  have  been  given  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

1.  I>uties  to  be  observed  on  opening  the  schoo  ;  prayers,  by  whom 

they  should  be  read. 

2.  On  giving  fiible  lessons  according  to  the  simultaneous  and  elliptical 

method* 

3.  Various  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

4.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  teaching  readiilg. 

5.  On  Spelling,  dictation,  and  com(>osition. 

6.  Thfe  monitorial,  simultaneous,  and  mixed  methods  of  Instruction. 

7.  Method  of  teaching;  geography* 

8.  On  school  government. 

9.  Oti  school  orgaiti^ktion^  the  classification  of  children,  and  the  pre- 
,   paration  of  time  tables. 

lOi  The  duties  of  teachers  in  reference  to  clergymen,  committees,  and 

parents. 
1 1*  Moral  qualities  impoHant  in  a  teacher. ' 
12»  Formation  of  habits  in  children* 

Geography. 

Since  the  beginning  of  August,  Scripture  geography  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taug:ht  by  me.  The  geographical  course 
will  embrace  the  following  countries: — Asi^  Minor,  Pdlestlne,  Mesopo^ 
tami^L,  aiid  Chaldee. 

The  arrangement  that  has  been  adopted  in  teaching  the  geography 
of  Asia  Minor  is  as  follows : — 

1.  I'he  name  of  the  country.  2.  Boundaries.  3.  Astrotidinical  posi- 
tion, length,  &a  4.  Mountaiad»  plains,  valleys.  5.  Rivers,  lakes. 
6.  Minerals.  7.  Ciimate.  8.  Animals  and  vegetables.  9.  People, 
mdnnerd  and  customs,  religidn  lind  government.  10.  Commerce. 
11.  Divisions,  towns,  &c.     12.  Islands. 

Arithmetic. — Text  Books. 
Tate's  Arithmetic.    M'Leod'a  Arithmetical  Questions. 

The  Church  Cateckim.—Text  Books. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Catechism.    The  Oxford  Catechism. 
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Appendix  (N). 

Questions  Proposed  to  the  Students  op  the  Battersea  Training 
Schools,  in  October,  1845,  by  the  Inspector. 

Scriptural  Knowledge — {Genesis,  ExodiLs^  Numbers,  and  the 
Gospels), 

1.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Numbers? 

2.  What  events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  are  typical  ? 

3.  Relate  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  death  of  Aaron. 

4.  What  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  refer  to  the  Messiah  in  hia 

offices  of  **  a  Teacher,"  '*  a  Mediator,"  and  "  a  Saviour?" 

5.  What  are  the  Parables  recorded  in  the  13th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew? 

6.  Give  texts  of  Scripture  illustrative  of  the  following  Christian  Graces  " 
—'•Humility,"  ** Meekness,**  "Temperance,'*  *' Diligence,  "Con- 
tentment,** "Self-denial,"  "Meditation,"  "Watchfulness." 

1.  What  Elements  of  the  Christian  Character  are  illustrated  in  Scripture 
by  the  following  symbols?  — "  A  Light,"  "  Incense,**  "  a  Lamp,** 
"  Salt,'*  "  Palms,**  "  a  Sword,*'  "  a  Girdle.** 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice? — In  what  respect 

is  the  federal  character  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  Law  apparent  ? 
— Explain  the  following  passages : — 

"  With  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  Salt.'*— "The  Salt  of 

the  Covenant  of  thy  God.*' — Lev,  2—13. 
"  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep 

the  Feast.**  -1  Cor.  5—7, 8. 
*'Thi8  is  the  new  Testament  in  my  blood.*' — Luke  22 — 20. 

9.  Describe  the  rites  observed  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
and  apply  them  to  illustrate  the  account  given  by  the  Evangelists 
of  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord. 

10.  What  was  the  Covenant  of  Works,  and  what  the  Covenant  of  Grace? 
— Who  were  the  parties  to  these  Covenants  respectively? — What 
their  Conditions,  their  Seals,  their  Privileges,  and  their  Penalties? 

Church  History, 

1 .  What  are  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Church 

during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  ? 

2.  Give  texts  of  Scripture  showing  the  prominence  assigned  in  the 

preaching  of  the  Apostles  to  "the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
Dead?*' 

3.  What  is  the  history  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  observance  of  the 

Mosaic.  Law  by  Gentile  Converts,  and  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
first  Council  at  Jerusalem  in  respect  to  it  ? 

4.  What  proof  is  there  of  the  submission  of  the  Church  to  the  authority 

of  that  Council  ? 

5.  What  circumstances  are  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens? 

6.  What  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics? 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  Life  of  St.  John. 
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8.  Give  some  particulars  in  respect  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  Christians 

of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  to  their  manner  of  conducting  Public 
Worship  and  administering  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

9.  Relate  some  particulars  as  to  the  Lives  of  the  following  eminent 

Men :— Origeuy  Chrysostom,  Felagius»  Augustine,  Bede.  | 

Natural  Philosophy  and  AgricuUurol  Chemistry  > 

1.  Describe   the  barometer,   and   account  for  the  suspension  of  the 

barometric  column. 

2.  Describe  and  explain  the  common  suction-pump. 

3.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew;  and  account  lor  the  deposition  ot 

it  in  different  quantities  on  different  substances. — Why  are  the 
clearest  nights  of  summer  the  coldest  ? 

4.  Enumerate  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  express, 

under  symbolical  forms,  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
unite,  severally,  to  form  them. 

5.  Give  a  method  by  which  atmospheric  air  may  be  analyzed,  and  show 

in  what  respects  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  apparent  in 
its  chemical  constitution. 

6.  What  is  the  food   of  plants?  by  what  organs  do  they  receive  it, 

and  into  what  substances  do  they  convert  it  ? 

7.  On  what  general  causes  does  the  efficacy  of  manure  depend? 

8.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  animal  manure,  and  their  effects. 

9.  Describe,  in  like  manner,  the  different  forms  of  mineral  manure. 

The  Art  of  Teaching. 

1.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  different  methods  which  have  been 

proposed  for  organizing  an  elementary  school. 

2.  What  different  methods  have  been  proposed  for   teaching  children 

to  read,  and  on  what  principles  have  they  respectively  been 
founded  ? 

3.  How  would  you  organize  a  school  of  150  children,  supposing  that 

you  had  an  assistant  master  and  a  class-room  ?  What  arrange- 
ment of  desks,  forms,  &c.,  would  you  recommend  for  such  a 
school,  and  what  apparatus  should  you  require? 

4.  Give  a  time  table  for  such  a  school,  supposing  it  situated   in   a 

manufacturing  district,  and  specify  particularly  the  part  you  would 
yourself  take  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  that  which  you 
would  assign  to  your  assistant. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  mechanics  which 

you  would  address  to  a  class  in  your  school. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and    of  the 

principal  events  in  her  reign,  in  the  words  in  which  you  would 
address  a  lesson  to  a  class  in  your  school. 

English  History*  and  English  Grammar, 

1.  Give  some  account  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  the  attempt  made 
to  place  her  on  the  throne  of  England. 

*  From  Henry  VXII.  to  Elisabeth,  and^from  Charl«i  I.  to  Victoria. 
II.  E 
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2.  Give  an  analysts  of  the  ret^n  df  Charles  I. 

8.  Whikt  are  the  names  of  the  most  emineBt  Itteranr  men  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  their  Works? — ^What  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  literature  of  that  period  ? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  Statesmen  who  were  successively  at  the  head 

of  the  Government  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  enumerate 
in  their  proper  order  the  great  naval  engagements  of  that  period. 

5.  Relate  the  principal  events  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

6.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  following  passage;   parse    the  words 

printed  in  italics,   and  give  the  derivations  of  those  words,  the 

etymology  of  which  you  are  acquainted  with. 
Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day^  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn. 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever  during  dark 
Surround  me — from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
C%U  off»-*-andy  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair^ 
Presented  with  a  universal  Uank 
Of  Nature's  works^to  me  eocpun^ed  and  rased — 
And  wisdom^  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  dut« 
So  much  the  rather.  Thou*  celestial  Ltght^ 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powere 
Irradiate;  there  pla&t  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse ;  that  I  may  see  «nd  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Creography — Historical  and  Descriptive, 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  China. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  inatractioa  in  the  geography  ef  tlie 

Holy  Land  which  you  would  address  to  a  dass  in  your  school. 

3.  Describe  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  river  system  of  Asia  Minor, 

and  give  some  account  of  the  folbwing  towns -^Trehiiond^, 
Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Nice,  Sardts,  Epheeua. 
4«  Write  down   the  names  of  the  independent  slates  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  draw  a  map  exhibiting  their  relative  pQ8ition,*-~What  are 
the  territories  of  the  &ing  of  Sardinia? 
5.  How  is  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surfiuse  meanired  ? 
;  6*  What  is  the  cause  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  daily  dnnge  in  the  time 
and  height  of  high  water  ? 
7.  What  is  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  what  the  extent  and 
general  conformation  of  its  surface  ? 
.  8,  Draw  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  showing  the  positions  of  the  principal 
coal  fields,  and  the  great  man  ufiicturing  towns  dependent  upon 
them.     And  state  what  are  the  chief  articles  of  manu&otnre  at  the 
following  places — Dundee,  Paisley,  Derby,  Wolverhampton,  Wal- 
sall, Barnsley,  Redditch,  Tiverton. 
9.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  Gulf  stream  ?r — 
Give  a  particular  account  of  the  course  and  velocity  of  the    Gulf 
stream. 
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4lffehTn^  Geometry,  Triponametry,  Mmwrati^nt 

1.  Show  that  iKihx-{-ac»^2ax:3:{b  +ir—  9)aa^  and  prove 

the  Me  for  the  ehange  ef  aigns  Ib  aubtpaction. 

2.  Prove  that  ^  ^  ^.  ^«d  th^t     J  >^  -f  =  JJJ  »^d    rcdqp?   to  its 


simplest  form  the 

5  expr^ariaii  ^JL^ 

*  -^l 

Solve  th?  equations— r  j 

♦oj 

+            ^ 

& 

S 

4a:  +  3 

_L       ?»  --  29 

9 

Bar  -  19 

4a; 

20  -  4x 

5    —   a:  35 

4.  A  number  of  persons  hire  a  bopi  fof  £a  to  convey  them  b  miles : 
after  they  have  completed  c  miles,  they  take  in  d  additional 
passengers,  apd  the  cost  being  f quitably  divided,  each  qf  those 
v^ho  have  made  the  whole  voyage,  pays  £i  as  his  snare  of  the  ex- 
pense—bow many  were  there  ? 

5*  Snow  that  parallelograms  pppn  ?qua1  b^ses^  mi  between  th^  same 
parallels,  are  equal. 

6,  Two  towers,  one  of  wbicb  is  40  feet  higher  thao  the  other,  afe  50 
feet  asunder;  and  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  eMreioities  pf  their 
shadows  coincide,  the  shadow  of  tlm  less  ia  100  fe^t  Ippgr-wliat 
are  the  heights  of  the  towers? 

*7.  What  is  the  weight  of  tbe  air  in  a  room  25  fl.  6  io.  loQgt  14  (t  10 
in*  wide,  and  Q  fU  7  in.  high.     The  sp.  g.  of  tbe  w  being  '001328. 

8.  Define  the  sine  of  *n  angle— show  that  tan  A;   =^       / ,  and 

prove  that  the  sid«a  of  » triangle  $if  e  to  one  anotbsr  as  tb«  sines 
of  their  opposite  Angles, 
fi.  At  •  distanee  of  59  miles  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna  was  observed 
ip  have  qh  togubir  eievAiion  of  1^  17''— what  is  tbe  hsight  of  the 
qiounlain  ? 

10.  A  horizontal  road  40  feet  wide,  and  having  dopes  of  3  to  1,  is  to 

be  eut  through  an  emio^Qee,  tbe  heights  of  differant  points  an 
whose  surface,  abov^tbe  level  of  tbe  road,  taksn  at  equal  distances 
of  20  feet,  are  as  fQl|pws*''-0,  7,  13,  17,  35,  a6,  20,  d,0^how 
many  cubip  feet  pf  ^arth  will  l^  taken  from  th^  excuv^tian  ? 

11.  What  number  of  workmen  must  be  employed  \q  compi^tf  tbe 
excavation  in  the  last  ^x^mpl^  in  2Q  diiys,  and  to  convey  tb^  9iaterial 
180  feet;  2pickmen  being  required  to  each  3  shovellers,  a^d  each 
sbovi^lUr  throwing  out  450  e.  f*  of  earth  daily. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Construct  an  Addition,  a  Short  Multiplication,  and  9  {ipng  Division 
fium,  so  that  the  answer  to  each  may  readily  be  verified  by 
inspection,  and  work  each  under  the  form  you  think  most  likely 
to  render  the  dii^reat  steps  pf  the  operation  intelligible  to  a  pla§s  in 
your  school. 

E  2 
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%.  In  what  terms  would  you  explain  the  nature  of  fractional  quantities, 
and  how  would  you  prove  that  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered 
when  its  numerator  and  denominator  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
number,  and  that  to  divide  one  fraction  by  another,  the  divisor  must 
be  inverted,  and  the  two  then  multiplied  together. 

*3.t  Find  the  value  of  12  qrs.  3  bush.  3  pks.  of  wheat,  at  £2  2s.  Sd. 
per  quarter,  by  the  Rule  of  Practice. 

^4.  If  the  sixpenny  loaf  weighs  3  lbs.  when  wheat  is  36s.  per  load, 
what  is  wheat  a  load  when  it  weighs  2lbs.  8oz.  8dwts.  ? 

•5,  If  beer,  which  is  brewed  with  3  bushels  of  malt  to  the  barrel, 
cost  Is.  3d.  per  gallon  when  malt  is  62^.  8^.  per  quarter,  how  much 
will  that  cost  per  gallon  which  is  brewed  with  5  bushels  of  malt  to 
the  barrel  when  malt  costs  50«.  per  quarter. 
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SYhhXBvs.'^^Lectures  in  Geography,  hy  Mr.  Hughes. 

'  The  geographical  instruction  at  Battersea  during  the  last  few  months 
has  consisted,  with  the  first  class,  of  the  subjects  arranged  under  the 
following  heads  :— 

1.  The  principles  of  geography  in  relation  to  mathematics,  embracing 

the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  its  motions,  &C. ;  the  theory 
of  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  nature  of  maps,  with  the  theory  of 
the  various  projections  used  for  planispheres ;  the  theory  and  use  of 
Mercator's  projection. 

2.  The  principles  of  physical  geography,    embracing  the  features  of 

the  land — ^highlands,  mountains,  deserts,  &c.;  the  division  and 
properties  of  the  ocean,  with  the  nature  of  currents  and  tides ;  the 
distribution  of  lakes,  rivers,  &c. ;  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
relative  to  geography ;  the  trade  winds,  monsoons,  &c. ;  climate,  and 
the  causes  productive  of  its  varieties.  Isothermal  lines: — the 
changes  produced  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  agency  of  water  ;  the 
nature  of  deltas,  &c. ;  distribution  of  volcanoes,  and  their  effects  ; 
earthquakes,  &c. 

3.  The  geography  of  Palestine,  with  reference  particularly  to  its  physical 

features,  principal  natural  productions,  and  the  Scriptural  sites  it 
contains,  with  their  past  and  present  condition,  &c. 

The  second  class  have  been  engaged  with  the  following  subjects : — 
1.  The  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  definition  and  use  of  parallels, 
meridians,  and  other  lines,  drawn  on  it ;  meaning  of  latitude  and 
longitude;  the  zones;  general  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  with 
definitions  (as  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  &c.)  ;  distribution 
of  highlands,  mountains,  lowlands,  deserts,  &c. ;  divisions  of  the 
ocean ;  the  principal  inland  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.,  belonging 
to  each  continent. 

*  The  solutions  of  the  examples  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  written  out 
under  such  forms  as  would  make  them  intelligible  to  a  class  in  your  school. 

t  The  examples  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  so  worked  as  to  render 
apparent  the  reason  of  each  step  in  the  operation* 
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.  The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  this  has  at  present  not 
advanced  farther  than  the  physical  description  of  Great  Britain, 
embracing  its  surface,  the  mountains  and  hi^sin  Scotland,  England, 
and  Wales,  with  their  relative  elevations ;  the  lakes,  rivers  ;  and 
distribution  of  useful  metals  and  minerals  (coal,  iron,  &c.)* 

The  time  allotted  for  geographical  instruction  is  only  two  houn  per 
week  for  the  second^  and  three  or  the^r^^  class. 


AppENnix  (P). 

Beport  on  the  Musical  Attainments  of  the  Students^  by  W.  Stemdale 
^Bennett,  Esq.,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

\5,  Rugsell  Place,  Fitxroy  S^uan, 
Mt  hear  Sir,  Nov.  10, 1845. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  visited  the  "  Traiuing  School'* 
at  Battersea,  on  the  29th  of  Oct.  last,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
singing  classes  as  taught  under  the  system  of  Wilhelm. 

Before  giving  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  progress  evinced  by  the  pupils 
in  this  branch  of  their  studies,  I  beg  to  extract  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
May's  statement,  which  jou  forwarded  to  me ;  and  as  it  discloses  aU 
the  disadvantages  experienced  by  him  as  instructor,  must  equally  prove 
the  di£Bculty  an  examiner  has  in  his  endeavour  to  come  at  a  correct 
conclusion  upon  the  matter. 

^  Mr.  May  says — "  It  will  be  difficult  to  specify  with  exactness  the 
amount  of  prohciency  attained  by  the  pupils,  as,  from  the  circumstance 
of  admission  occurring  at  no  stated  period,  the  organization  of  classes, 
which  shall  consist  of  members  who  have  received  an  equal  amount 
of  instruction,  becomes  impracticable." 

Taking  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  extract  into  consideration,  I 
must  express  myself  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  examination. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  test  the  capabilities  of  each  class,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  progress  had  been  made  according  to  the  advantages  received. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  students  of  this  institution  if  they 
could  have  the  advantage  of  joining  m  four-part  music;  and  could  any 
arrangement  be  effected  by  which  soprano  and  alto  voices  might  be 
introduced  into  their  classes,  they  would  then  learn  the  exact  position 
of  men's  voices  in  a  score,  and  thus  acquire  a  broader  and  clearer  view 
of  music  in  general.  I  am  aware  of  the  limited  stay  of  these  young  men 
at  Battersea ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  that  an  outline  of 
the  whole  system  of  Mr.  Hullah  should,  if  possible,  be  contrived  for  them, 
in  order  that,  when  leaving  the  institution,  they  may  be  enabled  to  impart 
it  to  those  coming  under  their  care  in  their  future  walks  in  life. 

I  remain,  &c., 

William  STERNnAUs  Bennett. 

The  Sev.  H.  Moseley^  Inspector  of  Schools. 


fO  Mr.  Mioi^'9  Bepdrt  m  this 

tt^Ofi  i^the  tPrUing  Master,  Training  Institution,  Beitersea. 

Rev.  SiRi  De^ewiber  9, 1845. 

t  Att  tAHth  pleased  lit  iMsinf;  called  upon  to  make  ai«pokt  to 
you  of  whathasbeeb  done  in  the  writing  clasBOB  of  this  institution  during 
the  past  year. 

The  students,  according  to  tlieir  proficiency,  haVe  been  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  attendiu  one  lesson  in  four  (once  a-fortnight)  ; 
the  second  one  in  two ;  and  the  ttiird  every  lesson.  By  this  arrangement 
I  am  enabled  to  pay  more  attention  to  each  student  individually :  my 
IkoHfiof  attendance  are  ffom  a  qisarter-paat  seven  till  nine  on  the  eveaiagis 
of  Monday  and  fhuraday. 

The  first  two  classes  have  been  receiving  instruction  in  letter- writing, 
an  acquisitton  vo  essential  to  the  man  of  business :  the  style  I  have  adopted 
is  that  pursued  in  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  the  city.  This  course 
Ws  t  tkink^  beten  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  students^  and  if 
Ml-ried  eut  in  the  ackoola  to  which  tkey  may  be  appiointed,  wilU  I  eonaSder, 
add  a  new  and  pleasing  ifeatuie  to  llie  routine  elf  studies.  Anotlier  im^ 
pottant  benefit  l^t  may  arise  from  their  attention  bemg  directed  to  this 
anbjeet  is,  that  in  the  interconrae  and  correspondence  which  they  are 
Ukdy  to  I^Eive  with  inspectors  of  aciioolB«  clergymen,  and  others  interested 
4n  education,  (lie  masters  will  be  enabled  to  make  their  communications, 
wlietlief  in  the  n^pa  of  lettcM  <or  reports,  with  greater  neatoess^  con- 
ciseness, and  accuracy. 

I  m«wt  not  omit  to  menticm,  't^  in  giving  lessons  <onee  a-fortnight) 
Ml  MnlhafiserVi  mediod  of  teaching  writing  to  children,  considering  that 
the  -^pe  adopted  by  ^st  iogenions  teacher  iittie  suits  the  English 
«t}4e  of  writings  however  well  adapted  it  may  be  to  the  German,  I  have 
caused  books  to  be  ruled  after  the  pattern  enclosed^  the  increased  inclina- 
tion iff  tlie  lines  being  more  likdy  to  insete  rapidity  aad  etegance^  when 
the  ^iklrfM  ere  anificiently  advanced  to  learn  what  is  commeniy  cidled 
^  running  hand." 

As  a  disciplinarian  of  twenty  years'  standing  J  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  tfb8€«rving  upon  the  reader  and  eheer^l  obedience  which  I  have  at 
all  tiMes  taet  with#om  the  students ;  whilst  their  orderly  and  respectful 
defmeanoar  has  ever  been  sndias  to  demand  from  methe  hi^^est  eulogisms : 
to  thia  eaiose,  in  ftM,  I  atoribvlte  in  a  very  great  meaaare  diat  nuoeesa  at- 
tending my  Isfbours  of  which  the  Rev.  Professor  Moseley,  during  his  kte 
inapectio^  wias  pleased  to  express  so  fiveurable  an  opinion.  Eiercises 
in  the  firat  principles  ^  writhig,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  frt^eaent 
bnt  Httle  t^  is  intereatittgto  grownmp  persons.  I  have  been  dciughted, 
^wever^  to  obaerte  the  patience  and  assiduity  which  tiK  stadenta  have 
manifested  in  l^eir  endeavours  to  improve  themsdves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire,  by  this  somewhat  irksome  path,  the  method  of  imparting 
to  children  a  knowledge  of  that  very  necessary  art  which  I  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  i^m. 

Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Rev.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Cornelius  Felix  Zurhorst. 
Iiev»  71  Jackscniy  M,A.y 
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Appendix  (R). 

Report  of  the  Drawing  Master. 

IUev.  Sf  r»  Smiftk  Bm  Bmm,  ¥<0. 14, 1945.  . 

With  referejuo^  to  ypf  r  request,  I  proceed  to  furnish  you  with 
a  tnirfirtatefiieni  of  'what  has  been  done  bj  the  pupils  in  the  drawing 
classes  since  I  had  the  honour  of  bein^  appointed  teacher  at  your 
Institution.  I  may,  however,  first  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that 
the  practical  exercises  bem^  presented  to  tiie  elasses  according  to  a 
synthetical  progression,  the  entry  of  new  pupils  at  all  stages  of  progress 
greatly  impedes  our  advancement ;  also  the  limited  time  devoted  to 
drawing,  not  amounting,  I  conceive,  to  more  than  a  clear  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  each  class,  toge^er  willi  the  regular  and  occasional 
MidaSrs  ami  Mi  hoUdayst  ^vevent  tbe  possibilitf  of  oar  producing  so 
jUAiiy  dmwioigs  ««  ^mild  be  dwiivd.  Aad  here  I  may  nieiitioa  Uut» 
m  «U  the  4ra«ruig  elassee  formed  by  Mr.  Butler  Wiiliams,  no  persons 
wewpermitAed  io  enter  filler  the  finttwo  or  three  tesfioof*  The  class 
fasviag  been  o»ee  ftNrmed,  preeeeded  regularly  to  the  dose  of  the  oourse 
witbcMiietemiptioiii,  whkdi^  of eourae^  greatly  fiteilileXed  their  progress  ( 
and  uaiese  the  name  &eikti«s  are  affianded  ei  your  lastitutiou,  you 
unUl  net,  I  ie(d  assured,  look  for  similar  resiUts. 

Under  esistieg  eineuiBBtaiiefMi,  taking  the  total  aumber  of  pvpili 
at  60,  giving  about  SO  to  each  class,  I  could  not,  under  the  most 
favowwe  suppotiitiQB,  f^v^  more  than  one  minule  and  a  half  to  each 
piipiL  But  vben  it  is  remembered  bow  very  unequally  they  are 
elaseed  together,  it  will,  I  appfteheod)  be  admitted  th^t  the  teacher  is 
under  the  oeoesaity  of  devoting  more  time  to  «09t^,  and  it  therefore  not 
unfrequeatly  happens  that  he  is  seareely  able  to  go  ooce  round  the  dass. 
With  these  preUminary  observatkMss,  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  list  of  the 
nrire  nMid^s  which  have  been  dmwo  from  above,  below,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  together  with  <a  list  of  tfie  solid  modols  whieh  have  been 
draivn  en  tinted  paper. 
Wire  models  : — 

The  straight  line. 

Bight  adigle. 

Two  straight  lines  bisecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Right  angled  triangle. 

£fHUntei«l  triejm^le. 

Square. 

Pentei^n. 

Hexagon. 

Octagon. 

Circle 

£}l^. 
List  of  solid  models  drmWfi  on  tinted  paper  : — 

Qandraagnlvr  pyramid. 
Cube  and  pyramid  eonfbined. 
Hemgo  lal  pfwm. 
Square  frame  (the  bars  flat)* 
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Two  square  burs  meeting  at  right  angles. 
Square  frame  (the  bars  square). 
The  pupils  of  the  first  class  are  commencing  the  last-named  solid 
model. 

The  pupils  of  the  second  class  are  drawing  the  wire  model  of  the 
octagon  in  a  vertical  position,  above,  below,  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

I  am  9  &C.9 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson^  J.  Tickell  Viner. 


Appendix  (S). 

Gi/mnasHcs. 

This  course  includes  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  those  physical 
exercises  to  which  the  term  gymnastics  is  usually  applied,  and  the  drill. 
Mr.  Cousins,  the  master,  states  the  object  of  the  drill  to  be,  first,  to  give 
an  erect  and  proper  carriage  to  the  pupil,  and  to  enable  the  master  to 
direct  his  school  without  trouble  or  confusion  ;  to  alter  the  direction  of 
the  march  of  the  children  when  proceeding  out  either  for  exercise  or 
otherwise,  and  to  maintain  order  and  regularity  in  all  their  movements. 

Gymnastics,  Elementary. — ^The  students  practise  eight  motions 
for  the  purpose  of  suppling  and  expanding  the  muscles  of  the  superior 
extremities. 

The  same,  combined  with  the  lunging  motions,  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  and  as  the  former  eight  admit  of  18  varieties,  there  are  about 
26  motions ;  probably  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  decidedly 
as  many  as  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  recollect  and  carry  into  practice. 

These  two  sets  of  motions  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  are 
taught  and  practised  separately  for  the  convenience  of  exercising  the 
children  in  the  school-room  during  wet  weather,  when  the  noise  from 
the  movement  of  the  feet  might  not  be  desirable. 

After  due  attention  to  elementary  exercises,  **  we  proceed,"  says 
Mr.   Cousins,  "  to  gymnastics  proper :" — 
''  ] .  Climbing  ropes  and  poles. 
''  2.  Horizontal  bars;  they  are  practised  in  16  different  motions 

on  these  as  they  progress  in  strength. 
"  8.  Parallel  bars  ;  10  different  motions  on  these. 

*^  The  muscular  development  from  the  above  exercises  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  satisfactory,  so  far  as  time  admits  of  their  being  carried 
out,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  (rather  advanced)  age  of  the  students 
of  this  establishment  for  beginning  such  exercises.  Their  ages  will, 
I  think,  be  found  between  17  and  40,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  in  exercising  them.  From  the  strain  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  serious  consequences  might  arise 
fiom  aiming  at  too  much  with  pupils  of  that  age." 

Mr.  Cousins  proceeds  to  state,  that  due  precautions  having  been  taken* 
the  health  of  the  students  has  been  found  to  improve  not  less  than 
their  personal  carriage.  He  recommends  the  erection  of  a  *^  flying 
course,"  rendered  more  necessary  by  the  recent  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  and  encloses  an  estimate. 


JVaininff  and  ViUage  Schools  at  Battersea. 
Appendix  (T). 
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Appendix  (X). — Scheme  of  Lessons 


.CUn.  Religloiu  Initnietioii.  Books  and  la  BMdiog. 


fith 


»th 


4th 


8rd 


i?nd 


Th«  ralifiou  {»• 
•traetion  In  th« 
lower  elMW*  it  iv^ 
pftfftod  by  inoMis 
of  Biblo  Uitnng. 
Thtj  tmhnee  tk« 
WcfnpliiM  of  the 
OldTeitemeiit,and 
the  primdial  erente 
fn  the  life  of  Oar 
Savioar. 


The  Cateekfnn  ii 
Uoght  to  the  end 
of  the  Conisand- 
menU, 


IMtto. 


Prineipel  events  in 
the  Old  and  New 
Tettament.^ 

Catechism. 

Faith  and  Doty. 


Biblical  history   .   . 
Catechism. 
Liturgy  and  ailicles 
of  religion. 
Faith  and  Dnty. 
Prophecies. 


1st 


The  same  as  the 
second  class,  only 
Airthe^  developed. 


No.  1,  S.P.C.K. 
M*Calloeh'a  Sad  Book 
Leiteh^      MeniterUl 

CtoasBook. 
Ufe  oT  Oar  Bletsed 

Hftviov,  s.px;.K. 


Parables,  S.P.C.K. 
Instrustor,  Part  I.,  do. 
2nd  BoiA,  Irish  SAool 
Dittos     Sdi       ' 

Serie*. 


Parables,  S.P£.K. 
Abridgment  of  Bible, 
ditto. 
M'ColiocVsakdBook. 


Mn.Trim]ner^  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 
Instmetor,  Farts  IS, 

14«8ee. 
Third  Book,  S.P.C.K. 


Bible ;  one  chapter  in 
the  Old  Testament 
and  one  in  the  New, 
alternately. 

History  of  England  « 
Educational  Series, 
S.P.C.K. 

Leitch*s  5uvenile 
Reader. 


Bible;    used    as    in 

second  class. 
History  of  Ei^land. 
Instructor,  vol.  v. 
M'CuUoch's  Series  of 

Lessons. 


ArithmeUe. 


Addition  m  IkrM  thonanda; 

tanght  alee  symboUeally. 
MaltipUeatfon*    when   the 

maltlpliet    conttina    et/y 

onejtffitre. 
Very  simple  qoeetlons    in 

moHipUeitiott  ofaaaney. 


Addition  M  ftrasiuuidsttdB 
of  thousands. 
lCnltiplieation,wh«n  the  mul- 
tiplier eoataias  twoMgurei. 

Subtraction. 

Division  when  the  divisor 
does  not  exceed  12. 


Addition  to  mittioas. 

BCultiplieatlon,whcn  the  mul- 

tiplter  contains  tkreefigmeu 

Sabtraetion  and  divirfon— a 

little  snore  extended  tluui 

in  third  elass. 

Questions  in  the«ompoKid 
rules  are  given  simnltane- 
oosly  with  the  simple  ndes. 


All  the  simple  ndes. 

Compound  rules;  Addition; 
Sttbtractien;  MultipUcation, 
Kriien  the  mnltiplier  oon- 
tams  three  figures ;  and 
division,  when  the  divisor 
contains  no  fractions. 

Fractions,  first  notions  of. 


Siittple  and  compound  ndes. 

Reductioo. 

Fractions ;  Reduction  to  a 
common  denominator.  Ad- 
dition, Subtraction,  and 
Multiplication. 

Rute  of  Hiree,  simple  ques- 
tions. 


Sadie  as  second  class. 

Fractions,  Decimals ;  Rule  of 
Three,Interest,  Practice,  &c. 

Problems  in  mechanics. 

Mental  arithmetic  in  all  the 
classes. 

Text  Books  : 

Colenso's  and  Thomson's 
Arithmetic. 

Irish  School  ditto. 

Tate's  Pint  Principles  of 
Arithmetic. 

M*Leod's  4rithmetical  Ques- 
tions for  MenUl  Arith- 
metic, 


Geofnphj. 


None. 


▲  few  notienfl  on 
their  own  kwslity, 
county,  and  oonn- 
tey. 

Outline  of  Pales- 
tine, 


ObtlinesofBng^d 
ondPakaUne. 


England,  Palestine. 
Outlines  of  Europe. 


England,  Palestine, 

Asia  Minor. 
Outlines  of  Europe, 

Asia,  Aft'ioa,  and 

France,   Belgium, 

Scotland. 


General  vie^if  of  the 
Aotmtains,  plains, 
riven,  lakes,  pro- 
ductions, &c.,  of 
the  globe. 

England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

Outlinesof  the  divi- 
sions of  the  'Globe. 

British  Possessions. 
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Etymology. 


A  few  of  the 
roots. 


Gxamnutr. 


Taught 

means  of^h^'blaek- 

also  from    the    rending ; 

lesson. 
Use  as  a  tektliecAtWtlMii's 

Etymology. 


Taoght  chieftv  froii  Btm't 
Manual  of  Etymology. 

Roots  are  occasiomdly 
written  «on  the  btitefk- 
board,  and  the  children 
write  the  words  derived 
from  them»  with  their 
meaninlpB,  on  thetriidiles. 

fiords  are  also  giTe^.  the 
etymolo^«b  of whidh  they 
are  reauteed  to  write  «pon 
their  uates. 


tieftttitiottiOf  Ito  piin 
cipal  parts  of  speedi. 

Inflections  of  nonns. 

Comparison  of  adjeo- 
tives. 


Dictation  and  Composition. 


Dictktiom  dTwordfe. 


Dictation  of  words  imd  sim- 
ple sentences.  ^ 


W«rda  and  aeatentei. 
Short  account  of  lessons. 
Write  fromm«fmory»  on  their 
slates,  the  Catechism. 


afammatieaH     defini- , 

'tlons. 
Pugiag  8lm|Ae  stoi*  . 

tences. 
OAMdlion^CterittnMB 

Tert  Bocfk, 
Wiil*)n»»C 


i[)ufiitt*oi»'tli9  R«Bd- 
lag  Book.  Use  oc- 
okMOBsAly  HBnter«B 
ttK«ieieeB  in  Pursfaig. 

Correction  of  sentences, 
with  the  rtawooB  fiif^ 
their  correction. 

Te»t  Book, 
•fteid's    t>utKntt     ot 


Dictation  of  words  sounded 
alike,  but  spelled  difterent- 
ly ;  senteaoes  4n  nrhleh  (Aie 
same  words  occur  as  those 
•they  have  had  alteady. 

Writing  abstoaota  of  lessons 
oYi  Soripture,  geogtaphy, 
4ie. 


W^itiag  ttlMtneto  oflestMN, 

Woros  are  given  to  be  formed 
into  Bett«l9nce». 

DIotatkm  of  wwrds-from  the 
Prayer-boo>kf  the  meanings 
of  ^Mbteh  tth^y  aire  r«quyced 
to  give  on  their  slates. 

A  piebe  of  poetry  ^  aome-' 
times  read,  the  svbstimce 
of  Which  %  tetfdftred  ift 


DrawiiM. 

Theaixth.  fifth,  and 
fourth  classes  have 
drawing  three  times 
a-week ;  the  third 
clus  twice  a-week ; 
and  the  first  class 
OBoe  a-week. 

Map-drawing  is  prac- 
tised in  the  first  and 
second  classes. 


fFriting. 

Thare  are  128  chil- 
dren in  the  school ; 
of  these,  94  write 
daily  upon  paper; 
the  remaining  '34 
write  up<m  slates. 

Mulhaiaier's  copy- 
books are  those  on 
w^ioh  the  pupils 
write. 


Music. 
Hie  %rM,  feoond, 
third,  and  fourth 
classes  have  masic 
lessons  twice  a- 
week,  on  HaUah's 
method. 
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Mr.  Moseley's  Report  an  the 


Appendix  (Y). 


Ages  of  the  Cbiij>rkii  present  in  the  Battekbba  Villagb  Schoot.,  Feb.  18, 1846.' 


The  different  clanei    .... 

The  number  preient  in  each  clan 

Nnmbet  in  each  dan  between  the 
Ages  of  6    and      7 

"       I     "      I 
„      8    ,,      9 

„       »     ,.     10 
"     1?     "     \l 

;;  n  ::  11 

„     13    ,,     14 
,,     14    „     IS 

Total     •     .     •     . 

7th 
10 

6th 
19 

5th 

Hi 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

Ist 

7aaases. 

12 

19 

20 

20 

114  Total. 

3 
2 
2 
3 

•  • 
4 
4 
9 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
4 

4 

•  • 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
3 
5 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
1 
9 
4 
3 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
6 
4 
7 
2 

3 

12 

16 

35 

14 

14 

9 

9 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 
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Appendix  (Z). 

'Questions  in  Mechanics^  Mensuration,  Sfc.y  solved  by  the  Boys  of 
the  Battersea  Village  School. 

1.  A  winding  engine  is  observed  to  raise  a  weight  of  13  cwt.  from  a 

depth  of  120  fathoms  in  3  minutes.  Required  the  working  horse- 
power of  the  engine  ? 

2.  How  many  cwt.  of  coals  would  a  winding  engine  of  9-horse  power 
raise  up  a  shaft  of  120  fathoms  in  4  minutes  ? 

3.  A  locomotive  engine  travels  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  drawing 

a  train  whose  gross  weight  is  70  tons.  What  is  the  horse-power 
of  the  engine,  the  resistance  on  the  level  being  8  lbs.  per  ton  ? 

4.  What  must  be  the  working  horse-power  of  the  pumping  engine  of  a 

water-works  to  supply  170  gallons  of  water  per  day,  to  each  family 
of  a  town  containing  2000  houses,  all  the  water  being  raised  to  a 
level  of  82  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  supplies  it  ? 

5.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  transporting  an  embankment,  36  feet  long, 

24  feet  broad,  and  18  feet  deep,  supposing  it  to  be  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  when  the  excavation  of  the  material  required  3  pickmen  to 
every  shoveller ;  the  distance  to  which  it  is  to  be  removed  being  360 
feet,  and  the  wages  of  each  man  Zs.  per  day  ? 

6.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  80  inches,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  10  feet,  the  number  of  strokes  made  per  minute 
is  9.  What  is  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  ?  and  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  water  will  it  raise  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  ? 

7.  What  must  be  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  to  work  a  sledge- 
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hammer  weighing  1  ton,  and  having  a  lift  of  2  feet,  at  the  rate  of  15 
lifts  per  minute  ? 
8.  The  breadth  of  a  stream  is  6  feet,  depth  4  feet,  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  water  is  12  feet  per  minute,  the  height  of  the  fall  is  equal  to 
20  feet.  Required  the  horse^power  of  the  water-wheel,  which  does 
iVths  of  the  work  of  the  water  ? 

9-  Required  the  area  of  a  square  table,  whose  side  measures  8  feet  6 
inches? 

10.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  72*8  yards,  and  the  perpendicular  height 

S5'7  yards.     What  is  its  area  ? 

11.  A  door  measures  6  feet  3  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches.    Required  its 

cost  at  2$.  6d,  per  square  foot  ? 

12.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC,  the  side  A  B  measuring  35, 

A  C  25,  and  B  C  20  chains  ? 

f  of  a  cubical  piece  of  marble,  whose  side  measures 
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Report  on  Schools  in  the  Northern  DiHrict^  by  th^ 
Hev,  Frederick  Watkim. 

Mt  Lords, 

In  presenting  to  you  a  aeoond  Report  on  schools  situate 
in  the  Northern  District  of  England,  it  seems  desireable  in  the 
first  place  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  state  and  proo- 
pects  of  education  in  that  important  part  of  our  Island.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  that  great  and  populous  district  is  the  iosuft- 
ciency  of  pecuniary  means — not  only  to  supply  the  educational 
wants  of  the  people^  day  by  day  more  deeply  felt,  and  day  by  dav 
more  urgently  expressed, — but  also  to  support  those  schools  which 
have  already  been  erected,  and  which,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  are 
in  many  instances  existing  rather  than  nourishingr^tending  to 
decay  rather  than  ^11  of  energy  and  life. 

This  deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  is  visible  almost  everywhere 
in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  places — ^in  populous  and  thinly- 
inhabited  districts — in  villages  and  towns — in  schools  where,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  the  poor 
and  heavily 'burdened  clergymen, — and  in  schools,  where  a  zealous 
and  active  committee  of  laymen  share  with  him  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  I  shall  lay 
before  your  Lordships,  in  the  body  of  this  Report,  a  table  of  the 
incomes  and  expenditure  of  150  schools  in  the  north  of  England, 
which  will  fully  bear  out  my  statement,  that  the  most  striking, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  common  feature  in  the  educational 
circumstances  of  the  Northern  District,  is  a  deficiency  of  pecuniary 
means  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  And  from  this,  as  from  a 
copious  and  unfailing  source,  arise  other  great  and  grievous  defi- 
ciencies in  the  education  of  the  poor — a  deficiency  of  able  and 
rightly-trained  Teachers — of  useful  books,  especialty  books  of  secular 
reading — of  necessary  apparatus,  although  your  Lordships'  liberal 
grants  for  this  purpose  have  done  something  to  lessen  this  defi- 
ciency— of  separate  rooms,  where  a  class  may  be  instructed  and 
examined  apart  from  the  noise  and  business  of  the  school — of 
suitable  exercise  grounds  with  their  gymnastic  apparatus,  where 
not  only  the  bodily  health  of  the  children  may  be  cared  for, 
but  their  moral  training  successfully  forwarded — of  school  libraries, 
which  are  powerful  means  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  young,  and 
determining  their  bias — of  annual  meetings  of  scholars,  by  which 
the  managers  and  teachers  of  schools  may  keep  up  a  healthy  inter- 
course, and  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  young  people  after 
they  are  removed  from  their  immediate  care, — and,  I  must  add, 
the  deficiency,  not  arising  directly  from  the  former,  but  connected 
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with  itj  and  removeable  if  it  were  removed — of  time  at  achool«  from 
the  poor  child's  first  entrance  into  it^  to  his  final  departure  from  it 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
deficiencies.  It  is  useless  to  expect  any  sound  and  decided  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  the  poor,  until  they  he  remedied. 
The  present  state  of  the  Northern  District  is  good  evidence  of  this 
truth.  It  is  not  without  signs  of  improvement^  but  they  are 
few.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  counterbalanced 
by  signs  of  failure  and  decay, 

I  obtain  the  following  results  from  90  schools  visited  in  1844^  and 
again  in  1845  :—* 


Nombet  on  tlie  Books. 


ATerage  Attendanee. 


Pretetit  at  lospectlon. 


1844 


1845 


1844 


1846 


1844 


1845 


13899 


15067 


10617 


10948 


9660 


10365 


Increase. 
1168 


Increase. 
331 


Increase. 
705 


Of  90  schools- 


34  have  increased  in  numbers. 
32  have  decreased. 
24  remain  stationary. 


90 

Of  34  which  have  increased, 

32  which  have  decreased, 
24  stationary, 

90 


21  have  improved  also  in  discipline 

and  progress. 
6  only  have  improved. 
13  have  improved. 

40 


So  that  it  appears,  that  of  90  schools  inspected  for  the  second  time, 
only  40^  that  is^  not  one-half,  have  improved  in  discipline  and 
progress ! 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  year  1845  was  one  of  great 
commercial  prosperity,  and  eonsequently  of  constant  employment 
for  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  sueh  a  year  we  should 
therefore  expect  to  find  this  result  in  our  schools:  that  the 
attendance  of  children  at  them  would  be  less  in  number,  but  more 
regular,  and  with  more  evident  effects  in  their  improvement.  Such, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the  testimony  given 
above. 

Before  I  state  to  your  Lordships  the  results  of  my  inspection 
in  the  Northern  District  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  inform  you,  that,  owin^  to  the  size  of  the  district,  and  the  number 
of  places  (419)  on  the  list,  with  which  I  was  furnished  by  your 
Lordships'  secretary,  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  them  all.  For 
nearly  ten  months  I  was  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  inspec- 
tion, and  yet  hardly  completed  more  than  two-thirds  of  my 
appointed  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  populous  and  important 
county  of  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  its  Northern  and  South 
Eastern  extremities,  was  not  inspected  during  the  past  year. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  in  this  place  that,  owing 
to  the  continual  and  steady  increase  of  new  schools  on  your 
Lordships'  lists,  as  well  as  to  the  frequent  applications  for  inspec- 
tion from  the  managers  of  those  schools  which  have  not  received 
any  pecuniary  help  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  number 
to  be  inspected  in  the  Northern  District  is  far  greater  than  is 
consistent  with  a  constant  and  efficient  inspection.  These  schools, 
reckoned  singly,  amount  already  to  above  656,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  number  which  will  be  added  to  the  inspector's 
list  for  the  year  1846.  According  to  the  scheme  of  inspection  laid 
down  in  your  Lordships'  minutes,  this  number  of  schools  would' 
require  93  weeks  of  constant  labour.  But  to  this  period  of  time 
must  also  be  added  16  weeks  for  necessary  relaxation  and  prepara- 
tion of  annual  Reports,  so  that  more  than  two  years  is  now  required 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Northern  District.  To  this  term  must 
also  be  added  the  time  requisite  for  the  inspection  of  those  schools 
which  have  now  to  be  placed  on  the  list.  This  number  I  have 
not  yet  ascertained;  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  concluded, 
that  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  more  than  two 
inspectors,  or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  two  inspectors  and  a  quarter, 
are  absolutely  necessary.  I  may  further  sidd  that,  in  the  best 
and  most  important  schools,  half-yearly  inspection  is  generally 
desired  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Lordships*  secretary, 
and  entered  upon  your  minutes  during  the  past  year. 

My  occupation  was  as  follows  : — 

Places  visited    313  containing  4*72  schools. 
Not  at  work  at     26  containing    31  schools. 

Inspected         287   containing  441  schools. 
Of  26  places,  where  the  schools  were  not  at  work — 

4  were  Sunday-schools  only. 
1  mistake  of  name. 

5  not  yet  ready  for  children. 

6  closed  for  accidental  holidays. 

3     „      from  illness  or  death  of  master* 
1  from  want  of  funds. 
6  for  regular  vacation. 

26 
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At  287  places,  containing  441  schools,  there  were-— 

Number  on  Booki,  Averagt  Attendance,  Pivsent, 

43.533.  33,188.  28,553. 

giving  an  average  to  each  school — 

Number  on  Books,  A?erftge  Attendance,  Present, 

99  nearly.  15  above.  65  nearly 

Of  441  schools,  were — 

136  of  boys  only.  i 

144  girls  only.  \ 

108  of  boys  and  girls  together. 
41  ofinntnts. 
6  of  girls  and  infknts  together. 

441 

In  comparing  the  number  of  children  on  the  books  with  their 
average  attendance  at  school,  it  appears  that  the  number  in  attend* 
ance  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be  throughout  the  Northern 
District. 

This  number  does  not  amount  to  more  than  than  {ths  of  the 
whole  number  on  the  books,  whereas  it  should  be  at  the  least 
1-ths.  I  observe  that  in  the  central  school  in  the  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  the  attendance  of  children  is  almost  invariably  ^4ths 
of  the  whole  number  on  the  books,  whilst  in  the  large  schools,  in 
the  Northern  District,  the  result  is  as  follows : — 

Hull,  St.  Stephen's,  is       •     .     •     •  -A-ths. 

Leeds,  St.  Saviour's,  about.      .      •     •  -fths. 

Sunderland -firths. 

Newcastle,  St.  Andrew's     •     .      •     .  ^ths. 

Manchester,  St  Michael's  •     •     •     •  -fths. 

Leeds,  St.  James's.     •     .      •     .     •  44ths. 

Sheffield,  St  Mary's,  nearly      .     •      •  ^ths. 

Bradford,  Stot.  Hill,  not    •      .     «     .  Irds. 

Sheffield,  St  Paul's,  about ....  iths. 

Manchester,  St.  Anne's,  nearly      •      .  ^ths. 

Salford,  St.  Bartholomew's      •     .      .  frds. 

„       St.  Matthias's      •      •      .      •  fths. 

Carlisle,  Christ  Church     ....  {ths. 

„       Trinity,  about      ....  f  rds. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  after  this  comparison  of 
our  English  schools,  that  in  the  Report  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  the 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  the  attendance  of  the  children  thero  during 
the  summer  months  is  only  half  of  the  whole  number  on  the 
books ! 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  considerable  difference  between 
the  number  given  above  in  actual  attendance  at  441  schools  (33,188) 

IX.,  F 
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and  the  number  actually  present  at  inspection  (28,558),  making 
allowance  for  returns  (at  1 1  schools)  made  under  the  former  head, 
and  not  under  the  latter,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  one-eighth  between  these  quantities. 

In  some  cases,  generally  of  inferior  and  badly  managed  schools, 
the  teachers  have  stated  to  me,  that  "  the  children  were  afraid  to 
come,"  or  that "'  their  parents  had  kept  them  away." 

I  am  not  incUned  to  think,  from  the  generally  cheerftil  behai^our 
of  the  children  when  under  inspection,  that  this  is  qften  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  I  believe  that  the  difference  remarked  above  arises 
chiefly  from  inaccurate  returns,  from  calculations  hastily  made,  and 
averages  loosely  taken ;  and  I  would  venture  to  urge  on  those  who 
make  these  and  other  returns,  in  answer  to  our  printed  questions, 
the  expediency  of  making  them  with  such  care  and  fulness  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  and  its  daily  increasing  importance  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  req\iire  at  their  hands. 

Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  schools  which  were  inspected 
during  the  year  1 845  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  were  of  3  classes. 
1st,  Such  as  had  received  grants  from  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  previous  to  the  e3^istence  of  your  Lordships'  Committee. 
2dly,  Such  as  had  obtained  grants  from  your  Committee  subise- 
quent  to  the  year  1839 ;  and  3rdly,  Such  as  not  having  had  any 
grants  of  public  money,  desired  periodical  inspection.  As  the 
objects  of  inspection  in  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  were  not  directly 
the  same,  I  have  thought  it  better  tp  return  separate  Reports  of 
them  in  these  particulars.  I  should  state  here  that  40  schools 
of  the  1st  class,  having  either  received  further  grants  from  your 
Lordships'  Committee,  or,  at  the  request  of  their  managers,  ap- 
pear hIso  in  the  2nd  class,  as  schools  liable  to  examination  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.  I  will  speak  now  of  the  first-mentioned 
class. 

Schools  aided  by  Gyxntsfrom  the  Lprds  of  Her  Mojesty^s 
TVeasury. 

The  schools  on  this  list  being  those  which  received  grants  from  the 
Lord*  of  H.  M.  Treasury — ^previously  to  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  the  year  1839— w^re  visited  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  your  Lordships'  secretary,  dated 
December  16th,  1844,  and  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  In  it  they  were  instructed  to  visit  these  scboofe  for  the 
following  purposes : — To  ascertain  whether  the  buiUiiigs  had  beeii 
originally  erected  in  a  satisfactory  and  woricmanlike  nsaHiier'— 
whether  they  were  then  in  good  repair — ^whether  there  were  pmper 
conveniences  for  the  children  in  suitable  situations — whether  the 
site  was  enclosed  with  a  durable  fence— whether  the  drainage 
was  sufficient — the  warming  a|^aratus  and  venttlatio^  satisfaelory 
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— ^whether  the  property  was  legally  secured  for  educational  pur- 
pcHes  and  conveyed  to  trustees — either  individuals  or  a  corporate 
body-^and  further  to  audit  the  building  accounts,  and  inspect  the 
vouchers  of  the  expenditure. 

As  some  of  these  schools  received  their  grants  12  years  ago, 
it  was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  required  infor- 
mation concerning  them  could  be  obtained  from  their  present 
managers.  In  several  instances,  owing  to  the  death  or  change  of 
incumbents,  the  removal  of  trustees,  or,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to 
the  failure  of  contractors  employed  in  erecting  the  schools,  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  accurate  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the 
building.  In  general,  however,  the  accounts  have  been  carefully 
kept«  and  the  vouchers  of  expenditure  preserved  with  them.  I 
have  below  given  a  tabular  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
these  schools.  I  will  here  state  briefly  those  results  which  appear 
worthy  of  observation. 

The  number  of  schools  on  this  list  visited  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict during  the  year  1845  was  114,  or  to  iqpeak  more  correctly, 
186  schools  at  1 14  places,  viz : — 

Boys  and  girU  mixed     ...  53 

Boys  only 45 

Girls  only 47 

Infonts  only 14 

Girls  and  lafants     .     •     •     •  5 

Sundays  only 4 

168 

But  as  the  direct  object  of  my  visit  was  to  places  rather  than 
to  persons,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  114 
in  number. 

Of  this  number  110  may  be  said  to  have  been  erected  in  a 
satisfactory  and  workman-like  manner.  Oflen  tasteless  in  point 
of  architecture,  not  unfreauently  faulty  and  inconvenient  in  arrange- 
ments, they  may,  with  3  or  4  exceptions,  be  called  substantial 
buildings.  In  several  cases  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  erected.  At  Meltham 
the  school- room  is  the  basement  story  of  the  church.  This  is  also 
the  case  at  St.  Luke's,  Leeds,  and  Bedford- Leigh.  At  Carlton  in 
Coverfaam,  and  PaffSawrey  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  chapel.  At 
Barton-Agnes  and  (Jorbridge,  if  is  situate  in  the  churchyard.  Ar 
Martmdale,  it  is  pTaeed  on  the  open  fell.  At  Yeddingham, 
Prizhigton,  Rngland,  and  some  other  places,  it  is  unenclosed  on  the 
waste.  In  some  of  the  large  towns,  perhaps  from  necessity,  it  i^ 
io  be  found  in  a  narrow  alley,  or  ill-ventilated  yard.  This  is  the 
case  al  the  Castle  Garth  School,  Newcastle,  at  Sunderland  and 
St.  Mary's  Hall,      The  girls'  schooLat  Sculcoates  is  situate  in  a 
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narrow  street,  and  has  an  oil-mill  just  opposite  to  it,  the  crushing 
apparatus  of  which  actually  shakes  the  room,  and  renders  it  almost 
untenable  as  a  place  of  instruction.  This  is  however  an  evil  which 
has  arisen  since  the  erection  of  the  school. 

Of  1 14  schools,  84  are  built  of  stone ;  of  these  82  are  slated 
and  2  tiled ;  30  others  are  of  brick,  23  being  slated  and  7  tiled. 

Under  this  head  there  appear  to  be — 

In  good  repair 80 

Tolerable 23 

Bad II 

114 

Those  which  are  here  called  ''tolerable,"  are  places  where 
there  is  some  slight  and  easily  remediable  disrepair,  such  as  a 
tile  or  slate  oflf  the  roof,  a  hole  in  the  floor,  &c. 

The  *'  bad"  are  such  as  have  either  some  original  fault  in  their 
construction,  or  have  been  so  much  neglected  as  to  require  imme- 
diate and  more  expensive  repair.    They  are — 

In  Yorkshire^  Hedon. 

Keyingham. 

Milne  Bridge. 

Wilsden 

Kirby  Misperton. 

Thorp  Hesley. 

Sculcoates. 

HuttonRudby. 
In  Durham,  Seaham  Harbour. 

Eggescliffe. 
In  Cumberland^  Melkridge. 

Proper  Conveniences. 

Of  these,  at  1 14  places,  there  are, — 

Sufficient 63 

Deficient 19 

Very  bad 25 

None  at  all 7 

114 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  on  this  point  little  atteiition  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  managers  of  schools.  No  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  manufacturing  dwtricts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  or  the  coal-fields  of  Durham  iCHd  Northumberland 
can  easily  conceive  the  filthy,  indecent  condition  of  their  school 
out-buildings.  It  seems  from  the  return  given  subove  that  51  out  of 
1 14  schools  are  insuflSciently  provided  in  this  res|)ect.  The  greater 
part  of  these  liave  only  one  yard  for  the  children  of  both  sexes- — 
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in  some  instances,  though  not  frequently  amongst  the  boys— of  the 
age  .of  14  and  15  years!  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly 
of  the  great  indecency  and  the  probable  mischief  of  such  an 
arrangement.  Prom  observation  m  many  schools,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  no  mischief  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  school  during  school  hours.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  such  intercourse  is  beneficial  to  them  both. 
But  in  the  play-ground,  where  all  restraint  is  thrown  ofT,  the  case 
is  different. 

The  enclosure  of  the  school  property  with  a  durable  fence  has 
also  often  been  neglected.  It  seems  that  of  114  places  there 
are — 

EDclosed  on  all  sides  .  .65 
Partly  enclosed  .  .  .  .11 
Not  at  all 82 

114 

Some  of  these  are  situated  in  streets,  attached  to  other  houses, 
where  there  is  neither  space  nor  necessity  for  enclosure.  But  if 
there  be  no  enclosure,  and  therefore  no  private  play-ground  for 
the  children— rbesides  the  injury  often  done  to  the  school-property  in 
broken  windows,  spouts  cut,  doors  disfigured,  &c.— one  great  part 
of  the  child*s  education,  viz.,  observation  and  direction  of  his  con- 
duct when  unrestrained  amongst  his  playfellows,  must  be  given 
up.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  improvement  of  tone  where  the 
master  is  a  teacher  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  in  the  school, 
where  the  child  is  learning  a  lesson  not  the  less  important  because 
it  is  called  play,  and  the  powers  of  its  body,  as  well  as  the  facul- 
ties of  its  mind,  are  pleasurably  and  healthily  exercised. 

Drainage. 
Under  this  head  it  appears  that  the  numbers  stand  thus  :  there 
are, — 

Sufficiently  drained ...    83 

Imperfectly 22 

Badly 9 

114 

It  may  be  observed  that,  if  schools  appear  better  circumstanced 
as  to  their  drainage  than  in  other  respects,  this  is  more  owing  to 
accident  than  design.  Very  little  care  seems  to  nave  been  taken  in 
the  erection  of  a  building,  whether  it  should  be  dry  or  damp.  In 
several  instances  no  provision  at  all  has  been  made.  At  Yedding- 
hara  the  school,  a  small  unventilated  brick  building,  stands  on  the 
waste,  without  any  enclosure  or  out- building  of  any  kind.  A  brook 
runs  at  the  back,  which  at  times  overflows  its  banks  and  fills  the 
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little  room  with  more  rapidity  than  do  it^  usual  tenants.  At 
Bamby  in  the  Marsh,  FaiUworth.  and  Churoh-Fenton,  thera  ia 
much  want  of  better  drainage.  And  in  general,  where  the  scbool 
is  situate  on  the  side  of  a  hill>  no  provision  has  been  made  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water,  which  lodges  against  the  upper  wall. 

Warming  Apporaiua. 

Of  1 14  schools  the  returns  are  as  follows : — 

Warmed  by  fire  places    •      •      ,      ,  72 

By  stoves 27 

By  hot-air  pipes 2 

By  hot  water 4 

By  fire-place  and  stove   •     •     .     •  9 

114 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  rooms  may  be  said  to  be 
sufficiently  warmed,  but  not  economically.  It  is  notorious  that 
three-fourths  of  the  heat,  from  a  common  fire*place,  passes  into 
the  chimney  and  not  into  the  room.  About  two-thirds  of  our 
schools  are  warmed  by  fire-places.  I  speak  here  of  all  the  schools 
which  come  under  my  observation,  and  not  those  only  whidi  received 
grants  from  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty *s  Treasury.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  say,  as  I  have  done  above — that  they  are  sufficiently 
warmed.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  some  parts  of  them«-^ 
these  near  to  the  fire-plaoes^-are  so  warmed ;  the  others  are  fre- 
quently too  cold,  with  draughts  of  chilly  air  from  the  doore  and 
windows.  Even  in  the  comparatively  mild  weather  of  last  autumn 
and  the  early  part  of  winter,  I  remember  children  unable  to  write 
on  their  slates,  ftom  the  numbness  of  their  hands,  whilst  in  school. 
I  have  at  times  seen  the  little  ones  crying,  from  the  same  cause, 
though  they  are  generally,  in  such  rooms,  placed  close  to  the  fire 
and  crowding  round  it,  with  the  chance  of  burning  their  clothes,  and 
the  certainty  of  attending  little  to  the  instruction  which  they  come 
there  to  receive.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  other 
methods  of  warming  our  school-rooms  are  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Out  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  those  which  are  warmed 
by  hot  water,  1  have  found  several,  where  the  apparatus  has  been 
laid  at  great  expense  (£70  and  £80),  and  the  rooms  remain 
intolerably  cold.  This  is  the  case  at  St.  Barnabas,  Manchester, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Salford;  Hunslet;  Christchurch,  Leeds;  &c. 
It  is  important  icf  the  manufacturing  districts  that  the  temperature 
of  the  school  should  not  be  a  chilling  contrast  to  the  temperature 
of  the  mill ;  whilst  the  ventilation  may  be  far  better,  fiut  this 
important  point  has  been  hitherto  little  regarded. 

Ferbaps  some  difference  of  opinion  may  eidst  as  to  what  is  good 
ventilation.     Rut  as  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming  (Report  of 
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Health  of  Towds  Commissioiiy  1844|  that  ventilation  must  depend 
neither  on  doors  nor  windows^  but  must  be  a  gradual  constant 
change  of  air  from  other  sources,  the  returns  which  I  have  to  make 
on  this  head  are  these  : — 

With  sufficient  ventilation     ...     39 

Imperfect       • 21 

Bad  (5  of  which  have  none)  ...     54 

114 

Thus  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  schools  seem  to  be  aeficient 
in  this  most  important  point ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  nearly 
the  same  proportion  holds  in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  on  my 
list.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  this  subject^  es- 
peciallv  in  the  minutes  of  your  Lordships*  Committee  and  in  the 
valuable  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission.  But 
still  the  evil  remains  :  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  school-room 
are  stilly  in  many  instances,  the  only  means  of  introducing  fresh  air 
into  it.  The  natural  consequence^  almost  necessary  in  cold  weather^ 
is,  that  doors  and  windows  remain  closed^  and  the  air  which  the 
children  breathe  is  in  a  state  of  great  impurity.  I  have  found 
it  difficult  to  stay  in  schools  in  which  the  children  have  been  for 
some  little  time  previous  to  my  arrival.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  remedy  in  such  cases  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  evil.  The  windows 
are  opened,  ''  a  thorough  draught"  is  obtained ;  the  boys'  bare 
heads  and  the  girls'  uncovered  necks  are  exposed  to  it^  in  all  its 
freshness.  Thence  ensue  colds,  catarrhs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  first 
seeds  of  consumption.  But,  in  such  schools,  this  is  an  event 
which  rarely  occurs ;  the  teachers,  accustomed  to  the  close,  heated 
atmosphere,  are  chilly  and  unable  to  bear  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
It  is  curious,  as  it  is  painful,  to  see  to  what  an  extent  these  un- 
healthy feelings  will  sometimes  cany  them.  At  a  school  in  Cum- 
berland, on  a  bright,  warm  day  in  September,  I  found  the  doors 
and  windows  closed;  a  large,  red  fire  in  the  grate;  the  children — 
eighteen  heavy  boys  and  two  girls — almost  melting  under  the 
combined  influence  of  fire  and   sun;  whilst  the  master  seemed 

Eerfectly  unconscious  of  the  temperature  in  which  he  lived,  with 
is  coat  buttoned  up,  a  shawl  round  his  throat,  a  thick  cloth  cap 
on  his  head,  and  clogs  over  his  shoes.  In  answer  to  my  question 
whether  he  did  not  feel  the  room  very  warm,  he  said,  "  No," 
that  he  was  not  very  well ! 

I  have  sometimes  seen  the  steam  covering  the  windows,  and  per- 
spiration streaming  do^n  the  children's  faces,  without  (apparently) 
a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  the  room  was  insufferably 
aud  unhealthily  hot  and  close. 

In  several  cases  I  have  observed  the  air  grates,  recommended 
in  your  Lordships'  minutes,  stopped  up — "  because  they  let  in 
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too  much  air."  It  is  mischievously  true  that  fresh  air  is  often  an 
unwelcome  visitant  to  the  sedentary  man^  and  that  the  school- 
master, and  still  more  frequently  the  school-mistress,  exercise  their 
authority  to  exclude  it  from  the  school. 

Trust  Deeds. 

From  the  returns  furnished  to  me  by  1 14  schools,  it  appears  there 
were  with — 

Deeds  of  Convevance      .      •     .     .     86 
Without  any  deed 28 

144 

Of  the  86  schools  which  have  Deeds,  it  must  be  observed  further, 
that  21  have  not  enrolled  them  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Chancery 
within  the  appointed  time,  and  that  they  are  consequently  null ; 
so  that  49  may  be  considered  as  not  having  the  school  property 
sufficiently  secured  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  many  cases 
where  the  deficiency  has  been  pointed  out,  the  managers  of  the 
schools  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  executing 
new  deeds.  Not  rarely,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  my 
last  Report,  have  lawyers  come  forward  cheerfully  and  readily 
to  offer  their  gratuitous  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Of  86  deeds  which  I  have  inspected,  in  13  the  property  is  con- 
veyed to  a  corporation ;  in  73  to  individual  trustees.  In  some  of 
these  latter  cases  no  provision  is  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  trust. 
In  3  or  4  the  trustees  are  dead  or  removed  to  other  places.  In 
2  the  property  intended  for  <he  public  education  of  poor  children 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  immediately,  when 
aware  of  their  position,  conveyed  it  to  proper  trustees  for  its  original 
purposes. 

Building  Accounts. 

Of  114  schools,  73  have  made  accurate  returns  of  the  expense 
of  their  erection;  41  have  made  no  returas. 

Of  these  there  are  previously  audited 21 

Accounts  not  ready,  from  absence  of  managers  or  other 

temporary  cause 5 

Nothing  known  of  accounts 15 

41 

A  statement  of  the. accounts  is  given  below.  In  auditing  them 
I  have  generally  had  reason  to  think  that  the  managers  or  com- 
mittee conducted  their  business  with  great  attention  to  economy, 
and  in  a  wise  consideration  of  the  purposes  for  which  their  funds 
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were  collected.     In  a  few  cases  there  are  charges  which  appear 

extravagant,  and  accounts  loosely  put  together. 

£.    s.  d. 

In  one  the  lawyer's  hill  is 126    4  6 

Architect 136    8  0 

In  another  account,  ^*  Various  other  items"      •       93    4  10 

But  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  mle  of  moderation 
in  the  charges  and  care  in  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  the  schools. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  money  granted  by  the  Lords 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 

To  114  schools  is £12,907 

To  41  (whose  returns  are  not  given  here).      •       3,688 

In  grants  to  73  schools      .     •     9,219 

The  whole  cost  of  their  erection  is  £37,720  l^.  &\d.  So  that  the 
sum  of  £28,501  1«.6^(/.  was  contributed  from  local  resources  to 
meet  the  public  grants. 

Buildings. 

It  may  be  well  in  conclusion  to  speak  of  the  school-buildings  them- 
selves, of  what  they  consist,  as  well  as  their  state  of  repair. 

At  63  places  there  is  only  a  single  school-room. 

At    6  others  1  room  with  class-room. 

At  45  two  or  more  rooms  with  class-rooms. 

114 

At  26  only  there  are  teachers'  houses.  Some  of  the  school- 
buildings,  especially  those  of  an  earlier  date,  are  of  humble  preten- 
sions, without  any  beauty  in  appearance  or  convenience  of  internal 
arrangements.  They  are  situate  in  small  agricultural  villages, 
where  the  desire  for  education  and  the  means  of  providing  it  were 
equally  scanty.  Some  I  have  found  without  inclosure,  without 
offices,  with  no  floor  but  the  hardened  earth ;  no  windows  that 
could  be  opened ;  the  fuel,  a  heap  of  coal  it  might  be,  or  small  stack 
of  peat,  in  one  corner ;  the  master's  dog,  or  hen  and  chickens  in 
another.  No  books  but  a  few  torn  Testaments  and  '*  spellers ;" 
no  furniture  but  the  master's  desk,  and  a  few  low  wooden  benches ; 
no  apparatus  but  the  one  or  two  broken  slates,  on  which  the  few 
"  counters  "  do  their  **  Rule  of  Three."  Happily  there  are  not 
many  so-called  schools.  But  amongst  those  which  have  been 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  there  are  several 
of  excellent  appearance  and  convenient  arrangements.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  Woodhouse  (Huddersfield),  St.  Peter's, 
Oldham,  Gateshead,  St.  Saviour's  (Leeds),  North  Allerton, 
North  Shields,  Harbottle,  Stanwix,  Keighley,   Wadsley,  Pitt's- 
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Moor  (Sheffield),  Hudderafield  (St.  Peter's),  Holbeck  (Leed6)i«iid 
Whiston^  as  instances,  both  in  town  and  village,  where  considerable 
taste  and  skill  have  been  displayed  in  erecting  suitable  schools, 
and  arranging  them  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  outward  circumstances,  and  as  it 
were,  the  frame-work  of  these  schools.  The  direct  object  of  my 
visit  to  them  was,  as  I  have  said  above,  to  remark  and  report  upon 
these  points.  Their  internal  arrangements,  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  scholars  did  not  necessarily 
come  under  my  inspection.     But  of  the  number  1 14— r 

40  had  already  been  placed  on  your  Lordships'  list. 
45  desired  examination  of  their  children. 

6  were  small  infant  schools. 

4  schools  open  only  on  Sundays. 

8  were  not  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

2  had  only  few  present  on  account  of  fetir  day. 

9  only  did  not  desire  examination. 

114 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  these  schools  will  appear  with  those 
in  your  Lordships'  lists,  in  the  appendix  to  my  Report. 

General  Remarks  on  Treasury  Schools. 

A  few  remarks  on  their  position  and  circumstances  may  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place  here.  These  schools,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  without  any  other  than  local  supervision.  They  w^ere  built 
and  have  been  supported  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  zealous  men. 
In  many  cases  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  has  been  the  chief 
agent,  and  has  born  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  both  in 
expense  and  responsibility.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  slight  mistakes  have  been  made,  deficiencies 
overlooked,  opportunities  of  improvement  neglected,  liabilities  in- 
curred, and  prejudices  indulged,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case 
in  a  wider  sphere  of  action^  where  there  would  be  more  eyes  to 
observe,  more  ears  to  hear,  more  tongues  to  speak^  and  m<»e  hands 
to  act. 

In  furnishing  my  Report  of  these  schools,  I  am  more  struck  with 
all  that  has  been  done  than  that  which  has  been  left  undone.  Con- 
sidering the  little  knowledge  which  so  lately  prevailed  on  all  the 
practical  parts  of  our  National  Education,  I  am  surprised  at  not 
finding  greater  traces  of  ignorance  or  error.  If,  in  some  cases, 
the  buildings  are  unsightly,  and  their  interiors  ill-arraneed — ^if 
the  necessity  of  suitable  offices  has  been  overlooked — if  me  ad- 
vantage of  play-grounds  and  the  importance  of  private  inclosures 
have  been  undervalued — if  the  drainage  has  been  tittle  considered — 
if  the  wanning  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  are  not  on  a  satisfactory 
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and  eooQomical  mettiod-^if  trtist^deeik  have  not  been  duly  prepared 
and  enrolled,  nor  the  expenses  of  building  the  school  accivately 
ascertained  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  though  it  be  a  cause  of 
regret^  it  cannot  justify  any  eensure  on  those  who  have  done  so 
much  with  such  small  and  uncertain  means,  and  often  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  against  great  opposition.  I  feel  bound 
to  mention  here,  that  in  auditing  the  building-accounts  of  these 
schools,  and  examining  the  subscriptions  towards  their  erection,  I 
have  constantly  had  reason  to  remark  that  the  clergy  have  con- 
tributed more  than  their  fair  share  to  them — ^far  more,  according 
to  their  means,  than  the  wealthy  manufacturer^  or  the  chief  land- 
owner of  the  parish. 

I  subjoin  two  tabular  stateinents  of  the  condition  of  these  schools, 
with  short  remarks  on  each. 
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before,  the  ereation  ef  the  Committee  of  Couneil  on  Education. 


Edifice. 


Material!. 


Means  of 
Wanning. 


Ventilatioi. 


Diaiaage. 


Proper  Con- 
▼eniencMu 


Bepair. 


1 

2  room* 

1  room 

1  room 

2  rooms 

1  room,  divided  by 
partition. 

2  rooms   •     .     •     . 
2  rooms,  master's 

house. 
2  roonts,  girls  above 


1  room,  divided  by 
partition. 
Iroom     •    • 


li 
1  room 


1  room     .     • 
1  room     •    • 

1    school-ro(mi  and 
class-room. 

1  zoom     •     • 

2  rooms,  mi&treflB's 
house. 

2  rooms   •    • 


1  room 

2  rooms 

1    room, 

house. 

1  room     •     •    .     . 
1  room  divided  by 

jwrtition. 

1  room     ... 

2  rooms,  mistteas' 
house, 

1  room     •     •     . 


li 

3  rooms 

2rooms 
1  room 


1  room  and  house 
1  room  and  small)2nd 


Brick,  and  red 

tiles. 
Brick,    fkced 

with   stone, 

red  tiles. 
Brick,  &  blue 

slate. 
Brick,  with 

bine  slate. 
Brick,  blue 

slate. 
ditto 

ditto 
Brick,  Ules 

Stone,  grey 
slate. 


ditto 

Stone,  blue 

slate. 
Stone  &  grey 

slate, 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

.Stone,  Una 
slate, 
ditto 


Stone,  .grey 
slate, 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Stone,  blue 
slate, 
ditto 

Stone,  grey 
slate, 
ditto 


Stone,  blue 
slate. 

Stone,  grey 
slate, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Stone,  blue 
shd«. 
ditto 


1  flre-plaee 

2  fire-places 

1  fire-place 
Ifire-plaoe 

2  fire-places 
2  fire-places 

1  fire-place 

1  fire-place 
in  each. 

2  flre-plaoes 
in  each 
room,-  in- 
sufficient. 

By  2  stoves, 
sufficient. 
1  stove  •    . 

1  stove .    . 

2  fire-place 
and  hot  air, 
sulficient. 

X 
1  stove  •    • 

1  fire-plaoe 
and  hot  air. 

2  flre-plaoes, 
sufficient. 

1  stove ,    . 

1  stove  and 
1  fire-place 
in  eaw 
room. 

Stove    . 

latoye. 

2  fire- places 
and  1  stove 

1  stove  •    . 

2  fire-places 

2  fire-places 
2  fire-place 
2  fire-places 
Hot  water 

2  fire-places 

in  each 

room. 
2  stoves     . 

Stoves .     . 

1  stove  < 
Hot  water 

2  stoves     . 

1  fire-placC| 
]  stove. 

2  fire  places 

1  fire  pl^ee 


Only  from 

windows. 

ditto 


Insufficient 

Suflicient  . 

Sufficient  • 

Only  from 

windows. 

Insufficient 

ditto 

Bad      .    . 

ditto 
Toleiftble  • 
Good    .    . 

ditto 

Suflicient  . 
Good    .     . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Bad      .    . 

ditto 

ditto 

Good    .     . 

Insnffident 
None    •    . 

Tolerable  • 

Bad      .     . 

Insnlficient 

Sufficient  . 

ditto 

Good    .     • 

Sufficient  . 

None    •  • 

Good    .  . 

Bad      .  . 

ditto 

Good    .     . 
ditto 


None  •  • 
Tolerable 

Toleralde 
Sufficient 

ditto 

ditto 

Bad  .  . 
SniBcient 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Insufficient 

Sttflteient 

ditto 

Bad,  very 

SuiBcient 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Bad    . 

Tolerable 
Sufficient 
Tolerable 
Sufficient 

Bad    .  . 

Sufficient 


Only  1  •    • 

SuiBcient  . 

ditto 

ditto 

Tolerable  • 

2  small  and 

bad. 
Suflicient  • 
ditto 

Dirty    •     • 

Cle^  •  • 
Dirty  .  . 
Tolerable  . 
Very  filthy 

Tolerable  . 
Sufficient  . 

2  suflicient 

2  dean 

ditto 

2  dirty       . 

Sufficient  . 

Bad      .    . 

Dirty    .     . 

Sufficient  . 
ditto 

2  tolerable 

2  small 

Sufficient  . 

2  dean      . 

1  dirty.    . 

3  rather 
small. 

2  tolerable 

Onlyl  . 
Sufficient  . 
Onlyl,  dark 
Onlyl,  dark 

Filthy,  dark 

Tolerable  . 


On  2  sides 
Brick  walls 


On  two  sides, 
quick  fence. 
Open  to  the 

Not    1    .    . 

ditto 


Not 

In  street,  open 


With 
walls. 


Not    .     .    . 

Stone  wall    , 

Stone  walls  . 

With  stone 
walls. 

Stonewalls  . 
Stone  wall  and 

iron  rails. 
Open  to  the 

road, 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


SunkwaU 

Stonewalls 

Except  in  front 

Stone  wall    . 
Not    .     .    . 

With  stone 
wall. 
Stone  wall 

Stone  walls, 
iron  rails. 
Stonewalls  , 

ditto 

Stone  walls, 

iron  rails. 

ditto 

No     .     . 

Stone  wall    , 
ditto 
ditto 

Not  in  front , 

Stone  wall 


Good. 
Bad. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tolerable. 

Good. 

Ditto. 
Modwmto 

Good. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Moderate. 
Room  very 
dirty. 
Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Bed. 

Good. 

Moderate. 

Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Mr.  Waikims  Report 

Schools  aided  by  Grantf  from  the  Lovdi  of  flM  IVetfiny 


NameofSehooI. 

DataoTVialt. 

AaMNOit  sad  DM«  of  Onat. 

Gortor 

Erection. 

Build. 

flice. 

Srewelthorpe  ....    York 

1845. 
May      9th 

86 

Oetobef21stJ887     . 

£,  «. 

147  12 

4 

Yes 

Itd^eipeidle. 

Mpon  (THnity)   ...        , , 

It 

12tfa 

W 

Oetoli«r21it,1887     . 

•  ■ 

0 

6-443  .q.  yd.. 

nrigginton ,, 

>t 

ISth 

40 

Jaanary  9th,  1836.    . 

0 

lrd.8perche. 

fork  (Micklegste)     .    .       ,, 

99 

15th 

125 

X 

0 

109  by  40  feet 

Burton  Agnet ....       , , 

>> 

16th 

48 

January  3rd,  1835  .    . 

•  . 

0 

0 

tCirby  MMpcrton  ...        , , 

,, 

22nd 

50 

Maieh  4th,  1835   .     . 

X 

0 

.  . 

Yeddingham , 

»> 

22nd 

12 

31    5 

H 

•  . 

3aiqytt^ 

Mlerston ,, 

,, 

2IM 

20 

JaWMry  1801, 1888     . 

29  14 

4 

Yes 

•  • 

f  > 

26tfa 

85 

«»    9 

I 

Ye. 

•  • 

HuttonRudby     .      .     .       ,, 

M 

aoth 

80 

December  l^tH.  1889. 

X 

0 

•  . 

Husthwaito       ....        ,, 

Jirae 

M 

40 

JoMvy  80th,  1889     . 

X 

0 

148.q.y«nl. 

If 

nth 

150 

2iri5 

4 

Yes 

895sq.y»ds 

SrindletoB „ 

*i 

12th 

80 

Jaoe6lk,18a8      .    . 

118  18 

• 

0 

•  • 

ThoTpe-H«d67      ...       ,, 

If 

20th 

147 

January  18Ch,  1889     . 

X 

0 

•  • 

Eccleall „ 

ti 

27th 

100 

Augnsl  And,  1834  .    . 

818    1 

8 

Ye. 

4S2sq.  yaris 

DamaU.    .....       ,, 

f » 

80th 

144 

Afrfl  7th,  1811      .    . 

•  • 

Ye. 

•  • 

Wadaley „ 

hAj 

ise 

162 

September  18111, 1888 

1146  M 

U 

Yes 

Hair.«aef« 

Pitta-M<Mr „ 

II 

1st 

140 

JwlyMi,ie37  .    .    . 

887  1* 

8 

Ye. 

16M«r.y«d. 

II 

TA 

84 

Aiiriimi.1812    .     . 

317   4 

1 

Yes 

•  • 

Whirton      ,     ,     ,     ,     .       ,, 

,, 

7th 

75 

January  2od,  1838      . 

472  16 

8 

Ye. 

]64pei«lifl« 

Adwkk-lc4treet  ...        ,, 

II 

10th 

60 

Jaw  18th,  1835     .    . 

X 

0 

•  • 

EffgleKlUb      ,    .    .    IMnt 

>i 

1411b 

46 

Ai«ait7th»18a9  .     . 

256    0 

• 

Ye. 

884n.7»fc 

Wolvistim , 

•  1 

Mth 

49' 

llaRft8t,1888      .    . 

187    6 

1 

Ym 

•  • 

6r«irtlHmi , 

II 

I5th 

80 

115    5 

1 

Ye. 

ISpolf* 

Hetto».l».Hole      ...        ,, 

II 

28th 

110 

February  26th,  1840   . 

240    0 

0 

Ye. 

•  • 

,, 

29th 

40 

January  18th,  1837     . 

•  . 

0 

•  • 

Sanderland      ....       ,, 

II 

80th 

90 

May  25th.  1836      .     . 

X 

0 

•  • 

i» 

Slat 

150 

July  Ist,  1837  ..     . 

549  19 

0 

Ye. 

453aq.yvds 

South-Hylton  ....        ,, 

II 

31st 

110 

April  22nd,  1837   .     . 

430  17 

» 

Ye. 

Heworth ,, 

Newcartle  (Cwtle 

August    5th 
8th 

II      11th 

58 
150 

300 

January  1st,  1840  .     . 
January  4th,  1840       . 

900^ 
685    9 

0? 

9 

Yes 
0 

Yes 

•  • 

•  • 

South  Shields  .     .     .    Durham 

II 
II 

11th 
IStb 

200 
100 

November  18th.  1837 
December  19th,  1888. 

576  19 
865  i<r 

9 
2 

Yes 
Yes 

486neswly 

•   • 

Newcastle,  St  Andrews       ,, 

•  I 

IStk 

166 

659    9 

4 

Ye. 

,   ^ 

St.  John'8  .         , , 

11 

13th 

333 

December  19th,  1886  . 

•  . 

Ye. 

•   • 

ChilUngha             ^     .         ,, 

II 

18th 

45 

November  27th,  1833 . 

X 

■    » 

Yes 

•    • 

on  the  Norihem  District. 
tiM  erestion  of  tbe  CommU^  of  Conneil  on  Edaeation — continued. 
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EdMce. 


M«UMOf 

Wanning. 


VentflatloB. 


Drainage. 


Con- 
veniences. 


Encloaed. 


Repair. 


I  rooBi    ■• 

1  fooaiiaot 
honae. 

1  loom     •     •  «  • 

1  room     •     •  •  • 

1  room,  and  small 
elaaa  room. 

2  rooms    •     .  ,  • 

\  room    •     •  «  • 

I  room    •    •  •  • 

1  room     .    ,  •  . 

Z  rooma  -•     •  «  • 


StonO)  bine 

slato. 
Brick,  bine 

slate. 
Brick,  red 

tiles. 
Brick,  bine 

slate, 
ditto 

Brick,  red 

tiles, 
ditto 

Stone,  red  tiles 

Brick,  blue 

slate. 
Stone,   bine 

slate. 
Brick,   bine 


2  rooms,  girls  above 

boys. 
2  rooms   .... 

8  rooms,  and  master's 

house. 
2  rooms,  and  master's 

house. 
1  room     •     •    •     • 

1  room,  master's 
house, 

2  rooms,  hoase  for 
master  and  mistress. 

1  room,  with  small 
dassroom. 
1  room'    •     •     .     • 

1  room,  with  good 
master*s  house. 

1  room,  and  master's 
honse. 

I  room  -  •    .    •    • 

1  room,  masler*s 
house. 

1  room    ...» 

2  rooms,  and  master's 
honse. 

2  rooms   .     .     • 

2  rooms,  and  msster^ 

honse. 
2  rooms    .     .     •     . 

2  rooms,  mistross^s 
house. 

2  rooms  .... 
2  rooms,  and  master'i 


1  room     .     .    •     • 

1  room     .     .     .     • 
1  room     •     .     .     . 

3  rooms,  2  for  mif- 

tress  and  1  master. 

2 


1  room',  nd  master** 


Stone,  grey 

slate. 
Stone,   bhie 

slate, 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Brick,   bine 
slate. 
Brick  and  tiles 

Brick,  glazed 

shite. 
Stone,   blue 

slate. 
Brick  and  bine 

slate, 
ditto 

Stoneandblne 
alato. 
ditto 

ditto 
Stone  and 
brick. 
Stoneandblne 
slate, 
ditto 
ditto 

Brick  and  bine 

slate. 
Stoneandblne 

slate. 
ditto 


1  llro-place 

Stoves.     . 

1  flre-place, 
fattufneient. 
ailre-plaees. 

1  stove 

Iflre-plaee 

1  ire-place 

1  fire-plaee, 
1  stove. 
1  flro-plaee 

Hot  air      , 

1  flro-phee 

Stove  and 
fire-place. 

Stove  and 
flre-pUoe. 

3  fire>pIaoes 

2flre-plaees, 
ittsnfficient. 
2flre-plaoes 

Sllre-plsees 

2flre-plaees 

2ire-plaoes 

1  lira-place 

2  fire-places 
]  fire-place 

1  fire-place 

2  lira -places 
1  fire-place 
Stoves  .  . 
Sflre-plices 
Stove   .     . 

1  lira  plaee 

ditto 

2  fire-places 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

Stoves  . 

Hot  water  . 

1  fira-phtee 


Bad      •     . 

SnIBelent  . 
Tolerable  . 
Good    .     . 

ditto 
Bad      .    . 

ditto 
None    •    . 
Bad      «    . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Soflkient  . 
Bad  .  . 
Insufficient 
Moderate  . 
Good    .     • 

-  ditto 
Bad      .    . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Sufficient  • 
Bad       .     • 
Bad      .     . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Good    .     . 

Bad  .  . 
Good    .     . 

Bad      .     . 

Z^eficient  .. 
ditto 


Sufficient 

ditto 
InsBfflelent 
Sufficient 
2snfiicient 
TolermUe 
Bad  .  . 
Tolemble 
Suffident 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
2snlBcient 


Fnthy  .  . 
Suflldent  . 
Tolemble  . 
Sufficient  • 

ditto 
Modente  . 
None!       . 
None ! .     . 
One,  filthy 


Stonewall 

Stone   wall, 
iron  rail. 
Quickset 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Insufficient 
SuflMent 
Bad  .     . 

Sufficient 
ditto 
ditto 

Bad  .     . 

KMIfllCieB* 

Bad  .     . 

2.  sufficient 

Sufficient 
ditto 

Imperfect 

Sufficient 

ditto 


Only  1  .     . 

2  snCcient 

O 

SnOeient  . 


Bad  and 
filthy. 
Sufficient  , 

ditto 


2 

dirty. 
Filthy.     . 

Sufficient,  2 


Inconvenient 
1,  and  wet. 
2  inconve- 
nient. 
2  sufficient 

Bad      .     . 

Sufficient  . 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Dark    .     . 

Small  and 
dark. 
Sufficient  . 

ditto 

O 

The  wood  I ! 

Dark    .     . 

Tolerable  . 

ftifileient  • 


Brick  waUs  . 

No,  in  churoh 

yard. 
Quick-set 

fence. 
No      .     .     . 

No      .     .     . 

Stone  walls, 
iron  rails. 
Quick  fence . 

Brick  wall  . 

Notyet   .  . 

No     .     .  . 

Stone  wall  . 

Wooden  rail- 
ings. 

Stone  walls 
and  railing. 

Stone  wall    . 

dHta 

ditto 

Stone  wall  and 
wooden  paling 
Stone  w«ll8  . 

Not  enclosed 

Wooden  p*- 
linn. 
Enclosed 

Wooden  rails 

Stonewalls  • 

Ritlt  open  to 
street. 
Briek  walls  . 

No     .     .     . 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

Stone  walls 
and  palings. 
Stone  walls  . 
ditto 

Only   on  2 
sides. 

No      .     .    . 

Stone  wall    • 


The  wood-wori 
is  not  good. 
Moderate. 

Good. 

Ditto. 


Modeimte. 

Ditto. 

Good. 

Not   good 
(roof). 
Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Good  (except 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Moderate. 

Building  not 
substantia]. 
Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tolerable. 
Ditto. 

Good. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Difty,  8e  win- 
dows broken. 
Good. 


« 


Mr.  WatUn^t  Report 


Schools  aided  by  Grants  from  the  Lofds  of  the  Treasmy 

Name  of  School. 

Date  of  Visit. 

Amount  and  Date  of  Oiaat. 

Coat  of 
EreeUoa. 

Build- 
ing Ao- 
fioimu 

Site'. 

1845. 
August    18th 

58 

October  14th,  1887     . 

£,  $.   d. 

Yet 

900  tq.  yards 

Corohlll      •    . 
HarboUltt    .     . 

t    •         If 

f  f 

22nd 
26th 

40 
86 

June  30th,  1838     .     . 
June  1st,  1836.    .    . 

88  12    0 
ZW17   3i 

Yes 

Yea 

265  tq.  yards 
1167  tq.  yards 

Elsdon   .     . 

»    •         ti 

•  f 

26th 

35 

July  2nd.  1836      .     . 

X 

0 

•  . 

Corbridge   .     . 

Cumberland 

ii 

27th 

45 

107    7    0 

Yee 

.  . 

Melkridge  . 
Drumburgh 

•     •         »i 

8.^1 

S9th 
2nd 

30 
45 

August  16th.  1837      . 
April  Sth,  1836     .     . 

135    2    8 
121  10    0 

Yes 
Yee 

83  aq.  yards 
Irood 

Fingland     •    , 
8tanwiz .     . 

•     •         If 

If 
tl 

2nd 
3rd 

30 
65 

June  23id,  1838     .    . 
Apriiard,1839     .     . 

138    2    6 
274    1    6i 

Yea 
Yea 

•  • 

Wliitehavea 

1     •         >f 

II 

5th 

200 

Mirch  1st.  1837    .    . 

X 

0 

883  eq.  yards 

Friilngton  . 
Daera     .     . 
Martindale  . 
Middleton,  Ten 

Mia] 

•     •         tf 

Wekmoreiand 
le  .     Durham 

l» 
Pt 
II 

5th 
Sth 
8th 
10th 

*25 

40 

Jnne23rd,1839     .     . 
December  14th,  1S36  . 
December  19th,  1835 . 
October9th,1841  .     . 

90    1  11 
129  17    2 

164    9  10 

Yes 
Yes 
Yea 
Yea 

Upeshes 
236  sq.  yards 

509  aq. 'yards 

Rirby-Stephen  .  WeatmoraUnd 

f  f 

12th 

45 

June  28th,  1834     .     . 

X 

O 

•  • 

lindalein-Caitmel  .  Laneaahiie 

II 

18th 

50 

May  16th,  1838     .     . 

.  • 

Yee 

Ulvcntone.     ...         ,, 

f  f 

2drd 

150 

August  2nd,  1834.    . 

633  12  10 

Yea 

Manchester,  Coll.  Ch.  Lancashire 

NoV. 

24th 
27th 

60 
400 

August  24tb,  1836      . 

185    1    2 
2509    9  11 

Yea 
Yes 

935  aq.  yards 
Not^pwiltod 

Hulme,  Trinity     •     •         , , 

Dec. 

lat 

208 

December  9th,  1846   . 

X 

o 

•  • 

Anooats.    •    •     .    .        ,, 

ft 

1st 

300 

Anguat9th.l837  .     . 

1380    0    0 

X 

684  tq.  yards 

Gorton  .....         ,, 

f  f 

2nd 

142 

Febmary  9th.  1839     • 

475  12  10 

Yea 

30Otq.yawU 

Etkerley      ....    Durham 

July 

24th 

40 

October  10th,  1834     . 

230    5    8 

Yea 

Windy-Nook    ... 

August 

5th 

85 

August  4th,  1838  .    . 

278    3    0 

Yea 

•  . 

Dec. 

16th 

270 

December  16th,  1837 . 

1081  16  10 

Yea 

•  • 

Oldham,  St.  James'a   .         ,, 

If 

19th 

165 

July  8ch,  1837 ..     . 

•  • 

Yet 

•  • 

HoUinwood      ...         t» 

,, 

nth 

180 

October  27th,  1838      . 

712  10    0 

Yet 

.    a 

Oldham.  St.  Peter's    . 

II 

18th 

588 

October  1st,  1836  .     . 

1945    9    9i 

Yee 

naif  am 

August 

25th 

70 

November  2Ut,  1838. 

.  . 

X 

.  • 

Carlton  in  Goverham    Yorkshire 

June 

9th 

55 

Maich2nd,]836   .    . 

.  • 

No 

.  . 

Dalton , 

II 

5th 

37 

January  29th,  1640     . 

•  • 

X 

Easington   ....         ,, 

May 

2Sth 

28 

December  6th,  1834    . 

X 

75  mi.  yards 

HighHanrogate     .     .         ,, 

f  1 

7th 

100 

July  22nd.  1837     .    . 

341    0    0 

Yea 

Kilnhurst    ....         ,, 

June 

19th 

50 

April  20th.  1836    .    . 

X 

•  . 

May 

iSth 

135 

April  5th,  1838     .     . 

.  • 

X 

Woodhouse       . 

Gateshead   .     . 
Shildon  .    .     . 

April 

Auguat 
jSly 
Not. 

7th 

6th 
24th 
14th 

150 

MO 
53 

408 

December  3id,  1836  . 

September  30th,  1837 
December  30th,  1837 
May  20th,  1810     .    . 

210*   0    0 
2102    8  11 

X 

Yea 

•  • 

.     .    Durham 

Leeds,  St.  Saviour's    .     I    York 

-■■ 

June 

2nd 

73 

October  lith,  1838      . 

917    2    2 

Yea 

•  • 

on  t/ie  Northern  Disind^ 
before  the  creation  of  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education-— oon/iiiMedL 
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\ 


Sdillce. 


Materials. 


Means  of 
Warming. 


VenUlatioo. 


I^ainage. 


IVoper  Con- 
▼enienees. 


Enclosed. 


Repair. 


1  room,  and  master's 

hOfUBm 

Iroom.      • 
2ToomSyand 


1  room 

1  room 
1  room 


master's 


.  rooms,  bofVB  above 


1  rvutMM.        • 

2  rooms, 
house. 

2  rooms    • 

1  Tooxa 
li 

1 
1 


room. 


,  girls  aboTe 

boys. 

1  room      •     •     •     • 

2  rooms,  master's 
faofwe,  girls  aboTe 
infonts. 

2 


L  room,  «ith  small 


and 


I  room  dirided  by 

vooden  partition. 

2 


elaasiDom, 
and    library,  mas- 
ter's house. 
1   loom,  master's 


1  room,  halfof  it  used 

as  a  chapel. 
1  room  attached  to 
diapel. 
'   1  room     .     •     .     • 

'  1  room,  and  small 
damroom   •     .     . 
'   1  room,  snd  master's 
I     house. 

2  rooms    •     •     •     . 
t 
\  2  rooms,  sad  master's 


.  3  rooms 


1  2  rooms,  and  clam 
b     room. 

I  3 


Stone  and  b 
slate, 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
Briek  and  blue 
slate, 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Stone  and  bine 
slate, 
ditto 

ditto 
Stone,  brick, 
blue  slate. 

Briek  and  blo« 
sUte.  . 
ditto 

ditto 

Stone  and  blue 

slate. 

ditto 

Briek  and  bhie 

slate. 
Stone  and  blue 

slate. 
Brick  and  blue 

slate. 
Brick,   tkced 

with   stone, 

blue  slate. 
Stone  and  blue 

slate. 
Stone  and  grey 

slate. 
Stone  and  blue 

slate. 
Stone  and  grey 

slate. 
Stone  and  blue 

slate, 
ditto 

'  ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Brick  and  blue 
slate. 


Iflxe-plaoe 

ditto 
2fiie-plsoes 

1  fire-place 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto,  insuf- 
ficient, 
ditto    ditto 
Stoves  (J) . 

Ifire-plafle 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

S  fire- places 

ditto 

Stove    .    . 

Fire-place 
and  stove. 

1  fire-place 
Stove  and 

hot  air. 

Stoves.     . 

2  fire-places 
in  each. 

2  stoves     . 

1  fire-place 


1  fire-place 
in  each. 

1  stove  and  2 
fire-places. 

2  fire-places 
in  each. 

2fire-plaees 

Hot  water. 


1  stove  and 
1  fire-plaee. 

FIre-pIaee 

Stove   .     . 

2  fire-places 

Fire-plaoe . 

2  fire-places 

Stoves  .     • 

Stove  and 
hot  air. 
Stove    .     . 
2  fire-places 
Fire-plaoe  . 

ditto 


Sufficient  , 
Bad      .     . 


ditto 

Bad      . 
ditto 

Tolerable  , 
Good    . 

Well    . 

O 

O 
Bad      . 
Suflident 

Bad      . 

Sufficient 

Good    . 

Sufficient 


ditto 

ditto 

Imj^rfect 

ditto 

ditto 
Sofifelent  , 
Bad      .    , 
Imperfect  ( 
Sufficient 

Imperfect 
Bad      . 

ditto 

ditto 

Sufficient 

Good    . 

Bad      . 

Good    . 

ditto 
Bad  . 
Good    . 

ditto 


Sufficient 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Tolerable 

Suflident 
ditto 

ditto 

Tolerable 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Sufficient 

Tolerable 

Suffident 
ditto 

Moderate 
Tolerable 
ditto 


Sofiicient  • 

2  suiBdent 
Only  1  for 
boys  &  girls. 
Clean  and 

(Sean  and 
small. 
O 
I,  clean     . 

ditto 
Sufficient  . 

Very  filthy 

O 
1,  clean     . 
FUthy 
1  only,  clean 

Clean  .     . 

Less  dean 

Clean  •    . 

O 


ditto 
Bad  . 
Suffident 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 


Dark  and 
damp. 
2     •     •     I 

2     .     . 

Sufficient  , 

2     .     .    , 
2     .     . 
2,  very 
2     .    . 
2     •    . 

2     .    . 

1  .    . 

l.bad  . 

2,badlv 
placed. 

2  .     . 

l.wood 

Sufficient 

2     .     . 

2,  suflident 
'^.  very  dirty 
Very  dirty 

Sufficient  . 


Stonewall    . 

O 
Stonewalls  . 

Stone  walls 

No     .    .     . 

ditto 
Not  in  front  • 

No     .     .     . 

Brick  walk  . 

Stonewalls  . 

No      .    .     . 

ditto 

ditto 
Stone  walls 
and  palinus, 
No      .     .     . 

With  stone   . 

Stone  walls  8e 
iron  walls. 
Stone  walls  . 
No      .     .     . 


ditto 
No      .    .     . 
Wooden  rails 
No      .     •     . 


On   3  sides 

stone  walls. 
Brickwwk  and 

iron  rails. 
With   stone 

wall. 
Open  rdl  to 

road. 
Briek  walls  . 


Stone  walla  , 
Stone  wall    . 

O 

O 

Stonewalls  , 
Not  in  front 


No,  in 
yard. 
Stone  walls 

ditto 

ditto 
Stone,  with 
iron  rails. 
Brick  walls 


Good. 

Ditto. 
Ditto* 

Ditto. 

Tolerable. 

Incomplete. 
Good. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Good,  except 
oflk:e8. 
Tolerable. 
Good. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tolerable. 

Good. 

Tolerable. 
Ditto. 

Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tolerable, 
many  panes  of 
glssd  broken, 
Good. 

Good,  the  floor 

wants  mending 

Good. 

Good. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Tolerable. 

Ditto,  rain  beat^ 
in  at  west  end. 
Tolerable. 

Good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Tolerable. 

Good. 

Ditto. 


II. 
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Schools  aided  by  Grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
EdtKotion. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  schools  on  the  Inspector's 
list  for  the  year  1845.  They  are  such  as  have  received  aid  from 
your  Lordships'  Committeef.  Amongst  them  are  also  40  which 
have  already  heen  spoken  of,  as  to  their  outward  circumstancqs, 
in  the  class  of  Treasury  Schools.  And  there  are  further  added  to 
them  such  schools  of  the  third  class  as  furnished  full  reports  in 
answer  to  the  circular  which  I  addressed  to  them  announcing  my  in- 
tended visit.  I  have  arranged  below  tabular  statements  of  all  these 
schools^  of  their  incomes  and  expenditure ;  of  their  general  intelli- 
gence and  moral  tone ;  of  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  the  chief 
subjects  taught  in  them ;  of  their  condition  in  the  principal  points 
of  religious  and  moral  training ;  of  their  discipline  ;  of  some  of 
their  external  and  internal  circumstances,  and  some  (necessarily) 
brief  remarks  on  their  most  striking  features. 

To  the  tables  of  income  and  expenditure  of  schools  I  have  also 
appended  two  others.  One  showing  the  date  of  erection  of  96 
schools  ;  the  material  of  which  they  are  built ;  the  accommodation 
which  they  afford  ;  their  whole  cost  and  the  eost  per  head  for  each 
child.  The  other,  taking  the  average  expense  for  educating  a 
child  throughout  the  Nortftern  Districts,  shows  the  actual  expense 
at  43  places  of  various  character  in  different  parts  of  it ;  in  manu- 
facturing towns ;  in  country  villages :  in  purdy  agricultural  schools ; 
in  mining  places ;  some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest 
schools  in  the  whole  district. 

These  tables  are  interesting,  as  affording  some,  if  only  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  value  of  such  tables,  accurately  prepared  for 
every  school  in  the  kingdom.  It  is,  my  Lords,  a  subject  of  con- 
tinual regret  with  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  that  they 
are  able  in  their  reports  to. furnish  so  little  valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation. They  are  continiially  Reminded  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  mission,  that  their  statements  can  only  be  guesses  at  truth, 
or  a  few  scattered  truths  gleaned  here  and  there,  with  much  labour, 
in  the  wide  field  of  ttational  education.  They  never  see  the  whole 
of  that  great  field.  They,  visit  only  portions  of  it,  lying  often  far 
apart,  without  order  and  connexion.  They  report  faithfully  on 
what  they  observe ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  great 
measure  of  the  wide  surface  never  comes  under. their  observation. 
Much  is  therefore  left  unknown  and  unrecprded..  But  how  valu- 
able it  would  be  if  we  were  able  to  state  with  some  certainty  what 
the  cost  oft  a  school  building  should  be  in  a  particular  district; 
how  much  per  child  to  be  educated  in  it ;  what  additional  expense 
a  teacher's  residence  would  cause ;  what  local  circumstances  should 
be  considered  ;  the  value  of  site ;    facility  of  drainage  ;   advaa- 
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tages  of  enclosure,  &c. !  Again,  what  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
school  should  be;  the  stipends  of  teachers;  allowances  for  repairs 
and  alterations ;  cost  of  books ;  furniture  and  apparatus ;  of  fuel, 
varying  very  much  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  of  lighting 
and  cleaning  the  school ;  with  other  incidental  expenses.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  would  be 
practised^  when  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  were 
generally  known,  and  recommended.  At  present  little  is  generally 
known  on  these  points,  and  therefore  comparatively  little  improve- 
ment is  made. 

I  have  also  drawn  up  summaries  of  the  other  tables,  that  the 
state  of  the  schools,  in  .other  respects,  may,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be 
seen  at  a  single  glance  ;  atid  I  have  appended  to  them  such 
remarks  as  arise  naturally  from  a  review  of  thdr  condition. 

The  first  subject  under  consideration,  as  to  the  schools  which 
have  received  grants  from  your  Lordships'  Committee,  is  thai  of 
their  pecuniary  means ;  the  ability  or  deficiency  of  their  funds  to 
provide  sound,  religious,  and  secular  education  for  the  children  who 
enter  into  them.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  most  important  point  to 
be  considered.  If  there  be  any  weakness  here  it  cannot  fail  to 
extend  itself  and  enfeeble  every  part  of  out  educational  system. 
I  give  a  list  here  of  thofte  schotDls  from  which,  owing  to  some 
accident  or  mistake,  so  returns  of  the  inoonaeand  expenditure  have 
been  received. 

Schools  from  which  no  returns  have  been  made  of  income  and 
expenditure : — 

Knottingley. 

Leeds,  St.  Savioui^ 

Gawthorpe. 

Halifax,  St,  James. 

Bradford,  Daisy  Hill.         « 

Morley  Town  End. 

Gildersome ;  only  open  on  Sundays. 

Horbury  j 

Mossley  >Not  at  work  for  a  year. 

KirkstaUj 

&X"Hiu}a««edibr^t  of  funds. 

Incomes  and  Expenditure  of  Schools. 

On  this  head  I  have  received  returns  from  ]  50  places.  They 
are  not  in  ail  cases  so  full  as  is  desirable,  but  they  are  more  than 
safficient  to  prove  the  grievous  deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  in 
Ijhe  northern  district  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  They 
are  arranged  in  two  tables  (A  and  B) ;  the  first,  of  the  different 
items  ^hieb  make  up  the  income,  and  form  the  annual  expenditure 
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of  the  schools ;  ihe  second,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  income  and 
expences,  and  also  of  the  excess  of  one  or  of  the  other. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  there  are — 

:  Places. 

With  income  greater  than  expenditure    •     .  •  45 

„    Income  equal  to  expenditure    •     •     .  .16 

,y    Income  less  than  expenditure   •     •      •  •  89 


150 


But  this  general  statement  gives  little  idea  of  the  pecuniary  diflS<- 
culties  of  our  schools.  In  the  list  of  those  from  which  the  returns 
are  made,  26  were  last  year  (in  part)  supported  by  grants  from 
the  National  or  some  Diocesan  Society.  Of  these  are  seven  schools 
which  I  have  reckoned  above  with  **  incomes  greater  than  or  equal 
to  their  expenditure.'*  As  the  grants  are  uncertain  and  some  have 
been  withdrawn  this  year,  these  schools  must  also  be  added  to  the 
number  89  which  have  incomes  less  than  their  expense ;  i,  e.  89 
+  7or96. 

But  moreover,  in  the  expenses  given  in  the  table,  34  places  have 
made  no  returns  beyond  the  stipends  of  their  teachers ;  23  of  these 
are  of  the  number  reckoned  with  incomes  greater  than  or  equal  to 
their  expenditure.  If  the  returns  had  been  fully  made  and  the 
necessary  expences  of  the  schools,  such  as  repairs^  furniture,  books, 
fuel  and  candles,  cleaning,  &c.,  had  been  given,  they  would  also 
have  been  placed  amongst  those  which  have  incomes  less  than  their 
expenditure. 

So  that  the  number  of  these  schools  is  96  +  23  or  119.  Or, 
generally,  at  150  places,  the  schools  of  1 19  may  be  called  insolvent, 
31  may  be  called  solvent,  or  four-fifths  of  the  schools  in  the  Nor- 
thern District  are  unable  to  Support  themselves ! 

I  would  remark  here  that  in  the  Report,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  present  to  your  Lordships  last  year,  the  number  of  schools  out 
of  150  which  could  then  be  called  insolvent  jvas  only  77  (Report 
p.  297),  or  about  half  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  now,  as  I  have 
shown,  four-fifths ! 

Some  schools  were,  during  last  year,  supported  (in  part)  by  aid 
from  the  Special  Fund  of  the  National  Society,  from  which  that 
aid  has  now  necessarily  been  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  our  elementary  schools  is  not,  in  mieral,  of 
any  great  amount ;  yet  it  is  not  small  when  compared  with  the 
whole  income  of  the  school,  and  its  burden,  whatever  it  be,  gene- 
rally falls  upon  one  who  is  little  able  to  bear  it; — I  mean  the 
clergyman,  who  has  already  contributed  according  to  his  means  to 
the  funds  of  the  school.    But,  in  order  to  observe  more  fully  the 
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pecuniary  deficiencies  of  our  schools^  it  appears  Trom  the  returns 
given  in  the  tables  that — 


c 


£.  *. 

d. 

10,745  9 

8 

71  15 

11 

12,011  14 

U 

80  1 

6* 

The  Income  of  150  places  is  • 
Or  an  average  to  each  place  • 
Whilst  the  expenditure  of  150  • 
Or  an  average  to  each  •     •     • 

It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  difference  (8/.  5^.  7f  ^.) 
between  these  two  averages  does  not  accurately  represent  the  average 
deficiency  of  each  school ;  the  deficient  returns  in  expenditure  of 
34  places  must  be  taken  into  account^  which  will  raise  the  average 
deficiency  of  income  to  each  place  to  about  10/.  10^.  This 
average  will  be  further  increased  to  about  1 2/.  5$.  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  31  ''solvent  schools"  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  for  which  the  average  is  taken.  So  that  the  conclusion  is 
that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  sum  necessary  to  support  our  ele- 
mentary sdiools  in  the  Northern  District  is  wanting ! 

But  this  general  statement  gives  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  ex« 
perienced  in  some  localities  in  raising  funds  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  teachers 
(whose  stipends  form  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  in  our  schools) 
is  altogether  insufficient.  Further^  the  stipends  now  paid  to  those 
employed  are  also,  in  general,  too  small.  I  assume  that  the 
lowest  stip  end  paid  to  a  good  master  should  be  60/.^  to  a  mistress 
40/.  That  they  should,  in  addition,  have  a  comfortable  residence^ 
rent  free.     But  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case? 

In  taking  30  schools  (town  and  country)  I  obtain  the  following 
result :  — 

£. 
Total  income  of  30  masters       .     •      •     .   1296 

Average  income 43 

Of  these  10  only  have  houses  rent  free. 

Total  income  of  thirty  mistresses    .      .     •     967 

Average  income 32 

Of  these  nine  only  have  houses  rent  free. 

These  numbers  are  not  selected  but  taken  at  hazard  from  any 
part  of  the  Northern  District. 

It  appears  further  that  there  are  only  eight  places  in  the  whole 
of  this  district  where  the  master's  stipend  equals,  or  is  above^  80/.^ 
and  13  others  where  it  equals,  or  is  above,  70/. 

In  only  two  of  these  places  is  there  a  residence  for  the  master, 
rent  free. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  teachers  do  not  look  only,  nor  chiefly  to 
a  pecuniary  recompence  for  their  services.  They  have  felt  their 
call,  and  undertaken  their  great  work,  with  a  larger  view  and  in  a 
different  spirit.  They  have  determined  to  devote  themselves  to 
what  is  at  the  best  a  most  laborious,  and  generally  a  thankless 
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office^  one  that  is  equally  under*  valued  and  under-paid.  In  training 
Christian  children,  they  look  in  faith  to  Him  wbo  has  promised 
that  the  least  service  done  to  His  little  ones  shall  not  be  without 
its  reward. 

But  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of  those  who  would  be  our 
best  National  School  Teachers  are  deterred  from  undertaking  such 
duties  by  inability  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  such 
a  position. 

Until  the  stipends  of  our  elementary  schoolmasters  shall  equal 
the  salaries  of  respectable  clerks  in  banking  houses,  merchants'  and 
lawyers'  offices,  we  shall  lose  the  services  of  many  of  those  who 
would  be  our  most  enlightened  and  efficient  masters. 

On  the  other  hand;  also,  we  must  look  to  this  deficiency  of 
proper  stipends  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause,  of  the  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  inefficient  and  unworthy  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject. 

Teachers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  evil  in  our  elementary  Schools 
is  the  want  of  weTl^qualified,  properly- trained,  earnest,  and  religious 
Teachers.  Their  number  is,  I  am  tha,nkful  to  say,  increasing; 
but  the  supply  is  as  yet  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand. 
During  the  last  year,  I  have  been  continually  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance on  this  point.  In  very  few  instances  have  I  been  able  to 
recommend  persons  duly  qualified  for  the  situations.  And  this 
deficiency  is  two-fold ;  first,  of  Teachers  in  our  schools,  arising 
from  inability  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  pay  them  sufficient 
stipends ;  secondly,  of  persons  fit  for  the  work.  We  have  neither 
means  to  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  nor,  if  we  could  offer 
them  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
for  the  service  of  our  schools.  The  testimony  which  the  Northern 
District  offers  on  this  head  is  as  follows : — 

In  441  schools  which  I  visited  during  the  year  1845,  having  on 
their  books  43,533  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  33,188, 
there  are  only  495  Teachers  of  any  kind— good,  indifferent^  and 
bad.  Under  the  term  Teacher,  I  do  not  here  include  any  sewing 
mistress  wbo  comes  only  for  the  afternoon,  and  teaches  nothing 
but  needlework. 

This  number  would  give  an  average  of  88  children  to  each 
Teacher  if  the  number  on  the  books  be  considered,  or  of  67  if  the 
average  attendance  be  taken. 

It  is  my  firm  and  increasing  conviction  that  no  Teacher,  what- 
ever  his  excellence  may  be,  can  truly  educate  above  50  children — 
can  instruct  them  in  school  and  watch  over  them  during  the  hours 
of  recreation — can  inform  their  minds  and  influence  tteir  hiearU; 
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in  short,  can,  as  far  as  human  means  are  >  available  to  such  an 
important  end,  train  up  in  time  creatures  made  for  Eternity. 

Even  then,  on  the  broad  average  given  above,  these  Teachers, 
if  my  view  be  correct,  have  more  children  under  their  care  than 
they  can  really  educate.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  there  is  no  home- 
education,  there  is  nothing — ^with  few  and  bright  exceptions — in 
the  poor  man's  "  home," — ^in  the  unthrift  of  a  scanty  subsistence, 
or  the  indecency  of  an  over^crawded  bed-room,*  to  impress  on 
children's  minds  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  at  school — 
to  give  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  touch  to  the  impressions  which 
they  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  to  convince 
them,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  reality  and  living  truth  of  that 
which  they  have  been  taught.  In  many  families  the  schoolmaster 
is  the  only  teacher  of  good;  the  parent,  alas !  only  one  teacher  of 
evil.  This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  schoql-ms^ter's 
position. 

And  in  referring  to  the  actual  number,  in  average  attendance 
at  the  schools,  I  find  with  average  attendance  not  exceeding 
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or  159  schools  with  an  attendance  not  exceeding  50  children.     It 
may  be  conceived  how  much  this   circumstance  increases   the 
average  attendance  at  other  schools,  and  the  inability  of  the  Teacher 
to  educate  the  children  committed  to  his  charge. 
Accordingly  these  are  the  following  cases : — 

JBull^  Saint  James's     .  242  boys  under  one  master. 
124  girls  under  one  mistress* 
Mull^  Saint  Mark's      •   110  boys  under  one  master. 
Saint  Stephen's     139  ditto. 

104  girls  under  one  mistress. 
Leeds,  Christ's  Church   250  boys  under  one  master. 
Quarry  Hill      .   12Q  ditto. 

Saint  Saviopi's     170  ditto. 

145  girls  under  one  mistress. 
Saint  James's      140  boys  under  one  master. 
Keighler/y   .     «     .     .   160  ditto. 

140  girk  under  one  mistress. 

*  I  ohsevfe  in  the  charge  made  hy  the  judge  (Mt.  Justice  PaHerson)  to  the  Giand 
Jmy  at  the  Lancashire  Lent  Assisen,  1846,  that  hu  Lorduhip  says,  "No  19  was  an 
extxsordinaiy  caae,  hut  he  found  that  it  was  not  very  uncommon  to  find  people  in 
Liverpool  living  in  the  way  described  there.  It  appeared  they  lived  in  a  cellar.  A 
man  and  his  wife  slept  in  one  bed ;  a  young  woman  and  a  boy,  6  years  of  age,  in 
anoHier ;  and  a  youog-  man,  16  years  of  age,  in  a  third  ;--aU  in  one  cellar  1  The 
tvas  ehatged  with  hafing  conuniUed  a  rape  upon  the  young  woman.*^ 
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Whitby^     •     •     •     •  145  boys  under  one  maBter. 
Sunderland,    .     .      •  200  ditto. 

150  girls  under  one  mistress. 
KirkstaU,  •     •     •     •   145  boys  under  one  master. 
0/c/Aaw,  Saint  Peter's     170  ditto. 

Sheffield,  Saint  Paul's    160  ditto. 

Staley  Bridge,      .     .184  ditto. 

Cheethnm  Hill,     .     .   133  girls  under  one  mistress. 
Sheffield,  Saint  Mary's   160  boys  under  one  master. 

230  girls  under  one  mistress. 
Walmgaie,  York,       .   142  boys  under  one  master. 
Mettham  Mills,     •     .138  girls  under  one  mistress. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  this  list.  I  have  selected  the 
most  striking  instances^  and  the  result  is  this — 

That  24  Teachers  have,  on  an  average^  159  children  each  to 
instruct,  to  warn,  to  watch,  to  correct^  to  encourage,  to  guide ;  in 
short,  to  educate ! 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  there  are 
monitors  to  help  (as  it  is  supposed)  the  Master  or  Mistress.  In 
the  excellent  School  of  Saint  Mary's,  Sheffield — a  truly  model 
school,  both  in  its  moral  tone  and  intellectual  progress — ^there  are 
young  people  in  training,  who  are  of  some  assistance  to  the  Teach- 
ers. But,  with  this  exception,  the  Teachers  have  to  struggle  as 
it  were  single-handed,  with  the  many-headed,  many-minded  mass 
of  their  schools.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  the  better  the  master 
the  more  speedily  will  he  be  worn  out,  the  more  surely  will  he  be 
unfitted  for  his  duties.  If  he  will  not  quit  his  post,  he  must  either 
die  at  it  or  see  it  taken  by  the  enemy. 

There  are,  I  know,  my  Lords,  men  on  whom  their  solemn  re- 
sponsibility sits  more  lightly, — who  are  content  if  their  school  look 
well.  Ignorant  of  their  holy  mission  of  Teachers,  they  are  good 
drilUseijeants  ;  accurate  observers  of  time  and  place  and  order,  they 
set  ofF  to  advantage  the  outside  of  their  schools,  and  regard  witti 
complacency  the  pretty  bubble,  till,  as  it  surely  will,  it  bursts;  and 
behold!  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Such  men  will  not  do  for  the 
educational  wants  of  our,  or  indeed  of  any,  days. 

Of  the  495  Teachers  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  not  more  than 
one-ninth  has  been  regularly  trained  for  their  work.  By  regular 
training,  I  mean  education  in  one  of  the  Training  Schools  for  the 
whole  time  required  by  the  Institution.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  Teachers  to  say  (excusably  enough)  that  they  were  trained  at 
this  or  that  college,  when,  in  truth,  they  have  been  there  only  for  a 
brief  period ;  it  may  be  during  a  vacation,  or  three  months'  absence 
from  their  own  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Teachers  men- 
tioned (495),  I  cannot  think  that  above  two-thirds  are  tolerably 
qualified  for  their  many  and  important  duties,  and  I  must  further 
express  my  belief  that  one-third  are  insufficient,  neither  intended 
by  nature  nor  fitted  by  art  for  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
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pl^cedi  At  om  sehobl  in  Yorlahli*ei  the  master  is  a  poor  hunch*- 
b^ked  ttiah,  VBry  deaf  and  ignorant,  placed  in  hid  situation  by  the 
piBtVtJthifeil  ttUthoriiies,  that  he  may  not  b^  bliMensothe  to  therti  fbi* 
his  support  His  bnly  qualification  is  that  he  wHtes  ^  good  hand. 
At  another  schooli  on  the  botders  of  Lancashire,  the  iiiastef  is  d 
crippled  Weaver  "  put  in"  as  they  plainly  told  iiie  "by  the  paHbh  to 
«ave  expense.*'  At  a  sehool  irt  Westmofelfend,  I  foUttd  thfeit  the 
Master  and  misti^fss  were  each  bf  them  small  farniei^s,  riibre  skilled, 
I  should  conceive,  \ti  the  Cultivation  of  fields,  that!  of  childi'etfs 
Mtellects.  They  do  riot  however  give  ittstriiclioh  in  that  blanch 
for  which  they  are  todst  competent.  At  a  place  in  Yorkshire,  I 
found  a  Waster  df  ftotbriously  immbk'al  cottdtict^  Jgftol^ht  and 
Viblent  in  stthbol,  brutal  attd  profane  wheU  out  of  it.  Yet  it  Seems 
doubtful  Whethet-  the  TlrU^es  have  the  power,  if  indeed  they  all 
have  the  Wi^h,  to  eject  him  from  a  SitUatibti  which  he  fills  to  his 
6wh  disgi^ace  and  to  the  positive  evil  of  the  children  under  his 
conlrbl.  At  anothef  place,  in  two  verses  of  a  hyihn  Which  wfes^ 
written  out  by  thi^  school  mistress  (ti^ained,  it  should  be  said,  bnly 
Ih  a  toWn  school),  there  wefe  the  following  mistakes  in  spelling 
''  rmd**  fbi*  ^'rode/»  **baid*'  fot*  "bade/*  ^'hoW**  for  "whoT 

Jiiimitors. 

tn  30  seihbols  duty,  but  bf  the  whole  number  (441))  which  t 
visited  to  tny  late  touf,  ar^  thek^  assistant-teachers  al  all  (as  I 
belidve)  worthy  of  the  tiatne.  And  bf  these  some  ai*e  very  young, 
ahd  taiost  of  them  little  experienced  in  teaching.  In  the  reihaiiiing 
sefaools  (411),  the  bnly  assistatice>  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  ealled  80> 
is  f^m  Unpaid  (or  in  \Sl  tbw  cases  hisufficiently  paid),  genorsdly  un- 
Willitig,  and  almbsi  alWay^  ignofant  hnonitors.  t  believe  it  difficmlt 
tt>  ^%iy  Whether,  und^)*  eicisting  circumstatioes^  monitor  m&fe  ihjure 
the  school  intehiaii^  by  theit*  insufficient  and  frequently  erroneous 
teaching,  tt  ^xtehtdlhf  by  i^moVing  fttJttt  the  parents'  mihds  all 
hope  of  the  improvement  bf  their  Children  ih  k  school  taught  on 
such  a  tiiethbd.  A  schoolmastet'  in  Lanca8hii*e>  in  speaking  of  the 
objetjtion  of  parents  that  their  childt^n  should  act  as  monitot«,  says 
— ^*' They  fancy  that  the  bbys  would  be  kept  baek  by  acting  as 
motiitors.  It  Was  prbpbsed  to  giv^^thetti  extra  lessons  aftel^  schtsol  as 
a  compensatloh  ht  theif  labour.  But  the  paf^tits  would  not  allow 
thew  tb  be  kept  beyoM  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  school 
sUffe!^  to  education  kud  discipline  thi»bugh  the  iUefflcieney  and 
cofistant  change  bf  mbUttbrs.**  Iti  triue^tertttis  of  the  sehoiAs  under 
my  inspectibn,  ttie  monitors  are  children  bf  the  fii^t>  sebend^  and 
sotti^timed  third  and  fourth  cl&Sses,  taken  in  turn,  "^fes  Aey  eome," 
Withblit  any  prepkt-^tlbn  fbf  theh*  work;  Wittiout  fetlf  peculifef  qua^ 
lifieations  for  it.  The  only  reason  is,  that  it  is  their  tui«rt ;  and  il 
must  be  conftes{^d  that  they  often  show  the  unhpasbtWLbleUess  of  this 
reason  by  ^tkytug  at  hbtne  when  theii*  tuhi  bf  teaching  attites.     It 

II.  H 
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is  well  to  remark,  that  the  parents,  in  most  cases,  encourage  their 
child  in  thus  absenting  himself  from  the  school.  They  have  often 
expressed  to  me  their  feelings.  "  They  did'nt  wish  theirs  to  teach 
t'others ;  they  want  them  to  larn/*  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
they  wish  their  children  to  learn  from  others.  For,  as  they  say, 
"  What's  master  for  ?"  The  feelings  of  the  poor  on  this  subject 
may  perhaps  guide  us  to  the  truth  on  a  point  which  has  often  been 
observed  but  not  sufficiently  explained,  viz.,  the  not  unfrequent 
unpopularity  of  our  National  schools.  I  have  often  been  told  that 
the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  cleanliness  of  person,  and  neatness 
of  dress  required  at  them,  operate  unfavourably  against  them  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor.  The  first  objection  is  easily  answered  by  the 
fact,  that  where  the  attendance  is  allowed  to  be  irregular  it  is  by  no 
means  more  numerous  than  in  those  places  where  the  rules  of  the 
school  are  more  strictly  observed.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  parents  (even  the 
untidy  and  the  unwashed)  would  rather  see  their  children  neat  and 
clean  than  the  reverse.  And  though  in  many  places — towns  espe- 
cially, in  the  manufacturing  districts,  sectarian  prejudices  exist  to 
great  extent,  and  probably  in  some  degree  are  directed  against, 
and  are  injurious  to,  the  Church  school,  yet  there  is,  I  think  a 
feeling  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  not  influenced  by  such 

Prejudices,  unfavourable  to  our  schools  on  the  National  system. 
?he  Dame*s  school,  with  an  equal  or  higher  fee,  frequently  takes 
off  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  village  children.  The  (so-called) 
Private  school,  with  a  payment  four  times  as  great,  carries  away  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  youthful  flock.  Doubtless,  even  in 
humble  life,  there  is  something  in  the  exclusiveness  of  a  private 
school,  which  recommends  it  to  our  aristocratic  English  nature. 
But  there  is  something  besides  this  feeling  which  operates  against 
our  National  schools,  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is  our  chief  aim 
to  conciliate.    It  is,  I  believe,  the  Monitorial  system. 

To  return  to  the  Monitors  themselves.  They  are  in  general  very 
young — rarely  13  years  of  age.  I  have  found  a  boy  of  9  teaching 
children  of  his  own  age.  But  their  average  age  in  boys*  schools  is 
11.  In  girls*  schools  it  is  rather  higher  and  may  reach  12  years. 
What  and  how  shall  they  teach  others  ?  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
subjects  taught.  They  go  heavily  and  unlovingly  to  it.  A  card 
in  one  hand,  the  other  m  their  pockets,  they  go  singly  or  in  pairs  to 
their  work.  What  is  it  ?  a  reading  lesson,  seldom  with  any  ques- 
tions, but  with  spelling  afterwar(&.  I  have  oft;en  stood  by  ia 
silence  and  heard  the  grossest  blunders  made  in  both — ^words  mis- 
called— left  out — half  said — others  substituted  for  them, — ^The 
monitor  takes  no  notice.  He  frequently  does  not  recognize  the 
blunder  if  he  hear  it.  In  general  he  does  not  hear  it.  His  thoughts 
are  elsewhere — "  Mens  est  in  patinis."  Or  if  he  be,  as  is  at  times 
the  case,  a  sharp  lad,  and  attentive  as  a  teacher,  then  he  is  almost 
invariably  too  sharp  and  too  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  class. 
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He  pushes  one  back  to  the  chalk-line,  and  pulls  another  forward^ 
and  disturbs  all.  He  corrects  an  error  in  a  rough  assuming  tone, 
as  if  he  had  rather  expose  the  ignorance  than  guide  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  learner.  At  such  an  age>  and  with  so  little  self-know-* 
ledge,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 

No,r  is  it,  as  I  am  informed,  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  monitor  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
receive  bribes  from  them,  either  that  he  may  advance  them  in  the 
class,  or  screen  them  from  punishment.  Marbles,  apples,  oranges, 
nuts,  and  sometimes  a  penknife  have  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the 
price  of  the  monitor's  favour  !  trifles  they  may  seem,  yet  heavy 
enough  to  weigh  down  all  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  the 
character  of  childhood,  and  to  impress  upon  it  the  first  deep  marks 
of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  if  the  boys 
in  the  class  are  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  monitor,  they  are  not 
less  prodigal  of  their  threats  to  him  when  out  of  school,  than  the 
more  timid  are  of  their  promises.  In  a  school  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested for  some  years,  the  monitors  made  several  complaints  that 
the  bigger  boys  "  bullied  them  for  putting  them  down. ' 

The  following  are  notes  on  a  teacher's  class,  i,  e.  monitors  in  a 
girls'  school  in  Yorkshire : — '^  Teacher's  class  imworthy  of  the 
name — ^generally  inattentive  to  the  business  of  the  school — ^much 
silly  laughing  when  questions  were  put — ^reading,  only  indifferent 
— few  questions  intelligently  answered — foolish  guesses.  Q.  'Who 
was  Joseph's  own  brother  ?'  A.  '  Pharaoh' — '  Egypt' — '  Isaac,' 
&c.  Writing  coarse,  and  books  not  clean — ^little  arithmetic,  only 
a  few  in  Long  Multiplication — no  girl  wrote  correctly  from  dictation, 
90,002,074 — Catechism  learned  by  rote."  Again,  in  another 
school : — '*  The  monitors  took  no  notice  of  the  children  working 
and  knitting  during  prayers.  None  of  the  girl-teachers  could  do 
a  sum  in  Compound  Multiplication  which  they  professed.  One 
of  them  brought  me  a  sum  in  Simple  Multiplication  incorrectly 
done." 

I  have  frequently,  when  examining  the  class,  and  unable  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  children  in  it,  put  the  same  simple  question 
to  the  monitor,  or  monitors,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  received  no 
answer,  or  a  very  incorrect  one. 

Under  such  teaching  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much  intel- 
ligent progress  in  our  schools.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  any  im- 
provement in  moral  or  religious  tone  will  arise  from  such  a  source. 
The  Tables  which  follow  will  show  the  state  of  many  schools  in 
these  points. 
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Tab  1.1  A» 


Namp* 


REGfilPTft. 


ShftbtcHnllotti 

and 

Donatious. 


CoUectttmu. 


BndfHrBMfe 


F«e8. 


Other 
Sottices. 


Barnby^n-tlieoMarfth 
Hedon    .     •*   •     . 


Keyinf^liam 
Hull,  St.  Matk 


, ,    St.  Stephen 
,  ^    St.  James 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
•21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 


Beverley 

Market  WeigWon 
Sutton-on-DerWinAi 
Caxtlefanl    .      . 

Knott  ingley 
Leeds,  St.  George 


Chriatchiirch 


St.  Saviour  . 
St.  Luke 


Pudsey  . 
Morley  . 
Hunslet  • 
Gromeraall 


Gilder6oil)e  .  . 
Battyefovd  .  . 
Leeds,  St.  Philip 


Horbury       • 
Oawthorpa   4 


Huddersfield  Tuns 
Woodht)use  •     • 


27.  Slaithwaitd 


28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 


Meltham  Mills 
Holm  Bridgt 

Oldfield  .     . 
Brockholes  « 


32.  Honley 


Thnrstonland 
Thurgoland  • 


Soisset  • 
Lindley  . 
Ripponden 


18    0    0 
10    0    0 


90  0  e 

70    0    0 


30  0  0 
4d  3  0 
30    0    0 


60    0  0 

U    4  ^ 

29  *0  0 

38  18  0 


6  10    0 
16    5    t) 

19    0    0 


15    !2    6 
5    2    0 


10    0    0 


10  12    0 


£.    4.    rf; 


£.    *.     ». 


18    0    0 


Only  open  f  wveki. 


14  14    0 

10    9    "2 

2  it    6 


5t)    0    t) 
20    0    0 

1^0  feluVn  iiiadb. 


6  19    0 
B    0    « 


8  19    € 


25    0    «  •• 

Only  op%n  8  monthi. 


8  10    0 


9  10    7 


£.    i.    if. 

20  19    0 
18  18    8 


24    0 
13    5 


58    6    d 


14    0    0 


£.    *.    d. 


N.  S. 
30     0 


26    0    0 

No  return  made. 
78    9    7 


146  16    0 


Rent. 
8     0     ( 


88    8    8 
37    0    0 

Mo  ^iurbmade. 
63    0    0 

N.  S. 
25     0 
Mo  return  tkiade. 
40    9  19 
78  18    6 


21  13  0 

89    0  0 

lOd    2  7 

f^  Id  0 

69    9  0 

23    0  0 


64    0    0 


25    0    0 


25 
22 


0    0 
7  10} 


52 

52 


0  0 

0  0 

32    8  2« 

52  10  9 


N.  S. 
30    0 


N.  S. 
20    0 

N.S. 
15    0 

N.  S. 
30    0 

N.S. 

20    0 


OH  tie  Nortkem  District. 
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E2LPEND1TURE. 

*  • 

SUpendt, 

MuiWb  aod 

MiitnwsV 

•4<9iftaiit, 

¥(«V»^ 

FaniUmt 
Ap|>aTftt««, 

Boduaiid 
Stationery. 

CuitllMrad 

Fuel. 

other 
Expenses. 

£.    s.    d. 

£.    s,    4. 

JQ*    4.    4, 

£.    $.    d. 

^.     «.     d. 

£.     *. 

d. 

£.    s.    d. 

38  19     0 

•  • 

1     0     0 

♦  • 

■  ■ 

, 

« « 

50     0     0 

(Mi.) 
8    0    6 

•  • ' 

•  * 

1  10    0 

•  • 

M 

42     0     0 

•  ^ 

I  10    0 

•  t 

14  12    6 

2    0 

0 

•  « 

60    0     0 

4   «   • 

2    0    2^ 

0    5    4^ 

9    0    9 

2  10 

4 

7  17    0 

45     0     0 

62     4  10 

•  f 

0  19  11 

3    6    8 

1  17    0 

3  12 

0 

19     2    9 

46     1   11 

65     Q     0 

,  , 

•  • 

•  % 

•  • 

•  • 

^  « 

48     0     0 

45    4     1 

4    0    0 

I     0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

.    2    0 

0 

14  12    0 

42     0     0 

•  • 

8    9    6 

6  10    0 

8  10    0 

•  • 

3    0    0 

65     0     0 

•f 

•  • 

5    1     4 

0  10    4 

•  • 

1     6  10 

25     0     0 

•  • 

2  14    0 

1    7    6 

7    0    2 

2    3 

0 

2    5    0 

72     8     7 

5    0    0 

24  16    0 

•  t 

7    5    0 

9     8 

0 

11     9    0 

44     8     3 

75     0     0 

IB    0    0 

8  12    6 

4    6  11 

13  17  11 

6  16 

4 

15    0    0 

45     0     0 

70     0     0 

•  . 

•  • 

•1 

•  • 

• , 

,, 

45     0     0 

36     2     2 

•  % 

•  • 

•  1 

3  13     9 

15  10 

0 

1     8 

60     0     0 

4^0 

2  11     5^ 

., 

1     8  11 

•• 

4  *8    9 

63     0    0 

•  • 

8     0    0 

, , 

8    0    0 

9    0 

0 

4    6     0 

25aiidCees. 

•  •. 

'" 

• « 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

50     0     0 

•  % 

5     0    0 

•  1 

5  10    0 

2    0 

0 

2    0    0 

62     0    0 

16  18    0 

20    0    0 

•  1 

12     0    0 

14    0 

0 

12    0    0 

36     0     0 

60    0     0 

•  • 

• » 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

20     0     0 

•  • 

•  ^ 

1     5    0 

5     0 

0 

2  12    0 

54    0     0 

•  • 

0    5    0 

•  • 

7    0    0 

4  10 

0 

1     6    7 

31     4    0 

77     6    7 

•  • 

. ," 

8    0    8 

•  • 

1  10    0 

25  16    0 

72  15    0 

•  % 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

30    0    0 

70    0    0 

•  • 

4  io   0 

6     0    0 

10     0    0 

4  10 

0 

•  * 

32    0    0 

•  • 

•  ^ 

4  16    7 

4  10 

0 : 

•  • 

15  and  fees. 

•% 

7    5     3 

•• 

•* 

51     0     0 

lof.  Mi. 

7     0     0 

,, 

•  • 

•  > 

33     0    0 

25     0    0 

25     0     0 

9    0    0 

•  • 

2    0    0 

• . 

»• 

25     0     0 

•  • 

• « 

7    0    0 

2  10 

0 

0    7    8 

10     0     0 

52     0     0 

•  ^ 

0    5    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  % 

52    0     0 

•  • 

30  *6    0 

•  s 

•  • 

0  15 

0 

•  • 

\    60     0     0    i 

•  • 

M 

7  10    0 

5     0 

0 

2    0    0 

20    0     Q 
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Nam*. 


38.  Halifax,  Si.  JamM  . 

39.  Bradford,  Daiay  Hill 

40.  Kccleihill     .     . 

41.  Wibtey  Low-Moor 

42.  Thoroton      .     . 

43.  Manningbam     • 

44.  BorlejT     •     •     • 

45.  High  Harrogate 

46.  Knaretborough  • 

47.  Biabop-Monckton 

48.  York,  Clifton     • 

49.  , ,    Walmgate 

50.  Friday  Thorpe  . 

51.  Foston    •     .     • 

52.  Hutton  Ambo   • 

53.  Whitby  .     .     . 

54.  Sleighta .     •     . 

55.  Easington     •     • 

56.  Normanby    •     • 
b7,  Hutton  Rudby  . 

58.  Northallerton     • 

59.  East  Cowton      . 

60.  Richmond     •     • 

61.  Rayensworth     . 

62.  Dalton    .     .     • 

63.  Carlton-in-Coverham 

64.  Kelbroke      . 

65.  Lothersdale 

66.  Salterforth  •     »     • 

67.  Barnsley,  St.  Mary 

68.  Ardaley  .     • 

69.  Darfield  .     . 

70.  Bolton     .      . 

71.  Swinton 

72.  Kilnburst     . 

73.  M«xboroug;h 
7>i    Vcclebfield,  Shir?  Orfep 


RECEIPTS. 


SnbaeripCkma  | 

anil  CoUactioDi.    EndovncBt.         F« 


£.    a.     d.   £, 


dJ  £.    9.    d. 


No  return  made. 
No  return  made. 
I  15    0    0 


15  0 
14  10 

24  18 
31  11 
22  12 
43  10 
20  0 

5  10 

25  0 

6  0 
35  0 


20  0 
20  0 


62  2 
19  0 
78  0 


9  0 

13  0 

2  0 

11  0 


4  2  6 


20  8  6 


5  0  0 
33  0  0 
10  8  0 


89  0  7 
8  0  0 


2  2  0 


3  2  8 


18  0  0 


5  10  6 


1  8  0 


2  2  0 


3  7  6 


24  0  0 


23  12  10 


11  10  0 


£.«.<<. 


£.  «.  d. 


42    0 

0 

,, 

22  12 

0 

•  . 

15    0 

0 

N.S. 
30    0    0 

50    0 

0 

•  • 

45  18 

6 

N.S. 
15    0    0 

14    i 

0 

•  • 

24    0 

0 

.. 

33    3 

8 

•  • 

12    6 

10 

•  • 

22  10 

0 

Paid  from 

General  Fund 

23  11 

9 

•  • 

12    0 

0 

f  • 

7    0 

0 

•  • 

27  12 

0 

26    0 

0 

Oar  den. 
2    2     0 

16     0 

0 

•  • 

8  15 

9 

•  • 

15    0 

0 

•  • 

50  12 

0 

29  18     1 

10  19 

3i 

•  • 

37    0 

0 

30  '6     0 

8  14 

0 

•  • 

26  10 

0 

•  • 

16  10 

0 

•  • 

12    5 

5 

•  • 

8    5 

4 

N.S. 
25    0    0 

25  10 

0 

•  • 

15  14 

1 

.. 

17    0 

0 

.. 

11  10 

0 

•  • 

40  10 

0 

• . 

15    0 

0 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

17    0 

0 

, , 

No  retui 

nmade. 

on  the  Northern  District. 
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EXPENDITURE.                                                                               | 

1      Stipends, 
Marter'smud 

AssisUnt 

Repidn. 

Farniturc 

and 
Apparatat. 

Books  aud 
Sutionery. 

Candle  ■  and 
Fuel. 

Other 
Expenies. 

£.     «.      d. 

£.     9.      d. 

£.     8. 

d. 

£.    ».    d. 

£.     9.     d. 

£.     #.     d. 

£.     9.     d. 

37  10     0 

•  • 

2     0 

0 

•  • 

1   11     0 

3    0    0 

•  • 

22  12     0 

,  , 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

45     0     0 

•• 

•• 

26    0    0 

7    0    0 

3    0    0 

•  • 

52     0     0 

5    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

3  15    0 

•  • 

•  • 

30     0     0 

75     8     6 

•  • 

15    0 

0 

•  • 

45    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

12     4     0 

•  • 

12  12 

6 

31  12    9 

4  13    3 

1  16  Ui 

10    0    0 

82     0     0 

25     0     0 

•  • 

2  13 

9 

•  • 

8    3  11 

2    0    0 

•  • 

25     0     0 

33  10     0 

•  • 

,, 

•  • 

3    6  10^ 

2    0    0 

•  • 

18     8     8 

40     0     0 

Infanh 
4    0    0 

•• 

5    0    3 

19  11    0 

0  16  10} 

•  • 

95     0     0 

10    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

29     1     9 

•  • 

8    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1    25     0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

1     10     0     0 

•  • 

0  10 

0 

, , 

•  • 

., 

•  • 

'<    20     0     0 

7    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

13    3  11 

•  • 

•  • 

10  and  fee*. 

1     28     2     8 

•  • 

0  16 

10 

0    9    0 

6  10    2} 

1    3    3 

•  • 

1     36     0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0  11     0 

•  • 

•  • 

:     28  15     9 

•  • 

4  18 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1     15     0     0 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

22     0     0 

'     60     0     0 

Infant. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1  11    3 

40    0     0 

20    0    0 

'     32     0     0 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

23     0    0 

70    0     0 

Infant. 

3    0 

0 

•  « 

10  10    0 

4    0    0 

•  •        ^ 

35     0     0 

25    0    0 

32    6  10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

.  • 

35  10     0 

•  • 

2  10 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

29  10    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

14     5     5 

, , 

2    0 

0 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20    0     0 

•  • 

0    3 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

1  19     7} 

•  • 

5    4     0 

25  10    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

30     0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3    4    3 

0  15    8 

12    5    8 

25     0     0 

25     0     0 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. , 

17    0 

0 

,, 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

13    0    0 

52  *0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

0  10    0 

., 

.. 

•  • 

15  15     0 

•  • 

1  10 

0 

•  • 

0    2    0 

4    0    0 

•  • 

27     0     0 

•  • 

^  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

23     0     0 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    * 

• 
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SttbMtipUoD* 

and 

Dopati<q|t. 


RECEIPTS. 


CoUecUons. 


EadoFnevts. 


Ffef. 


aooratt. 


75.  Parsoqi  Cross 

76.  Attercliffe \ 

77.  GirU / 

78.  Sheffield,  St.  Mary     .     .     • 

79.  Wortley , 

80.  Fulwood 

81.  Damall      .     ^     •     •     .     • 

82.  Sheffield,  St.  Philip    .     .     . 

83.  Stanning^on 

84.  Norton ,     . 

85.  OwstoB 

86.  Wadwort^  ...... 

87.  Doncaiiter 

88.  Arksev 

89.  Barnsley,  St.  George  • 

90.  Seaton-Carew 

91.  Middleton 

92.  Castle-Eden 

9a  Mrs.  Burden's       .... 

94.  Framwellgate 

95.  ShincUffe 

96.  Byer's  Green    .     .     •     .     , 

97.  Newfield 

98.  Whitworth       ..... 

99.  Etherley 

100.  Shildon 

101.  Coandon 

102.  Hetton-le-Hole     .... 

103.  Seaham  Harbour        .     .     . 

104.  Deptford 

105.  Chester-le-Street  .... 
^06*T*Bfield      ...... 

107.  St.  Alli»an'8  Windy  Nook.     . 

108.  Heworth 

109.  Gateshe^ 

110.  Wrecl^enton 


C     9.     d. 

12  12    0 
50  13    0 


8    3    0 
46  15    6 


30    0     0 
Irately  re-opeued. 


4    8    0 


40  16 

37    0 

31     0 

116  15 

15  4 
11     0 

5     0 

24    8 

24  10 

5  10 

5     0 

20    0 

20    0 

10    0 

33  10 

42  18 

5    0 

59  10 

47    9 

16  0 
5    0 


90    0    0 
16    0    0 


3    2    0 
Not  open. 


41  19    7 


16  13    0 


7    q   Q 


1  16    0 


22    5     2 


16     4    4 


No  return  made. 
83     0     0 
171     1     1 


5  10    6 


9  10    0 


8  13    6 


No  retuni  o^ade* 

7  10    0 
27     0    0? 

42     7  10 

25    0    0 
14  18    0 

83  19  11 

8  8    9 
Nq  return  vade. 


47    3    9 

30    0    0 
38    9    0 


10    0    0 
^50 


No  return  W>9^^ 
24  9  1 
45  0  0 
30  0  0 
36  0  0 
32    0    0 


42  0  0 

27  3  11 

^0  4  8 

32  0  0 

11  5  0 

46  11  0 

47  1  H 

51  11  4 

30  0  0 

33  8  \l 

40  0  0 

60  0  0 

32  8  9 


iq  0   0 


;     ^  S. 
17  iq   0 

Svos*  Bank 

1   q   0 


Cleric 
15    0    0 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Stipends, 
lAUtren's. 


AHl»t«n*. 


Furuitm^ 
Apparattti. 


Books  and 
Stationery. 


Candles  and 
FaeL 


Other 
Ezpeuies. 


£.  «.  d. 


(60  0  0\ 

140  0  0/ 

55  0  0 

60  0  0 

30  0  0 


37  10  0 

30  0  0 

30  0  0 

40  0  0 

64  0  0 

30  0  0 
15  and  fees. 

80  0  0 

50  0  0 

20  0  0 


45 
30 
40 
60 
30 


5  0 

0  Q 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


50  0 
39  10 
30  0 


41 
45 
20 
40 
20 
60 
20 
52 


42  0 
30  0 
41  11 
11  5 


25 
15 
45 
39 
45 
12 
24 


80 
35 


a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
33  8  11 

40  0  a 
a  0 
0  a 

15  and  fee^ 


£,  a.    d. 

7  10  0 
17  1  0 


36  0  0 
2$  0  0 


•1 


10  0  0 


^.  •^     A 


16  10  4 


1  3  0 

0  19  0 

2  0  0 

1  10  7 

4  7  11 

5  9  0 


2  12  5 
4  0  0 


3  10  6 

0  15  Q 

1  8  7 

2  9  2 


0  6  8 
2  10  6 


1  0  0 
1  10  0 

0  6  6 


£.  «.  d. 


0  10  5 


2  0  0 

0  6  0 
0^0 


0  le  5) 
12  16  10 


1  13  0 


0  7  0 


0  9  10 
0  8  6 


0  10  0 


£.  8.    d. 

5  8  0 
18  3  0 


5  2  7 

2  3  6 
1  1  5 


12  9  4 


2  12  11 

1  8  0 
4  16  0 


2  0  0 

2  0  0 
1  7  0 

•  • 

5  10  0 

3  2  8 

4  9  6 


1  10  0 

2  8  2 


£.  t.  d. 

0  6  4 

8  4  4 

1  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  3  0 

3  18  0 

•  • 

11  3  0 

1  12  6 


3  7  10 
0  8  3 


1  5  0 

2  0  2 


£.  8.     d. 

0  10  4 
42  18  3 


4  6  8 
0  10  0 


3  5  9, 

3  '9  11 

1  18  6 

•  • 

SI  12  6 

4  8  3 
1  10  0 
1  8  0 

5  0  0 

3  18  3 


i   10  0 
6  16  4 
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NnniRt 


111. 

112. 


Newcastle,  St.  Andrew 
St.  John     •     .     •     • 


113.  Morpeth,  Edw.  VI. 


114. 
115. 

116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 

122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 

127. 
128. 

129. 
130. 

131. 

132. 

133, 

134. 

135. 
136. 


National 
Hartburu 


Wingates  • 
Chiliingham 
Belford  • 
Hol)r  Isle  • 
Lowick.  . 
Grookham 


Scremerton 

Norham 

Wooler 

Ninebanks 

Allenheadv 


Crosby-on-Eden    •     • 
Carlisle,  Trinity     •     • 

Stanwix      •     •     •     • 
Carlisle,  Christ  Church 


Martindale  • 
Alston  •  .  . 
Barnard  Castle 
Sedbergh    .     • 


Garsdale 
Casterton 


137.  Holme  Burton 


138. 
139, 
140. 


Yealand-Conyers 
Lindale-in-Cartmel 
Witherslack     .     • 


141.  Woller 


142. 
143. 

144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


Durham,  St.  Oswald 
Wolsingham    •     •     . 


Thomley     •     •     • 
Kirkstall 
Hoy  land 
Sheffield,  St.  Paul 


18.  Silkstone 


RECEIPTS. 


SiibscfiptJons 


£.  *,  d. 

62  0  0 
17  10  0 


10  0  0 

40  13  6 

15  0  0 

8  10  0 

20  0  0 


5  0  0 


3  16 
3  0 


16  0  0 


20  0  0 
77   13  6 


13  0  0 

57  16  6 

25  0  0 

•  • 

10  0  0 


12  10 
2  10 


35  0 
44  0 


ColluatiDiu. 


Endowmejiu. 


Paw. 


SoQlOCi. 


£»    ff,    d, 
25    0    0 


6    2    6 


4J 


£.    I.    d. 


190 
3 


0     0 

14    8 


0    0 
0    0 


10    0    0 


12  12    0 


9    4 

18    0 

0    0 


23    0    0 


£.    r    dJ£. 


d. 


No  return  made. 
10    0    0 


64  12     7i 
12  15    2 

24    0    0 


25  0 
44  8 
20  I 
14  0 
7  15 
4    8 


43    0    0       8    0    0 
No  return  made, 
48    0    0 
30    0    0 
20    0    0 


17 
49 


7    6 
7    0 


37  10  0 

68  15  2 

7  12  0 

26  14  8 

20  15  7 

32    3  7] 


6  12 
29    0 


18    0    0 


22  12 
35    0 


12  10    8^ 

26    0    0 
41  16    8 


0  18 
20     0 


2  10    0 


15   18     i 


20  17     1 

No  return  made. 

No  return  made« 
90    0    0 
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EXPENDITURE.                                                                              1 

Stipend., 

Fnrnitnie 

Books 

Candles  and 

Other 

Muter'saiid 

Mistje»'8. 

Assistant. 

Repairs. 

and 
Apparatus. 

and 
Stationery. 

Fuel. 

Expenses. 

£.    s,    d. 

£.    #.    d. 

£.     ». 

d. 

£.    f.    d. 

£.    «.    d. 

£.    *.    (f. 

£      «.     d. 

59    4    0 

0    7  10 

•  • 

14    0    0 

20    5    6 

5    0    0 

16    0    0 

45    8    71 

130    0    0 

12    7 

6 

•  • 

11     9    2 

2    2    0 

19    6    8 

72  15    2 

. 

36    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

., 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

6    0    0 

25     0    0 

•  • 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

, , 

., 

44     8    0 

.. 

•  • 

,, 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

60    0    0 

,, 

1     0 

6 

0    2    6 

3    0    0 

•  • 

5    6  10 

32    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

16    5    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

, , 

35    0    0 
30    0    0 
66    0    0 

Deficien 

cies  made 

up 

by  Lord  F.  Fiticlarence  and 

lis  Lady. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

48    0    0 

•  • 

0-  10 

7i 

•  • 

8  14    2 

3    0    0 

/  • 

30    0    0 

•  • 

• « 

, , 

.. 

, , 

20     0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

-•  • 

10    0    0 

3  10    0 
paid  by  the 

•  • 

33     7    6 

Children. 

60    0    0 

30    0    0 

, , 

•  • 

12    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

30    0    0 

65    0    0 

, , 

8  15 

0 

•  * 

6    0    0 

3    0    0 

0  10    0 

100    0    0 

Infant. 
35     0     0 

8    4 

1 

1     1    0 

9  15    6 

1    8    9 

•• 

21     2    0 

, , 

0  15 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2    5     0 

50    0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7  18    6 

7    0    0 

3  11     4J 

20     0    0 

75    0     0 

•  • 

2  12 

6 

•  • 

2    6  11 

3  11    6 

1  10    0 

20  15     7 

37  19     91 

•  ■ 

10    5 

6 

•  • 

2    8    6 

1  13    2 

1     0    0 

24    8  10 

17  12     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

39     0     0 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5     5     0 

36     0     0 

. , 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

5    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

5     0     0 

42  12     0 

•  • 

•  • 

0    8    4 

0    5    0 

2    2    0 

•  • 

40     0     0 

•  • 

, , 

0  10    0 

0  12    0 

•  • 

•  • 

40     0     0 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

45    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

30     0     0 

45     0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6    2    4 

•  • 

, , 

30    0     0 

69     0     0 

•  • 

10    0 

0 

•  • 

10    0    0 

60     0     0 

5     0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

22    3    9^ 

1  10    0 

0  10    0 

30     0     0 

33  15     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  t 

9  19    7i 

]   a  1 

1  19    3i 

35    0     0 

2    0    0 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

5  12    6 

8    0    0 

10    0    0 

35    0     0 

5(1    0     0 

•  » 

«• 

•  • 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 
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N«n«. 

RECEIPTS. 

DonatioQf. 

CMtoetlens. 

Fee«. 

SOOIOM. 

£.    $. 

d. 

£.   «. 

d. 

£«    «.    d. 

£.    «.    A 

C.    t.    d. 

149.  Morley  Town  End 

No  reinrn  made. 

ISkO.  Se«cn>fl 

"i 

No  return  made. 

151.  Halton 

No  returii  made,       | 

152.  Leeda,  St.  JTancf  .     «     •     • 

1* 

•  • 

15     Q    0 

•  • 

■:■   1 

153.  DewHbmy  .     •     •     ^     .     . 

^« 

•  • 

•  • 

133  15    3 

154.  Newton  Heath      .     «     .     • 

8    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

48    0    0 

N.  S, 

15     0     0 

155.  Norbury     .     .     .     ,     •     . 

37    0 

0 

•>  .  • 

• . 

56    0    0 

N.  S. 
?2  10     0 

156.  Diiley        •     .     •     ^     ,     . 

5    0 

0 

•  • 

15    0    0 

• . 

.  a 

157.  SUleybridge    ..... 

16    0 

0 

57    I 

10}         .. 

125    0    0 

.  • 

158.  Withington      ,     .     ,     ,     . 

63    0 

0 

13  1« 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

.  a 

159.  Newton  in  Mottram  .     •     . 

•  . 

11    4 

0 

•  • 

48  ^7    4 

N.  S. 
20    0    0 

160.  Manchester,  Si  Anne      •     • 

12    0 

6 

17,9  11 

0 

•  * 

173    3  11 

Interest. 
1  11     3 

161.  Salford,St.MatthiM       •     • 

47    3 

0 

86    2 

4 

•  • 

111  16    0 

•  a 

58    0 

0 

40    0 

0 

•  • 

100    0    0 

N,  S. 

40    0    0 

Manc'-CS. 

45     0    0 

163.  Cheetham  Hill     .     ^     .     . 

54    0 

0 

94  16  10 

.  • 

71    4    7} 

Trint.Chty. 

15    0     0 

164.  Mossley      ,,..., 

165.  Austerlands     ...(•• 

Only  open  six  months. 

9  18 

0 

•'• 

•  a 

.  • 

Rent. 

3    0     0 

166.  Manchester,  St.  Michael  .     . 

•I* 

40    0 

0 

,  , 

• . 

Man.  S^Y. 

.  • 

38    0 

0 

^» 

75    0    0 

25     0     0 

167.  HoUinwood      .     .     ^     •     • 

7    0 

0 

•  • 

,  , 

81    4    9 

a  . 

168.           »,       Old  School 

No  return. 

169.  Manchester,  St.  Barnabas     . 

•(• 

•  • 

•• 

90    0    0 

•• 

170.  Salford  Charity    .     ^     .     . 

No  return. 

171.  Failsworth       .     .*  ^     ^     • 

14    0 

0 

13    4 

6 

50    0    0 

N.  S. 
15     0     0 
Man.  S. 
10    0    0 

172.  Blacklej     ••.,•• 

^» 

•  • 

•  • 

24    0    0 

N.S. 
15    0    0 

173.  Oldham,  St.  Mary      .     .     . 

65    0 

0 

90    0 

0 

*• 

28    4    5 

a  . 

174.       „       St.  Petes      .     ,     ^ 

•  • 

90    0 

0 

•  • 

118    0    0 

•• 

175.       n       Si^.  James    »  •      • 

•  • 

60    0 

0 

%• 

170    0    0 

«  • 

\ 

an  the  N^hem  District. 
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BXPSNDITURB.                                                                            J 

Stipends, 

Faraitora 

Books 

CandlM  pn<i 

^      Other 

Ma^r'^imd 

AssisUikt. 

R«pi4». 

ahd 

ahd 

Fuel 

Eapenaas. 

MiatiCK's. 

Apparataa. 

SbsUonery. 

£.     S.     d. 

£.     «.     </. 

•  • 

£.    «.    d. 
30    0    0 

£.    #.    d. 

£.       «.     d. 

£.       «. 

d. 

£.      t.    d. 

1 5  and  fees. 

60     0    0 

School  opeh  six  montht. 

80     0     0 

•  • 

40    0    0    ] 
Only  open  mutt  monthly 

•  • 

•  • 

12     0     0 

50     0     0 

30     0     0 

60     0     0 

■  • 

7    0    0 

6    6    0 

13  ID    0 

3  10 

0 

4    0     0 

35     0     0 

)5andfe6s. 

•  • 

•  • 

« • 

0    7    0 

3     0 

0 

,  , 

75     0     0 

10     0    0 

3    0    0 

« • 

7  10    0 

8  12 

0 

22    5    0 

40     0     0 

1  70     0     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

35     0     0 

68     7     4 

•  • 

0    5    3 

16    Oi 

•  • 

6    0 

0 

k  • 

80     0     0 

11  14    0 

36  12     1 

•  • 

as  7  10 

17  17 

0 

27  10  10 

72     2    6 

73  15     0 

70     0     0 

, , 

20  15    0 

•  • 

6  17    0 

2  12 

8 

8    0    3 

40     0     0 

40     0     0 

70     0     0 

•  • 

59     1     7| 

k  • 

17  13  10 

6  15 

2 

28    8     4 

50     0    0 

80     0     0 

77  11     44 

9    0    0 

27  11     0 

3    6     0 

le  6  0 

5    0 

7 

7     4     6 

65  13     3 

• 

70     0     0 

10    0    0 

14    0    5 

6  12    9 

16  14  10 

6  18 

10 

29    3    6 

45     0     0 

•  • 

» « 

.  •  • 

•  • 

•  * 

, , 

40     0     0 

81     4    9 

•  • 

•  • 

» • 

4    0    2| 

1     8 

4 

•  • 

60     0    0 

•  • 

70    •    0 

•  • 

6  10    0 

« • 

»4 

40     0    0 

52     0    0 

•  • 

6  10    9 

1  18    4i 

3    0    0 

5  10 

0 

8    0    0 

25     0    0 

39     0     0 

»• 

•  • 

•  • 

5    0    0 

2    4 

0 

14    6    0 

60    0     0 

*  • 

•  1 

•  • 

• » 

•  • 

.  ♦*  ] 

6U    0     0 

50    0     0 

75    0    0 
45    0     0 

20    0    0 

Lately  ire^pdned. 

80    0     0 

41    0    0 

•  k 

20    0    0 

to    0    0 

13    0 

0 

7    0    0 

50    0    0 
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Name  of  School. 


1.  Barnby-in-the-Marah 

2.  Hedon.     .     .     . 

3.  Keyin^ham    . 

4.  Hull,  St.  Mark     . 

5.  , ,     St.  Stephen 

6.  , ,     St.  Jami's   • 

7.  Beverley   •     .     . 

8.  Market  Weighton 

9.  Sutton-on-Derwent 

10.  Castleford      .     . 

11.  Knottingley  .     . 

12.  Leeds,  St  George 

13.  , ,       Christ  Church 

14.  yy       St.  Saviour 

15.  ,,       St.  Luke 

16.  Pudsey     •     • 

17.  Morley      .     , 

18.  HuDslet    ,     . 

19.  Gomersall      . 

20.  Gildersome     . 

21.  Battyeford     . 

22.  Leeds,  St.  Philip 

23.  Horbury  .     . 

24.  Gawthorpe      • 

25.  Huddersfield,  Trinity 

26.  Woodhouse    • 

27.  Slaithwaite     . 

28.  Meltham  Mills 

29.  Holm-Bridge. 

30.  Oldfield    .     . 

31.  Brockholes    . 

32.  Honley     .     • 

33.  Thurstonland. 

34.  Thurgolaad    . 

35.  Scisset      •     . 

36.  Lindley     .     • 

37.  Ripponden 

38.  Halifax,  St.  James 

39.  Bradford  Daisy  Hill 

40.  EccleshiU .     •     . 
4J.  Wibsey,  Low  Moor 

42.  Thornton .     . 

43.  Manningham. 

44.  Burley      •     • 

45.  Hanogate  (High) 

46.  Knaresborough    • 

47.  Bishop  Monckton 

48.  York,  Clifton. 

49.  ,,      Walmgate 

50.  Friday  Thorpe 

51.  Fostun      .      . 

52.  Hutton  Ambo 

53.  Whitby    .     . 

54.  Sleights    •     • 

55.  Easington      • 

56.  f<iorroanby     . 

57.  Huttou  Rudby 
68.  Northallerton 
59.  East  Cowtoa  • 


Income. 


£.   a.  d, 

38  19  0 

28  12  6 

42     0  0 

123    5  4 

128    6  9 

Open  7  weeks. 

58  14  0 

59  12  2 
32  12  6 
25    0  0 

188     0  7 

187  19  6 

36     2  2 

72  19  0 

72  10  0 

25    0  0 

40    9  10 

142  16  6 


28  3 

118  5 

129  12 

72  15 

70  0 

37  2 

20  2 

84  0 

60  0 


42    7  10^ 
52    0    0 
52    0    0 
72  13    4 


57  0  0 

22  12  0 

45  0  0 

65  0  0 

75  8  6 

127  19  7 

63  11  0 

55  15  8 

55  16  10 

42  10  0 

31  3  9 

37  0  0 
13  0  0 

62  12  0 

38  14  2 
36  0  0 
28  15  9 
15  0  0 

142  12  1 

63  19  3^ 


Expenditure. 


£.  *. 

39  19 

59  10 

60  2 
130  13 
137  5 
113  '0 

66  12 

67  19 
71  18 

40  9 


Excess  of 
Income. 


69    5 


No  return  made. 
174  14  10      I     13 
186    4    2      I       1 
No  return. 
41  19     9      I 

H    I       3 
No  returu. 
0 
0 
No  return, 
0 
0 

Not  open. 
No  returu 
0 


O 

O 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


92 
25 


64  10 
172  18 


28  17 

94  6 
112  13 
162  15 

95  0 
36  16 
22    5 

116    0 
paid  by  master. 
44  17    8 
52    5 
82  15 
94  10 


0 
3 
0 

0 
7 
3 
0 


44  1 
22  12 
81  0 
90  15 
90    8 

154  19 
62  17 
57  5 
50  17 

105  0 
29  9 
25  0 
10  10 


0 

0 

0 

No  return. 
No  return, 


5 

15 

O 

13 


O 


7i 


O 

23  19 

16  19 

O 

O 

0  5 

O 

O 


o 
o 
o 
o 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

8 

s» 

9 
.0 
0 


77   15  11 


37  1 

36  11 
33  15 

37  0 
121  11 

55  0 


9 
0 
3 
0 


1 


21 


12 
O 
O 

o 

10 

o 


12  19  0 


O 
O 
O 
O 

0  13 
O 

4  19 
O 

1  14 
12  0 

2  10 
O 


Excess  of 
Expenditure. 


£.  «. 

1  0 

30  18 

18  2 

7  8 

8  18 

7  18 

8  7 
38  6 


15    9     8 
O 

o 

5  17     7 
O 

19  16     0 
O 


24    0 
30     1 


0  14 
O 

o 

30    0 

25    0 

O 

2    3 

32    0 


2    9  9i 

0    5  0 

30  15  0 

21  16  8 


36    0     0 

25  15     O 
15    0     O 

26  19  IM 
O 

1     9  lOi 

62  10     O 

O 

O 

O 
15    3  U 

O 

0  11 
4  48 

22    0 
O 

1  0 


o 
o 
o 


»* 


on  the  Northern  District. 
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Nmne  of  School. 


lacome. 


Expenditure. 


Excest  of 
lacome. 


Excess  of 
Expeuditure. 


60.  Richmond      .     •     • 

61.  Ravensworth,     .     • 

62.  Dalton      •     .      .     • 

63.  Carlton-in-Coverham 

64.  Kelbroke  .... 

65.  Lotheradale    •     .     • 

66.  Salterforth      •      .     • 

67.  Barnsley,  SL  Mary  . 

68.  Ardsley    .... 

69.  Darfield   •     .     .     . 

70.  Bolton      •     •     .     . 

71.  Swintou    •     .     .     . 

72.  Kilnhurst       .     .     • 

73.  Mexborou|^h  •     • 

74.  Ecdesfield  Shire  Green 

75.  Parsons  Cross      .     • 

76.  Attercliffe      .     .     •     .1 

77.  „  Girls  .     .     ,J 

78.  Sheffield,  St.  Mary    •     . 

79.  Wortley 

80.  Fulwood 

81.  Darnall 

82.  Sheffield,  St.  Philip  .     • 

83.  Stannin^ou  «     •     •     • 

84.  Norton 

85.  Owston 

86.  Wadworth      •     .     .     . 

87.  Poncaster.     •     •     •     • 

88.  Arksey 

89.  Barnsley,  St.  George 

90.  Seaton-Carewr      •     •     • 

91.  Middleton      .... 

92.  Castle-Eden  .     •     •     . 

93.  Mrs.  Burdon's     •     •     . 

94.  Framwelli^ate      •     •     • 

95.  Shincliffe 

96.  Byers-Green  .     •     .     • 

97.  NewHeld 

98.  Whitworth     .     •     •     . 

99.  Etherley 

100.  Shildon 

101.  Coundon 

Id2.  H«tton-le-Hole  •     •     . 

103.  Seaham  Harbour.     .     • 

104.  Deptford 

105.  Chester- le-Street.     .     • 

106.  Tanfifld 

107.  St.  AlbanHi,  Windy  nook. 

108.  Heworth 

109.  C^tetthead      .... 

110.  Wreckenton  •     •     •     • 

111.  Newcastle,' St.  Andrew  . 

112.  „  St.  John.     . 

113.  Morpeth,  Edw.  VI.  .     . 

114.  „        National    •     • 

115.  Hartburn 

116.  Wingates 

117.  Chilfingham  •     •     •     • 
118^  Bslforf   .     «     •     .     . 


£.  «.  d, 

163  0  0 

32  6  10 
35  10  0 
29  10  0 
14  5  5 
44  5  4 
^5  10  0 
41  13  1 

19  0  0 
11  10 
52  0 

20  0 

33  0 
28  16 


65  16 

51  18 

32  0 

248  5 


55  17 
69  10 
35  10 
41  0 
62  0 
62  0 
64  3 
50  14 
74  18 
62  16 

106  11 
99  0 
61 
39 
40 

150 


119  19  4 

277  3  1 

37  10  0 

27  0  0 

49  17  10 


23  12  9 

84  16  9 

40  5  0 

38  9  0 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

8 
0 
0 

^ 

10 

0  0 

18  11 

0  0 

0  0 


70  13  11 

161  12  7^ 

202  15  2 

45  4  3 

25  0  0 

54  8  0 

68  14  8 


£.  *.  d. 
147  10  0 
32  6  10 
38  0  0 
29  10  0 

16  5  5 

^  27  6  7i 
25  10  0 
71  5 
25  0 
34  0 
52  10 

17  11 
27  0 
25    0 


£.    *.    d. 
15  10    0 


O 

16  18  9J.?) 


O 
O 

o 
o 

2    9 


No  return. 
No  return. 


140  11     0 


264  17 

38  10 
60  0 
55  12 

70  11 
35  4 
17  0 
191  10 
25  11 

110  13 

40  0 
96    2 

54  18 
69  19 
30    0 

41  0 
80  3 
62  15 
86  10 

55  19 
78  19 
57  16 
62  7 
95  15 
57    0 

57  8 
41     0 

124    5 

58  19 

167    8 
248    0 

41  0 

25  0 

44  8 

69  9 


11         12    5 
No  return. 


0 
0 
3 
Not  open. 


O 
O 

o 


6 
5 
0 
7 
74 


o 

16  13 

15    0 

56  14 

O 


No  return. 


No  ruturn. 


5 

44 

3 

4 


O 
0    5 
O 


0  18    2 

O 
5    0    0 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
0 
4 
5 
0 
O 
O 
25  15 
11  14 
No  return. 

6      I  O 

No  return. 
0  4    4 

0 

10    0 
O 


0 

8 
0 


£.     $.    d. 
O 

2  10    0 


2     0 
O 

29  12 

8    0 

22  10 

0  10 

O 

O 

O 


20  18    8 
O 

1     0    0 

33    0     0 

5  14    5 

4  15     0 

O 

O 

O 
1  18  lOJ 

25  16     8 

O 
t7  13  10 

O 

0    9    0 
O 


18    3    6 

0  15    0 
22    6    8 

5     4    6 

4  1     0 
O 

O 
O 

o 

17  10    0 

1  0 

o 
o 

5  15    6 
45     5     4 


O 

0  15 
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Mt.  tFaHUnM'i  tteport 


.Name  of  School.* 


iBCObe.' 


JlkiMnditurt. 


ExdBMOf 

Income. 


I  of 
Expenditiue. 


119.  Holy  Isle. 

120.  Lowick     . 


121.  Crookliain      .     . 

122.  Scremerton  .  • 

123.  Norham    .  .  • 

124.  Wooler      .  .  . 
135.  Ninebanks  .  . 

126.  AUenheads     .     . 

127.  Crusby-on-Eden  . 

128.  Carlisle,  trinity  . 

129.  Stanwiz    •     •     * 

130.  Cat  lisle,  Christ  Church 

131.  Martindale     .     • 

132.  Alston.     .     .     . 

133.  Barnard  Castle    . 

134.  Sedbergh.     .     . 

135.  Garsdale  .      .     . 

136.  Casterton  .      .     . 

137.  Holme-Burton     . 

138.  Yealand  Conyers. 

139.  Lindale-in-Cartmel 

140.  Witherslack    .      • 

141.  Holker     .     .     . 

142.  Durbam,  St.  Oswald 

143.  Wolsintirbam  .      . 

144.  Thornley  .     .     . 

145.  Kirki^tall  •     .     . 

146.  Hoybind  .      .     . 

147.  Sheffield,  St.  Paul 

148.  Silkiitone  .     .     . 

149.  Morley,  Town  Knd 

150.  Seacroft    .      .     . 

151.  Haltou      .      •     . 

152.  Leeds.  St.  James 

153.  Dewsbury       •     • 

154.  Newton  Heath    . 

155.  Norbury   •     •     • 

156.  Disley.     •     .      • 

157.  Staleybiidge  •     • 

158.  Withington    .     • 

159.  Newton-in-Mottram 

160.  Manchester,  St<  Anne 

161.  Salford,St.  Matthias 

162.  „       St.  Bartholomew 

163.  Cheetham  Hill   • 

164.  Mossley    .     •     . 

165.  Austerlandfl    .     • 

166.  Manchester,  St.  Michael 

167.  Hollinwood    .     .     • 

168.  „  Old  School 

169.  Manchester,  St.  Barnabas 

170.  Salford  Charity   • 

171.  Failsworth     .     • 

172.  Blackley  .     .     . 
^  "^    Oldham,  St  Mary 

St.  Peter 
St.  James 


32  0  0 

16  0  0 

24  8  0 

66  d  0 


51  16  0 

33    0  0 

20  0  0 
33  7  6 
49  7  0 
57  10  0 

146  8  a 

21  2  0 
59  14  8 
90  0  11 
56  1  7i 
17  12  " 
29  0 
28  0 
42  3 
40    0 


0 
0 
0 

J* 


12  ID  ^ 

61    0  0 

65  16  ^ 

36  15  6^ 


90    0    0 
23    0    0 


15    0    0 
133  15    3 

Sr7    0    0 
115  10    0 

20    0    0 
198    1  10^ 

76  12    5 

79  11 
366  6 
245  I 
263  0 
235     1 


4 

4 
0 
5i 


12  18  0 

198    0  0 

88    4  9 

90    0  0 


102 
39 
l83 
198 
230 


£. 
32 
16 


d. 
0 
0 


65    0    0 


66    0 


0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
0 


60    4 

30    0 

30    p 

33    7 
134    0 

83    5 
150  l4 

23    2 

88    9  10^ 
106  16    6 

77    5 

17  12 

44  5 
49    0 

45  7 
41    2 

115  0 
2 
0 
3 


0 

Ko  return. 


deficienc]^ 
ttiade  up  by 
Lotd  f,  F. 


9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 

Nd  return. 

Nd  retnrn. 
98  12    6     )  O 

60    0    0     I  O 

Nd  return. 

Nd  return; 

Nd  return. 


61 
69 
119 
47 


3    0    0 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


£.    «.    d. 


12    0 


8    8    9^ 

O 
10    0    0 


O 
O 

o 

0 

.  • 

o 
o 
o 
o 


15  0 

192  0 

SO  0 

129  6 

18  7 
166  1 
105    0 

79  9 

345  Id    3 

182  9  U 

m  18  11 

i^  11      , 

Open  six  motiihs. 
Paid  by  master. ' 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 


Ohly  open 

O 
O 

1  13    0 

31  14  10^ 

O 

0   2    ^4 
20    f    d 
62  11     5 

o 

28    9    9 


S4  13  C 

25  15  C 

3    5  fi 

2  0  C 
^  15  2^ 

1*  15  r 

24     4  2 

15  's  0 

2i    0  0 

3  3  IH 
1    2  0 

68  12  04 

28    ft  e 

d3    7  th 

10   Y  4 


8  IS    6 
5f    0    0 


ft  few  wiseks. 
36    4    d 
3    0    6 
IS  16    6 

0 

48  18  114 
0 


238  10 
86  l3 

178  10 

101  19 
60  10 
170  0 
140  0 
236    0 


O 

3i    I    1  11 
Nd  rettim. 
0      I         0 
No  return. 
H        0    5 


O 

13    4 
«8    0 


d| 


40  10    4 
O 

88  10    6 

O 

21  10    0 

O 

i  • 
6    0    6 


on  tlie  Northei-n  District. 
Tablb  C. 
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Namfl. 

Ymrof 
Erection. 

Material. 

Aecon- 
modatioD. 

Total  Goit. 

Coft 
per  ChUd. 

Maitor* 

Hoaie. 

NORTHDMBBRLAND. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.    s.    d. 

Korth  Shield!     .     . 

1840 

Stone,  blue  slate 

570 

685     8 

2 

1     4    0^ 

1     9     0^ 

0. 

SagJey  Field      .     . 

1838-9 

ditto 

252 

365  16 

2 

0. 

Cornhill  .     .     •     . 

1837 

ditto 

84 

33  12 

0 

1     1     1 

0. 

Melkridge     .     .     • 
Harbottia      .     •     . 

1837 

ditto 

93 

135    2 

8 

1     9    0} 

0. 

1837 

ditto 

105 

240  17 

3^ 

1  19    Of 

Yes. 

Hartburo.     .     .     • 

1844 

ditto 

120 

329    4 

0 

2  14    9  . 

Yes. 

Nmebanki    .     .     • 

1843 

ditto 

84 

50  10 

0 

0    12      0; 

0. 

Lotick    .     .     .     • 

1840 

ditto 

150 

371  13 

H 

2    9    6 

Yet. 

Saementon  .     •     • 

1841 

ditto 

120? 

405  19 

5' 

4    2    7| 

Yes. 

St  Alban's,  Windyl 
Nook  .     .     .     ./ 

1842 

ditto 

225 

278    3 

0 

1    4    9 

Yes. 

Cdhbbrland. 

Dfumburgh  .     .     . 

1834 

/Stone  rough,  and) 
\     bluealate.     ./ 

105 

121  10 

0 

0  17  10} 

0. 

^«gland.    .     .     . 

1836 

Stone,  blue  alate 

70 

138    2 

6 

1  19    5 

0. 

Fniington     •     .     . 

1838 

ditto 

95 

90    1 

11 

0  18  lU 

0. 

w   .... 

1835 

ditto 

84 

129  17 

2 

1  10  11 

0. 

Aliton,GirI.»  School 

1845 

ditto 

154 

305  11 

6 

1  19    8 

Yes. 

Cwby-oB-Eden.     . 

1844 

ditto 

133 

317  17 

2 

2    7    9^ 

0. 

DUBHAM. 

Seatoo  Carew     .     . 

1844 

Brick,  blue  tlate 

168 

657    0  10 

3  18    2^ 

Yes. 

TaDfield.     .     .     . 

1843-4 

Stone,  blue  ilate 

192 

409    3 

6 

2    2     7t 

Yes. 

St.  Alban'g,  Windyl 
Kook  .     .     .     ./ 

1842 

ditto 

225 

278    3 

0 

1    4    8^ 

\tn. 

Wnckenton  .     .     . 

1841 

ditto 

127 

294  11 

3 

2    6    4^ 

Yes. 

i)ei)tford,  Biihop       1 
Weannouth     .     .  J 

1842-3 

Brick,  blue  slate 

300 

510    0 

0 

1  14    0 

0. 

Cherter-le-Street     . 

1842 

Stone,  blue  slate 

300 

516     1 

1 

1  7    8i 

2  0    5} 

0. 

Middieton     .     .     . 

1841 

Brick,  blue  slute 

253 

516    0 

0 

0. 

Shidcliffe      .     .      . 

1840 

Stone,  blue  slate 

160 

271    8 

11 

1  13  101 

Yes. 

Newfield.     .      .     . 

1842 

Stone,  grey  slate 

179 

380    6 

1 

2    2    5| 

0. 

^'hitworth    .     .      . 

1841 

ditto 

300 

431    4 

7 

18    8 

Yes. 

Coundon,     .      .      . 

1841 

Stone,  blue  slate 

200 

326  17 

lOi 

1  12    7 

0. 

Elherley.     .     .     . 

1833-4 

ditto 

110 

230    5 

0 

2    1  10 

0. 

Shildon    .     .     .     . 

1837 

ditto 

400 

210    0 

0 

0  10    6 

0. 

Hetton-le-hole    .     . 

1834 

ditto 

325 

240    0 

0 

0  14    9^ 

0. 

^^Kcadiffe    .     •     . 

1838 

Bricks,  blue  slate 

84 

257    0 

0 

3     1     2i 

0. 

>VoKuton     .     .     . 

1835 

Bricks,  tiled      . 

114 

187    6 

1 

1  12  104 

Yes. 

South  Shield.     .      . 

1835 

Stone,  blue  slate 

400 

576  13 

8 

1     8  10 

0. 

Middleton-itt-Teaadale 

1841 

ditto 

99 

164    9 

10 

1  13    2} 

0. 

Thornley.     .     .     . 

1845 

ditto       ' 

100 

205    0 

0 

2     1     0 

Yes. 

VOBKSHIRB. 

J«ed8,8t.JameB     . 

1845 

Brick,  blue  slate 

740 

1166  17 

6 

111    6^ 

Yes. 

MelthamMilla    .     . 

1844 

Stone,  blue  slate 

312 

1000    0 

0 

3    4    1 

Yes. 

Jfe<l»,  St.  George    • 

1842 

ditto 

544 

1993  17 

0 

3  13    3^ 

2    3    8^ 

0. 

fluMlet  .... 

1842 

Stone,  grey  slate 
Stone,  slate .     • 

750 

1638  14 

4 

0. 

Pudaey     .... 

1842 

270 

501  10 

H 

1  17    If 

Yes. 

Wibaey  Low  Moor   . 

1844 

Stone,  grey  slate 

160 

176     7 

6 

12    0, 

0. 

Gt»mer».aU     .     .     . 

1844 

ditto 

228 

451  16 

9 

1  19    74 

0. 

Jawihorpe     .     .     . 

1840 

ditto 

300 

770    4 

7i 

2  10     1^ 

Yes. 

Dewsbury      .      .      . 

1842 

ditto 

650 

1313  13 

8 

2    0    5 

Yes. 

Baltyeford    .     .     . 

1842  (?) 

Stone,  blue  slate 

350 

5410    6 

4 

1  10  10| 

0. 

Holme  BridgB    .     . 

1843 

Stune,  grey  slate 

319 

574    3 

8i 

1  16    0 

0. 

I«. 
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Mr,  Watkim^s  Report 


TKm.1^  C^-^coniinued, 


Name. 

Year  of 
Erection. 

Material. 

Accom- 
modation. 

Total  Cost.' 

Cost 
per  Child. 

Master'. 
1  Hoase. 

£.      8. 

d. 

£.      «. 

rf. 

BrQckholes    •     .     » 

184    X 

Stone,  grey  slate 

126 

136     0 

0 

1  0  in 

0. 

Slaithwaite     .     •     • 

184    X 

ditto 

312 

644    0 

0 

2     0 

n 

0. 

Ripponden     .     ,     « 

1842  (?) 

ditto 

250 

427    5 

0 

1  14 

2' 

0. 

Keyinghaoi  •     •     • 

18 

Brick,  blue  slate 

.     70 

96    0 

6 

1    7 

a 

0. 

Friday  Thorpe    .     . 

18 

Brik,  tiled   .     . 

53 

65     I 

3 

1     4 

0. 

Market  Weighton    . 

1843 

Brick,  blue  slate 

220 

706  15 

5 

3    4 

3' 

Yes. 

Bishop  Moncktoii     . 

18 

ditto 

144 

163  17  10 

1     2 

« 

0. 

Ravensworth .     ,     • 

18 

Stone,  blue  slate 

88 

149    6 

0 

1  13  11 

0. 

East  Cuwton  •     •     • 

1842 

Brick,  tiled  .     . 

105 

223  11 

H 

2    2 

H 

Yes. 

Clifton,  York       .     . 

1841 

Brick,  blue  slate 

66 

188    7 

S^ 

2  17 

1 

0, 

Sheffield,  St,  Paul's 

1843-4 

Bricks,  blue  slate 

400 

970  14 

0 

2     8 

^i 

0. 

Fulwood  •     .     .     • 

1842 

Stone,  blue  slate 

84 

399     1 

5 

4  15 

t) 

Yes. 

Salterforth     •     •      . 

1844 

ditto 

108 

.125  12 

3} 

1    6 

4 

0. 

Northailertoa     ,     , 

1844 

Bricks,  blua  elate 

658 

917    2 

2 

1     7 

8 

0. 

Foston      .... 

1844 

ditto.      . 

69 

57  13 

10 

0  16 

9 

0. 

Manningfaam      •     • 

1844 

Stone,  blue  sUte  , 

312 

932  12 

5 

2  19 

Tes. 

Sutton-upon-Denvent 

1845 

Brick,  blue  slate 

74 

135    5 

6 

X  l& 

6 

0. 

Dewsbury  j^oor  ,     • 

1838 

Stone,  grey  slate 

228 

438    4 

7 

1  18 

5 

0. 

Chophards     •     •     • 

1S39 

ditto 

168 

382  16 

0 

2    5 

6 

0. 

Halifax,  St.  Jam0s*8. 

J839 

Stone,  blue  slate 

600 

1258  19 

3 

2    1 

11 

0. 

Scarborough  .     .     , 

1837 

Brick,  blue  slate 

210 

420    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0. 

Rawmarsh    .     •     . 

1840 

Stone,  blue  slate 

133 

317    4 

0 

2    7 

n 

0. 

Whisten  .... 

1838 

ditto 

150 

472  16 

8 

?    3 

Yes. 

Oldaeld   ...     * 

183 

Stope,  grey  el/ate 

114 

143    0 

0 

J     1 

t 

0. 

Southowram  .     •     . 

1839 

ditto 

233 

810  17 

0 

3    9 

S} 

0. 

Sowerby  Bridge  •     . 

1837 

ditto 

619 

1188  16 

0 

2    ^ 

0. 

Lancaster. 

Newton-in-Mottram . 

1844 

ditto 

700  (?) 

630    0 

0 

0  18 

0 

0. 

Aeerington    ,     •     . 

;L844 

ditto 

600 

2192    8 

4 

3  13 

1 

0. 

Ulverstone     .     .     • 

1834 

531 

653  12  10 

1    4 

7i 

0. 

Gorton     .... 

1834-38 

Bricks,  blue  slate 

480 

475  12  10 

0  19 

l\ 

0. 

Sawrey     .     •     •     « 

2834-5 

Stone,  blue  slate 

154 

185     1 

2 

}     4 

0. 

Ancoats   »     •     •     « 

1836 

Brick,  blue  slate 

600 

1380    0 

0 

2    6 

0 

0. 

Maghull  .... 

1839  , 

ditto 

180 

450    7 

0 

2  10 

n 

Yes. 

Wigau,  St  George's 

1837-^8 

ditto 

994 

1258  12 

0 

1    5 

0. 

Pemberton  Far  Moor 

1840  (?) 

Stooe,  grey  slate 

285 

234    1 

1 

0  1J6 

5 

0. 

Adlingtoo     ^     »     • 

1839-40 

Stone,  blue  slate 

210 

490  10 

H 

2    6 

1 

Mastev. 

Hoase. 

Failsworth     .     *     , 

1837 

Brick,  bine,  slate 

450 

1081  16  10 

2  a 

0. 

Oldham,  St.  Peter's* 

1836-44 

ditto 

1000 

2574  12 

2i 

2  10 

H 

Yes. 

,,       St.MaryV 

1843 

ditto 

980 

2747    6 

11 

?  16 

^ 

libnox. 

Thornham     •     •     • 

1842 

Briek,  grey  slate 

260 

424  15 

8 

1  12 

71 

or 

Heywood,  St.  Luke's 

? 

Brick,  blue  slate 

240 

598  16 

0 

2    9  lOl 

Yes. 

Buckhurst     •     •     . 

1840 

Stone,  blue  slate 

225 

455    0 

0 

2    0 

5} 

0. 

Parr,  St  Helen's.     . 

1844 

Brick,  blue  slate 

310 

846  10 

H 

2  14 

^i 

Yes. 

Rainhill  .      •     .     « 

1840 

Stone,  blue  slate 

200 

476  19 

7 

j2    7 

H 

0. 

Haydock.     .     .     . 

1839 

Brick,  bine  slate 

240 

367  16 

4 

1  10 

71 

0. 

Leigh  Parish      •     • 

1841 

ditto 

500  (?) 

824    4 

H 

.1  12 

lol 

Yes. 

Astley      .     •     .     • 

1841 

ditto. 

^0 

753    0 

r 

1  17 

^^ 

0. 

Atherton  .     •     .     • 

1840 

ditto 

350  (?) 

719    7 

8 

2     1 

1;- 

0. 

Walmesley     .     .     . 

1840 

Stone,  grey  slate 

450 

948    3 

1 

2    2 

I'r 

Yes. 

m  the  Northern  Dittrict. 
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Table  (D)  of  Annual  Expense  of  Educating  each  Child  in  different  parts  of  the 
Northern  District. 


£.  «* 

d 

£.   s. 

d. 

Average  expense  per  child 
for  whole  district    .   0  14 

6|  nearly. 

Country  T^wnt,  continued  :— 

Manufacturing  Flacesi — 

Chester-le-street  • 

.  0    8 
.  0  13 

? 

Newcastle,  St.  John*s     0    8 

H 

Wooler      •     .     • 

.  0  14 

l« 

Gateshead        .     •     .OS 

^  nearly. 

Baraard  Castle     • 

.  0  12 

7 

Leeds,  St.  George's     .  0  18 
,,      Christcharch     0  10 

^■ 

Sedberg     .     .     . 
High  Harrogate  . 

.  0  14 

2 

9- 

.  1   11 

H 

Sheffield,  St.  Mary      .0  10 

7 

Hedon       .     •     • 

-.0    9 

I 

,,       St.PhUip's  .  0  11 

2* 

„       St  Pauls     .  0    7 
Manchester,  St  Ann's*   1     3 

0 
2| 

Mining  JHstricU:-- 

,,      St.  Michaels  0  19 

Castle  Eden    •     • 

.  0  12 

H 

,,      St.  Barnabas  0  19 

H 

Shildon     •     •     . 

.  e  18 

7 

Salford,St..Matthiaa  .  0  14 

8, 

Whitworth      ,     • 

.  1    4 

3 

,,    St  Bartholomew  1  11 

1 

Attercliffe  •     •     • 

.  0  16 

6: 

Staleybridge     .     •     •  0  10 

ll| 

Tburgoland    •     • 

.  0  16 

^• 

Commercial  or  Populous 
Places:^ 

Country  Villages:- 

- 

Hull,  St  Mark's     .     .  0  14 

n 

Tealand  Conyers  . 

.  0  17 

H 

,,     St.  Stephen's      .  0  U 

.  1     & 

0 

Carlisle^  Trinity     .     .  0  11 

2 

Holker      .     .     • 

.   1     2 

2 

,,      Christchureh  .  0  10 

H 

Keyingham    •     • 

•  2  12 

3: 

Cheetham  Hill      •    .0  17 

H 

Bishop  Monckton. 
Friday  Thorpe      . 

.  0  16 
.  0  11 

7 
9* 

Country  Towns:-- 

Crookham      •     . 

.  1     4 

^ 

Doneaster    •     •     #     •  0  10 

^ 

Martindalo      •     • 

.  0  17 

9|nearly. 

Northallerton    ...  0    7 

7 

Barnby-in-the-Marsh    0  16 

H 

Richmond  .     .     ,     .  0  14 

54 

Bolton     .     .     * 

.     I     6 

3 

*  I  ^nd  that  the  retnm  made  for  St  Ann's  includes  the  expenses  of  some 
Sunday-schools,  therefore  the  expense  per  child  at  St.  Ann's  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  stated  above. 
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Tablb  E. 

" 

General  Character  of 

^ 

NAME  OP  SCHOOL. 

Reading. 

WriUng. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History  d 
Knglaad« 

Barnby-in-the-Marsh . 
Hedon   .     .     a     •     . 
Keyingham      .     .     . 

Good      . 
Good      . 
Bad       . 

Good      . 
Bad  .     . 
Bad  .      . 

Good      • 
Good      . 
Good      . 

0 

Good     . 
0 

o 

Fair       . 
0 

0 
0 

Hull,  St.  Idark'B    i     . 

Tolerable 

Bud  .     . 

Moderate 

Littie     . 

0 

0 

,,     StStepben's.     • 

Good     • 

Good     • 

Bad.     . 

LiUle     . 

0 

0 

,,     St.  Jameg's   .     . 
Beverley      .     •     •     • 
Market  Wei^jrhton  •     • 
Sutton-upon-Derwent  • 
Castleford  .... 
Knotiingley     •     •     • 

Tolerable 
Good      . 
Tolerable 
Good      . 
Tolerable 
Fair .     . 

Good      • 
Good     . 
Bad       . 
Good      . 
Fair .     . 
Good      . 

Tolerable 
Tolerable 
Tolerable 
Tolerable 
Tolerable 
Tolerable 

O 

Fair .     . 

Fair.     . 

Little     . 

.     0 

0 

0 

o 
o 

Little     . 
O 
0 

Uttle. 

0 

0    i 
Little. 1 

0 

0 

Leeds,  St.  George's      . 

Fair .     . 

Good     . 

Good     . 

Good      • 

Good      . 

Good.  ' 

,,     Christehurcb.     • 

Good      . 

Good     • 

Fair.     . 

Good      • 

Tolerable. 

LitUe. 

,,    6t  Saviour's.     . 

Good      . 

Fair     \ 

Fair  •     . 

Good      . 

Fair  .     . 

Fair    . 

, ,    St.  Luke*8     .     • 

Fair.     . 

Good      . 

Good      . 

Fair .     • 

0 

O 

Pudsey 

Fair.     . 

Very  good 

Good     • 

Fair .     . 

Fair  •     • 

O 

Morley  .     •     •     •     • 

Hunslet 

Gomersall    •     •     •     • 
Gildersome  •     •     •     • 
Battyeford  .     •     .     . 

Bad.     . 
Bad.     . 
Bad.     . 

Not  then  u 
Tolerable 

Fair .     . 
Good      . 
Good      . 
pened  as  a  c 
Good      • 

Tolerable 
Bad.     . 
Hardly^ny 
iaily  school. 
Tolerable 

0 

Fair .     • 
0 

Little     • 

0 
0 
O 

mtie    . 

0 

Little. 

O 

0 

Leeds,  St.  Philip's.     . 
Horbury      .     •      •     • 
Gawthorp    •     •     •     • 

Bad  .     . 
Not  thun  0 
Bad.     . 

Fair .     . 
pen. 
Bad.     . 

Fair  .     . 
Bad.     . 

Tolerable 
Little     . 

0 

o 

O 
O 

Huddersfield,  Trinity  . 
Woodhouse.     .     •     . 

Infants* 
school. 
Fair .     . 

•  • 
Good     • 

Moderate 

0 

Fair        . 

•  • 

Fair  •     . 

•  • 

o 

Slaithwaite.     .     .     • 

Good      . 

Very  Good 

Good      • 

Fair .     . 

Good     . 

Fair    . 

Meltham  Mills  •     •     . 

Fair .     . 

Good     • 

Fair .     . 

Good      • 

Good     . 

O 

Holme  Bridge  •     •     • 

Bad  .     • 

Bad.     . 

Very  little 

0 

O  , 

O 

Oldfield 

Bad  .     . 

Bad .     . 

Very  little 

0 

0 

O 

Brockholes.     .     .     . 

Bad.     . 

Bad.     . 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Honley  •     •     •     •     • 

Bad.     . 

Good     . 

Fair .     . 

Good      . 

0 

O 

Thurstonland    .     .     • 

Good      . 

Very  good 

Good      . 

Fair.     . 

0 

O 

Thurj^oland.     •     •     • 

Good      . 

Good     • 

Fair  •     . 

Fair.     • 

O 

Fair     - 

Scisset   .     .     ,     .     . 

Bad  •     • 

Tolerable 

MQ4<;rate 

0 

0 

O 

on  the  Nortlmm  Distinct. 
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General 


Progiem* 


Tone. 


REMAHKS. 


Faif .     • 

Fair.  • 
Small    • 

Moderate 

■Fur.     • 

Fair .  • 
Good  . 
Moderate 
Good  • 
Moderate 
Fair .     • 

Good  . 

Cm)^  • 

Fair.  • 

Fair  •  • 

Fair  •  • 

Moderate 

I  Moderate 
Modmte 
Uodente 


BmiU 
Good 
Fur. 
Good 


Fair.     . 

Fair 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Good      • 

Good  . 

Good  • 
Fttir 

Good  • 
Fair 

Fnir  •  • 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Moderate. 

Bad.  • 
Fair  •  • 
Moderate 

Fair*     • 

Good     • 


jtbfcut  . 


Good 
Good 
Very  good 
Good  • 
Moderate 
Fair.  • 
Bad  •  • 
Moderate 
Good  • 
Good  . 
Bad.    • 


On  list  of  Treasury  Schools ;  master  apparently  dilii^ent  in  his  work. 

On  Treasury  List ;  decreasing  in  nnmlMrs  under  aa  intelligent  master. 

No  improvement  Mince  last  year;  the  master  has  other  occupations 
than  his  school. 

School  sufFtfring  from  changes  of  master  and  mistress ;  but  improving 
on  the  whole. 

School  improving;  both  master  and  mistress  have  too  many  children 
to  teach ;  good  singing. 

New  and  very  promising  Mchool ;  too  many  children  under  one  master. 

Very  good  girls'  school ;  deficient,  as  almost  all  are,  in  arithmetic. 

No  improvement  visible  in  this  school  since  last  year ;  writing  bad. 

New  school;  built,  and  at  wurk  in  a  very  short  time;  promt«fs  well. 

A  little  improvement  since  last  year,  btit  there  is  room  for  much  more. 

Progressing  well ;  better  in  the  girls*  school  than  in  the  boy:**  school, 
where  there  wants  discipline. 

An  excellent  school;  the  reading  of  the  l»t  and  2nd  classes  not  equal 
to  their  other  attainments. 

Very  much  improved  since  last  year  in  both  schools ;  master  and  mis- 
tress in  earnest 

Very  good  beys*  school  and  infants*  under  excellent  teachers ;  girls* 
school  igUiirant  and  careless. 

Improved  since  last  year;  the  room  (under  the  church)  is  most  un- 
favourable for  its  purpose. 

Making  progress,  but  deficient  in  discipline ;  change  of  masters  has 
affected  it. 

An  ignorant  school  of  disorderly  children. 

No  improvement  visible ;  suffering  from  change  of  tetchers. 

New  school ;  few  of  the  children  present ;  at  least  time. 

Not  much  improToment  in  progiett;  moch  tird  ▼eiyjadieiout  in  the 

bnilding* 
A  Ikir  sehooli  with  tomo  iatclligent  miU-ebildrfB. 

Lately  ro^openod ;  ehildrea  ignorant  and  heavy ;  matter  quick  and 

energetic 
A  very  pleating  infants'  school,  under  a  earefnl  and  intelligent  mistress. 

A  good  school  on  the  whole ;  under  intelligent  teachers ;  deficient  in 

arithmetic. 
An  excellent  school  in  all  reepeetf  as  to  teachers  and  children,  one  of 

the  best  in  the  district 
A  very  good  school;  under  efficient  teachers;  girls  read  better  than 

the  boys. 
No  improvement  vikible;    many  and  great  local  difficulties  for  the 

teachers  to  contend  agaiuHt. 
No  improvement;  master  kind  to  the  children,  but  inefficient  as  a 

teacher ;  much  ignorance. 
No  improvement;  no  regular  master;   children  ignorant  and  inat- 
tentive. 
Many  g^od  points,  both  in  the  children  and  teaehem ;  reading  bad, 

aod  singing  coarse  and  loud. 
A  verv  good  and  intelligent  school,  under  a  master  of  much  experience 

and  devotion  to  his  work. 
A  very  promising  school ;  much  progress  made  in  a  shott  time  by  the 

exertions  of  the  clergyman  and  manter. 
Little  knowledge,  and  no  discipline  in  thii  school )  it  do«i  tiot  Mtm  to 

bt  making  any  piogresi. 
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Table  '^•—continwd. 


General  Character  of 

NAME  OP  SCHOOL. 

Reading. 

WtiUng. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar.     ' 

history  oi 
England. 

Lindley  •     •     •     •     • 

Bad.     . 

Bad.     . 

Fair «     • 

0 

0 

o 

Ripponden  •     •     •     • 

Good     . 

Good      . 

Moderate 

Little     . 

Little     . 

Little. 

Halifax,  St.  James.     . 

Good      • 

Good      • 

Fair .     • 

* . 

• . 

• . 

Bradford,  Daisy  Hill    . 

Bad.     . 

Fair.     . 

Bad.     . 

O 

b 

O 

EccleshiU     .... 
Wibsey  Low  Moor.     • 

Thornton    .... 

Fair .     . 
Infants' 
school. 
Bad.     . 

Moderate 

•  • 

Bad  •     . 

Moderate 
« • 

Bad.     . 

Pair.     . 
•• 

Fair .     .  * 

0 
0 

0 

•  • 

0 

Manningham    •     •     • 

Fair .     • 

Bad.     . 

Moderate 

Little     . 

0 

0 

Burley  •     •     •     •     . 

Moderate 

Fair .     . 

Bad.     . 

0 

0 

o 

High  Harrogate      .     • 
Knaresborough.     •     • 

Fair.     . 
Fair.     . 

Fair .     • 
Good      . 

Moderate 
Bad.     • 

Little     . 
0 

0 
0 

Fair   , 
0 

Bishop  Monckton  •     • 
Clifton,  York    .     .     . 

Fair.     . 
Very  good 

Fair  •     . 
Vexygood 

Moderate 
Little     . 

Little     . 
0 

0 
0 

O 
0 

York,  Walmgate    .     . 

Fair.     . 

Very  good 

Good     . 

Fair .     . 

0 

Fair   : 

Friday  Thorpe  •     •     • 

Bad.     . 

Good      . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

O 

Foston   •     •     •     •     • 
Hutton-Ambo   •     •     • 

Good      . 
Vezybad 

Fair .     . 
Very  bad 

Fair .      . 
0 

0 

o 

Little     . 
0 

o 
o 

Whitby 

Fair.     . 

Good      . 

Good     . 

Uttlo    . 

LitUe    . 

latUc 

Sleights*     .     •     •     • 

Fair.     . 

Good      . 

G09d     . 

LUtU    • 

Littto     . 

0 

Easington   •     •     •     • 

Fair.     . 

Good     . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

O 

Normanby  .     •     •     • 

Fair.     . 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

0 

0 

U 

Hutton  Rudby.     •     • 

Fair.    • 

Fair*     • 

Bad.     . 

0 

0 

O 

Northallerton   •     •     • 

Fair.     . 

Good     • 

Good     • 

Fair  <     . 

Moderate 

O 

East  Cowton    •     •     • 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Little     . 

O 

0 

O 

Richmond  •     •     .     • 

Very  good 

Good      . 

Fair.     • 

Good     . 

Fak.     . 

Goo< 

Ravensworth    .     .     • 

Bad    . 

Moderate 

Bad.     . 

0 

Q 

O 

Dalton 

Good      . 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Fair .     . 

0 

Litt; 

Carlton-in-Coverham   . 

Fair .     . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

< 

Kelbruke     .... 

Very  bad 

Dad.     . 

0 

0 

0 

( 

liothersdale*     •     •     • 

Fair .     . 

Moderate 

Hardly  any 

o 

0 

\ 

on  tJie  Northern  District* 
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General 


Progress. 


REMARKS. 


Little  . 

Fair.  * 

Good  . 

Little  . 

Moderate 
Good      . 

Little      • 

Fair  •     • 

Little     • 

Fair .      . 
Moderate 

Fair .     . 
Good      • 

Good 

Moderate 

Good      . 

Very  little 

Fair  .  • 

Good 
Fair 

Fair  .  . 
Moderate 

Good  • 

Little  . 

Good  • 

Little  • 
Good 

Little  . 

Little  • 

Little  . 


Bad  •     . 

Good      . 

Good     . 

Moderate 

Moderate 
Good      • 

Good     • 

Good      • 

Moderate 

Very  good 
Fair. 

Fair. 
Very  goodi 

Good      • 

Fair  •     . 

Good      . 
Bad  .     . 

Good      • 

Fair .     • 

Good     • 

Good     • 

Moderate 

Very  good 

Fair. 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Good      . 

Moderate 

Bad.      . 

Fair  •     • 


Altogether  wanting  in  discipline;  matter  not  without  abDity,  but 
untrained  as  a  teacher. 

Much  improf  ement  here ;  the  master  in  earnest  for  tiie  success  of  his 
lichool.  •      •  

A  good  school,  tnaking  fair  progtem,  and  in  a  happy  state  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Only  open  a  short  time,  and  with  few  children ;  not  much  progress  to 
he  expected. 

Great  want  of  discipline  and  order  ;  no  regular  master  appointed. 

A  very  thriving  infant  school,  under  a  kind  and  earnest  mistress. 

A  small  school,  with  some  prospect  of  good,  under  very  discoiuraging 

circumstances. 
Good  on  the  whole,   under  well-qualified  teachers;   arithmetic  and 

catechism  are  deficient. 
School  only  open  for  six  months;    not  much  progress  made  in  the 

time. 
Very  pleasing  in  tone,  and  fair  in  progress,  under  a  well-trained  master. 
Moderate  in  discipline,  and  backward  in  intelfigence ;  teachers*  class 

very  deficient. 
Some  improvement  since  last  year ;  still  very  deficient  in  arithmetic. 
An  excellent  school,  and  most  pleasing  in  all  its  arrangements ;  more 

arithmetic  desirable. 
Boys'  school  more  advanced  in  all  respects  than  the  girls* ;  master 

unwell,  and  a  new  mistress  inst  appointed. 
Not  much  improvement ;  reading  bad ;  deficient  in  arithmetic ;  want 

of  proper  books. 
A  very  promising  school,  uttder  an  earnest  and  intelligent  master. 
Bad  in  all  respects;   master  not  qualified  for  a  teacher;  few  and 

ignorant  children. 
Very  successfhl  for  the  time  that  it  has  been  opeA ;  xfaasfer  ver/  zealous, 

but  has  need  of  assistance  iu  teaching  so  many  children. 
Gdod  on  the  whole,  thotigh  not  vfith  ttie  progress  that  I  expected 

during  the  last  year; 
Deficient  in  discipline ;  in  other  respects  a  good  village  schooli  and 

carefully  watched  over  by  the  clergyman. 
An  improving  schoolj  under  a  zealous  master,  with  much  experience  in 

teaching. 
Boya'  school  rather  retrograded ;  girls'  a  little  improved ;  not  much 

interest  shown  by  the  managers. 
An  excellent  school  in  all  its  appointments;  teachers  doing  their 

work  ikithfuily  and  iHth  success; 
Boys*  school  deficient  in  all  respects ;  girls'  a  little  improved ;  cate- 
chism by  rote. 
An  excell^t  school,  mider  abl^  ahd  zealous  ttediers^  and  carefully 

tended  by  the  clergyman. 
No  improvement ;  childred  ver^  ighordnt ;  master  wants  energy  and 

decisioD. 
Very  improving  school,  under  a  nftstr^^s  most  anxious  for  its  im- 
provement. 

poor  t 

ingto 
Very  bad  school  in  all  respects ;  children  ignorant  and  undisciplined 

master  incapable. 
No  improvement  here,  either  in  the  number  of  children,  or  their  pro- 
gress. 


A  poor  school,  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  discouzag' 
ig  to  the  master. 
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Tkw,i&  K. — continued. 


General  Character  of 

NAME  OP  SCHOOL. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar 

Hi»toryof 
England. 

Salterforth  .     •     •     • 
Walmersley       •     •     . 
Barni»ley,StMary.     . 

Ardsley 

Darfieid 

Bolton 

Fair       . 

Good'     . 
Good      . 

Fair .     . 
Good      . 

Bad.     , 

Fair!     • 
Fair  .     . 
Bad  .     . 
Very  good 

Moderate 

Moderate 
Moderate 
Bad.     . 
Good      . 

0 

•  • 

o 

0 

Little     . 
Little     • 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Little. 

•  • 
O 

o 
o 
o 

Swinton.     •     •     •     . 
Kilnhurst    •     •     •     • 

Good      . 
Fair  .     . 

Moderate 
Fair .     . 

Moderate 
Moderate 

0 
O 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Mexborough     •     .     . 

Good      . 

Moderate 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Ecclesfield,  Shire  Greeii 

Bad  .     . 

Hardly  any 

Hardly  any 

0 

0 

0 

Parson's  Crosf  •     •     • 

Very  bad 

Bad.     . 

Moderate 

0 

o 

o 

Attercliffe    .... 

Moderate 

Good      • 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

1 

„        Girls'  School 

Good      . 

Very  good 

LltUe     . 

0 

o 

» 

Sheffield,  St.  Mary      . 

Good      . 

Good      . 

Good      . 

.  . 

•  • 

1 

.  ■ 

Wortley      .... 

Good      . 

Very  good 

Good      • 

Fair.     . 

o 

Fair   . 

Fulwood.     •     .     •     • 
Damall 

Bad.     • 
Good      . 

Bad.     . 
Good      • 

Moderate 
Moderate 

0 
0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Sheffield,  St.  PhUip     . 

Good     . 

Good      . 

Moderate 

• . 

0 

.  . 

Dangworth  Hill     •     • 
Noiton  •     •     •     •     . 

Not  open. 
Moderate 

Good     • 

Moderate 

Little    . 

0 

0 

Owiton  •     •     •     •     • 
Wadworth  •     •     •     • 

Good     • 

Fair.     • 

Tolerable 
Fair.     . 

Moderate 
Moderate 

0 
0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

Doneaitar   •     .     •     • 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Tolerable 

•  • 

.« 

Arksey  ..... 

Good     ,. 

Fair .     . 

Moderate 

Hardly  . 

0 

Hardly 

Bamsley,  St.  George  . 

Good     . 

Fair.     • 

Moderate 

Fair.     . 

0 

0 

SeatonCarew  •     •     • 

Very  good 

Good      • 

Fair.     • 

Good      . 

.  . 

•  • 

Middleton-in-8tranton . 
Castle  Eden      .     .     . 

Fair.     . 
Good     • 

Bad  .     . 
Fair  •     • 

Moderate 
Fair.     . 

0 
0 

o 
o 

o 

0 

Framwelgate    •     .     . 

Good     • 

Fair.     . 

Moderate 

0 

o 

0 

Shinclifle    .... 
Mrs.  Burdon'g  (Castle 

Eden). 
Byer*g  Green    •     •     • 

Fair.     . 
Good      . 

Fair.     . 

Good      . 
Good     . 

Good     . 

Fair.     . 
Fair .     . 

Fair.     . 

Fair .     . 
Little-    . 

•  • 

0 

o 

Newaeld     .... 

Good     • 

Good     • 

Tolerable 

0 

0 

o 

\Whitwortb  .     •    •    • 

Goed     t 

Fair.     • 

Qood     • 

Good     • 

0 

Faii    , 

on  the  Nortliem  District. 
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General 


Progreai,' 


Tone. 


REMARKS. 


Moderate 

Fair .  • 
Fair  •  • 
Moderate 
Good     • 

Fair  . .  . 
Moderate 

Moderate 

!  Bad .     . 

;  Bad  .     • 

I  Moderate 

i 

<  Good 

Good 

I  Good 

,  Bad. 
I  Fair. 

IFair. 

( 
I 

Moderate 

Fair. 
Moderate 

Small    . 

.Fair.    . 
I 
Fair.     . 

Good     . 

Moderate 
Fair.     . 

Fair.     . 

Good  . 
Good      . 

Fair  •     . 

^air .     • 

VOM       • 


Fair .  . 

•  • 

Good  • 

Good  . 

Good  . 

Good  . 

Good      . 
Moderate 

Good 

Bad.  . 

Bad  .  . 

Fair .  . 

Good  • 

Very  good 

Good  • 

Fair  •     • 
Good      • 

Good     . 

Good     • 

Good     . 
Good     . 

Moderate 

Good     . 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Moderate 
Good     • 

Good      . 

Good      • 
Very  good 

Fair. 

Good 

V«ry  good 


Only  open  a  few  months ;  master  untrained,  but  apparently  in  earnest 


A  promising  girls'  school;  like  most  of  them,  deficient  in  arithmetic. 

A  fair  village  school,  under  a  careful  mistress. 

A  well-conducted  school ;  inspected  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Village  school,  with  much  intelligence  ;  master  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced teacher. 

Very  pleasing  school,  with  a  well-qualifii-d  and  kind  mistress. 

Not  making  much  progress  ;  children  heavy  and  inattentive  ;  master 
only  been  three  days  in  tbe  school. 

A  pleasing  school ;  not  far  advanced  \  mistress  only  been  a  short  time 
in  it. 

Hardly  to  be  called  a  school ;  nine  little  children  under  a  master  74 
years  old. 

A  very  bad  school;  master  appears  to  have  no  notion  of  education;  is 
violent  and  ignorant. 

School  suffering  much  from  recent  change ;  master  only  been  one 
month  in  his  place;  intelligent  and  in  earnest. 

Very  good  school ;  disturbed  by  a  galfery  of  infants;  Experienced  and 
careful  mistress. 

A  capital  school  in  all  respects ;  teachers  able  and  devoted ;  clergy- 
man opens  school  daily  with  prayer  and  exposition  of  Scripture. 

A  very  good  village  achool ;  boys  more  advanced  than  girls ;  intel- 
li«;eut  master. 

Moderate  state  of  progress ;  children  ignorant ;  roadster  inexperienced. 

Only  at  work  three  mouths ;  ingeniouA  and  diligent  mistress  in  either 
school. 

Good  school  on  the  whole;  master  intelligent,  but  wanting  in  expe- 
rience. 

Not  mueh  progress  made;  children  sheepish;  master  diligenti  wants 

method; 
Fair  village  school;  miitrets  only  been  three  months. 
Tolerable  school ;  master  apparently  well  qualified,  Only  been  three 

days  in  it; 
Deficient  in  discipline  and  progress  in  both  schools ;  great  want  of  an 

infants*  room. 
A  pleasing  village  school ;  mistress  devoted  to  her  work,  and  succeeding 

in  it. 
Pleasing  in  tone,  and  fair  in  progress ;  many  of  the  elder  girls  lately 

left  the  school. 
Excellent  school,  especially  on  the  girls'  side,  under  a  devoted  and 

well-qualified  mistress. 
No  ])rogress  visible ;  decrease  of  children  on  the  books. 
School  proceeding  well;    much  improved  since  last  visit;  teachers 

intelligent. 
Steady  improvement  here,  under  difficult  circumstances ;  master  very 

intelligent  and  right-minded. 
Fair  village  school,  under  an  intelligent  master  wanting  experience. 
Verv  guod  girls*  school ;  children  seem  happy  at  their  wofk ;  kind  and 

able  mistress. 
if  air,  with  some,  improvement  since  last  year ;  ingenious  master;  many 

new  children  from  another  school. 
Decidedly  improved  in  mlmy  respects ;  master  in  ^arftest,  and  popular 

with  the  parents  of  children. 
Very  good  school,  especially  in  the  girls'  room ;  teadieft  dtfvotid  to  their 

work|  and  well  qualified  for  iti 
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General  Character  of                                                   | 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

ArithmeUc. 

Geography. 

Graniniar. 

fllstory  of 
Bnglaad. 

Etherley      •     •     .     . 

Fair .     . 

Good      . 

Tolerable 

LitUe     . 

X 

X 

Shildon 

Good      • 

Good      • 

Moderate 

Little     . 

Little     . 

o 

Coundon      •      .     •     • 
Hetton-le-Hole  .     .     . 
Seaham  Harbour    .     . 

Good      . 
Good      . 
Fair  •     . 

Good      . 
Good      . 
Moderate 

Moderate 
Tolerable 
Moderate 

Little     . 
0 
0 

0 
0 

o 

Uttle. 
O 

o 

Deptford      .... 

Good      . 

Good     . 

Moderate 

Hardly  . 

0 

'-  ■ ! 

Chester-le-Stieet    •     . 

Tanfield , 

St.  Alban's,  Windy  Nook 

Moderate 
Fair .     . 
Good     . 

Fair .     • 
Moderate 
Fair.     . 

Bad.     • 
Tolerable 
Moderate 

Fair .     . 
0 

Hardly  . 

0 

Fair.     . 
0 

Hardly 
O 

o 

Heworth     •     -     -     . 
Gateshead   .... 

Fair .     . 
Good      . 

Good      . 
Very  good 

Moderate 
Fair .     • 

Hardly  . 
Fair        . 

X 
0 

X       1 

Wreckenton      .     .     . 

Newcastle,  St.  Andrew 
,,        St.  John     . 

Fair.     . 
Fair  •     . 

Tolerable 
Good     . 

Very  mo- 
derate 

.. 
Fair .     . 

Hardly  . 

• . 
Fair.     . 

0 

• . 

0 

o 

X       ! 

1 

Morveih,Edw.Vl..     . 

, ,      Natlocal  .     . 

Hartburn     .     .     •     • 

Good      . 
Fair .      . 

Good     . 
Good     . 

Very  good 
Good      . 

Good     . 
0 

Good     . 
0 

1 

X 

o 

Wingates    .... 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

0 

0 

o 

Chillingham     ... 

Moderate 

Bad.     . 

Fair.     . 

0 

0 

o 

Belford 

Holy  Isle     .     .     *     . 
Lowick 

Moderate 
HoUdayfo 
Bad.     . 

Good      • 

r  village  fea 

Bad!     . 

Fair.     . 

Bt. 

Hardly 

0 

X 

0 

X 

^         ! 

Crookbam   .... 

Moderate 

Fair.     • 

any. 
Moderate 

0 

0 

O        J 

Seremerston     .     •     • 

Good     . 

Very  good 

Good      . 

Hardly  . 

X 

X 

Norham.     .... 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Good     < 

Fair.     . 

X 

X 

Wooler 

Ninebauks  .... 

Fair .     . 
Bad.     . 

Fair.     . 
Moderate 

Tolerable 
Moderate 

Fair  •     • 
X 

X 

Little.   . 

8   i 

1 

Allenheads .... 

Very  good 

Good     . 

Fair  .     • 

0 

X 

I 

X 

Crosbv-oD-Edeu     •     . 
Carlisle,  Trinity     .     . 

Good     . 
Good     . 

Tolerable 
Good     • 

Good     . 

Moderate 

Fwr.     . 
O 

Utt|e     . 
0 

X 

Stanwix 

Fair .     . 

Good      . 

Good     . 

Fair.     . 

Little    . 

^    1 

Carlisle,  Christchurch . 

Good      . 

Very  good 

Good     . 

Fair .     . 

Little    . 

Little. 

Martindale  .     .     •     • 

Good      . 

Bad .     . 

irfoderate 

Hardly  . 

Hardly  . 

Hardly 

Alston 

Good      • 

Very  good 

Fair.     . 

Fair.     • 

X 

X 

on  the  Northern  District. 
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i  Fair .     . 

I  Pair  •     • 

Fair  •     • 

Fair.     . 

;  Moderate 

I  Fair.     • 

'  Tolerable 

I  Fair  .      . 

Tolerable 

Fair .      . 
Good      • 

Moderate 
Fair  •     . 

Good     • 

'  Good     • 

I 

I  Tolerable 

j  Tolerable 

^  Fair  •     • 

1  Bad  •     • 

:  Moderate 

'  Good      • 

Good     . 

Fair.     . 
Moderate 

Good     • 

Good     . 
Fair  .     • 

Good  . 

Good  . 

Fair  •  . 

Good  • 


I 


Good      .  I  Fair  village   scbool,  with  appearance  of  improvement ;  master  from 

Glasgow. 
Moderate    Fair  school,  with  much  want  of  discipline ;  mistress  of  girls'  school  not 

I      seventeen  jears  old. 
Fair  .     •     Not  much  improvement  here. 
Good      .     Improved  in  all  respects  since  last  year. 
Fair .     •  ,  Some  prospect  of  improvement ;  want  of  arrangement  in  the  boys* 

school. 
Good      .     An  improving   school,  deficient  in  arithmetic;    mistress   able  and 

energetic. 
Moderate     No  progress  visible  ;  much  want  of  discipline;  experienced  master. 
Good      •     School  only  open  A  short  time ;  promises  great  utility. 
Good      .     Much  in  same  state  as  last  year ;  children  in  boys*  school  very  un- 

disciplined. 
Good      •  '  Fair  village  school ;  improving  on  the  whole ;  children  well  drilled. 
Good      •     A  good  and  improving  school ;  rather  too  much  erowded  in  the  girls' 

room« 
Moderate     No  improvement  f  children  very  ignorant  and  inattentive ;  matter 

wants  energy. 

Fair  .     •     Improvement  in  appearance  both  of  rooms  and  children ;  under  the 
same  teachers. 

Very  good '  A  capital  school;  children  intelligently  taught  by  well-trained  teachers. 
Good     •     Good  village  school,  under  a  kind  but  inexperienced  master ;  promises 

well. 
Tolerable    A  small  school  of  ignorant  children ;  master  lately  come ;  not  eUMigh 

knowledge  of  his  work. 
Fair  •     •     No  improvement  visible:  thd  more  advanced  childien  absent  in  the 

.  fields. 
Good     .     A  fair  school,  decreasing  in  numbers ;  master  steady  and  sensible. 

Bad  •     .     Much  fallen  off  in  every  way  since  last  year;  only  half  the  uumber  on 

the  bodu ;  vary  ignorant  children  and  undisciplined. 
GK)od      .     Not  much  progress  here;  only  15  children  present  owing  to  the  very 

stormy  weather. 
Good     •     Intelligent  school,  improving  in  all  important  points;  master  quick 

and  pains-taking. 
Very  good    A  very  good  girls'  school  in  an  inconvenient  room ;  children  kindly 

and  intelligently  taught. 
Tolerable    School  making  fair  progress ;  still  deficient  in  writing  and  moral  tone. 
Fair  •     .     A  new  school,  chiefly  of  little  children,  who  have  not  advanced  far  in 

any  branch  of  instruction. 
Good      •     Much  intelligence  and  spirit;   reading  remarkably  good;   children 

teem  interested  and  happy. 
Good      .     Fair  village  school,  under  a  master  who  has  taught  30  years. 
Very  good    The  tone  of  this  school  is  very  pleasing ;  progress  of  boys  moderate ; 

too  much  crowded  in  class. 
Grood      •     Sebocd  progressing  well;   master  and  mistress  pains-taking;  much 

I      interest  shown  in  the  school. 
Very  good  Improved  in  many  points  since  last  inspection ;  master  very  diligent ; 

more  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  desirable. 
Good      •     Small  school  in  the  open  fell;  children  kindly  taught  without  much 

discipline  or  method. 
Very  gGod  A  very  pleasing  school  in  a  satisfactory  states  and  undif  latelUgent 
I     teachers. 
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%.Y  a  %  ff  w%    ^%  ••   c*^^  « 

General  Charsetcr  of 

■^ 

NAME  OF  SChuvLN 

~ 

RMdiAff. 

WriUi«. 

AriUuaelie. 

Gaefiaplqr. 

Otswr. 

HMoryof  1 
E»gla»d.   1 

Barnard  Castle 

Moderate 

Bad.     . 

Tolerable 

X 

Little     • 

o 

Sedbergh     .     . 

Good      . 

Fair .     • 

Good     . 

Fair.     . 

X 

o 

Gandale      • 
Casterton    • 

Moderate 
Good      • 

Tolerable 
Good      . 

Very  mo- 

derate. 

Good     . 

O 

Fair .     . 

O 
Fair .     . 

LittW. 
X 

Holme  Burton 

Moderate 

Bad.      . 

Moderate 

O 

0 

o 

Yealand  Conjers    •     • 

Good      . 

Fair .     , 

Hardly 

O 

O 

o 

Lindale-in-Cartmel      • 

Fair 

Good     . 

any. 
Tolerable 

o 

O 

o 

Witherslack      .     .     . 

Fair .     . 

Good      . 

Fair .     . 

Fair.     . 

X 

Hardly 

Holker 

Fair .     . 
Good      . 

Moderate 
Fair.     . 

Very  mo- 
derate. 
Fair.     • 

O 

o 

0 

o 

O 

o 

Durham,  St.  Oswald   . 

WolsiDgham     •     •     • 

Good     . 

Bad.     • 

Fair.     . 

Fair  •     . 

X 

X 

Kirkstall     .... 
Sheffield,  St.  Paul 

Fair 

Good      . 

Moderate 

Moderate 

X 

X 

Silkaton      .... 

Good     . 

Fair  •     . 

Tolerable 

Fair  •     . 

Little     . 

Litde. 

Beacroft.     .     •     •     • 

Good     • 

Moderate 

ToleraUU 
Tokrable 

Moderate 

Moderate 
Tolerable 

0 

Fair.     • 
Pair.     • 

0 

0 
X 

0 

0 
X 

Holton  •     •     •     •     • 

Fair       . 

Fair       • 

Leedsi  8t  James   •     • 

Dtwsbury   .     •     •     # 

Fair.     . 

Good     • 

Fair.     • 

Fair,     ft 

X 

Little. 

Newton  Heath.     •     . 
Norbury.     .     •     •     • 

Fair.     • 
Fair       . 

Good     • 

TohiraUe 

Pair  •     . 

Tolerable 
Bad.     . 

Moderate 

X 

LittU     . 

o  • 

X    • 
o 

0 

X 

0 

0 

Duley 

Bad.     • 

Staleybridge     .     •     . 

Fair.     . 

Good     . 

Fair.     • 

Fair,     ft 

X 

X 

Withiogton.     •     •     • 

Fair.     . 

Good     • 

Fair.     . 

Moderate 

o 

0 

Newton-in-Mottram     • 

Good     • 

Good      . 

Tolerable 

Little     • 

Little    • 

X 

Manchester's  t.  Ann  . 

Fair .     . 

Good      • 

Good     . 

Good      ft 

X 

X 

Salford,  St.  Matthias  . 

Moderate 

Fair .     . 

Moderate 

Tolerable 

X 

0 

,,    Si.  Bartholomew 

Bad.     . 

Fair  •    • 

Fair .     • 

Good     . 

Good      . 

0 

Cbeetham  Hill.     .     • 

Tolerable 

Fair.     • 

Fair .     . 

Good      . 

Good     . 

0 

Motsley.     .... 

Bad.     . 

Fair.     . 

Pair.     . 

Hardly  • 

X 

0 

\ustMlAndt     1 

»    •    • 

I  • 

•  ft 

•  ft 

•  « 

•  ft 

•  • 

on  the  Northern  District. 
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Gwanti 

Proflpren. 

Tom. 

Moderate 

Good      . 

Good      • 

Good     . 

Moderate 

Fair.     . 

Good     • 

Good      . 

Small     . 

Good      . 

Good     . 

Good      • 

Moderate 

Fair.     . 

Good      . 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Good     . 

Fair .     . 

Good     • 

Fair .     . 

Very  good 

Tulerable 

Fair.     . 

Fair .     . 

Good     '• 

Tolerable 

Good      • 

Tolerable 
Fair    . 

Fair 
Good     . 

Fair  .     • 

Good      • 

Good      • 
Tolerable 

Good      . 
Fair .     . 

Tolerable 

Tolerable 

Fair  •     • 

Good     • 

Fair .     . 

Good     • 

Good      • 

Good      . 

Air.     . 

Very  good 

Moderate 

Fair .     • 

Fair  •     . 

Good     • 

Fair  .     . 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

Fair.     . 

•  • 

•  • 

REMARKS. 


Hardly  in  the  state  which  it  should  be,  as  an  important  school;  not 

much  either  of  knowledj^e  or  discipline. 
A  thriving  school,  with  a  sensible  and  pains-taking  master ;  improved 

since  la»t  year. 
No  improvement,  except  in  the  number  of  children ;  more  present  at 

inspection  than  on  the  books ! 
Improving  in  most  respects ;  church  catechism  not  taught  here  in  the 

daily  school. 
No  visil)le  improvement ;  church  catechism  not  taught,  nor  time  table 

kept. 
A  small  school  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  deficient  in  arithmetic ;  pains- 

taking  master. 
Not  improved  since  last  visit;  master  only  been  two  months  in  the 

school. 
Much  promise  of  good ;  teachers  appear  well  qualified,  and  anxious 

to  improve  the  children. 
Only  a  moderate  school  in  the  boys'  room ;  girls  more  intelligent  and 

better  instructed. 
Only  open  two  months ;  wanting  in  discipline ;  master  sensible  and 

earnest. 
Much  promise  of  good ;  school  only  open  six  months;  teachers  devoted 

to  their  work. 

A  fair  school ;  too  many  boys  for  any  master  to  manage ;  the  master 

is  intelligent  and  earnest  in  his  work. 
Good  village  school;  improving  much;  master  with  many  good 

points. 
Excellent  in  order,  but  deficient  in  knowledge ;  master  an  intelligent 

and  right-minded  teacher. 
Much  want  of  discipline ;  and  children  too  crowded  in  the  school. 
Visited  during  the  week  of  the  fair ;  many  children  absent ;  much 

promise  of  good  for  the  time  the  school  has  been  open. 
An  improving  school ;  master  of  boys  lately  come ;  intelligent ;  infants 

proceeding  wvll  under  their  old  master. 
Much  prospect  of  good  ;  the  number  not  so  great  as  it  should  be. 
Some  good  points;  very  deficient  in   arithmetic  and  church  cate- 
chism. 
Not  in  an  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  nor  in  good  order ;  instruc- 
tion too  much  by  rote. 
A  very  good  school ;  girls  more  improved  than  the  boys ;  the  teachers 

able  and  pains-taking. 
A  fair  village  school;  children  not  questioned  sufficiently;  heavy 

in  appearance. 
Satisfactory;   especially  in  the  boys*  room;  master  earnest  in  his 

work  ;  children  intelligently  taught. 
A  good  and  thriving  school ;  under  right-minded  and  well-qualified 

teachers. 
Not  improved  since  last  inspection  in  the  boys'  school;  girls  and 

infaiiti  progressing  well. 
Some  good  i»oints  in  the  juvenile  school,  which  has  only  lately  been 

established ;  the  infanta'  much  as  it  was  last  year. 
Great  want  of  discipline,  especially  in  the  boys'  school ;  children  more 

inattentive  than  ignorant. 
Only  open  two  months ;  not  much  progress  yet  made ;  master  steady 

and  ttfosible. 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

General  Character  of 

ReadinR. 

WritiDff. 

Arithmetio. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History  or 

Euglaad. 

Manchester,  St.  Michael 

Good      . 

Good     • 

Tolerable 

Tolerable 

X 

X 

Hollinwood.     •     .     . 

Fair .      . 

Good      . 

Good      . 

Tolerable 

Hardly  . 

X 

,,         Grammar. 

Moderate 

Fair .     . 

Tolerable 

O 

Little     . 

0 

Manchester,  St.  BarnabaB 

Fair.     . 

Fair .     . 

Moderate 

X 

X 

X 

Salford  Charity      .     • 

Good     . 

Bad  .     . 

Fair .     . 

X 

0 

0 

Failsworth  .... 

Good      . 

Good      . 

Tolerable 

X 

X 

X 

Blackley  Crab-lane      . 

Bad.     . 

Tolerable 

Fair.     • 

Fair .     . 

X 

0 

Oldham,  St.  Mary       . 

Bad.     . 

Good      . 

Moderate 

Tolerable 

Fair.     . 

X 

, ,       St.  Peter 

Good      • 

Good     . 

Moderate 

Good      . 

Fair .     . 

Little. 

, ,       St.  James 

I                    1                    1                  • 
Only  a  few  infants  present— master  ill. 

on  the  Northern  District 
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General 

BEMAIIRS. 

PjrogrMi, 

Tone. 

Fair.     . 
Fair.     , 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Fiur .     . 
Good     • 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Good     . 

Fair .     » 
Tolerable 
Bad.     • 
Good      e 
Good     . 
Good     , 
TbleMbto 
Fair.     . 
Fair.     . 

Much  vinpunctaalit^  in  attendance  and  time  wasted  thereby ;  maatcr 

and  mistress  well  instructed. 
Improved  since  last  year,  especially  in  relii^ious  knowledg^e;  master 

very  diligent ;  want  of  discipline  end  order. 
A  parish  school  of  very  ignorant  children  ;  under  a  master  who  has 

been  long  at  work. 
Making  moderate  progress;  the  master  about  to  quit;  the  mistrrss 

being  only  five  days  in  her  situation. 
Pleasing  idiool;   the  girls  need  more  frequent  and  simple  qiies- 

tioniog. 
Progressing  satisfactorily  in  numbers  and  attainments;  master  diligent 

and  children  interested  in  their  work. 
Want  of  discipline;  master  been  only  two  days;  children  ignorant 

and  inattentive. 
Fallen  off  since  last  inspection;  now  appearing  to  recover  some  of  its 

ground  ;  girls'  schocd  in  a  poor  state. 
Intelligent  boys'  school,  under  an  able  maater ;  girls'  in  a  wretched 

state  of  discipline  and  progress. 
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SuMMABt  of  Table  (K)  of  General  Intelligence  and  Moral  Tone,  and  State  of 
Knowledge  in  163  Schools.  Two  Infant  Schools  are  only  noticed  under  the  two 
last  heads. 


Reading    •  .  . 

Writing     .  .  • 

Arithmetic.  .  • 

Geography  .  • 

Grammar  .  • 
History  of  England 

ProgreKS    •  •  • 

Tone    •     •  •  • 


Very 
Goud. 


5 
14 

1 


20 


Good. 


57 

62 
26 
15 
6 
2 
44 
74 


Fair. 


50 
34 
33 
36 
9 
8 
54 
33 


Moile- 
rate. 


21 

25 

73 

8 

2 

43 

26 


Bad. 


25 
24 
18 
20 
15 
14 
21 
10 


Very 
Bad. 


Not  Ex. 
amined. 


10 
30 
31 


None, 


4 

64 

97 

102 


161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
161 
163 
163 


The  results  of  this  summary  do  not  give  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools.     They  are  briefly  these :  that — 

In  two-fifths  only  can  the  reading  be  called  good. 

In  one-third  nearly  it  is  indifferent  or  worse. 

In  half  nearly  the  writing  is  good. 

In  one-sixth  only  can  the  arithmetic  be  termed  good. 

In  five-eighths  it  is  indifferent,  bad,  or  there  is  none  at  all. 

In  about  one-third  is  geography  taught  intelligently. 

In  nearly  one-half  it  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  taught  at  all. 

In  about  one-fifth  grammar  may  be  called  a  subject  of  instruction. 

In  nearly  four-fifths  it  is  almost  unknown. 

A  still  smaller  number  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
England.  Of  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number, 
the  progress  may  be  called  good.  In  more  than  one-third  it  is 
very  little  or  there  is  none  at  all. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  this  table  only  speaks  of  the 
general  character  of  the  school,  as  to  its  proficiency  in  each  subject. 
It  does  not  testify  to  the  number  (in  almost  every  school)  who  cannot 
read  at  all,  or  write  at  all,  or  to  whom  arithmetic  is  an  unknown 
mystery.  It  does  not  tell  how  few  the  children  are  in  the  greater 
part,  even  of  our  best  schools,  who  never  step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  ancient  pale  of  instruction  which  comprised  ••  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,"  and  which  carefully  shut  out  from  curious 
eyes  the  unnecessary  subjects  of  geography,  grammar,  and  English 
history.  It  is  only  intended  to  mark,  and  with  no  unfavourable 
hand,  the  general  way  in  which  each  subject  of  instruction  is 
handled  by  those  who  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises, — are  our  elementary  schools 
doing  their  work  ?  The  answer  is,  I  believe,  very  plain.  They 
are  not  doing  all  that  such  institutions  ought  to  do,  but  all  that,  as 
they  are,  can  fairly  be  expected  from  them. 

In  an  irregular,  interrupted  attendance  of  90  weeks,  for  such 
seems  to  be  about  the  average  duration  of  a  boy's  schooling,  for  six 
hours  a-day,  can  9-  piaster  be  expected  to  teacl^  hipi  tp  read,  to 
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writer  and  to  spell?  can  he  even  ground  him  in  arithmetic,  vocal 
music,  geography,  grammar,  and  English  history  ?  can  he  plant 
the  good  seeds  of  religious  instruction,  which  shall  grow  up,  often 
in  an  unkbdly  soil,  and  flourish  when  all  home  and  worldly  influences 
combine  to  blight  and  destroy  them  ?  Can  he  do  this  for  the  average 
number  of  (67)  children?  1  believe,  my  Lords,  the  state  of 
National  Education  is  simply  this — we  begin  to  sow  the  field,  but 
have  not  time  to  finish  it,  and  then  we  look  that  the  crops  should 
grow  well. 

Some  of  the  following  statements  are  most  instructive  on  thi& 
point : — 

St.  Jambs^  Hull. 

Yean.   Months.  We«kB..  Days. 
Average  age  of  boys  on  entering  the  school      7  10         2  6 

Average  age  on  leaving  schoul     •     •     •       8  8  2         0 

Time  in  school 9  3         1 

Doubtless,  in  a  town  like  Hull,  where  there  are  many  schools^ 
and  all  with  a  low  fee,  a  child  passes  from  one  to  another  according 
to  circumstances,  his  own  caprice,  or  the  whim  of  his  parents. 
But  the  rolling  stone  gathers  little  of  fresh  moss  to  beautify  it. 

Again,  at  Hunslet  (Leeds),  of  464  children  (boys,  261 ;  girls, 
203)  who  have  been  on  the  books  during  the  last  six  months,  only 
95  (boys  53,  and  girls  52)  are  now  in  attendance,  who  have  been  all 
the  time;  i.  e.  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  have  been  under  in- 
struction for  six  months ! 

Again,  at  Mirfield,  "  children  are  taken  away  froni  school  at 
an  early  age  for  card-setting,  from  6  to  14  years  old.  (A  girl  of 
13  only  earns  6rf.  in  8  hours'  constant  work.)  I  saw  a  little  one 
at  work — as  its  mother  said,  "  No  but  going  six  years  old.'*  At 
Holmbridge,  I  find  that  out  of  72  children  present  at  inspection  in 
April,  1845,  few  were  in  the  school  (not  a  new  one)  in  the  previous 
July  when  I  had  examined  it  before. 

At  Low  Harrogate,  the  master  complains  of  the  very  irregular 
attendance  of  the  children,  owing  to  the  employments  of  the  Har- 
rogate season  ;  "  many  come  only  in  winter."  Many  staid  away  on 
the  day  of  my  visit,  because  '*  they  expected  to  be  examined." 
At  Middleton,  in  Stranton,  the  master  states  that,  owing  to  frequency 
of  change  amongst  the  labourers  in  the  dockyard  there,  the 
duration  of  the  children  in  his  school  does  not  average  ttoo  moMhs  ! 

The  following  are  portions  of  a  letter  from  a  schoolmaster  of 
one  of  the  most  important  schools  in  the  Northern  district : — 

*'  1845,  fi'om  Ist  January  to  5th  December,  admissions 

and  re-admissions 159 

Left  school 58 

Remaining 101 

"  The  average  daily  attendance  at  prayer  daring  the 

same  time  is .-      39 

II  K 
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Itig  is  a  great  evil,  and  cripples  every  attempt  at  order  and  dis- 
cipline. When  the  parents  are  remonstrated  with,  they  say,  *  Well ! 
it  is  my  fault.  I  sent  him  an  errand.  You  must  overlook  it  this 
time.  It  was  only  quarter  of  an  hour  after  time ;  so  short  a  time 
can  make  no  difference  to  him.*  They  never  seem  to  reflect  that 
they  are  fostering  habits  which  will  adhere  to  the  child  through  life ; 
that  he  will  be  indiflFerent  to  public  prayer,  and  irregular  in  his 
habits  of  business,  because  they  have  never  shown  by  their  own 
conduct,  that  they  thought  either  of  them  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence 

"  The  average  number  of  weeks  that  each  boy  has  attended  school 
(during  the  year)  is  4  and  one-third ! 
*'  Of  their  proficiency  when  admitted — 

25  did  not  know  the  alphabet. 

35  could  tell  their  letters,  but  not  read. 

48  were  beginning  to  read. 

40  coald  read  a  little - 

5  tolerably. 

6  well. 

159 

"  When,  in  addition  to  this,  you  take  into  account  that  the  parents 
are  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  children,  and  that  their  prejudices 
are  in  proportion  to,  if  not  greater  than  their  ignorance,  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  meet,  in  order 
to  make  the  school  etfeclive. 

"Lastly,  the  children  when  at  home  are  accustomed  to  hear 
language,  and  read  publications,  which  tend  to  demoralize  them* 
This  is  very  apparent  when  they  leave  the  daily  school  to  go  to 
work ;  and  for  six  days  of  the  week  are  withdrawn  from  everything 
like  moral  restraint.  I  have  observed  that  they  lose  grade  very 
fast  indeed,  and  become  much  worse  in  their  language  and  manners. 

"  The  average  age  of  the  children  admitted  this  year  is  8. 
''December  9tk,  1845." 

Tliese  instances,  though  I  fear  that  they  are  only  a  few,  and  by 
no  means  the  most  striking,  out  of  a  great  number,  of  similar  cases 
will  suffice  to  show  the  position  of  many  of  our  school- masters, 
the  difficulties  against  which  they  have  to  contend,  and  the  short 
time  during  which  they  can  carry  on  the  struggle  for  good  against 
evil  in  each  of  their  scholars.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be 
eause  of  wonder  if  our  poor  children  be  ignorant^  indocile,  and  un- 
principled^ if  they  go  from  school,  not  indeed  with  minds  unfurnished 
and  hearts  untouched  as  when  they  entered  into  it,  but  with  only 
feeble  impressions,  either  in  mind  or  heart,  which  the  rough 
handling  of  careless,  perhaps  wicked  parents,  and  the  daily  wear 
of  a  thoughtless  life,  will  soon  entirely  obliterate.  They  must  remain 
longer  under  the  engraver's  hands,  if  they  are  to  receive  a  deeper 
impression. 
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It  is  not  uninteresting  nor  uninstnietive  to  observe,  ihat  those  evils, 
which  we  most  suffer  from  in  our  elementary  schools^  are  shared 
with  us,  only  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
The  atnnual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature,  January  15th,  1815, 
abounds  with  evidence  of  this  point ;  and  the  reports  of  the  country 
superintendents  invariably  confirm  it.  For  instance^  with  regard 
to  irregularity  of  attendance — it  is  stated  (Report,  p.  12)  •'  that 
there  is  an  aggregate  number  of  709,156  children  who  have  been 
under  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  during  the  year  reportcfd.  Of  this  number  rlearly 
20,000  have  attended  during  the  whole  year,  30,000  ten  months 
or  upwards ;  65,000  eight  months  or  upwards ;  1 56,000  for  six 
months  or  upwards ;  284,000  for  four  months  or  upwards ;  and 
474,000  for  two  months  and  upwards,  leaving  only  about  235,000 
as  the  number  who  have  attended  for  a  less  period  than  two  months  I 
i'  e,  in  other  language— 

About  iS  th  of  the  whole  number  attended  the  whole  year. 

-^  th       ; for  10  months. 

Not     TT  th for    8  months. 

Not      T  th  i     «     .      .      •      .      «      .     for    6  n^onths, 

■}■  ths 4  months. 

•I  rds      ;, 2  months; 

and  only,  as  the  writel*  says,  "  only"  one*third  of  the  whelemimber 
who  were  not  at  school  for  two  months  of  the  whole  year. 

Again,  with  regard  to.th^  condition  of  the  school- houses,  &c. 
He  says  (Report,  p.  13.)  "  There  still  hdwever  remain  about  3000 
districts"  (t.  e.,  one-third  of  the  whole)  "the  school-houses  of  which 
are  in  a  condition  unit  for  fh^  purposes  for  which  they  a^re  de- 
signed— nearly  7000  destitute  of  any  other  play-ground  than 
the  street;  more  then  half  the  number  in  the  State  wholly 
destitute  o? privies,  and  of  thei  residue  but  about  l20Cf  are  furnished 
with  double  privies.*'  Again,  p.  64j  the  number  of  school -houses 
with  proper  facilities  for  Ventilation  is  2200;  while  the  niltnber  of 
those  not  thus,  provided  is  6449,  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

Tho  superintendent  of  Alleghany  county,  says  (p.  81,  Report) 
**  Many  of  thdse  '  in  good  repaif,'  are  far  from  being  convenient 
houses.  Some  of  th#se  under  the  head  of  '  ordinary  repair,' 
and  many  of  those  under  the  head  of  *  bad  repair'  are  such  tene- 
ments as  oUr'mosf  thriving^  farmers  would  disdaih  to  tise  for 
sheltering  their  horses  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter^  and  yet  they 
are  sending  the  future  bulwarks  of  American  liberty  there  to  receive 
an  educatiofi !  Depositing  their  richest  earthly  jew6l&^— the  dearest 
object  of  the  parent's  heart,  where  they  would  scorn  to  sterble  a 
horse !  Is  it  not  virtually  saying  thW  their  childreri  are  of  less 
value  than  their  brutes?"  &c.  ' 
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A^iem. 

Suf- 

NAME OF  SCHOOL. 

bled 
with 
Prayer, 

Sanday  School 
and  Cl^ttrcli. 

ficient 
Accom- 
moda- 
tion. 

Bible  Reading. 

Private  Prayer. 

I.  Barnby-in-the-Marsh 

— 

— 

1st  class   •     • 
Mrs.  Trimmer. 

o 

2.  Hedon      .     •     .     . 

... 

Nearly  all      . 

3  classes   .     . 

o 

3.  Keying:hain    •     • 

*— 

ditto 

— 

2     do.      .     . 

o 

4.   Hull,  St.  Mark  .     . 

— 

ditto 

.^ 

4    do.      .     . 

vix 

5.     ,,     St.  Stephcu      • 

_ 

ditto 

— 

6    do.      •     , 

O 

6,     , ,     St.  James   .     • 

— 

ditto 

— 

3    do,      .      . 

o 

7.  Beverley  .... 

8.  Market  Weig:htoa     . 

— 

Some .      .     . 

— 

2     do.      .      . 

o 

— 

m^ 

— 

Mrs.  Trimmer 

o 

9.  Suttou-tipoa-Derwent 

— 

Some  •     •     • 

vix. 

2  classes  •     . 

o 

10.  Castleford       .     .     . 

— 

ditto 

— 

2    do.      .     . 

o 

11.  Knottingley    •     .     • 

— 

ditto 

— 

5    do.      .     . 

Yes,  silent  prayers 

12.  Leed§^  St.  Georp^e     . 

__ 

__ 

__ 

5     do.      •     • 

-—  from  Prayer  Bool 

13.       , ,     Christ  Church 

-^ 

Some    •     , 

— 

4    do.      .      . 

O 

14.       ,,     St.SaFiour     • 

— 

ditto 

— 

7    do.     •     . 

O     Boys^  school 
—    Girls'  school 

15.      , ,     St.  Luke  .     . 

— 

ditto 

0 

4    do.      .     . 

O 

16.  Pudsey     *     .     .      . 

— 

Many 

— . 

2    do.      .     . 

0 

17.  Morley      .... 

0 

A  inw      .     . 

— 

1     class  •     . 

o 

18.  HuD8let    .     •     .     . 

— 

9-lOths    .      . 

4  classes  .     . 

O.     Boys 
—     GirU 

19.  Gomersal .     •     .     • 

— 

Many.     •     • 

— 

1  class     0     « 

O 

20.  Gildersome    .     •     . 

1 

On  Sundays  only. 

21.  Battyeford      .     .     . 

22.  Leeds,  St.  PhiUp       • 



_ 

— 

2  classes  •     • 

- — 

— 

Many       •     • 

— 

3    do.     ^     . 

Lower  classes  •     • 

23.  Horbury   .     •     .     . 

School  not  yet  open. 

24.  Gawthorpe     .     .     . 

— 

Some .     ,     • 



1  class      .     • 

O 

25.  Huddersfield,  Trinity 

— 

Infants    •     . 

0 
Not  all     .     . 

X 

X 

O 

26.  Woodhouse    •     •     • 

.. 

6  classes  •     • 

0.     Bo3rs 

—    GirU 

27.  Slaiihwaite    .     •     • 

».* 

Most  .     .     . 

— . 

5    ditto  •     • 

— 

28.  Meltham  Mills     •     . 

— 

ditto 

Not  yet 

0 
Mrs.  Trimmer 

O 

29.  Holme  Bridge     •     . 

— 

Not  all     .     . 

— 

2  classes  .     . 

a 

30.  Oldfield    .... 



Many       «     , 

__ 

2    do.     .     . 

o 

31.  Brockholes     ... 

.— 

Nearly  all      . 

— 

1  class     .     . 

o 

32.  Honley      •     •     •     • 

— 

Not  all      .     . 

—    ' 

*  4  classes  •     • 

vix     Boys 
0.      Girls 

33.  Thurstonland  •     .      . 

-. 

ditto 

— 

3    do.      •     • 

O 

34.  Thurgoland    .     .     . 

— 

Few    .     .     . 

— 

4    do.      •     • 

O 

35.  Sdsset       .... 

— 

ditto 

— 

4    do.     .     . 

—  IttPriHier        J 

36.  Lindley     •     •     •     • 

Gene- 
rally. 

Not  many      • 

vix 

1  class     •     • 

O 

37.  Ripponden     *     •    • 

38.  HaUlkx,  St.  James    . 

Most  .     .     . 

~. 

2  classes  •     • 

O 

i — 

ditto 

_- 

3    do.     •     * 

,      o 

39.  Bradford,  Daisy  tlill. 

— 

Not  all  .       . 

— 

1  class     •     • 

Collects      . 

40.  EccleshiU       .     .     . 

— 

ditto 

— 

2  classes  •     . 

O 

41.  Wibsey  Low  Moor    . 

*~ 

ditto 

•— 

Infants     •     • 

"■^ 
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Mo»l 

CbniBbGsteeliinii. 

Liliafgjr* 

laqqiiies. 

•  rp{vMS« 

IstelUgenoe. 

and  . 
Rili- 
gkm.. 

Corporal  Fuoisbment. 

By  lote  3  days  • 

0 

vix 

vix 

0 

— 

Cane. 

Daily     .     •     . 
ditto 

-  vix 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Vix--cane. 

•    O 

vix 

O 

Guesses  • 

o 

Ferole. 

'3daily  .     .     . 
2  weekly      •     . 

O 

0 

_ 

—  Girls  . 

^_ 

Cane — frequently. 

0 

—  Girls 

— 

— 

^_ 

Cane*>-ire(|uently. 

5  days  .      •     • 

o 

0 

— 

— 

.    _ 

Cane--^casionally. 

0 

0 



— 

— 

._    . 

0.                      [Girls. 

Daily     «     •     • 

0 

..» 

o 

O 

fc_ 

Cane  B.  seldom;  0, 

3  days    •     «     . 

At  times 

o 



.^ 

^_ 

Cane — seldom. 

Daily    •     .     • 

O 

o 

vix 

vix 

0 

Stick — at  times. 

ditto 

1  per  weelc 

— " 

—  Girls 

—  Girls  . 
guesses 
boys. 

Strap — very  often. 

diHo 

_* 

0 

_ 

__    • 

Cane — ^very  rarely. 

ditto 

1  per  week 

0 

— 

— 

o 

Cane — every  day. 

ditto 

Daily    . 

— 

—  Boys 

—  Boys. 

Cane  or  strap-not  very 

O.  Girls 

0.  Girls 

»_, 

often. 

By  rote  daily    . 

At  times 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very  frequently 

Daily      .      •     • 

ditto 

0 

-— 

—-. 

. 

Cand— not  ofien. 

O 

0 

0 

O 

0 

_„ 

Cane— pretty  often. 

Daily     •     •     • 

— *• 

0 

vix 

Guesses  • 

—  ; 

Cane^at  times. 

ditto 

o 

0 

Only     at 
works 
weeks* 

— 

—  ^ 

Cane — at  times. 

ditto 

0 

— 

vix 

y  ■  •• 

ji^  * 

Cane— very  seldom. 

ditto 

1  per  week 

O    Boys 

— 

_ 

Canev-not  frequent. 

—  Girls 

* 

ditto 

O 

0 

vix 

0 

—  ' 

Cane— very  frequently. 

-~" 

X 

X 

"~ 

— 

X 

0. 

Daily      «      •     . 

▼ix 

0 

— 

--  X     • 

— 

Cane — at  times.     | , 

ditto 

—  1st  class 

~i- 

___ 

.^. 

_ 

Cane— at  times. 

•2  per  day     •     . 

O 

0 

—  Girls 

—  Girls. 

0 

Strap — occasionally. 

2  ditto  by  rote  '« 

OccasioD- 
ally. 

vix 

vix 

vix 

— 

0.    Discipline  bad. 

1  per  week  .     . 

O 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Cane— dail3\ 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Stick. 

DaUy     •     •     . 

o 

vix 

vix 

vx 

— 

Cane — very  rarely. 

ditto  f 

a 

O 

— : 

'  — 

0 

Cane— very  rarely. 

daily 

o 

0 

-^ 

. — 

0 

Cane — not  often. 

Ditto  boys  &  girls 

Occasion- 
ally. 

Occasion- 
ally. 

0 

0 

— 

Cane— not  often. 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

— 

With  cane — not  fre- 

Daily    .     .     . 

ditto 

0 

a 

At  times 
ditto 

—  Boys 

— 

— 

quently. 
Stick— occasionally . 
None.    0. 

ditto 

o 

0 

^^ 

vix 

0 

0.    Discipline  bad, 

5  days    .     ,     . 

a 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane— not  frequently. 

vix 

o 

0 

^■" 

"■" 

•~" 

0.    Vix? 

i50 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOp. 


bled 

Plrayer, 
&c. 


Soiiday  School 
ind  Chareh. 


Suf- 
ficient 
Aeooin- 
moda- 

tion. 


Bible  Rw^big. 


VtliftitVneya, 


42.  Thornfon  •     •     • 

43.  Manningham       • 

44.  Burley      •     •     • 

45.  High  Harrogate  . 

46.  Knaretborough    • 

47.  Bishop  Monckton 

48.  York,  Clifton 

49.  Walmgate      .     • 

50.  Friday  Thorpe    • 

51.  Foston      •     •     • 


52.  Button  Ambo 

53.  Whitby     .     « 


54.  Sleights    t     •  • 

55.  Eiuiogton      •  • 

56.  Normaoby      •  . 

57.  HuttoiiRudby  • 

58.  Northallerton  • 

59.  |:.  Gowtoo     •  • 

60.  Richmond      •  • 

^1.  R  arena  worth 

62.  Dalton     .     •  • 

63.  Carlton-in-Coverham 


64.  Kelbroke  .     .     • 

65.  Lotheriidale    •     • 

66.  Salterforth      .      • 

67.  Walmereley   .     . 

68.  Barnsley,  '$t  Mi^ry 

69.  Ardsley     .     •     . 

70.  Darfield    ... 

71.  Bolton      .     ,     . 

72.  Swinton    .     .     • 

73.  Kilnhurst  .     .     . 


74.  Mexboroiigh  .     • 

75.  Eccle8fiehl,ShiTeOreen 

76.  Parson's  Cross     . 

77.  Attercliffe      .     . 

78.  ,,        Girls'  • 


O 


Not  all 
Most  . 
Not  all 
Most  . 

Not  all 

Not  all 


—  I 


Nearly  all 


ditto 
Not  all    , 

ditto 
Charityscholars 


Not  all    , 
ditto 
ditto 

Nearly  all 
Majority  • 

Majority  . 

Nearly  all 
Some  •  • 
Nearly  al). 

Many.     . 
O 
X 

Most  .     . 
0itto 


O. 

Boys 
O. 

Girls 


X 
X 


1  class     « 

2  classes  • 

3  classes  • 
Gallery  • 
2  classes  « 
2  do.  . 
2  do.  • 
6    do.      » 

2    do.     .     • 

0 

Sellon'sAbridg' 
ment. 

1  class     •     • 

2  cla^p^f .     • 


2  do.      .  . 

3  do.  t  • 
2    do.     .  . 

2    4o*      •  • 

6     do.    every 
other  day. 

4  classes  ^  . 

4    do.     •  . 

1  class     ^  . 

2  classes  .  . 

2  do.      .  . 

3  do.  .  • 
1  class  •  • 
3  classes  ^  . 


1  class 
1    do.       . 

3  classes  . 

4  do.      . 

1  c)ass     • 

1  do.      • 

2  classes  3  days 
2  or  3  children 
1  class     .     • 

1  do.       .     • 

2  classes  •.     . 


0 

0 

0 

0 
.  B.  Catechism. 

0 
.Watts'Cstecbit 

0 

.    P 
0 


Q 
0 


'.  IstPrimer.    • 
0 

-Watts'Cateduii 
d.    Boyi 
-  GiilB 
OBoys 

0 

0         i 

.  1st  Primer 
ditto 
0 

'  6 
0 
0 


0 
0 


—  En«.Swllind 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Voungfr  oyw. 


on  ihe  NoHhem  Distrki. 
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Chareh.Gateehimi. 


Utnify. 


Imitttriei. 


Progntf. 


Intolligenee* 


Mond 
and 
Heli- 
gloof. 


Gorpona  PiiilAtteBt. 


1   daily,  rest  X 
Daily,  boys  X  girl* 
Daily     .      . 
1  {)er  week  • 
Daily  by  rote 
Daily      .      . 
3  per  week  . 
Daily     •      . 

1  per  week  • 

ditto 


2  per  week 

Daily     . 


1  per  week  .     . 

2  per  week  •  • 
Daily  •  .  • 
1  per  week  boys, 

Daily  girls. 
Daily     •     .     • 

3  per  week  boys, 
'I  ditto  girls. 

1  per  week  . 

Dailv      •     • 
'  ditto 

2  per  week  . 

O 

Daily  by  rote 
1  per  week  (cha- 
rity children) 

Daily     .     • 

3  per  week  • 

Daily,  girls  • 

1  per  week  . 

Daily  .  .  . 
Daily,  sometimes 

•2. 
Daily      .     . 

O 
At  times 


Daily 


O 
O 

o 
o 


1  per  week 
O 


O 
O 


O 
O 
O 
O 


ditto 


O 

o. 
o 

o 
o 
o. 


o 
o 

.0 

o 

Responses 
O 

O 
O 
O 

O 
O. 


O 

-  Girls. 
O 
O 


o 
o 

vix 
vix  boys* 


O 
vix 

O 

vix 

O 

O.    Boys 
^    Girls 


O 
O 
O 


O 

o 

o 

o 

o 
o 

o 

Q 
O 

•  o 

At  imes. 


VIX 

O 
O 


-Boys* 
O 


O 
■  Boys. 


VIX 


VIX 

^  Girls 


vix  boys 
—  girls 


O 
O 

jvix 


•  Girls 
O 


O 


O. 
O 


VIX 

O 

O 

vix 

•Boys 
O 


O 


VIX 


VIX 


O 
O 

vix 


—  ? 
O 


VIX 

Q 
O 


O 


— .? 


0 
0 


Cftn»«-Mt  often. 
•Cane— not  ol'ten. 
Strap— 4Mstily. 
Cane — at  times. 
Cane->-not  very  often. 
O.    f 
O. 
Small  stiok — oecasion- 

ally. 
Small  stick — ^not  vefy 

often. 
Stick-*^ery  rarely. 


A  stick. 
Cane — ^at  ti: 


CaBe--«v«ry  day. 

Fenile-««t  times. 
Cane— or  rod  not  very 

frequently. 
Strap — not  very  often. 

A  caiiA-«70C€asi6nAtty. 

Strap— not  very  often. 

Cane— very  fieqnently 
O. 
Little  sticks]  or  2  per 

day. 
Stick — not  very  often. 
Ruler— «t  times, 
Ferult — ^BOt  often. 

O.      ^ 

Snjall   stick— ^eiFy 

peldom. 
Stick— Qoi  very  often. 

Small    stick — som?** 

times. 
Stidi — at  times. 
0, 

O.    A  box  on  the  ear ! 
Cane — at  times. 
C^ne — freely    (com- 
plaints). 
Ct|ne — not  very  oftvn. 
Cfine — at  times.. 
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Mr.  fFaihins'i  Report 
Tabu  F.— cm/m«a/. 


ItfAMK  (vr  SCHOOL. 


OcUfnt 

AGCttfO- 


Bible  R«iliB|. 


rtlnte  Pnyej, 


79.  Sheffitid,  St.  Mary 
SU.  WortUfy  .     .     . 
81,  Fulwood,     .     . 
n'L  DarnnU  .     .     . 
6^.  Piiti  Moor   .     « 

gj,  Sheffield,  St,  Philip 
85,  Stanuinf^tonf  Dupg^ 

worth  UilL 
8fi.  Norton    P      -      - 

87.  Owtton  -     .     - 

88.  WadwoHh    .     * 

89,  DoDCBfttttr     ■      • 

90,  Arkney  .  ,  » 
9L  Barniiky,  St,  QeorgA 

'J'i.  Sear  on  Curvw  . 
93.  MiildltitoQ  .  . 
£»4.  CatttleEdi:!].     . 

95  <  FramwellgBtd    « 

97^  B^er^s  Green     • 

9g.  NewtifUl.  .  . 
99.  Whitworth   •     . 

100.  Etherley      «     . 

101.  Shiiaon  •     •     . 

102.  Coundon.     .     • 

103.  Hettoo-le-Hole 

104.  Seaham  Harbour 

105.  Deptford      •     • 

106.  Chester-le-Street 

107.  Tanfieia  .     •     . 

108.  St.  Albaa's,  Windy 

Nook." 
100.  Heworth      •     • 

110.  Gateshead    •     . 

111.  Wreckenton 

1 1 2.  Newcastle,  St.  Anare w 

113.  ,,        St  John 

114.  Morpeth,  Eaward  VI 

115.  ,,       National 

116.  Hartburn      ,, 

117.  Wingates     .     • 


118.  Chillingham 

119.  Belford  .     . 

120.  Holy  Isle    • 

121.  Lowick  .     • 

122.  Crookham    • 


Many^i     . 

Not  all     . 
ditto 
Ifott.     . 


11  dHAiei 
6  do.  , 
2  do,  * 
2  do.  ^ 
6      do,    . 


ditto 
Not  open  iiDce  Sept,,  )8U, 

^       4 


^       G 


Noi  all     . 

ditto 
Nearly  all 

fl 

-^ 

ditto 
Not  all     ,     . 

ditto 
Sonie  .     .      , 
Very  irregnlajli' 

— 

Nearly  all 
ditto 

• 

*- 

Nearly  all 
ditto 
ditto 

- 

— 

aitio 
aitto 
Some  •     . 

• 

*- 

aitto 

— 

aitto 
Not  all     . 
aitto 

• 

— 

T 

— 

h 

— 

Nearly  all     . 

Greater  part  . 
Distance    too 

grett. 
Nut  all    .     . 
Some •     .     . 
Not  all     .     . 

— 

Not  all     . 

• 

— 

do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


1  dasi 

3  elas^i 

4  do. 
1  data 
%  claities 


do. 

do. 


—  4  do. 

2  do.     . 

a  iJo.      . 

2  do.   2 

3  do. 

2  do.   4 

3  do.      . 

—  4  do.     , 


days 


days 


2  do.  . 
4  do.  • 
4  ao.  . 

4  ao.  3  aayi 

Generally 
6  classes  • 

3  ao.      . 

5  ao.    • 

5    i^o, 

2   ao.    • 

1  class  1,2  els. 
6  times !  I 

2  classes  . 

3  do.  . 

4  ao.  . 
2  ao.  . 
2  do.  . 


^  J 

Younger  ones.     ,  ' 

Prajer  forcbiMren  | 

O  \ 

From  Crosaraan's 

Cntt^cUiBm, 

Collect*  and  Graces 


O 

o 
o 
o 

-  CrofKman'f  Cat< 
S»  1\  C,  K,       p 


0 
0 
0 


o 
o 

—  Watts*  Catm. 

O 

—  Boys     .      . 
O  Girls      .     . 

O 

O 
O 
O 
O 

O 
O 
O 


Collects     . 
O 
0 

o 
o 

—  S.P.C.K.. 

o 


on  the  Northern  District. 
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Moral 

ClittrohC«t«oliisiB. 

Liturgy. 

Inquiries. 

Frogr6Sf« 

IntaUigtnce. 

and 
Reli- 
gioos. 

Corporal  Pnnbhnent. 

2  per  day    •     . 

At  times 

0 

0.     Discipline  good. 

Daily     ,     .     . 

O 

0 

—  ? 

... 

-^ 

SoMill  cane  sometimes. 

ditto 

O 

At  times. 

— 

.— 

— 

Cane — very  seldom. 

ditto 

O 

O 

— 

— 

.^^ 

Ruler — very  seldom. 

ditto 

vix 

— 

— 

— 

A  cane  sparingly. 

ditto 

O 

—   . 

^? 

—  ? 

— 

A  caoe^at  times. 

\ 

ditto 

O 

o 

0 

0 

Cane-at  times.      ' 

ditto 

o 

0 

_ 



.. 

Cane — ^not  very  often. 

2  per  week  .     • 

o 

1) 

._ 

_ 

.. 

Daily     .     .     . 

0 

0.    Boys 

—    Girls 

0.    Beys 
Vix  Girls 

vix 

— 

Cane — ^at  times. 

ditto 

o 

0 

_ 



-^ 

Cane — not  very  often. 

O 

o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.    Discipline  good. 

3  per  week  .     • 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

Cane — ^veiy  seldom. 

Daily      .     8     . 

o 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Straj) — ^very  seldom. 

Daily  boys,  3  per 

week  girU. 
Daily  ^school  . 

0 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

Strap— not  often. 

0 

„„, 

__ 

_^ 

^_ 

Cane — sometimes. 

Daily     .      .     • 

Occasion- 
ally. 

o 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane  and  strap — fre- 
qneutly. 

ditto 

Ocaasion- 

o 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — ^very  seldom. 

ditto 

At  times 

... 

__ 

«_« 

Stick-.at  times. 

ditto    ' 

.. 

vix 

— . 

— 

— 

A  stick — at  times. 

ditto 

o 

0 

— 

— • 

— 

Small  stick— very 
rarely. 

ditto 

o 

— 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very  little. 

3  per  week  •     • 

o 

O 

0 

O 

— 

Cane — frequently. 

Daily,  B.     .     . 

o 

o 

vix 

vix 

— 

Strap — not  frequently. 

ditto 

2  per  week 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Cane,  B. — not  fre- 
quently ;  O.  G. 

ditto 

O 

.» 

^-  . 

.- 

— 

A  taw — not  very  often 

ditto 

O 

_ 

_ 

..^ 

, — 

Stick — ^frequently. 

2  per  week  •     • 

O 

— 

—  G. 

-. 

»-« 

Cane — ^very  seldom. 

Daily     .     .     • 

— 

o 

0  B. 

vix 

— 

ditto 

— _ 

1 

vix 

vix 

... 

Strap— daily. 

ditto 

O 

o 

—  B. 

_ 

-.- 

Cane— *t  times. 

During  Lent     • 

o  * 

o 

0 

vix 

o 

Taw—frequently. 

Daily     .     •     . 

0 

— 

—  G. 

—  G 

— 

Strap— very  frequently. 

Daily     .     .     . 



, 

— 

— 

Cane — ^not  often. 

1  per  week  •     • 

— 

o 

-^ 

-^ 

— 

Taw — very  seldom. 

i 

Daily     •     .     . 

o 

o 

0 

O 

,    , 

O. 

ditto 

o 

__ 

O 

o 

.. 

Strap— very  rarely. 

ditto 

— 

0 

vix 

vix 

— . 

Strap — not  often. 

5  days    .     .     • 

o 

o 

,, 

« 

Taw— extreme  cases. 

Nightly!     .     . 

o 

o 

O 

6 

_. 

Taw — not  often. 

j 

Daily     •     •     • 

^m> 

Occasion- 
ally, 

vix 

vix; 

"■" 

Taw— at  times. 

IM 


Mr.  maUtu's  BtpoH 


AMm. 

Sof. 

bled 

SaadaySebool 

fkdent 

NAm  OF  SCHOOL. 

with 
Prayer, 

Aceon. 
modap 

BUeBflsdiag. 

Piswats  ftaywp. 

&e. 

tion. 

Nearly     .     . 

5  classes  .     • 

o 

124.  Norham.     •     •     . 

— 

Not»ll     .     . 

.-, 

8    do.      .     . 

0 

125.  Wool«r   .... 

— 

ditto 

«_ 

3    do.      .     . 

0 

Uli.  Ninebuiks    .     .     . 

i 

ditto 

._ 

2    do.      .     . 

0 

127.  AUenh«^Mls  .     .     . 



__ 

3    do.      .     . 

0 

128.  Cronby-on-Kden       . 

129.  CiirlisJe,  Trinity      . 



Most  .     .     . 

_„ 

3    do.     .     . 

o 



ditto 

_ 

3    do.      .     . 

o 

130.  Stanwiz  .... 

— 



^_ 

3    do.      .     . 

o 

131.  Carlisle,  Chriatchurch 

— 

Many       .     . 

^ 

2    do.      .     . 

0 

132.  Martiadftle    .     .     . 

— 

Mo»t.      .     . 

— 

2    do.      .     • 

o 

133.  Alston     .... 

«_ 

^ 

_ 

1  class     .     . 

o 

134.  Barnard  Castle  .     . 

— 

NotaU     .     . 

— 

4  classes  .     • 

O  Boys 
—  Girls 

■^ 

— 

0 
Mrs.  Trimmer. 

CoUecU     .      .      . 

o 

136.  Garsdale      .     .     . 

— 

Not  all     .     . 

— 

1  class      .     . 

O 

137.  Casterton     «     •     • 

— 

ditto 

— 

3  classes  .     . 

O 

138.  £(oline  Barton  .     . 

_ 

_- 

_ 

4    do.      •     . 

o 

139.  Yealand-Cunyers     . 

— 

— 

_- 

1  class     .     . 

o 

140.  Lindale-in-Cartmel 



Most  .     •     . 

^ 

1    do.       .     . 

o 

141.  Witheisiack       .     . 

— 

ditto 

— 

4  classes  .     • 

o 

142.  Holker    .... 

— 

— 

— 

3    do.      .     . 

o 

143.  Durham,  St  Oswald 

— 

Nearly     .     . 

— 

3    do.     .     . 

0  Boys 

—  Girls 

144.  Wolsingham      .     . 

— 

— 

_ 

o 

145.  Kirkstall      .     .     . 

— 

Not  all     .     . 



4    do.      .     . 

146.  Sheffield,  St.  Paul  . 

— 

i 



5    do.      .     . 

Collects     •     •     • 

147.  Silkstone      .     .     . 

— 

Not  all     .     . 

O 

2    do.,  2  per 
week. 

0 

148.  Seacroft  .... 

— 

Yes  •       •     . 



3    do.     .     . 

0 

149.  Halton    .... 

— 

NotaU     .     . 

— 

4    do.      .     . 

0 

150.  Leeds,  St.  James     . 

_ 

Most  .     .     . 

... 

3    do.      •     . 

Collects      .     •     . 

151.  Dewsbury     .     .     . 

— 

Some  .     •     . 

— 

2    do.     .     . 

.  a 

152.  Newton  Heath  .     . 

.«_ 

Greater  part  . 

^_ 

1  clasp     .     • 

0 

153.  Norbury.     .     .     . 

— 

NotaU     .     . 



2  classes  .      . 

o 

154.  Disley    .... 

Part   .     .     . 

«— 

4    do.      .     . 

O 

155.  Staleybridge      .     . 

— 

Greater  part  . 

— 

5    do.      .     . 

0 

156.  Withington.     .     . 

_- 

Almost  all     . 

__ 

General    .     . 

0 

157.  NewtoD-in-Mottram 

— 

h 

.i_ 

4  classes  . 

158.  Manchester,  St.  Aim 

— 

i 

._ 

General   . 

0 

159.  Salford,  St.  Matthias 

— 

Most  .     .     . 

— 

4  classes  .     . 

0 

16a       ,,       St.  Bartho. 

_ 

Not  all     .     . 

___ 

General,    6 

Collects     •     .     . 

lomew. 

classes. 

161.  CheethamHill.     . 

— 

ditto 



8     do.     .      . 

.   0 

162.  Mossley  .... 

(i)  not  all     . 

~ 

0 
Mrs.  Trimmer. 

O 

on  tl^  Ifc^hm  DUhict. 
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*• 

Moral 

CktoehCstadiinn. 

Utargy. 

laqniriiM. 

Progretf. 

Intelligenee. 

and 
Reli- 
gious. 

Corpomi  Punishment. 

DaUf    .     .     . 

O 

0 

Taw— not  often. 

dit^o 

— 

0 

^  — 

— 

— 

Taw— very  rarely. 

Iperweek  .     • 

d 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Strap— not  ▼ery  often. 

ditto 

o 

0 

▼ix 

▼ix 

— - 

Strap— not  vety  often. 
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Summary  of  Table  F.,  of  the  Reli{^ioug  Infttnidioti  and  Progren,  Moral  Tone  and 
Ditcipline,  of  169  plates. 


Assembled  dind  dismissed  with  prayer  and 

hymn? 

Go  to  church  and  Sunday  school  ?  •  • 
Sufficient  church  accommodation  P  .  i 
Bible  read  daily  ? 


Children  taught  any  private  prayers  ?•     . 
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For  163  Schools. 


This  summary  appears  to  require  a  few  observations. 

All  our  schools,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  opened  and 
closed,  or  opened  only  with  prayer,  and  generally  with  singing  a 
hymn.  I  have  always  endeavoured,  during  my  tour  of  inspection, 
to  be  present  at  the  school  prayers  that  I  might  be  enabled  in 
some  degree  to  judge  from  actual  observation  of  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  our  schools.  The 
result  has  been  in  general  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  conduct 
of  the  children  is  decorous ;  the  responses  ace  made  with  solemnity 
and  earnestness.  Wherever  this  was  not  the  case,  it  seemed  to  be 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  master.  If  he  was  careless  and 
irreverent,  the  children  were  also  careless  and  inattentive.  If,  as 
it  sometimes  happens,  he  did  not  kneel  down,  or  testify  by  the 
posture  of  his  body  the  posture  of  his  soul  before  God,  the  children 
lounged  rather  than  knelt ;  they  played  more  than  they  prayed. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  unwise  custom  in  many  of  our  schools  of 
making  the  children  close  their  eyes  before  the  prayer  begins. 
This  seems  to  me  a  lesson  in  formality,  if  not  in  hypocrisy.  In 
many  schools  the  responses  are  chanted  with  much  earnestness.  In 
^me  of  the  large  schools  (Christ  Church,  Leeds,  and  others)  alter- 
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nate  verses  of  the  Psalm  are  chanted  by  the  boys  and  girls  at  diflferent 
ends  of  a  long  room ;  the  effect  of  this  is  very  pleasing.  In  others 
they  sing  in  parts  with  great  truth  and  spirit.  The  introduction 
of  vocal  music  into  our  schools  is  most  valuable  in  these  exercises 
of  devotion  and  thanksgivings  as  it  prepares  the  children  for  taking 
their  due  share  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 

It  seems  that  at  fths  of  our  schools  the  children  attend  school  on 
Sunday  and  go  to  Church.  In  those  places,  now  comparatively 
few  in  number,  where  there  is  no  daily  Church-school,  the  Sunday- 
school  is  indeed  most  valuable,  as  the  only  means  of  individual 
religious  instruction  to  numbers  of  young  people,  and  often  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  life.  And  where  the  Sunday-school 
is  so  wisely  and  affectionately  conducted  that  the  idea  of  school, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  is  not  present  to  the  child*s  mind,  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  is  doubtless  very  great ;  but  if  it  impress  the  child 
with  the  notion  of  work  rather  than  of  rest,  of  unpleasant  constraint 
more  than  of  happy  and  innocent  freedom,  its  ultimate  advantage 
may  well  be  questioned .  In  places  where  sound  religious  instruction 
isdaily  given  in  the  school  by  the  master  or  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  school  on  Sundays  may  be  beneficially 
shortened.  In  all  cases,  the  managers  of  Sunday-schools  should 
well  consider  how  far  the  time  spent  in  the  school,  and  the  attention 
required  for  its  studies,  are  likely  to  aid  or  to  hinder  the  child's 
devotion  at  the  public  and  more  important  services  of  the  Church. 
It  seems  to  me  too  much  to  require  from  children  that  they  shall 
enter  school  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  be  attentive  to  their 
studies  there,  and  then,  with  only  a  few  minutes'  intermission,  give 
their  serious  undivided  attention  to  the  solemn  duties  of  public 
worship  until  one  or  half-past  one  o'clock.  Four  hours  of  nearly 
constant  occupation  of  the  thoughts  with  one  subject  are  too  much 
for  those  who  are  at  a  thoughtless  age,  and  with  little  power  of 
fixing  their  attention  to  one  point. 

The  answer  to  the  next  question,  as  to  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  our  schools  is  in  quantity  at  least,  satisfactory. 
In  almost  all  of  them  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  is  read  every 
day  by  some  part  of  the  school.  In  six  places  the  children  read 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  or  Sellon's  Abridgment,  and  not  the  Bible  itself. 
In  the  Table  (F.)  1  have  returned  the  number  of  classes  in  both 
schools  (if  there  be  separate  schools  of  boys  and  girls)  who  generally 
every  day  read  some  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  many  of  our 
smaller  schools  the  Bible  is  the  only  reading  book.  This  arises, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  insufficiency  of  funds  to  purchase  books 
of  secular  instruction.  In  some  places  the  children  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  it  two  and  three  times  a-day.  At  one  school  in 
Northumberland  the  master  assured  me  that  the  second  class  (of 
little  ignorant  children)  read  it  six  times  daily !  What  is  the 
natural,  alniost  inevitable  consequence  ?  That  in  a  great  majority 
of  these  schools  where  Holy  Scripture  is  thus  made  a  reading 
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lesson^ — a  lesson  just  like  all  other  lessons^ — a  long,  tedious,  oftea 
unintelligible  lesson — the  children  turn  to  it  with  weariness^  receive 
it  with  irreverence,  and  derive  none  of  that  solemn  and  peculiar 
instruction  from  it  which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  How  often  have 
I  seen  them  counting  their  place  in  the  class  that  they  might  learn 
which  verse  they  should  have  to  read !  How  often,  when  the  chapter 
was  finished,  have  they  gone  on  without  pause  to  another,  as 
if  the  only  object  in  reading  the  Sacred  Writings  was  to  get  through 
as  much  as  possible  of  them  within  their  allotted  period  of  time  I 
The  answers,  too,  which  are  made  to  very  simple  questions, — 
answers,  some  of  which  would  be  blasphemous  if  the  children  were 
not  grossly  ignorant,  are  such  as  painfully  tx)  convince  the  inquirer 
that  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  schools  does  not  always 
mean  "  to  mark^  learn,  an4  inwardly  digest  them." 

There  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  exceptions  not  hvr^  and  incrasing 
yearly  in  number,  to  this  mistaken  state  of  things.  There  are 
schools,  such  as  St.  George's  and  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds ;  St.  Mary's, 
Sheffield;  Slaithwaite,  Richmond,  Northallerton,  Seaton  Carew, 
Whitworth  Norhara,  and  CUfton,  (girls'  schools,)  where  the  know- 
ledge of  the  children  in  that  subject  which  alone  can  make  them 
wise  unto  salvation,  considerable  and  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  made 
much  more  so  by  its  accompaniment  of  a  serious  and  reverent  spirit. 

I  have  stated  in  a  previous  Report  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
right  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  in  an  elementary 
school.     I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 

On  the  subject  of  "private  prayer,"  i.  e.,  "whether  the  children 
are  taught  private  prayers  which  they  may  repeat  at  home?"  there 
is  much  the  same  unsatisfactory  answer  which  I  had  to  report  to 
your  Lordships  last  year.  At  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  schools 
is  any  attention  paid  to  this  important  point,  and  in  these  cases  also 
the  means  used  are  few.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  in  teaching 
(chiefly)  the  younger  children  some  short  prayers  from  Grossman's 
and  the  Broken  Catechism,  and  from  a  collection  of  prayers  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  other  cases 
the  children  repeat  the  collects  of  the  Church,  but  often,  I  conceive, 
without  any  instruction  as  to  their  scope  and  position,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  pw*poses  of  private  devotion.  Is  this  sufficient 
on  such  an  important  point  for  the  children  of  people,  like 
our  lowest  classes,  whether  in  manufacturing  or  agricultural  dis- 
tricts? Surely  not,  if  we  consider  in  what  positions  some  of  our 
schools  are  placed.  One  clergyman  in  Manchester  assured  me 
that  in  his  district  there  were  hundreds  of  men  living  with  a  com- 
munity of  wives !  I  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  Lancashire, 
pamphlets  which  are  largely  circulated  among  the  middle  and 
operative  classes,  first  denying  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  placing 
it  on  the  ground  of  a  convenient  and  dissoluble  arrangement,  and 
then,  with  a  truly  devilish  and  almost  inconceivable  malignity, 
proceeding  to  give  instructions  how  the  yoke  of  si^ch  an  arrange- 
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ndeiit  may  be  made  more  easy  by  the  certain  destruction  oF  the 
living  but  unborn  beings  which^  in  Uie  true  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  **  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  It  is  no- 
torious that  there  are  in  these  districts  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  never  enter  any  place  of 
public  worship.  It  is  credible  that  a  great  many  of  this  number 
never  utter  a  word,  nor  feel  the  desire,  of  private  prayer.  Many 
of  them  spend  a  great  part  of  Sunday  in  bed.  In  the  coal-field  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  Sabbath-day  at  a  miners*  village 
is  a  strange  scene  in  a  Christian  land.  There  is  often  no  place 
of  worship.  It  is  a  day  of  pro&ne  and  noisy  pleasure ;  the  men  are 
lounging  about ;  some  in  their  usual,  not  woricii^-dress ;  others  are 
more  smartly  arrayed.  In  one  part  there  is  a  dog*figbt ;  in 
another  some  fancy-pigeons  or  game-cocks  are  the  object  of  interest. 
On  all  sides  you  hear  the  ring  of  quoits,  and  the  brutal  language 
and  coarse  jeers  of  those  who  are  playing  with  them.  In  some 
more  open  spot  you  may  see  and  hear,  for  he  raves  rather  than 
preaches,  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  only  memento  in  the  place  that 
men  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  that  there  are  death,  and  judg- 
ment, and  eternity !  He  has  few  hearers.  I  watched  one  for  some 
time ;  he  apoke  rapidly  at  the  top  of  a  very  powerful  voice ;  his 
audience  consisted  of  some  noisy  children,  one  or  two  jeering  men, 
and  some  slatternly  women.  Doubtless  there  were  greater  attractions 
elsewhere — ^in  the  public-house,  or  the  still  more  mischievous 
beer-shop.  I  remember  being  told  on  good  authority,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  strike  in  the  year  1844,  when  the  wives  and 
families  of  some  of  the  miners  were  in  a  state  of  great  want  and 
suflfering,  that  the  first  money  which  they  received  after  their  idleness 
they  spent  in  getting  drunk !  In  Yorkshire,  also,  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  colliers'  families  were,  as  one  of  them  expressed  to  me, 
''  nigh  pined  for  food,"  the  men  went  about  the  country  dnging 
pgahns  and  begging,  almost  extorting,  money,  which  they  spent  (I 
was  told  by  one  of  themselves)  for  the  most  part  at  the  sJe-house ! 

Of  a  school  in  Yorkshire  I  find  the  following  note  in  my  diary : 
"  Sad  state  of  ignorance  and  apathy.  Five  boys  of,  or  above,  the 
age  of  13  (two  were  15  years  old)  could  not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
never  prayed  at  all ;  were  never  taught  to  pray ;  never  saw  their 
fathers  or  mothers  pray ;  did  not  know  how  many  commandments 
there  are." 

At  a  school  in  Lancashire  there  were  29  children  above  the  age 
of  six  years,  23  of  whom  had  no  idea  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  could 
not  repeat  its  words  when  suggested  ;  had,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
no  notion  of  the  meaning  or  necessity  of  prayer. 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  some  of  the  nurseries  in  which  the  children 
at  our  schools  are  brought  up^  such  are  some  of  the  parents  by 
whom  they  are  trained.  I  remember  in  Leeds  one  day  overhearing 
a  mother  addressing  her  child,  who«  as  it  seemed,  was  playing 
truant — ''£h,  lad, what,  art  thou  there— eh?''  Then  an  impre- 

II.  L 
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cation, — "  If  I  catch  thee,  PU  go  nigh  to  kill  thee,  I  will."  I 
remember  also,  at  a  town  in  Durham,  overtaking  a  mother  literally 
driving  with  a  strong  whip  her  boy  to  the  school  which  I  was 

?;oing  to  inspect,  flogging  him  up  to  its  very  door,  and,  with  every 
ash,  giving  him  the  mocking  encouragement,—"  Hand  away» 
that's  acannieraan." 

At  another  place,  in  Northumberland,  the  school  was  closed  in 
consequence  of  the  village  feast.     I  heard  a  good  deiad  of  uproar, 
and  found  that  the  inhs^itants  were  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
3,  mayor  (as  they  call  it),  i.  e.,  the  most  drunken  nsan  of  all  the 
many  drunkards  there  !     In  sudi  places  as  these  (and  I  fear  that 
I  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  the  many  that  exist),  is  there  any 
chance  of  children  bemg  taught  at  home  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  God?    It  seems  plain  that,  until  a  rightly-educaied  generation 
of  parents  has  been  raised  up,  the  poor  child's  best 'home  is  its 
school.     In  this  most  important  point  of  true  education,  in  teaching 
the  child  to  pray,  the  teacher  must  for  a  while  take  the  parent's 
place. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  instruction  in  Church  catechism, 
there  is  an  improvement  since  last  year  in  the  numbec  of  schools 
in  which  it  is  taught, .  and  the  frequency  of  exercise  in  it.  I  am 
inclined  also  to  believe  that  it  is  often  learned  by  the  children  in 
a  more  intelligent  and  prbfitable  way  than  heretofore;  that  it  is 
suitably  explained,  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  learners,  and 
that  it  is,  in  comparativdy  few  instances,  a  collection  of  words 
without  meaning,  learned  (as  it  is  most  wrongly  ealled)  ''  by 
heart.''  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  increased  interest  which  so 
many  of  the  clergy  take  in  their  schools,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
time  which  they  allot  to  them>  as  well  as  to  the  especial  improve-^ 
ment,  in  this  part  of  his  duty,  of  the  National  schoolma8ter> 
arising  chiefly  from  the  better  instruction,  and  more  extended  practice 
of  the  Training  college.  There  is  no  point,  my  Lords,  where  the 
influence  of  the  trakied  master  is  so  perceptible  as  in  the  substitution 
of  an  intelligent,  in  the  place  of  a  r(A&-sy^m,  of  imparting  and  im- 
pressing knowledge.  He  is  not  afraid  of  leaving  the  beaten  track 
(I  might  almost  say  the  deep  ruts)  of  printed  question  and  answer, 
and  going  forth  at  will,  without  a  path  laid  down,  but  not  without 
a.  constant  purpose,  into  the  pt'ofitabls  and  pleasant  regions  of 
illustration  and  analysis.  He  does  not  fear  to  lose  his  way,  nor 
to  mislead  the  cfaildmi  who  accompany  him,  though  he  have  no 
mile^stocies  to  mark  the  progress,  nor  fences  to  circumscribe  the 
boundaries  of  his  intellectual  course.  There  is  now  an  inereasing 
number  of  teachers  in  our  schools,  who  catechise  the  children 
with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  I  have  found  Archdeacon  Sinclair's 
E/xposttion  of  the  Church  Catechism,  with  its  language  made  more 
iamiliarto  suit  .the  comprehensions  of  onr  jpoor  children,  a  very 
valuable  aid  to  the  teachers  of  Church  schools.  It  is,  I  thfaik^  to 
be  rega*eAted  that»  in  addition  to  the  Church  catechismj  so  Hide 
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attention'  is  yet  paid  to  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church  in  the  inatmction 
of  itsdaily  schools.  At  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
is  it  considered  as  a  subject  on  which  the  children  should  be  carefully 
informed ;  at  least,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  school  course. 
And,  since  it  is  the  case  with  our  Liturgy,  as  it  is  with  all  things 
that  are  intrinsically  good^  that  the  more  it  is  known  the  more 
it  must  be  valued  and  loved ;  it  seemis,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  not 
to  give  the  children  of  our  poorer  classes  every  opportunity  and 
help  in  our  power  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and 
services  of  that  Church  of  which  they  are  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  some  schools,  lectures  are  given 
on  the  Liturgy  in  such  a  dry,  cold,  uninteresting  manner,  that 
they  are  little^  likely  to  attract  the  children ;  or,  if  they  produce 
any  effect  on  them,  it  is  that  they  tend  rather  to  make  them  ques- 
tioners and  disputers  than  reasonable  admirers  of  that  form  of  sound 
words  which  the  Church  puts  in  their  mouth. 

The  two  questions  as  to  "  the  religious  progress,'*  and"  intelligen 
answers"  of  children,  I  understatid  to  be  relative,  proportion^  to 
the  time  that  they  have  beeti  in  the  school :  and  thus,  in  some 
degree,  tests  of  the  religious  character  And  professional  ability 
of  the  teachers.  The  answers  to  them  cannot  be  considered  on 
the  whole  as  satisfactory,  announcing  that  not  five-eighths  of  the 
whole  number  of  schools  have  either  made  that  progress  in  religious 
knowledge,  nor  acquired  that  intelligence  of  apprehension  and 
expression  whith  we  might  feirly  expect  from  them.  Certainly 
there  is  more  of  religious  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge 
in  our  "strhools  (I  do  not  now  speak  of  practical  knowledge),  but, 
considering  the  portion  of  time  whiteh  is  generally  allotted  to  this 
subject,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  progress  in  it  is  stich 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children's  replies  when 
under  examination,  one  point  is  deserving  of  remark:  that  in 
general  the  teachers  of  our  National  schools  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
courage the  thoughtless  and  unmeaning  guesses  which  the  children 
frequently  make  in  answer  to  a  simple  question.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  to  the  child's  mind,  any  answer  seems  to  be  an 
answer,  whether  it  be  right  oi*  wrong.  He  is  satisfied  with  himself 
at  having  replied  to  the  queistion  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  class- 
fellows  are  ee^ually  satisfied.  They  see  that  he  has  answered 
quickly,  and  therefore,  in  their  eyes,  well.  If  this  were  not  a  very 
commott  ftiulf,  it  would  benefedless  to  insist  here  on  its  mischievous 
tendency  that,  above  all  things;  it  makes  the  children  thoughtless. 
A  great  object  of  elementary  education  is  to  make  them  think; 
thfe  daily  practice  of  many  schools  is  so  to  propose  the  questions 
to  a  class,  and  so  to  require  its  answers,  that  the  children  cannot 
tiliink;  They  reply,  not  because  they  know,  but  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  right  answer — ^not,  because  they  would,  but  because 
they  must,  Wty  something.      Half,  at  least,  of  the  foolish  t-eplies 
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which  are  made  to  questions  arise  from  this  cause^  that  the 
master  does  not  suflBciently  reprove  this  habit  (for  the  bad  habit 
is  soon  formed)  of  guessing. 

Corporal  Ptinuhmeni. 

I  have  devoted  a  column  in  Table  (F.)  to  the  returns  made  in 
answer  to  the  questions  proposed  as  to  the  existence  and  nature 
of  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools.  It  has  long  been  a  question, 
whether  such  punishment  be  necessary ;  very  different  opinions 
are  held  on  the  subject ; — 

''  Adhuc  mbjudice  lis  esL'^ 

Now  the  answers  made  by  163  places  are  these  : — That  in  145 
of  them  it  is  made  use  of.  That  in  18  it  is  dispensed  with.  Of 
the  18  places  in  which  there  is  no  corporal  punishment — 

6     are  schools  of    girls  only. 

girls  and  infants. 

infants  only. 

boys  and  girls  mixed. 

boys  only. 

boys,  girls,  and  infants  separate. 

18    Of  these  only  three  are  large  schools. 

In  the  six  girls*  schools  the  discipline  is  admirable;  in  four  of 
them  the  children's  progress  in  their  studies  is  highly  satisfactory. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  one  of  the  infants*  schoob,  the. other 
has  been  lately  opened,  and  cannot  be  judged  fairly  in  these  respects. 

The  two  schools  of  girls  and  infants  are  equally  pleasing  in 
these  points. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  schools,  one  is  excellent  in  all  respects* 
two  are  tolerable,  the  five  others  are  wretched  in  discipline  and 
very  deficient  in  progress. 

I  should  say  that  in  several  other  girls'  schools  there  is  no  corporal 
punishment,  but  these  are  not  particularized  in  the  Table,  which  is 
arranged  for  places  and  not  for  separate  schools. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  take  the  27 
places  returned  in  the  Table,  where  corporal  punishment  is  used 
most  frequently,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judffe,  tlie  most  severely. 
What  is  the  result? 

At  20  of  them  are  schools  which  are  notoriously  deficient  in 
discipline,  some  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  in  the  whole 
Northern  district 

Of  these,  15  are  in  an  equally  wretched  state,  as  to  moral  tone 
and  intellectual  progress. 

At  the  other  seven  places,  the  8cho<ds  of  three  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state  in  all  respects,  and  n^ay  be  called  good. 

The  remaining  four  are  only  tolerable,  with  a  discipline  of  fear 
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rather  than  of  love ;  where  the  children  are  not  making  ^at  pro- 
gress in  their  studies^  but  are  not  remarkably  backward  in  them. 

I  subjoin  a  numerical  list  of  these  27  schools,  with  the  answer 
made  to  the  question  about  corporal  punishment^  in  the  master's 
own  words.  I  should  say,  that  the  instruments  of  punishment  are 
the  cane,  stick,  ferule  or  ruler,  strap  or  taw  (t.  e.,  strap  with  three, 
five,  or  seven  tails),  and  birch  rod. 

1.  "  Strap  very  often  " — a  tolerable  school,  rather  deficient 

in  discipline. 

2.  "  Cane  every  day  '* — a  good  school  on  the  whole. 

3.  '*  Cane  very  frequently" — a  bad  school  in  almost  all  points. 

4.  "Cane  very  frequent" — a  very  bad,  undisciplined,  and 

ignorant  school. 

5.  **  Cane  daily "' — a  poor  school  without  any  character. 

6.  '*  Cane  every  day" — a  restless  set  of  boys  and  eirls  mixed. 

7.  '*  Cane  very  frequently" — a  very  ignorant  school  of  gaping, 

heavy  children. 

8.  "  Little  stick  once  or  twice  per  day  " — a  few  grossly-igno- 

rant and  inattentive  children. 

9.  **Cane  freely  " — ^the  worst  school  (I  think)  in  moral  tone 

and  discipline  in  the  whole  district. 

10.  "Cane  and  strap  frequently  " — a  fair  village  school,  but 

the  children  are  inattentive  and  nervous. 

11.  *'Cane  frequently'* — children  very  ignorant. 

12.  **  Stick  frequently '* — a  tolerable  school,  but  deficient  in 

discipline. 

13.  ''Cane  very  frequently  ** — a  fair  school,  but  the  boys  are 

unruly  and  careless. 

14.  **  Strap  daily  " — a  fair  school,  well  disciplined,  not  making 

much  progress. 

15.  «•  Taw  frequently  '* — a  very  ignorant  school,  the  children 

seem  to  come  when  they  please,  and  do  what  they  like. 

16.  **  Strap  very  frequently" — a  good  school  with  some  bad 

points. 

17.  "  Stick  frequently" — children  very  rough  and  undis- 

ciplined.    School  only  opened  a  short  time. 

18.  ••  Little  stick  a  little  everyday  " — a  fair  school,  but  much 

deficient  in  discipline. 

19.  "Cane  most  days** — a  good  school  well  ordered  in 

manufacturing  town. 

20.  *'  Cane  not  so  very  often  " — a  very  ignorant  school  with 

no  attempt  at  discipline. 

21.  "  Cane  every  day  "-—a  fair  school,  not  in  a  flourishing  state. 

22.  *'  Cane  three  times  a-day  " — a  fair  school,  the  discipline 

of  which  is  deficient. 

23.  *'  Cane  firequently  " — a  tolerable  spbopl  with  many  loca 

disadvantages. 
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24.  ''  Cane  frequently  "-^-a  fair  school  almost  apprqaching 

to  "  good." 

25.  '*  Cane  pretty  often  "—a  very  bad,  ignorant  and  disorderly 

school. 

26.  "  Strfip  hastily  " — an  ignorant  school  witfi  (appai:ently) 

a  passionate  master  and  mistress. 

27.  *'Cane  not  very  often" — a  girls'    school  where    the 

children  are  giddy,  talkative,  and  ignorant. 

Such  are  briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  schools  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  amount  of  corporal  punishment :  Do  they  seem  to 
commend  it  to  our  judgment  ? 

The  offences  for  which  it  is  inflicted  are  many  and  various ; 
they  are  chiefly  these,  as  returned  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools : — 
""  Talking  or  laughing  in  school ;"/' gross  inattention  and  dis- 
obedience;" "coming  late  frequently;"  "  playing  truant;"  *'  telling 
lies;'*  *' bad  language."  In  comparatively  few  cases  *' stealing;* 
"robbing  orchards;"  "trespassing  on  neighbours'  property;" 
'^ being  mischievous  in  the  streets,"  &c. 

There  are,  I  think,  very  few  of  these  offences  which  would  not 
be  much  diminished  by  an  increase  of  \he  number  and  ipaprovement 
in  the  character  of  teachers,  by  inclosed  play-grounds,  and  by  cheer- 
ful companionship  of  the  teachers  with  the  children  during  their 
times  of  relaxation.  In  girls'  schools,  it  is  now  the  general  opinion^ 
that  corporal  punishment  is  not  only  unnecessary^  but  ^ctua.lly  mis- 
chievous. In  the  best  of  those  which  ar^  ui^der  n(iy  inspection,  such 
as  that  at  Clifton  (York),  Mrs.  Burdon's  Castle  Eden,  Beverley, 
St.  Ma^'s  (Sheffield)  Richmond,  Northallerton,  Alston,  Staley- 
bridge,  Manchester  (St.  Anne's),  Seaton  Carew,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  thing  unknown,  or  almost  unpractised.  A.  mistress  who 
cannot  rule  her  school  without  the  rod  may  well  Jpiibt  whether  she 
is  fitted  for  that  particular  situation. 

In  boys'  schools  it  doubtless  is  more  difficult  tp  dispense  with  it. 
There  are  natures  amongst  the  wretched,  uncultivated,  an^  almost 
brute-like  occupants  of  some  of  our  boys'  schools  to  which  this  "  last 
appeal  of  force''  seems  the  only  one  to  whiph  they  will  attend ;  but 
it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  a  master  to  attempt  to  win  them  by  all  other 
means  ;  and  it  is  as  plain^  that  the  charm  of  the  rod  lopes  its  power 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  use,  I  have,  seen  schools  in 
which  thei  master  never  lays  the  cane  down,  but  w;alks  about  with 
it,  as  his  sceptre,  bestowing  a  smart  tap  with  it  here  and  a  sharp 
cut  with  it  there,  as  may  seem  to  him  most  needful.  Such  schools 
are  almost  always  of  an  inferior  description.  The  boys  are  cowed 
by  the  master's  eye  and  the  master's  hand;  l)ut  when  he  is  absent 
for  a  moment,  or  his  back  turned,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  little  edu- 
'  cation  is  progressing  there. 
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Tablb  6. — Rbsults  of  Examimations  of  Sc^ooLa  aided  by  Grants  from  the  Lords  of  Her 

Mfiyest/s  Tre«»\iry« 


Holbeck  •     •  .     . 

Wortley  •     ,  •     • 

Meltham  •     «  .     « 

Southowram  t  ... 

Horton    •     «  •     « 


Bradford    Model 
SchooL 

Low  Harrogate  «     • 
Grewelthorpe     •     , 


Burton  Agnes    • 

Teddingbam  ^     f 
AllerstQii «     ^ 

BaiMUbnricb 

Ecclesall  •     • 

Wadsley  .     • 
Pitfa  Moor  • 

WhistoB  .     « 

Rawmarsh     . 


Eggeadiffe 


School  partially  examined,  after  other  business ;  children  of  first 
class,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  answered  well'  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  read  fairly ;  catechism  correctly  repeated. 

Hardly  examined;  overheard  the  different  classes  reading; 
the  school  had  only  been  open  two  months ;  master  trained 
at  York,  apparently  intelligent,  and  devoted  to  his  work. 

Very  creditable  progress  made  in  14  months  ;  reading  slow 
and  distinct ;  questions  in  Holy  Scripture  well  answered,  and 
different  passages  ably  compared;  writing  excellent;  geo- 
graphy formally  taught ;  master  an  able  teacher. 

Reading,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  good,  perhaps  rather 
hurried;  questions  in  Holy  Scripture  moderately  answered  ; 
writing  and  arithmetic  about  the  average  state  of  progress ; 
master  cheerful  and  interested  in  his  work. 

Partially  examined ;  children  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  and 
ignorant ;  rude  in  manners ;  great  want  of  education  in  this 
parish. 

A  Tery  promising  and  well-ordered  school ;  only  a  few  of  the 
npper  children  examined ;  reading  tolerable ;  questions  fairly 
answered  in  Holy  Scripture  and  English  History. 

School  making  tolerable  progress  ;  deficient  in  arithmetic. 

School  divided  into  too  many  classes ;  the  reading  tolerable  ; 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  small,  and  of  English  History 
indifferent ;  writing  remarkably  good  ;  general  deficiency  in 
arithmetic. 

A  good  Tillage  school;  all  the  first  class  absent  except  two 
boys;  the  reading  generally  good;  questions  in  Holy 
Scripture  fairly  answered ;  writing  too  small  and  cramped  \ 
not  much  progress  in  arithmetic ;  Catechism  imperfect. 

Only  11  children  present ;  the  reading  and  writing  fair ;  simple 
questions  intelligently  answered ;  only  one  child  learning 
arithmetic ;  master  untrained,  apparently  earnest  in  his  work. 

The  reading  indistinct  and  unmeaning;  hardly  a  question 
answered  ;  ex.  gr.  Who  is  Christ  T — ^no  answer ;  How  many 
Apostles t-— no  answer  ;  Catechium  imperfect;  writing  fair  ; 
very  little  arithmetic. 

Fair  progroso  m  reading  and  aaswenng  qiMslioiM  froiK  Holy 
Scripture;  knowledge  of  Catechism  moderate;  writing, 
about  average  ;  not  much  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Very  good  school ;  reading  plain  and  slow ;  many  intelligent 
and  ready  answers  in  Scripture  History  and  doctrine ;  Cate- 
chism  w^  said  and  with  intelligence;  writing  excellent; 
moderate  progress  in  arithmetic ;  fair  in  history  and  geography. 

Tolerable  progress ;  mechanical  part  of  reading  good;  few  in- 
telligent answers  made ;  many  absurd  guesses ;  writing  rather 
too  small;   below  average  in  arithmetic;  singing  pleasing. 

A  capital  sehooi ;  making  good  progress ;  in  a  tcdt'  pleasing 
state  of  discipline ;  reading  distinct ;  answers  well  made  in 
Holy  Seriptore  ;  Catechism  well  said ;  writing  very  good ; 
fair  progress  in  arithmetic. 

Reading  with  much  hesitation  and  many  mistakes ;  few  intelli* 
gent  answers  made  in  any  subject ;  writing  about  average ; 
Httle  arithmetic;  Catechism  imperfectly  repeated. 

A  pleasing  infants'  school ;  questions  in  Holy  Scripture  fairly 
answered;  sums  in  Simple  Addition  and  Multiplication 
readily  done ;  spelling  on  the  black-board  very  correct ; 
mistress  happy  in  questioning  children. 

Reading  plain  and  sensible;  answers  fairly  given,  some  ^itfat 
much  intelligence ;  writing  bold  and  good ;  arithmetic  about 
average ;  geography  duly  taught;  on  the  whole,  making  good 
progress. 
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Tablv  G. — continued* 


Oreatham  • 
Southwick  • 
Sugley  Field. 

Comhill  •     • 

Melkridge  • 
Drumburgh  • 
Fingland  •     • 

Middletoxii  Teeidale 

UlTeratone    •     •     • 


Manchester,  Col. 
Church. 


Pleasing  school  of  girls  and  infants,  taught  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  making  fair  progress;  much  want  of  apparatus 
and  fittings  up. 

Not  regularhr  examined,  from  want  of  leisure ;  girls'  school  in  a 
Tery  satisfactory  state ;  good  order  and  much  progress,  under 
a  Tery  able  and  right-minded  mistress. 

Examined  three  upper  classes ;  reading  indistinct ;  questiona 
in  Holy  Scripture  fairly  answered  by  first  class ;  hardly  by 
second ;  Catechism  well  said ;  meaning  of  words  not  suiB« 
ciently  explained ;  writing  and  arithmetic  about  average. 

Reading  not  distinct;  questions  in  Old  Testament  fairly 
answered,  better  than  in  New;  Catechism  imperfect; 
writing  tolerable  (copy-books  rery  bad);  arithmetic,  about 
arerage  of  small  schools. 

Reading  indistinct  and  unmeaning ;  questions  only  answered 
by  one  boy ;  Catechism  not  yet  taught ;  writing  generally  good ; 
books  of  bad  quality ;  moderate  progress  in  arithmetic. 

Only  first  class  examined ;  reading  fair ;  simple  questions  intel- 
ligently answered ;  Catechism  fairly  said ;  writing  tolerable ; 
books  imperfect ;  very  little  arithmetic. 

Girls*  school;  reading  pleasing  and  slow;  few  questions 
answered ;  girls  were  nervous ;  Catechism  tolerably  repeated ; 
no  arithmetic ;  mistress  kind  and  pains-taking ;  in  delicate 
health. 

Very  satisfactory  school ;  reading  distinct  and  sensible ;  ques- 
tions in  Holy  Scripture  readily  answered ;  Catechism  well 
repeated ;  arithmetic  and  writing  moderate  ;  geography  intel- 
ligently taught. 

Moderate  progress ;  reading  unmeaning ;  few  questions  in  Holy 
Scripture  intelligently  answered  ;  many  guesses ;  Catechism 
well  repeated ;  writing  bad ;  books  of  bad  quality ;  little  pro- 
gress in  arithmetic. 

Good  girls'  school;  reading  rather  too  low;  questions  in  Holy 
Scripture  readily  answered  by  first  class;  writing  good; 
arithmetic  about  ayerage ;  spelling  not  good  throughout  the 
school. 


Schools  examinbd,  not  being  under  Inspection. 


Beyerley,  Infants     • 

Keighley,  St.  John's 
Henworth  Forest  • 
Thoinley.  .  .  . 
Hoyland  •     •     •     • 

Mossley,  Old  School 
Swinton,  Girls    •    • 


120  infants  under  one  mistress,  with  assistant ;  discipline  fair ; 
progress  yery  good ;  sum  in  Compound  Multiplication  coi^ 
recUy  done;  Commandments  distinctly  repeated;  good 
object  lesson  on  12  kinds  of  bark. 

Only  examined  a  few  children ;  in  manners  generally  yery 
rough  and  rude ;  the  school  had  been  open  only  a  short  time. 

Only  partially  examined ;  children  hardly  classified ;  too  mueh 
crowded;  room  intolerably  hot  and  close;  writing  tolerable. 

Fair  progress ;  reading  tolerable ;  writing  and  arithmetic  about 
average ;  deficiency  of  discipline. 

Discipline  imperfect ;  progress  fair ;  two  classes  of  boys  and 
girls  read  Holy  Scripture,  and  answer  questions  tolerably 
well ;  writing  moderate ;  below  ayerage  in  arithmetic ;  Cate- 
chism well  said. 

Yery  deficient  in  discipline ;  children  chiefiy  short  timers,  and 
yery  ignorant ;  only  questioned  a  few ;  hardly  any  answers ; 
reading  and  writing  moderate. 

Tery  pleasing  school;  reading  plain  and  sensible;  questions 
in  Holy  Scripture  generally  answered  with  intelUgence  and 
readiness ;  writing  good;  arithmetic  moderate ;  singing  and 
chanting  yery  sweet. 
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KnottiDgIey»  Infants 


Holbeck,  (Mr.  Mar. 
BhaU*8). 


Slaithwaithe,  Upper* 
Deptford,  Boys  •  • 
Friar's  Goose  •  • 
Hanging  Heaton     • 


An  intelligent  school,  under  pleasing  and  earnest  mistress; 

singing  too  loud ;  amusing  lesson  on  the  costumes  of  different 

countries. 
Only  examined  the  first  class  in  each  school ;  reading  good 

questions  in  Holy  Scripture  moderately  answered  hy   the 

boys;    well  hy  two  or  three  girls;  excellent   order,  and 

striking  attention. 
School   only   open  five    months;   reading   fair;    Catechism 

well  said ;  writing  tolerable ;  master  Tery  pains-taking,  has 

done  much  during  the  time. 
Much  deficiency  of  discipline ;  examined  only  the  first  class, 

who  were  very  ignorant  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  generally  in- 

attentiye;  reading  slovenly ;  children  not  enough  questioned. 
Discipline  very  imperfect ;  progress  yery  fair ;  greater  in  writing 

and  arithmetic  than  in  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Cate- 
chism ;  master  unwearied  in  his  work. 
Chiefly  oral  inst]:uction ;   answers  in  Scripture  lesson  fairly 

made  ;  singing  and  chanting  good ;  children  very  clean  and 

neat. 


ScHOout  TisiTBD  by  desire  of  Managers  (not  examined). 


Beverley,  Infants, 
(Gentlemen)  • 

Allerston,  Girls' 
School. 

BcTerley.  National  • 


Bradford  Stot  Hill  • 
Kirby,  Misperton 


0alton«  Boys      •    . 

Bamsley,  National  • 

Folwood  (Miss  Sil- 

CQX). 

Stockton,  National  . 
Do.,  Industry  •  • 
JSaston    •     •     •     • 

Dodworth  «  •  • 
Holker,  Infants  •    • 


An  experiment  how  far  infant  schools  are  available  for  children 
of  the  gentry  ;  16  little  ones  under  a  young  lady,  who  gives 
them  instruction  for  3  hours  in  the  morning. 

School  kept  by  a  young  widow  at  her  cottage  fire-side  ;  some  of 
the  elder  children  read  the  Scripture ;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  school-hours  is  giten  to  needle  work. 

Apparently  a  good  school  for  boys,  under  an  intelligent  and 
well-trained  master ;  many  of  tiie  upper  boys  have  been 
under  instruction  in  this  school  a  much  longer  time  than  is 
usual  in  our  schools. 

Boys'  room  too  much  crowded ;  great  deficiency  of  discipline ; 
children  all  short-timers. 

A  parish  school,  with  endowment  of  10/.  per  annum;  kept  by 
the  clerk  in  his  own  house  ;  children  crowded  together  in  a 
small  and  smoky  room. 

Boys  crowded  in  a  small,  close  room,  under  a  master  who 
has  been  teaching  above  half  a  century,  and  who,  for  many 
yean,  opened  this  school  in  summer  at  5  a.m.  ! 

School  endowed  (45/.  per  annum)  for  boys;  the  attendance 
of  160  under  one  master ;  trained  at  Shefiield. 

Pleasing  girls'  school,  supported  chiefly  by  a  benevolent  lady  ; 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  discipline,  and,  I  am  told,  of  pro- 
gress also. 

A  large  and  important  school,  under  a  master  and  mistress, 
who,  from  their  adranced  age,  are  unequal  to  the  charge ; 
room  spacious,  but  badly  Tcntilated ;  discipline  good. 

36  girls  under  one  mistress ;  taught  gratis,  and  clothed  in  green 
stuff  dresses,  between  ages  of  8  and  14;  in  a  hired  room, 
inconveniently  situated  and  badly  ventilated. 

Endowment  of  7/.  per  annum ;  Id  children  present  under  one 
untrained  master ;  only  one  mile  distant  from  Drumburgh 
school ;  building  much  out  of  repair ;  some  of  the  timbers 
rotten. 

Boys  and  girls  mixed  in  4  classes  under  one  master ;  with  an 
average  attendance  of  50 ;  number  rather  on  the  decrease ; 
room  not  convenient,  nor  well  arranged. 

24  children  under  7  years  of  age,  taught  by  an  intelligent  mis- 
tress, untrained ;  in  a  cottage  ^  room  too  small  for  its  occu- 
pants. 
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Middleton,  London 
Company. 


Castertonj  Daughters 
of  Clergy. 

Do.j  Servants     •     • 
Cartmel,  Grammar  • 
Leeds/Model  (Infants) 
Ringley    .     •     « 

Marpl«     •     •     • 
Mossley,  Dame  School 

Norham,  Boys    •     • 

Greatham    (Barring- 
ton). 

OUey,  Infants      .     • 

OUey,  Grammar.     • 

Sherborne,  Do.  •     • 


Boys  and  girls  on  opposite  sides  of  a  large  room,  under  one 
roaster  and  mistress,  with  intelligent  monitors ;  average  at- 
tendance of  about  200 ;  first  class  of  boys  and  girls  mixed 
did  sums  in  Practice  with  great  rapidity  and  correctnesa. 

100  young  ladies  under  a  principal  and  10  other  teachers ; 
order  and  arrangements  very  good  ;  progress,  I  believe,  very 
satisfactory  ;  30  younger  children  in  the  preparatory  school. 

109  present;  examined  them  generally  in  the  Scripture; 
answers  ready  and  correct ;  singing  and  chanting  very  sweet 
and  true ;  writing  excellent:  from  the  age  of  7  to  16. 

Endowment  of  1002.  per  annum ;  National  school  held  in  the 
room  below;  9  boys  learning  Latin;  great  want  of  girls' 
National  school  in  tiiis  place. 

School  for  infants,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100 ;  well 
taught;  clean  and -cheerful ;  under  one  master,  with  his 
daughter  as  assistant ;  singing  sweet ;  discipline  good. 

Endowment  of  462.  per  annum,  for  the  poor  children  of  Chapelry 
of  Outwood ;  at  present  40  children  on  the  books ;  school 
badly  situate  between  the  turnpike-road  and  canal,  without 
fence  of  any  kind. 

Schools  of  boys  and  girU  in  s^avate  roomsy  maMj  of  tb«Ba  baing 
little  children. 

Dame  school  (Mrs.  Morris)  of  nearly  100  children  crowded  to- 
gether in  lutchen  and  back  kitchen,  under  a  clever  and 
motherly  teacher  children  cheerful  and  interested  in  their 
work. 

Endowed  school  for  sons  of  freemen  of  Norham  parish  (con- 
taining 11  townships)  in  4  classes,  under  one  master;  read- 
ing good  and  answers  intelligent ;  4  boys  learning  Latin }  on 
the  books  121. 

School  of  boys;  average  attendance  about  50,  under  one 
master  of  much  intelligence  and  activity ;  writing  excellent, 
and  good  progress  in  arithmetic;  fair  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Small  infont  school,  under  two  sisters  of  good  qualifications,  and 
with  much  devotion  to  their  work;  children  clean,  happy, 
and  in  good  order. 

Endowed  school ;  lands  commuted  in  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  a  fixed  money  payment;  master  must  be  a  B.A.  of  one 
of  the  Universities ;  only  20  boys  present. 

School  of  boys  and  girls  mixed,  in  5  classes,  under  one  master, 
with  sewing  mistress  in  the  afternoon;  upper  part  of  the 
school  at>sent  '*  bean-dropping ;"  discipline  of '  the  achool 
good ;  children  quiet  and  weU-behaved. 


Of  the  contents  of  this  table  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  any 
regular  classification ;  but  it  seems  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
these  as  of  all  our  elementary  schools,  that  they  are  places  where 
young  children  are  taught  for  a  short  time  by  few  thoroughly  trained 
and  well-qualified  teachers.  The  results  of  such  a  course  of 
instruction  cannot  be  great.  What  they  might  be  if-  the  children 
were  younger  when  first  brought  under  intelligent  teaching,  or 
were  continued  a  longer  time  in  the  school^  or  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  efficient  teachers  over  them,  we  can  now  only  guess.  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  our  schools  children  will  not  be, 
cannot  be,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  educaied.  The  sooner  we 
arrive  at  this  conviction  the  better;  the  better,  I  believe,  for  our- 
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selvesj  for  the  children^  and  for  the  community  at  large.  There 
are  doubtless  places  in  which  advance  is  made  towards  real 
education^  where  moral  and  religious  training  are  united  with  sound 
and  appropriate  instruction ;  where  character  is>  in  some  degree^ 
formed,  and  good  habits  are  at  least  begun ;  but  they  are  few 
in  number^  and  not,  in  general,  important  in  their  circumstances. 
Indeed  it  may  be  almost  laid  down  as  a  rule>  that  the  larger  the 
school  isj  the  less  will  be — owing  to  the  paucity  of  fitting  teachers 
— the  amount  of  real  education  given  in  it.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  ;•  the  solitanr  educator  is,  so  to  speak,  sub-divided  so 
much  the  oftener.  Each  child  has  so  much  the  smaller  part 
of  him,  of  his  mind,  his  thoughts^  his  observation,  his  reproof 
and  encoursigement.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
educator  (whether  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  or  the  schoolmaster, 
or  the  happy  union  of  both)  not  only  has  the  school,  but  is  the 
school.  Yes,  much  more  truly  than  the  French  king's  boast, 
^' Moije  suis  Tetat  ;*'  the  real  teacher  of  the  school  t>  the  school. 
This  is  often  evident  enough  in  our  public  schools  and  in  places  of 
education  for  the  richer  classes ;  but  in  our  elementary  schools 
its  truth  is  most  striking  and  at  times  sufficiently  pain&l.  I  have, 
during  the  last  year,  seen  schools  which  only  six  months  before 
had  been  flourishing  under  a  good  teacher^  entirely  altered  by  his 
or  her  removal,  their  numbers  melted  away,  the^  intelligence 
extinguished,  their  whole  character  gone.  This  was  the  case  in 
one  of  the.  most  promising  schools  in  Manchester,  and  in  another 
at  Le^.  At  a  village  school  in  Northumberland,  where  at  a 
previous  visit  I  had  occasion  to  remark  a  master  of  singular 
abilities  ancf  surprizing  perseverance,  impressing  his  character  on 
the  children,  and  Reading  them  on  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
there  was  Qot«.at.my  last  inspection,  a  single  trace  to  be  found  of 
all  his  labour  and  ability ;  the  new  master  and  the  few  children 
seemed  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  had  filled  their 
places  so  worthily  only  a  year  before.  It  was  then  a  very  thriving 
and  cheerful  school — ^it  is  now  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst, 
in  the  whole  district^  in  dulness,  dirtiness,  and  ignorance. 

This  is  doubtless  the  dark  si^de  of  the  picture.  There  are  brighter 
objects,  in  it.  Amongst  them  if  they  be  seen  only  in  prospect, 
and  not  yet  ijear  at  hand  in  the  Northern  district,  I  rejoice  to 
meDtiop  9qe,  which  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  suggestion 
o^ade  on  the  subject  in  my  report  for  last  year.  In  speaking 
of  the  importanoe  of  keeping  up  connexion  with  young  people 
after  they  had  left  our  national  schools,  I  suggested  that  they 
mi^t  have  annual  meetings  with  their  clergymen  and  teachers, 
and  spend,  a  happy  day  or  half-day  together.  The  Rev.  W. 
Sinclair,  Incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Leeds,  acted  upon  this 
suggestion.  In  conjunction  with  the  clergymen  of  the  new  districts 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  St.  George's — ^viz.  St.  Andrew's  and 
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St.  Philip's — he  instituted  inquiries  about  the  young  people  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools  under  his  charge.  This 
inquiry  was,  in  itself,  very  instructive  and  interesting.  Many  of 
them  had  already  been  removed  from  this  earthly  life ;  not  a  few 
had  departed  from  it  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel ;  others 
were  gone  into  distant  lands.  Some  to  Canada^  some  to  Australia ; 
many  were  settled  in  Manchester^  at  Bradford^and  in  other  manufac- 
turing places  of  the  north  of  England.  A  considerable  number 
still  resided  in  Leeds  and  its  vicinity.  They  were  invited  to  meet 
together  on  the  6th  of  June,  for  a  pleasureable  and  profitable 
re-union.  None  were  invited  under  the  age  of  17.  210  young 
people  (90  men  and  120  women)  with  30  teachers^  the  4  clergymen 
of  the  districts,  Mr.  W.  Gott,  with  other  influential  laymen,  and  many 
ladies  interested  in  the  schools,  assembled  in  the  school-room  of 
St.  George's,  at  seven  p.m.  :  the  proceedings  began  with  an  address 
to  the  young  people,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  and  a  hymn ; 
after  wnich  grace  was  said^  and  tea  and  coffee  were  partaken  of; 
after  some  general  conversation,  which  was  very  animated  amongst 
the  young  people,  many  of  whom  had  not  met  for  some  time,  and 
were  glad  to  recall  their  school-days,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair  on  "  Education,*'  by  Mr.  Gott  on  the 
*•  Objects  of  the  meeting"  by  the  Rev.  B.  Crosthwaite  on  the 
"  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,'*  by  the  Rev.  T.  Sturgeon  on  the 
*'  Probable  Results  of  the  meeting,*'  and  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wolfe  on 
*«  The  Church."  Between  these  addresses,  which  were  delivered 
with  much  spirit  and  received  with  great  sympathy  and  applause, 
were  pauses  for  conversation  and  music ;  some  hymns  were  then 
sung  and  the  party  separated,  after  an  evening  of  sober  and 
profitable  enjoyment.  An  annual  meeting  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
held  on  Easter  Monday.  Lectures  also  have  been  given,  on 
subjects  not  directly  religious,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month 
during  the  winter,  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  district ;  the 
subjects  have  been  the  *'  Origin  of  Letters  and  Printing,"  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Sinclair;  on  *' Electricity  and  Pneumatics,'  by  Mr. 
Richardson ;  on  the  "  Early  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  Crosthwaite ; 
on  the  "Application  of  steam  power  to  railways,*' by  Mr.  Addams ; 
and  on  '*  Mechanics,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wolfe.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  one  in  December,  and  listening  to  a  very  instructive  and 
eloquent  lecture  on  the  "  Early  Church,'*  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Crosthwaite,  to  about  250  young  people  connected  with  the 
schools  of  the  district.  I  must  think,  that  in  making  this  beginning 
in  a  right  direction  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to 
education,  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Sinclair  and  those  who  labour 
with  him,  both  clerical  and  lay  helpers,  men  and  women,  have 
given  good  proof  of  their  zeal  and  ability  in  forwarding  the  great 
cause  of  tnily  Christian  education. 
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Manchester  Church  Education  Society. 

The  operations  of  the  **  Manchester  Church  Education  Society*' 
during  the  last  year  have  also  been  very  successful  in  those  points 
towards  which  its  chief  exertions  have  been  directed.     The  Report 
(1846)  states  ''that  nine  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
society^  and  26  others  are  assisted^  making  a  total  of  33  schools 
aided   by  the  Society.     The   number  of  children  also  who  are 
benefited  by  such  assistance  are,  on  the  books  3360>  in  average 
daily  attendance  2603.''     It  may  be  observed  that  the  average 
attendance  in  these  schools  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber on  the  books  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Northern  district. 
But  it  is  not^  I  believe,  in  its  efforts  for  the  right  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  tliat  the  operations  of  the  Manchester  Church 
Education  Society  have  been  most  important  or  most  successful :  it 
has  laboured  diligently  in  a  field  which   has  been  as  yet  little 
cultivated,  and  yet  where  there  is  ample  space  and  sufficient  depth 
of  soil  for  the  most  earnest  and  unflinching  labourers.     I'he 
members  of  its  committee   have  directed  their   attention  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  middle  classes ;  they  have  completed  one 
of  four  commercial  schools  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.    A  handsome  building  for  this  purpose 
has  been  erected  and  lately  opened  as  a  daily  school,  in  Stretford 
New   Road.     Its  educational  staff  consists  of  a  clergyman   as 
its  head,  two  assistants,  besides  French,  German,  and  drawing- 
masters.     It  also  stated  in  the  Report,  **  that,  from  the  Natural 
History  Society,  duplicate  specimens  will  be  from  time  to  time 
forwarded  to  the  schools,  and,  by  permission  of  a   Geological 
Society,  the  scholars  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  masters  may 
visit  the  Geological  Museum  on  any  day  from  ten  till  four.*'     Here 
again  is  a  decided  step  in  a  right  direction.     There  is  no  class  more 
deficient  in  sound  church-education  than  that  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  which  these  commercial  schools  have  been  established.     It  has 
been  calculated  that  from  20,000  to  30,000  young  persons  in 
Manchester  belong  to  this  class.     It  appears  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grammar-school,  in  its  two  branches,  ^Uhere  is  no 
institution  whatever  in  the  parish  that  can  claim  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  such   persons."     It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  find  that  11  members  of  the   Manchester  Church 
Slducation  Society  each   contribute  50/.   annually  towards  this 
object.  Hieir  good  example  cannot  fail  to  provoke  others  to  aid  as 
liberally  in  the  same  great  work ;  and  thus  Manchester,  next  to 
the  Metropolis,  the  most  populous  and  richest  of  the  towns  of 
England,  may  be  the  first,  if  not  to  design,  at  least  to  carry  into 
execution  a  well-devised   plan  for  the  right  education   of  that 
important  class  which,  as  it  has  been  from  various  circumstances 
little  acted  upon  by  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Church,  has  become 
most  impatient  of  her  discipline  and  most  alienated  from  her  com- 
munion. 
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Durham  Training  Oolhge. 

The  Durham  Diocesan  Training  School  for  masters  is  also  in  a 
flourishing  state.  The  Report  for  this  year  (1846)  mentions  "that 
there  are  now  in  training  as  many  pupils  as  the  present  (temporary) , 
building  can  accommodate,  while  many  candidates  are  waiting  for 
admission/*  I  have  been  informed  also,  by  the  principal,  (Rer.  J. 
Cundill,)  that  the  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  reside  there  for  longer 
periods  than  at  first  has  been  continually  on  the  increase.  The 
new  building,  towards  the  erection  of  which  your  Lordships  have 
contributed  a  liberal  grant,  has  been  commenced,  and  is  now  in 
progress. 

York  Training  College. 

At  York  the  new  buildings  of  the  Diocesan  Training  College 
are  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion ;  they  are  intended  to 
be  ready  for  the  increased  number  of  pupils  in  July  or  August 
next.  And  here  also,  as  at  Manchester,  a  great  step  has  been 
taken  in  a  new  and  almost  untrodden  path.  Whilst  Manchester 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of  England  have 
observed  the  deficient  education  of  their  middle  classes,  and  sought 
a  wise  remedy  for  it  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  schools^ 
York  and  the  agricultural  districts  have  keenly  felt  the  general 
want  of  right  and  intelligent  teaching  for  the  sons  of  a  larffe  and 
most  important  class — the  farmers  of  England..  To  Bupply  this 
want  the  ''  Yeoman  School"  has  been  establishedi  at  present  only  in 
a  temporary  building.  It  is  intended  shortly  to  erect  a  suitable 
structure  for  this  c&sirable  purpose.  Of  the  want  of  such  an 
institution,  and  the  general  desire  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  some 
small  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  within  a  Week  of  the 
date  of  the  advertisements,  announcing  its  intended  estabhshment^ 
25  applications  were  made  for  admission,  though  only  20  could 
possibly  be  admitted.  For  21  guineas  per  annum  such  an  educa* 
tion  is  ofiered  to  the  upper  and  middle  class  of  agriculturists  as 
has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  of  them.  To  combine 
science  with  practice,  to  base  it  upon  and  humanize  it  by  a 
carefully  moral  and  religious  training,  is  the  object  of  this 
education,  truly  worthy  of  the  yeomen  of  Old  England.  It  would 
indeed  be  cause  of  regret  if  an  institution  so  important  and  worthy 
of  all  encouragement  should  fail,  or  come  short  of  its  full  develop- 
ment  from  deficiency  of  funds  to  support  its  comparatively 
moderate  expenses. 

There  is  a  subject  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here,  as  of  much  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  different 
Training  Colleges,  Your  Lordships  are  probably  aware  that, 
for  purposes  of  private  devotion  and  other  deep  considerations, 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  managers  of  these  institu* 
tions  to  allot  to  each  pupil  in  training  a  separate  sleeping-apartment. 
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This  arrangement  requires  a  building  wilh  many  windows  in  it ; 
consequently  the  window-tax  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  small 
income  of  each  establishment;  a  burden,  it  must  be  remembered, 
arising  chiefly  from  a  wise  and  considerate  view  of  the  present 
circumstances  and  future  position  of  the  young  men  who  are  therein 
trained  for  the  responsible  office  of  national  school-masters.  The 
greiiter  portion  of  these  young  men  are,  as  I  am  informed  on 
good  Authority,  unable  to  pay  for  their  own  expenses  during  the 
term  of  their  training ;  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  supported 
by  friends  and  patrons.  At  the  York  College,  five-ninths  of  the 
pupils  are  in  this  position;  at  Battersea,  above  one^half;  at  Durham, 
more  than  five^sixths;  from  Chester  I  have  no  direct  information, 
but  understand  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  thus 
circumstanced.  Such  circumstances  seem  to  place  our  training 
collegesi  as  regarding  the  window-tax,  in  the  same  position  with 
"  Charity  Schools,"  which,  by  the  Act  (  Geo.  III.  c.  47)  are 
exempt  from  it.  Surely  it  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Board  of  Taxes  will  relieve  our  Training  Colleges  from  this  heavy 
charge,  and  thus  enable  them  to  devote  &eir  small  pecuniary  means 
to  the  more  direct  objects  of  their  institutions,  when  it  is  considered 
that  any,  however  apparently  sUght,  hindrance  to  their  free  working 
acts  with  a  tenfold  power  in  dogging  and  almost  bringing  to  a  stand- 
still the  healthful  operations  of  our  national  schools.  It  surely 
seems  expedient  to  remove  it,  whmi  this  may  be  done  without  in- 
justice to  others  and  at  small  cost  to  the  country  at  large.  If,  by 
the  saving  thus  accruing  to  them,  each  Training  College  were 
enabled  to  educate  only  one  more  master  per  annum,  the  benefit 
arising  to  the  country  from  the  contact  of  his  welUinstructed  and 
rightly^directed  mind  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  trifling  loss  in  the  direct  taxation  of 
these  institutions  :  and  indeed  it 'seems,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  pupils,  as  much  a  question  of  right  as  of  expediency. 

RcLgged  Schools. 

There  is  also,  my  Lords,  another  subject  which  has  continually 
forced  itself  on  my  thoughts  during  my  late  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
Northern  district.  In  most  of  the  manufacturing,  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  places,  I  observe  both  frequent  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  great  want  of  punctuahty  in  keeping  the  appointed 
hours  at  school.  I  find,  moreover,  that  in  all  the  large  towns 
there  is  a  larger  or  smaller  class  of  children,  of  the  very  poor 
and  the  very  profligate,  who  never  come  at  all  into  our  national 
schools*  The  reason  given  for  their  non-attendance  is,  that  they 
have  no  fitting  clothes  and  no  regular  family  meals,  so  that  they 
can  be  ready  for  school  at  its  usual  hour  of  opening.  That  this  is 
often  a  mere  pretence,  and  not  a  valid  excuse,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  those  parents  is 
not  small  who  would  wish  their  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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education  offered  to  them,  if  they  were  not,  as  they  conceive, 
excluded  from  it  by  poverty  of  dress  and  inability  of  punctual 
attendance.  It  is  evident  that  the  wise  and  necessary  rules  of  our 
national  schools  cannot  be  altered  to  meet  these  cases ;  but  it  may 
admit  of  a  question*  and  be  worthy  of  some  consideration^  whether 
in  certain  localities  of  (to  speak  only  of  the  northern  district) 
Manchester^  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Rochdale,  &c.,  &c., 
another  order  of  national  schools  might  not  beneficially  be 
established — schools  in  which  little  attention  should  be  paid 
to  wholeness  or  raggedness  of  dress — ^in  which  the  scholars  might 
come  during  certain  hours  without  strict  requirement  of  punctuality. 
Something  like  this  prevails,  not  in  theory  but  in  practice,  in  some 
of  our  schools,  the  rules  of  which  are  thus  wilfully  and  continually 
broken.  Thus  a  child  learns  at  school  one  of  the  worst  lessons 
of  its  life — to  think  lightly  of,  and  break  heedlessly,  the  laws  under 
which  it  is  placed.  But  if  there  were  schools  such  as  I  have  hinted 
at  above,  "  regularly  irregular/*  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion,) this  evil  would  be  avoided,  and  a  class  of  children,  now 
left  without  any  means  whatever  of  instruction  or  education,  might 
thus  be  brought  in  some  degree  within  their  reach,  and  might 
profit  gradually  by  their  influence.  Nor  need  such  be  called 
''Ragged  Schools.**  This  name  seems  to  imply  that  all  who  to 
there  must  needs  be  in  tattered  and  untidy  dress.  They  might  be 
called  more  pleasantly,  and  as  truly,  ^'  Half-day  Schools,"  or 
*'  Second-National  Schools.**  The  expenses  attending  their  institu^^ 
tion  would  not  be  great ;  they  would  be  supported  at  small  cost, 
and,  independently  of  their  other  benefits,  would  act  most  bene* 
ficially  as  filters  through  which  the  stream  of  the  most  polluted 
humanity  should  pass  before  it  was  poured  into  the  broad  reservoir 
of  our  national  schools. 

Night  Scliools. 

I  observe  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  night  schools. 
These  are  generally  for  adults  of  both  sexes,  of  the  age  of  13  and 
upwards,  intended,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  young  people  who  are  employed  in  the  mills  all 
the  day.  In  other  places  their  great  object  is  to  instruct  them  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  that  &e  Sunday-school  may  not  be 
desecrated  by  these  branches  of  secular  instruction.  Night  schools 
are  usually  under  the  teaching  of  the  national  schoolmaster,  and 
superintended  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  generally  from  7  or  8  p.m.  to  9  and  10.  la 
many  places  the  young  people  of  either  sex  come  on  alternate 
evenings.  In  others,  they  are  either  in  separate  rooms,  or  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  room,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
hours  of  entrance  and  departure,  so  that  no  mischievous  conse*^ 
quences  may  arise  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these  schools 
are  necessarily  placed.  Their  good  effect  has  often  been  mentioned 
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to  me  by  clergymen,  not  only  as  a  means  of  imparting  valuable 
instruction,  but  also  as  a  healthful  employment  and  diversion  from 
other  objects^  to  which  the  young  of  both  sexes  too  often  turn  after 
their  hours  of  labour. 

Deficiency  of  Means. 

In  my  Report  on  the  northern  district,  laid  before  your  Lord* 
ships  last  year,  it  was  my  duty  to  mention  particular  localities  and 
districts,  in  which  there  was  grievous  deficiency  of  means  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church. 
I  regret  to  state  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the  same  deficiency 
still  exists.  In  a  second  visit  to  some  of  them,  the  greatness 
of  this  deficiency  has  only  become  more  apparent,  while  the  means 
for  removing  it  are  not  yet  found.  There  is  a  district  in  the 
Beighbourhood  of  Leeds  (south-west  of  it),  including  the  townships 
of  Birstall,  Morley,  Gildersome,  Gomersal,  Batley — indeed,  the 
ivhole  space  inclosed  by  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  and  Dewsbury,  where  the  number  of  children 
educated  in  Church  schools  is  grievously  disproportionate  to  the 
large  and  rapidly-increasing  population.  In  some  of  these  places 
great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  clergymen,  and  a  few  of  the 
resident  holders  of  property,  but  hitherto  without  much  success. 
In  a  population  of  50,005,  I  cannot  reckon  above  482  at  the 
Church  schools,  which  is  not  1  in  100  of  the  whole  population. 
Again,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  the  same  paucity  of 
means,  and  little  apparent  wish  of  profiting  by  such  means  as  are 
available,  are  to  be  observed.  At  Horton,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,  there  are  only  158  children  in  the  Church-schools.  At 
Thornton,  with  a  population  of  nearly  7000,  there  are  52  only. 
At  Wilsden,  with  about  5000  souls,  there  are  100  children  in  the 
school.  The  above  numbers  are  those  of  the  number  on  the  books 
of  each  school,  and  not  the  children  in  actual  attendance,  who  are, 
of  course,  much  fewer  in  number.  At  Maurice  Moor,  a  school 
of  good  size,  built  only  a  few  years  since  for  a  Sunday  school,  is  (as 
I  am  informed  by  the  Incumbent  of  Wilsden)  falling  fast  to  decay. 
Again,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  in  a  populous 
district  lying  between  Colne  and  Skipton,  the  number  of  children 
at  Church,  or,  as  I  am  told,  at  any  schools,  is  sadly  small,  when 
compared  with  the  number  that  spend  their  lives  in  the  streets,  or 
trespassing  on  their  neighbours'  property,  learning  only  mischief, 
and  forming  habits  of  idleness,  intemperance,  and  profligacy. 
Thornton-in-Craven,  Lothersdale,  Kelbroke-in-Thomton,  are  in  a 
bad  condition  in  these  respects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  populous  manufacturing  villages  which  skirt  the  moorlands 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Yorkshire.  You  may  see  groups  of 
children  in  every  street,  and  in  every  open  space,  following  their 
own  devices,  and  becoming  daily  more  impatient  of  control,  and 
less  like  reasonable  beings;  but  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  school 
11.  M 
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in  which  they  sird  to  be  taught  carefully,  and  day  by  day  their 
duties  to  God  and  man.  In  several  of  these  places  there  is 
no  reffldent  either  of  gentle  birth  or  liberal  edueatiod  :  in  some, 
not  a  single  person  of  independent  fortune.  One  clergyman  in 
Lancashire  assured  me  that  in  his  district,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000,  there  was  only  one  person  of  independent  means, 
who,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  wad  unable  to  oontFtbute  to  the 
support  of  his  schools*  Another  incumbent  of  a  densely  inbaUted 
district  told  me  that  he  had  nearly  15,000  souls  under  his  charge ; 
that  amongst  them  all  '^  the  richest  were  only  small  shopkeepers^ 
and  but  few  of  them."  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  any 
exaggeration  to  state — though  only  from  eoniecture,  for  there  are 
no  means  of  adoertaining  the  precise  truth-^tbat  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  these  places  have  no  instruction  nor  educa- 
tion at  all ;  that  they  live  almost  like  the  bea»ts  that  perish^  and,  it 
nsust  be  feared,  die  like  tbeia. 

Time  at  School. 

Another  subject  of  deep  importamcey  alid  well  T^orthy  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  right 
education  of  the  poorvr  classed  of  our  countrymen,  is  the  length,  or 
rather  I  should  call  it,  the  shortness  of  time  during  whidi  the 
children  remain  in  our  dementary  schools;  the  average  duration 
of  thi»  seems  to  be  (as  I  have  had  oceaaion  ta  state  before)  lets 
than  two  years — ^one  year  and  three-(}uarlers  is*  probably  the  time — 
in  which  the  chief  instruction  of  their  wboie  life  is  to  be  given.  I 
speak  here  of  the  time  spent  in  the  jtivenile  school,  and  not  in  the 
infanta'.  If  a  dnld  be  brought  into  tbe>  former  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  be  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases>  removed  from  it — or  con- 
tinued in  it  with  frequent  interruptionih-^before  he  is  nine  year^  old. 
At  that  age  he  is  considered  by  his  parents  old  enottgh  and  stron^p 
enough  to  contribute  somewhat  by  his  earmngs  to  the  scanty  income 
of  the  family.  In  agricultural  places  thas  is  generally  the  case. 
He  is  sent  out  into  the  fields^  often  by  himself,  in  lonely  or  unshel- 
tered spots>  to  watch  cattle,  or  to  scare  aws&y  birds,  &g.^  for  10  or 
12  hours  of  the  day^  It  is  piteous  to  cotitemplafe  the  effect  of  this 
.  "  S0litary  freedom  "  ofi  a  child's  mind  and  heart :  he  has  no  means 
of  improvement,  the  face  of  Nature  is  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and 
other  hocks  he  has  none.  If  he  were  willing  to  read,  it  would  be 
hardly  compatible  with  his  uninteresting  employment;  or  if  he 
could  do  this^  be  very  rarely  has  any  taste  for  it.  He  drags  through 
the  weary  hours  of  the  day  without  a  thought  or  hope  but  of  its 
«]d.  He  inquires  anxiously  of  any  chance  passer-by  "  What 
o'clock  is  it?"  He  whistles  through  the  day  truly  enough, for 
Want  of  thought. 

It  seems  unfair,  my  Lords,  that,  whilst  the  children  of  the 
operative  iinin«facturer  are  protected  in  their  education  by  the 
clauses  of  the  Factory-Regulaition  Act,  no  legislative  enactmenl: 
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secure  to  the  child  of  the  agricultural  labourer  such  a  period  of 
sehool-titne  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  sound  instruction.    It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  educate  a  child  in  one  year  and  three-quarters 
of  intcfrnipted  schooling ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  period  only 
IdOth  part  of  the  solitary  master's  time  and  attention  can  be  given 
to  him.     Before  I  entered  upon  the  acti?e  duties  of  inspection^  I 
was  persuaded  that  the  manufacturing  districts  both  possessed  the 
least  amount  of  education  for  the  ehildren  of  the  poot^  and  offered 
the  greatest  and  most  frequent  obstacles  to  it.     I  am  now,  my 
Lordsy  contifleed  of  my  error.  There  doubtless  afe  many  hindrances  . 
to  steady  progress  in  our  manufacturing  places ;    but  they  are, 
80  to  speak,  *'  constant  quantitie»  '* — ^may  be  expected — and  in  some 
degree  therefore  guarded  against.     But  in  agricultural  districts^ 
such  hindrances  are  as  unceasing  as  they  are  various.    Indeed,  as 
they  often  depend  upon  the  weather,  they  rary  like  it.      It  would 
be  amusing^  were  it  not  oli  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
rising  generation,  to  listen  to  the  statements  made  by  schoolmasters 
on  this  point.    They  are  naturally  Anxious  that  their  schools  should 
appear  well  to  the  Inspeetor,  and  ffom  their  statements,  there  are^ 
but  two  months  in  the  year  (March  and  April)  when  this  is  the' 
case ;  during  these  months  the  school  haa  its  full  complement ; 
at  other  times  it  is  denuded  of  its  fair  proportions.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  shorttiese  of  time  at  sehool,  but  (as  I  took  occasion  to  observe 
before)  the  method  m  which  this  time  is  shortened  by  idleness  and 
want  of  punctuality.     I  find  in  my  notesyliilit  atone  sehool  prayers 
do  not  commence  before  10  o'clock;  as  the  masters  say,  **  It's  no 
use,  we  are  so  disturbed  by  children  coming  in  late.'*     It  should  be 
said,  that  the  hour  of  openii^  sehool  h  nine,     i  have  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  50  children  late,  i.  e.  too  late  for  prayers,  in  a 
school  of  not  more  than  three  times  that  number.     The  most  sue-' 
cessful  method  (I  believe)  of  remedying  this  great  evil,  is  to  close 
the  doors  as  the  clock  strikes^and  not  open  them  at  all  to  any 
children  who  com^e  late>  whether  in  morning  or  afternoon/    This 
method  is  practised  in  several  of  our  best  schools.   The  cause  of  the 
unpunctuahty,  no  doubt,  iii  the  majoi'ity  of  eases,  is  the  parent;  if 
the  child  be  sent  home  again,  the  parent  is,  as  far  as  he  can  be^ 
puniehedw     At  a  school  in  Yorhshire,  I  counted  32  children  late 
out  of  88.     I  aeked  them  all  the  eaiuse  of  their  delay ;  in  25  cases 
it  was  "the  mother;"  five  or  six  weirt  for  the  *'milk;"  six  or 
seven  "  to  fetch  water;"  three  had  been  to  tlie  cobblers  for  shoes; 
two  or  three  were  ''fettling  house  up;'*  several  could  not  "get 
their  breakfasts  in  time ;"  two  or  three  said  "  that  mother  wanted 
them ;"  only  one  of  the  whole  number  had  the  power  or  the  courage 
to  say  that  he  bad  been  '^  doing  no'at"  (nothing).    Sefveral  of  them, 
the  maslef  said,  were  habitually  late-comers  day  after  day,  going 
for  water,  or  milk,  or  en  any  other  family  errand,  thus  wasting  their 
own  few  and  preciouEl  school-hours,  and  hindering,  bj  their  irruption 
into  k,  the  general  disdiptene  and  ^rogressr  of  the  school. 

m2 
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Under  such  circumstances,  the  teacher  nnust  have  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  temper  to  bear  rightly  the  often-repeated  annoy- 
ance, and  of  cheerful  diligence  to  continue  his  work  with  energy 
and  in  hope.  He  must,  imleed,  be  gifted  with  that  from  which 
true  forbearance  to  others  and  devotion  of  self  alike  proceed, 
and  by  which  they  are  abundantly  nourished;  he  must  have 
faith,  simple  faith,  that  he  is  doing  his  work  in  that  state  of  life 
into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

In  conclusion,  ray  Lords,  I  will  briefly  re-state  what  appear  to 
be  the  most  important  observations  maue  during  my  late  tour  of 
inspection. 

That  there  is  a  great  and  genei-al  deficiency  of  funds  for  sup  - 
porting  our  elementary  schools  in  the  northern  district. 

That  this  deflciency  is  such  that,  in  many  cases,  if  no  remedy  be 
devised,  daily  schools  will  be  closed. 

That  in  many  others  they  will  be  left  to  the  charge  of  ineificieqt 
teachers. 

That  the  number  of  teachers  (at  all  worthy  of  the  name)  in  our 
schools,  is  altogether  unequal  to  the  duties  which  they  have  to 
perform. 

That  monitors^  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  a  positive 
hindrance  both  to  the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  school. 

That  the  school-time  of  our  poor  children  is  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  education. 

That  there  is  a  great  lack  of  books  in  our  schools,  especially  of 
secular  reading. 
•   That  proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  much  neglected. 

That  in  few  places  are  fitting  houses  provided  (rent  free)  for  the 
teachers,  whose  stipends  at  the  same  time  are  insufficient  for  their 
worthy  support. 

That  there  is  a  deficiency  of  exercise-erounds  for  our  schools^ 
and  that  where  these  exist,  and  are  properly  enclosed,  little  use  is 
made  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  physical  and  moral  training. 

That  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  all  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
and  conducting  the  school  falls  upon  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
or  district. 

That  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  the  laity,  whether  owners  of 
the  soil  or  employers  of  labour,  contribute  little  of  their  money,  and 
less  of  their  time  and  influence,  to  the  right  establishment  and 
proper  conduct  of  our  elementary  schools. 

I'here  is  nothing  new,  my  Lords,  in  these  remarks.  They  have 
been  frequently  made,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  by  every  one 
who  has  ever  really  looked  into  the  circumstances  of  our  national 
education.  But  their  want  of  novelty  is  no  slight  token  of  their 
truth.  That  they  are  true,  I  am  deeply  convinced :  and  that  they 
are  so  important,  that,  unless  the  evils  which  they  declare,  be 
removed,  no  right  education  can  be  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  children  of  this  country^  I  have  no  doubt*     The  six  years^ 
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during  which  your  Lordships'  Committee  has  existed^  have  been 
most  promising  of  good  to  the  cause  of  education.  Schools  in 
considerable  number,  teachers'  residences  here  and  there,  improved 
apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  books  in  greater  plenty 
and  of  higher  character,  play-grounds,  and  their  appropriate  furni- 
ture^ land  for  industrial  occupation^  school  libraries,  clothing  clubs^ 
sick  societies^  re-unions, — ^such  are  some  of  the  tokens  of  promise 
in  these  few  years.  And  beside  these,  and,  as  I  believe,  more  im- 
portant than  them  all,  new  training  colleges  have  risen  up,  and 
given  proof  already  by  what  they  have  done  what  they  will  do 
with  larger  means  and  longer  continuance  of  action.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  increase  of  our  educational  machinery 
within  this  period.  But  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase 
0^ power  to  work  it  In  this  we  fail,  that  we  have  not  living  power 
sufficient — I  will  not  say  to  stir — ^but  to  move  with  seasonable 
rapidity  and  order,  with  ready  energy,  the  great  machine  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  built  up  by  those  who  have  laboured 
diligently  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  want  men 
for  our  machinery.  We  must  have  educated  men  to  educate  the 
uneducated.  We  cannot  have  them,  ready  though  they  may  be, 
and  have  been,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  good  cause  which 
they  have  at  heart, — ^we  cannot  have  them,  unless  we  place  them 
in  such  a  position,  that  they  will  be  respected,  as  superiors,  by 
those  whom  they  have  to  teach,  and  not  looked  down  upon  as  infe- 
riors, by  those  of  the  upper  classes^  with  whom  they  ought  to 
associate.  Their  position,  I  believe,  my  Lords,  should  be  such 
that  they  should  not  reasonably  desire  any  other,  no,  not  even  entrance 
into  the  holy  orders  of  our  Church.  The  object  of  our  Training 
Colleges  is  to  train  schoolmasters,  not  clergymen, — to  form  a  class 
of  men  who  will  worthily  fill  a  most  honourable  and  responsible 
station  in  the  world,  a  station  the  honour  of  which,  but  not  its 
responsibility,  depends  upon  themselves,  and  who  will  not  waste 
their  thouglits  and  expend  their  energies  in  seeking  other  ofiices  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  called.  When  we  have  such  men 
in  our  National  schools,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have 
education.  A  work  will  then  be  done  of  which  we  have  now  but 
little  conception,  a  work  which  will  enter  most  deeply  into  our 
national  lite,  and  produce  the  most  important  results  on  our  national 
character.  It  will  then,  my  Lords,  be  no  slight  reward  to  myself, 
and  those  who  labour  with  me,  as  Her  Majesty's  Inspectoi-s  of 
Schools,  to  feel  that,  in  however  triding  a  measure,  we  have  been 
allowed  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  bringing  about  a  consum- 
mation so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Marchf  1846.  Frederick  Watkins. 
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Report  on  295  Schools  in  the  Western  District,  by  the  Bev. 
H.  W.  Jiellairs. 

Sju, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  send  herewith  an  acoount  of  295 
schooU  visited  by  me  during  the  past  year,  under  dindction  of  their 
Lordships  the  Comvnittee  of  Council  on  Edueation. 

These  schools  are  situated  in  th^  counties  of  Cornwall,  Pevon, 
Dorset,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Monmouth, 
forming,  with  the  addition  of  Hereford,  not  yet  visited,  the  Weetem 
District. 

The  number  of  schools  visited  in  the  several  counties  is  as 
follows : — 

33  in  Cornwall.  44  in  Somerset. 

55  in  Devon.  69  in  Gloucester. 

26  in  Dorset.  37  in  Worcester. 

20  in  Oxford.  11  in  Monmouth. 

As  the  National  Schools  under  Government  inspection  form  but 
a  portion  of  those  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Chuncb,  it 
is  impossible,  from  the  above  returns, to  form  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusions generally  as  to  the  amount  of  education  given  in  these 
counties  by  the  Chur<:h. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  amount  of  money 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  towards  the  education 
of  her  children.  On  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  great  deficiencies  exist;  and  in  very  many  places  I  hear  the 
same  complaints  as  in  my  last  tour.  In  some  cases  the  schools  are 
already  closed  for  want  of  funds.  In  others,  the  machinery  has 
been  reduced  to  meet  the  necas^ties  of  a  small  income.  In 
others,  the  managers  tell  me  that,  unless  money  be  raised  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  they  cannot  continue  them*  In  almost  all,  the 
efficiency  is  crippled  from  smallpess  of  means. 

One  clergyman  informs  me  that,  since  the  establishment  of  big 
school,  he  has  spent  upon  it  370/. — that  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  its  present  state  of  efficiency  withoutan  outlay  on  his  part  of  more 
than  50/.  per  annum.  Another,  one  of  the  most  eealous  and  efficient 
superintendents  of  a  parochial  school  in  the  West,  says,  that  be  can- 
not, in  justice  to  his  family,  and  other  claims,  continue  to  give  that 
support  which  he  has  hitherto  done.  In  very  many  instaacea, 
I  find  the  clergy  spending  a  tenth  of  their  benefice  in  support  of 
the  schools,  and  this  subscribed  from  necessity,  to  the  detriment 
of  other  works  of  charity  in  their  respective  parishes.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  carried  cannot  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
tables,  as  in  many  instances  the  deficit  made  up  by  the  parochial 
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clargy  is  entered  under  the  bead  of  *'  subscriptions  aud  donations." 
But«  at  all  events,  enough  may  be  seen  to  show  that  the  schools 
gi»)eraUy  are  indebted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support ;  and  that, 
unless  some  means  be  invented  whereby  this  burden  may  fall  less 
heavily  upon  them,  the  efficiency  of  existing  schools  will  be  very 
materially  endangered. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  most  unsatis&ctory  state  of  things,  an4»  as 
long  as  it  exists,  must  prove  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  elementary  education  in  this  country ;  for,  even  if  efficient 
masters  \m  obtained  from  our  training-schools,  it  will  of  course 
be  necessary  to  find  situations  for  them,  in  which  they  may  receive 
a  fair  remuneration  for  t^eir  labour,  that  renmneration  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  education  they  have  received. 

This  is  a  point  which  appears  to  deserve  especial  attention  at 
a  time  when  very  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  establish 
training-schools  where  a  high  order  of  instruction  is  carried  on; 
but  where  few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  endow- 
ments for  those  schools  in  which  these  well-^dueated  men  are  to 
work.  It  is,  of  course,  Qot  too  much  to  expect  that  some  of  the 
young  men  from  these  valuable  seminaries  will  come  forth,  not 
merely  talented  teachers,  but  of  high  religious  principles,  willing  to 
practise  much  self-denial,  and  to  undergo  many  privations  in  the 
holy  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  this  will  be  the  case  with  all;  I  fear  we  must  add,  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  b«»  willing 
to  remain  for  many  years,  perhaps  through  life,  in  a  situation  where 
their  services  are  unfairly  remunerate — ^in  which  they  cannot  pro.* 
cure  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  ^ttle  in  life,  which 
holds  out  no  future  prospect  of  superior  position*  and  from  wiueb, 
in  old  age,  they  would  have  no  means  of  retiring. 

Together  with  these  remarks*  I  think  it  but  right  to  add,  that 
there  exists  in  manv  cases  a  disinclination,  or  want  of  information^ 
as  to  the  most  effectual  way  of  husbanding  the  small  funds  that 
may  be  made  available  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  our 
agricultural  parishes, 

1.  In  the  matter  of '^  annual  subi^criptioos,  donations,  and  collec- 
tions,*' it  is  astonishing  how  much  more  is  raised  in  one  parish  than 
in  another^  although  apparently  there  exists  no  essential  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  places.  In  the  one,  some  person 
of  earnest  mind*  of  business  habits,  and  of  local  influence,  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  takes  up  their  cause,  and,  by  constant 
importunity,  procures  an  income  somewhat  commensurate  with 
th^  wants  of  the  school.  In  the  other,  no  such  advantages  existing, 
funds  are  uncollected,  and  the  school  languishes. 

It  is  well  here  to  observe,  that  few  persons  possess  the  energy 
pf  oharacter,  and  still  fewer  the  moral  courage  and  hardy  tone 
of  mii^d,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  dunning  otheiv 
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for  pecuniary  contributions,  although  the  object  be  one  in  which  they 
are  deeply  interested.  It  would  therefore  seem  that,  although 
some  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  activity  of  collecting 
subscriptions,  yet  such  a  mode  of  income  can  scarcely  be  depended 
upon,  and  is  of  itself  too  precarious  for  the  great  object  in  hand. 

2.  In  many  instances  there  is  great  neglect  in  husbanding  the 
weekly  pence.  In  some  schools  there  is  no  payment  at  all ;  in  others, 
the  payment  is  unnecessarily  small — e.  g.,  one  halfpenny  or  a  penny 
per  week.  In  others  the  money  is  imperfectly  collected,  long 
arrears  permitted  which  are  frequently  cancelled  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  child  from  school.  Payments  in  advance  are  desirable, 
not  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  which 
operate  very  prejudicially  against  the  school,  but  weekly.  On  the 
Monday  morning  the  child  should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  to 
school  his  payment  for  the  ensuing  week.  No  excuses  for  the 
omission  of  this  should  be  allowed. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  in  almost,  if  not  in  every  school  in 
the  West,  where  the  labourer's  wages  are  lower  probably  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  the  poor  man  will  willingly  pay  twopence 
per  week  for  the  education  of  each  child,  if  the  education  be  good. 
Many  persons  well  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point  will,  I  know, 
object  to  this;  but  my  own  experience  is,  that,  practically  speaking, 
wherever  there  is  a  superior  school,  the  poor  do  pay  the  sum,  in 
many  instances,  more,  and  may  frequently  be  found  sending  tfieir 
children  to  such  schools^  at  a  great  distance,  sometimes  two  or 
three  miles  from  their  homes,  passing  by,  on  their  way,  others 
cheaper  but  less,  efficient.  In  most  parishes  there  will  probably 
be  some  persons  who,  with  low  wages  and  large  families,  can  witn 
difficulty  spare  anything  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Such, 
of  course,  should  receive  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  given  them. 
But  it  appears  scarcely  fitting  to  sacrifice  a  principle  for  the  sake 
of  these,—!,  e.,  if  it  be  a  right  principle  that  the  poor  should,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  assist  in  providing  education  for  their 
offspring ;  and  rather  than  lower  the  general  payment  of  the  school- 
fee,  I  would,  in  such  a  case,  suggest  that  those  locally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  should  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  weekly  payment  in  behalf  of  certain  children  selected  by 
themselves.  Such  a  course  would  not  merely  tend  to  keep  up  the 
school-funds,  but  have  the  effect  of  producing  personal  kindly  feelings 
between  the  benefactors  and  the  recipients  of  their  bounty. 

Another  mistake,  under  this  same  head,  seems  to  be,  the  plan 
of  adhering  to  one  rate  of  payment  in  all  cases.  In  many  schools 
I  have  found  a  plan  adopted  where  the  farmer  pays,  c.y.,  sixpence 
per  week,  the  small  tradesman  and  mechanic  fourpetice,  and  the 
labourer  twopence.  In  other  parishes,  where  the  farmers  are  small 
and  the  tenants  poor,  a  lower  rate  of  payment  is  enforced,  and  the 
poorest  of  the  formers  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  the  labourers.    The 
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children  are  classified  together,  and  receive  the  same  amount  of 
instruction.  Where  the  schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  state,  I  have 
found  this  plan  eminently  successful,  not  only  in  assisting  to  support 
the  funds  of  the  school,  but  in  creating  among  the  inhabitants 
generally  of  a  parish  kindly  feelings  towards  the  parish  school, 
in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all  in  its  success,  and  in  promoting 
a  wholesome  tone  of  affection  between  the  children  of  different 
classes. 

3.  Another  point  is,  the  continued  absence  of  all  industrial  em- 
ployment in  the  boys*  schools,  and  the  little  use  made  of  it  as  a 
source  of  income  in  the  girls'.  A  school  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
the  population  is  engaged  in  trade,  among  other  sources  of  income, 
returns,  under  "  sale  of  toork,**  (including  some  articles  sent  by  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood,)  171.  5s.  5\d.  Such  a  sum,  from  this  source, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  in  most  schools;  but  much  more 
may  be  done  in  this  matter  than  is  done. 

As  regards  industrial  occupations  among  boys,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  hitherto  the  attempt  has  been  fairly  made  in  England. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  industrial  school  has  been  established, 
but  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  has  been  relinquished  from  a 
conviction  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  with  success. 

One  great  obstacle  to  their  general  establishment  seems  to  be, 
the  late  hour  at  which  our  children  are  assembled,  namely,  nine 
o'clock.  In  France,  I  understand,  the  children  very  frequently 
meet  at  eight.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  an  additional  hour  would 
be  gained  for  intellectual  exercise  during  the  morning,  when  the 
mind  is  best  fitted  to  receive  impressions.  Pour  hours*  mental  work, 
with  short  intervals,  is,  I  imagine,  as  much  as  children  of  the  age 
of  10  to  12  years  can  sustain  with  success  during  the  day.  In 
corroboration  of  this,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  girls  in  schools 
receive  instruction  under  the  same  teachers  as  the  boys,  and  are  their 
equals  iuTproficiency,  although  they  are  always  employed  during 
the  afternoons  in  industrial  occupations.  By  this  means  the  whole 
of  the  afternoons  might  be  devoted  to  works  of  industry ;  boys 
might  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  agricultural  pursuits  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life ;  the  master  of  the  school 
would  be  benefited  by  the  relaxation  and  out-door  employment  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  moral  teaching  and  discipline  would  be 
as  effectually  carried  on  in  the  field  as  in  the  school-room,  and 
the  farmers  would  not  have  to  deplore,  which  is  now  so  frequently 
the  case,  the'  inability  of  the  boys,  when  they  leave  the  school, 
to  perform  properly  the  work  allotted  to  them. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  schools  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  too  strongly ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  does 
not  appear  probable  such  schools  can  support  themselves  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  Some  portion  of  the  expenditure  may  doubtlessly 
be  repaid  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  economy  of  the  establishment ; 
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bMt  probably  in  a  sdiool  where  the  aiimial  expa^diture  aau>uQted  to 
100/.,  not  more  than  75/.  couLd  be  reckoned  upon  as  returning.  This, 
however,  should  be  a  trifling  consideratioi^  in  a  <;a$e  wh^re  such 
manifest  advantages  would  result. 

As  regards  the  inptruction  in  the  several  schools^  there  i^  certainly 
a  considerable  improvement  in  progress.  In  many  instance^  1  find 
new  and  efficient  masters  provided.  Old  masters  have  received 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  organizing  masters  have  been 
employed ;  the  instruction  of  the  monitors  have  been  better  attended 
to;  class-books  for  reading  have  been  admitted;  arithmetic  has 
been  taught  more  intelligently ;  writing  abstracts  from  raemory 
and  writing  from  dictation  have  been  introduced,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  tone,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  prevails.  Much, 
very  much,  remains  to  be  done ;  but,  although  I  cannot  but  cha- 
rac5terize  the  schools  in  the  West  of  England  as  generally  ineflScient, 
I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  impressions  if  I  neglepted  tp 
say  that  in  very  many  instances  a  great  improvement  is  going  on. 

One  great  obstacle,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  point  of  instruction, 
is  the  inefficiency  of  the  instructors,  It  appears  impossible  to  speak 
of  this  too  frequently  or  too  strpngly ;  for  upon  this  hangs  all 
reasonable  bop^  q{  improvement,  A  good  masti^r,  if  be  be  not 
burthened  ivith  too  many  scholars,  will  Have  a  gpod  school.  One 
system  may  probably  appear  to  assist  more  in  developing  the  jut 
tellectual  faculties ;  another  thp  disciplining  of  the  moral  powers. 
3ut  the  master  can  in  reality  reverse  this ;  and,  under  whatever 
external  circumstances  he  may  be  placed,  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
firm  resolve  will  become  the  genius  of  his  school,  and  mould  his 
pupils  almost  according  to  his  will.  How  very  important  is  it,  then, 
to  obtain  for  our  elementary  schools,  not  merely  men  of  sound  in- 
formatioUi  but  of  practical  skill,  able  to  impart  to  others  the  know- 
ledge they  themselves  possess !  From  want  of  this,  many  of  the 
evik  attendant  on  the  present  system  of  monitorial  instruction  spring. 
The  masters  are  incompetent,  not  only  in  information,  but  in  school 
tactics,  apd  of  course  the  monitors  are  incompetent  also;  not, 
indeed,  that  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  monitorial  system 
as  generally  understood,  under  any  set  of  masters,  however  talented, 
can  be  thoroughly  efl'ective.  No  doubt  children,  taken  in  rotation 
from  a  well-instructed  first  class,  may  be  taught  to  give  junior 
children  the  usual  routine  of  mechanical  instruction ;  but,  beyond 
this,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  expect  them  to  go.  If  the  moral  powers 
are  to  be  disciplined,  if  a  reverence  of  mind,  and  a  gentleness  and 
humility  of  heart,  together  with  quick  intelligence  and  sound 
judgment,  are  to  be  cultivated,  without  which  education  is  scarcely 
worth  its  name,  some  welUdisciplined  mind,  with  superior  intel- 
ligence, must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  For  this  purpose, 
it  seemis  absolutely  necessary  that  assistant  masters  and  pupil 
teachers,  or  paid  monitors,  ^elected  on  account  of  their  puperionty 
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with  mferen^Q  to  their  respeetiye  aUaif»ni8Qt«,  sbould  be  parte  of  the 
machiqfiry  in  every  well'^orgaaized  school.  By  this  the  additional 
advantage  would  be  gaiu^^  of  establidiiing  personal  intimacy 
and  unlH'okea  interest  between  the  monitor  and  each  child  of  his 
class.  The  self'^respect  of  the  former  would  be  wholeson^ely  raised ; 
he  would  learn  to  regard  hipaself  as  an  important  part  of  the  school 
machinery,  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  conduct,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  that  of  the  children  in  his  class  i  reciprocal  feelings  of 
respect  and  regard  would  spring  up,  which  eould  not  but  prove 
very  beneficial  to  both  parties.  In  this  plaice^  I  think  it  important 
to  observe  that  in  some  schools  an  excellent  plan  is  adopted  of 
encouraging  the  paid  monitors  to  meet  at  the  school  30  minutes 
before  the  usual  hours,  during  which  time  they  receive  instruction 
from  the  teacher — also  for  an  hour  during  the  forenoon,  when  the 
children  generally  are  under  the  care  of  the  senior  class,  learning 
such  things  a^  may  be  mechanioaUy  imparted ;  this,  with  the  retaining 
of  the  senior  class  from  12  to  12^  (when  the  junior  ehildren  are 
dismissed)  for  extra  instruction,  would  seem  to  meet  all  objeetions 
that  can  be  urged  by  parents  against  the  employment  of  their  children 
for  monitorial  purposes^ 

As  regards  the  particular  branches  of  instruction,  I  have  little 
to  say  beyond  repeating  my  remarks  of  last  year. 

The  reading  is  still  in  maiiy  instances  ill-taught ;  a  defect  far 
more  fatal  to  education  tb^^n  is  generally  acknowledged.  In  vefy 
many  schools,  the  children  are  taught  tor^d  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  drawl  out  a  feiv  sentences,  sometimes  spelling  the  difficult 
words,  sometimes  not.  They  are  then  considered  able  to  read,  and 
in  this  state  leave  school.  In  after-time,  such  an  attainmeut  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  almost  useless,  and  gradually  expires  for 
want  of  exercise.  If  reading  is  really  to  be  valuable  to  a  person,  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  that  be  sbould  be  taught  to  read  with 
intelligence  and  fluency,  so  that  in  leisure  hours,  or  at  other  tjmes^ 
he  may  take  up  a  book^  as  a  matter  of  rdaxation,  or  of  im- 
provement, with  a  prospect  of  deriving  amusement  or  profit  from 
Its  contents. 

In  order  to  encourage  children  in  tbis«  it  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  class  of  reading  books,  superior  to  those  in  general 
use,  should  be  introduced.  At  present,  the  usual  plan  is  to  teach 
reading  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  senior  classes ;  and  in  the 
junior  classes,  from  certain  so-called  elementary  books,  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kiu)wledge,  containing 
selections  from  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  in 
which,  along  with  monosyllables,  may  frequently  be  found  words  of 
fiour  and  five  syllables — ^manifiestly  unsuited  for  teaching  reading 
successfully  to  children  of  a  very  early  age.  The  inefficiency  ^ 
such  books  for  this  purpose,  ajsd  the  impropriety  of  using  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  a  mechanical  way  to  instruct  in  reading,  are  frequently 
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admitted  by  the  managers  of  schools^  who  state  that  they  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  such  means,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  price 
at  which  t  hese  books  can  be  purchased.  At  the  same  time  expressing 
regret  that,  from  want  of  funds,  they  are  debarred  from  ttie  into- 
duction  of  a  variety  of  such  as  are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
school.  Connected  with  this  subject,  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
lending  libraries  should  be  more  frequently  attached  to  schools,  in 
which  should  be  books  well  selectea  for  children  s  use;  such,  for 
example,  as  are  now  frequently  published  at  2d.,  Sd.,  and  4d.  each. 
One  fault  not  uncommon  in  those  already  existing,  is  the  unfitness 
of  the  books  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  many  cases  uninteresting 
in  matter,  and  far  above  the  comprehension  of  children. 

With  respect  to  Etymology,  I  have  still  to  regret  its  general 
neglect.  Constituted  as  the  English  language  is,  so  much  of  it 
being  derivative,  this  omission  cannot  but  be  important ;  for  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  the  key  word  of  a  sentence  is  one  which 
cannot  fully  be  understood  without  reference  to  its  root ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  our  best  authors  it  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  discovered, 
that  although  the  leading  ideas  are  connected  by  words  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  which  therefore  are  much  the  most  numerous,  the  ideas 
themselves  are  stated  in  words  derived  either  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  language. 

The  writing  is  frequently  bad.  This,  in  some  respects  appears  to 
arise  from  the  way  in  whidb  the  slate  is  used,  and  the  small  bits  of 
pencil  put  into  the  children's  fingers.  The  left  hand  is  used  to  support 
the  slate,  which  therefore  naturally  falls  tothelefl;  side:  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  cramped  and  doubled  up.  Slates 
fastened  to  or  inserted  in  desks,  and  tin  pencil-cases  would  remedy 
these  defects. 

Copies  composed  of  several  lines,  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  fill  up 
the  page  he  is  writing,  appear  to  be  better  than  those  of  one  word  or 
one  line,  which  hold  out  the  temptation  to  a  child  to  neglect  a 
constant  recurrence  to  his  copy. 

Mulhauser's  copies,  sold  by  Mr.  Parker  at  a  dieap  rate,  are  very 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

Spelling  is  unskilfully  taught.  The  slate  in  this  respect  frequently 
unused. 

Arithmetic,  in  its  most  elementary  stage,  imperfectly  understood. 
In  very  many  schools,  tolerably  efficient  in  other  respects,  the  children 
know  nothing  of  numeration. 

The  Church  Catechism,  although  taught  in  all  schools,  is  often 
little  understood.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  neglected.  Hymns  and 
Scripture  texts  seldom  committed  to  memory.  The  inteihgence  un- 
exercised, and  little  information  on  general  subjects  imparted. 
Such  are  some  of  the  evils  still  existing  ;  decreasing  indeed,  but  too 
frequent  and  too  formidable  to  be  altogether  omitted. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  I  still  have  to  regret,  in  many  instances. 
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defective  registration.   Admission-books  and  class-books  have  fre- 
quently no  place  in  our  parochial  schools. 

The  registration  is  often  made  at  improper  times^  after  prayers  for 
instance,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  morning's  work.  The  registers, 
when  kept,  are  often  imperfect  and  untidy. 

A  due  attention  to  the  principles  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
disregarded. 

Monitors  are  allowed  to  strike  the  children  under  their  care. 
Altercations  frequently  occur  between  the  monitor  and  some  child 
in  his  class.  This  should  not  be  allowed.  In  all  cases  where  the 
pupil  refuses  to  submit  to  the  monitor's  directions,  he  should  im- 
mediately be  referred  to  the  master. 

Proper  recreation  for  the  children  is  unattended  to :   in  many 
instances  there  is  no  break  in  the  lessons  from  the  time  the  children 
enter  school  until  they  quit  it. 
The  time  tables  are  defective. 

In  organization  great  defects  still  exist.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  size  of  the  classes. 

Too  many  children  are  allowed  to  write  at  the  same  time — 
frequently  the  two  or  three  senior  classes. 

The  circulating  monitorial  system  is  strictly  adhered  to,  where 
the  monitors  receive  neither  extra  instruction  nor  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. 

Children  of  very  tender  age,  often  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old, 
are  admitted  into  ^National  Schools,  where  they  impede  the  progress 
of  the  older  children. 

The  writing-desks  are  frequently  badly  arranged,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  or  along  the  walls,  sometimes  too  high,  too  steep,  and  too 
narrow. 

The  ventilation,  in  very  many  instances,  remains  defective ;  a 
very  important  defect,  for  where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  foul, 
the  brain  is  unable  to  fulfil  its  proper  function,  and  the  spirits  flag. 
In  all  cases  where  I  have  observed  these  defects  to  exist,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  them  out  to  the  managers,  and  to  suggest  such 
remedies  as  appeared  most  fitting  for  the  particular  case. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  schools  visited  in  the  several 
counties,  commencing  with  Cornwall,  I  would  premise  that  the 
population  from  which  the  children  are  gathered  in  this  county  is 
composed  of  persons  engaged  in  various  employments — small  far- 
mers, tradesmen,  miners,  fishermen,  and  agricultural  labourers. 
They  appear  to  be  a  shrewd,  intelligent  race  of  people,  not  un- 
willing to  avail  themselves  of  a  good  education  for  their  children 
when  they  can  do  so  without  self-sacrifice :  t.  e,,  they  will  send 
their  children  to  eftective  schools,  and  pay  a  moderate  sum  for 
their  instruction,  when  their  children  are  too  young,  or  otherwise 
hindered  from  earning  in  the  mines ;  but  are  too  apt  to  withdraw 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  weekly 
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iocoine*  In  consequence  of  this^  it  may  be  stated  that  tfae  children 
of  miners  seldom  remain  in  the  parochial  schools  beyond  the  age 
of  ten ;  indeed,  in  very  many  instancesy  the  children  ate  employed 
above  ground  at  eight  and  nine  years  old.  In  one  case,  a  ctergr- 
man  informs  me  that  he  has  a  boy  at  1%  years  of  age^  who  works 
under  ground,  and  descends  30  fathoms  every  day  to  bis  labotir. 

The  earnings  of  these  children  are  generally  small,  ranging  from 
3d.  to  6d.  per  day ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  mining  population 
are  in  such  circumstances  that  this  trifling  addition  to  their  income 
is  an  inducement  they  cannot  resist. 

In  the  schools  visited  in  Cornwall,  there  appear  to  b6,  from  rettirns 
made — 

On  the  books  1953  children,  viz. — 

831  boys, 
626  girls, 
496  boys  and  girls  together. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  1662  children,  viz- — 

753  boys, 
513  girls, 
397  boys  and  girls  togeilher. 

There  were  present,  on  the  day  of  inspection,  1619  children, 
viz. — 

7lO  boys, 
512  girls, 
397  boys  and  girls  together. 

In  some  few  of  tliese  schools,  geography,  grammar,  English 
history,  and  etymology  are  taught  with  other  elementary  branches, 
and  the  children  (almost  exclusively  boys)  are  exercised  in  mental 
arithmetic.  These  however  are  the  exeeptions.  The  instruction  is 
generally  confined  to  reading,  writing,  spelling^r  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  Church  Catechism.  The  Holy  Bible  is  ususdly 
the  class-book  in  the  senior  classed.  The  number  of  boys  under 
instruction  is  greater  than  that  of  the  girls.  The  quality  of  instruction 
better — their  attainments  higher.  This  is  the  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  tliat  the  girls  remain  at  school  from  two  to  three 
years  longer  than  the  boys< 

In  treating  of  the  following  schools  as  "  efficimt,''  I  would  beg 
to  observe  that  my  impressions  have  been  formed,  not  so  much  from 
their  abstract  excellence,  as  from  the  improvement  made  of  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  vouchsafed  them.  In  very  inany  of  them 
there  is  something  to  regret — «.  g,,  defective  machinery,  such  as 
the  absence  of  assistant  masters^  or  trained  pupil-teaebers,  or  paid 
monitors ;  or  the  want  of  proper  class  books,  or  of  tniity  of  skill 
manifested  in  all  the  separate  branehes  of  instruction  ^  or  of  satis- 
factory information  on  the  part  of  the  cluldren  in  all  tUngs  taught^ 
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arising  id  a  great  measure  from  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers* 
Such  defects  more  or  kss  exist  in  manjr  of  the  schools  hereafter 
mentioned ;  but  in  all  of  them  thus  introduced^  there  are  certain 
excellencies  which  merit  ocnHmendation,  and  which  reflect  praise 
upon  the  parties  who  have  brought  them  about* 

Of  the  most  efficieitt  seliools  in  the  county^  I  would  mentioiH- 

Penzanoe;   St.  Erth}  Tywardreath. 

In  the  boys'  school  at  Penzance,  the  instmetion  And  discipline 
are  ^tremely  good*  The  information  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  satisfactory. 

The  master^  a  ^ery  efficient  pei^on,  is  assisted  by  an  assistant 
master,  and  eiffht  paid  monitors* 

Tlie  two  senior  monitors  receiTO  1^^  per  week. 

The  six  juniors  \s.  6d.  per  month. 

The  writing-<lesk9  are  along  the  wall.  An  extra  charge  of  Id. 
per  week  is  made  for  writing  on  paper. 

At  St.  Erth>  a  much  smaller  school,  the  instruction  given^  and 
information  and  intelligence  possessed  by  the  children,  are  not  less 
satiefactoty«  The  school  here  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  impress 
from  the  tricar^  who,  indefatigable  in  his  own  exertions,  is  well  sup 
ported  by  &n  efficient  master.    The  writing-desks  are  along  the  walL 

During  the  six  winter  months,  gratuitous  evening  instruction  is 
afibrded  to  such  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  On  which 
occasions^  weekly  or  fortmgbtly^  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  the  vicar 
gives  lectures  in  geography^  English  history,  mechanics,  or  some 
other  subject.  A  plan  which  one  could  wish  to  see  more  extensively 
adopted. 

At  Tywardreath  the  school  is  fairly  effective,  although  the  in- 
struction given  is  confined  to  elemeirtary  subjects.  The  boys'  school 
is  superior,  perhaps^  to  that  of  the  girls',  and  the  senior  girls  bettet 
instructed  for  their  age  than  the  juniors.  This  may  arise  from 
the  circulating  monitorial  system^  which  is  exclusively  adopted  in 
this  school,  and  from  the  number  of  children  in  attei^nce,  which 
appears  to  be  greater  than  can  efiectually  be  attended  to  by  one 
master  and  mistress.  In  sucb  cases,  I  observe  the  junior  depart- 
ment suffers  most.  Here,  the  school  owes  touch  of  its  efficiency 
to  the  superintendence  and  support  of  a  zealous  clergyman. 

Among  other  schools  in  this  county  which  appear  to  be  working 
well^  I  would  plaee — 

Launcells,  a  very  fair  village  S^chool. 

Altamun,  the  boys'  school. 

The  girls'  school  is  held  in  a  wretched,  crowded  room,  22  feet 
by  16^  and  6  feet  6  inches  high  j  without  ventilation^  damp,  and 
with  an  earthen  floor. 

»Sakash, — which,  in  the  boys'  department  especially,  is  much 
improved  since  last  year. 

Sancreed, — ^where    a    new,   commodious^  and    well-arranged 
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building  has  lately  been  erected ;  and  at  present  a  master,  from 
Battersea,  is  employed  in  organizing  the  school,  after  the  plan  of 
the  parochial  schools  at  that  place. 

Pelynt,  Cardingham,  and  Truro  (boys). 

In  all  which,  with  some  defects^  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with. 

In  Devon  there  is  a  very  different  class  of  schools  from  that  in 
the  fore-mentioned  county.  The  population  consists  principally  of 
agricultural  labourers^  fishermen,  with  some  few  manufacturers  and 
small  artisans  in  county  towns ;  such,  e.  g.,  as  Barnstaple,  Oke- 
hampton,  and  Modbury.  Information  and  intelligence  appear  to 
be  lower  than  in  Cornwall.  There  is  generally  a  less  anxiety  for 
good  education.  The  schools  are  not  so  well  supported,  and  are 
less  effective.  In  the  north-west  of  Devon,  especially,  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  land  wherein  the  parochial  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
are  in  a  deplorable  state ;  with,  I  fear,  little  prospect  of  immediate 
improvement.  In  this  district,  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  seems  to  be  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  England  I  have 
visited. 

There  are  few  or  no  resident  landlords ;  and  in  many  instances, 
until  of  very  recent  date,  the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  have  been 
absentees.  In  addition  to  which,  the  farmers  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  very  humblest  description;  some  holding  land 
on  lease  (generally  of  lives),  encumbered  with  annuities  to  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  those  occupying  their  own  freeholds, 
frequently  hampered  with  heavy  mortgages. 

The  land  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  state  of  bad  cultivation ; 
manure  is  scarce,  and  markets  at  a  distance.  The  whole  district 
lying  on  a  clay  substratum,  several  days  intervene  after  rain  before 
the  farmer  resumes  his  agricultural  labours.  This  often  causes  a 
late  tillage,  and  the  crops  thus  sown  do  not  come  to  maturity ;  and 
at  their  best  are  only  of  a  second-rate  quality. 

Money  being  scarce^  it  is  a  prevailing  custom  to  give  the  labourer, 
in  part  payment  of  wages,  meat  and  drink.  This,  with  5«.  per 
week,  form  his  wages.  The  average  rate  of  wages,  where  no 
meat  is  given,  is  Is.  2d.  per  diem,  which  does  not  amount  to  7s.  a 
week  ;  as,  during  the  year,  a  man  loses  many  days'  work,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  in  consequence  of  severe  frost,  snow,  or  heavy 
rains.  The  rent  of  cottages  is  high,  vaiying  from  21.  to  4/.  per 
annum ;  and  these,  in  many  places,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name 
of  cottages,  being  mere  mud  hovels  in  wretched  repair. 

Fuel  is  very  dear,  turf  and  wood  scarce,  and  coals  only  to  be 
p2*ocured  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  poor  man's  reach. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  operate  unfavourably  on  the 
progress  of  education^  in  this  district,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  for  some  aid  from  other  localities,  and  extraneous 
sources,  if  such  can  be  obtained. 
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In  the  45  schools  visited  in  this  county^  there  appear  to  be  on 
the  books  3662  children,  viz. : — 

965  boys, 

964  girls, 

1733  mixed. 

An  average  daily  attendance  of  2449  children^  viz.  :^ 

560  boys, 

571  girls, 

1318  mixed. 

An  attendance  on  day  of  inspection,  2130  children,  viz. : — 

544  boys, 

556  girls, 

1030  mixed. 

In  this  county  the  number  of  girls  under  instruction  appears  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  boys. 

Among  the  most  efficient  schools  visited  in  this  county  I  would 
mention — 

Lynton, — a  mixed  school^  in  which  the  senior  boys  and  girls^ 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  are  under  the  instruction  of  a  mistress,  and 
six  paid  monitors,  receiving  each  sixpence  per  week.  The  junior 
children,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  under  the  care  of  tlie  mis- 
tresses mother. 

In  this  school  the  children  receive  instruction  in  the  History 
of  England,  grammar,  and  geography.  They  are  well  informed 
in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  Church  Catechism,  read  and  write 
well,  and  understand  the  principles  of  arittimetic.  The  singing  is 
good.  The  discipline  admirable.  The  results  are  as  might  be 
expected.  Among  those  in  attendance  may  be  found  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  tradesmen ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
children  come  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

This  is  a  delightful  instance  of  what  maybe  effected  by  a  zealous 
clergyman,  interested  in  the  work  of  education,  assisted  by  the 
services  of  an  efficient  mistress. 

Dittesham, — ^a  school  of  not  quite  so  high  an  order  as  the  last, 
smaller  in  numbers,  and  inferior  in  subjects  taught,  is  still  a  very 
efficient  village  school.   The  girls  are  more  intelligent  than  the  boys. 

At  Piiton  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  during  the 
last  year.  A  small  infant  school  has  been  added  to  the  establishment. 

The  schools  also  at  the  following  places  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned : — 

Lew  Trenchard, — where,  under  a  well-educated  yoiuig  master 
from  St.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  there  is  every  prospect  of  improvement. 

Appledore,— r-where  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place. 

Woolborough  with  Highweek, — where  a  new  school  has  been 
established  under  favourable  auspices. 

Bishop's  Tawton— Modbury— -Okehampton,  and  Northam, — in 
all  of  whictt  there  are  good  hopes  of  future  success. 

11.  V 
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In  Dorset  the  state  of  education^  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge^  is  superior  to  that  in  the  last-mentioned  county. 

In  18  schools  visited,  I  found  on  the  books  1516  children,  viz. : — 

388  boys, 

515  girls, 

613  mixed. 
An  average  daily  attendance  of  1081  children,  viz. : — 

305  boysj 

386  girls, 

390  mixed. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  present  981  children,  viz. : — 

296  boys, 

402  girls, 

2S3  mixed. 

In  this  county  there  G^pear  to  be  more  girls  than  boys  under 
instruction. 

At  Wimbome  Minster  there  is  a  very  e£Bcient  adiool;  the 
arithmetic  especially  deserving  of  commendation. 

At  Holt  also,  in  the  same  parish,  the  state  of  the  school 
generally  is  satisfactory.  The  discipline  and  mannerB  of  the  diiildrea 
good.  The  reading  and  intelligeuoe  of  the  junior  children  might 
be  improved. 

Marshwood  is  as  effective  as  it  was  on  my  last  visit.  Here»  as  at 
Lynton  in  Devon,  the  population  generally  evince  a  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  superior  education.  The  children  of  farmers  and 
labourers  are  instructed  together,  and  some  of  them  attend  from 
places  two  and  three  miles  distant. 

At  Whitchurch  Canonicorum  the  school  is  improved ;  the  children 
better  informed  and  more  intelligent. 

At  Broadwinsor,  where  I  did  not  examine  tiie  children  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  vicar,  a  new  school  has  been  established, 
under  teachers  apparently  zealous  and  eflScient,  with  every  pro^)ect 
of  success.  The  buildings,  comprising  National  and  infant  school, 
with  master*s  house,  are  commodious  and  well  arranged. 

At  Maiden  Newton  and  Halstock  the  schools  are  improving, 
and  promise  to  be  efficient. 

At  East  Burton  the  building  is  merely  used  at  present  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Sunday-school.  Ttus,  I  believe,  will  be  r^utedied  as 
soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  to  commence  a  day-school. 

At  Allington,  where  the  population  is  returned  as  ^wards  of 
1500,  the  same  deficiency  exists.  Also  at  Ibberton,  where  the 
population  i«  small. 

In  Somersetshire  the  state  of  education  is  but  little  diflfereiit  from 
that  in  the  last-mentioned  county.  The  population  generally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  schools  visited  is  employed  in  agriculture ;  in 
some  few  places^  such,  e.  g.,  as  High  Littleton,  Bishport,  and  Down- 
side, collieries ;  while  in  some  tm  instances  4be  schools  inspected  are 
in  towns.    The  rate  of  wages  in  the  south^westem  part  is  much  the 
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same  as  that  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  In  the  north-east, 
approaching  the  coast  and  Bristol,  it  is  somewhat  higher;  an  obser- 
vation which  I  have  considered  fitting  to  make,  as,  generally  speaking, 
the  state  of  education  is  very  materially  affected  by  the  rate  of  wages 
in  a  district. 

In  the  31  schools  here  visited  there  are  on  the  books  3548 
children,  viz. : — 

1636  boys, 
1173  girls, 
739  mixed. 
An  average  attendance  of  2133  children,  viz.  :— 

888  boys, 
773  girls, 
472  mixed. 
An  attendance  on  the  day  of  inspection  of  2850  children,  viz. : — 
1893  boys, 
756  girls^ 
701  mixed* 

In  the  above,  four  schools  are  not  included^  of  which  I  have  no 
returns. 

Of  the  schools  visited,  I  would  mention  Portishead,  which,  in 
every  respect,  seems  to  be  very  efficient — ^the  discipline,  instruction, 
informaticm,  and  intelligence  <^  the  children  most  satisfactory. 
As  at  Lynton  in  Devon,  the  school  is  conducted  by  a  mistress, 
under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  classified  together;  the  senior  classes 
receive  instruction  in  English  history,  geography,  grammar^ 
etymology,  and  vocal  music;  are  well  exercised  in  mental 
arithmetic ;  read  fluently,  with  expression ;  are  conversant  with  the 
historical  portions  of  tiiie  Old  and  New  Testamait,  well  grounded 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Church  Catechism. 

At  Midflomer  Norton  and  Downside  the  schools  are  in  good 
ord^. 

At  Walcot  the  boys'  school  appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state;  the  master  efficient,  the  monitors,  who  are  paid,  well  in- 
formed, intelligent,  and  active. 

At  Clevedon,  High  Littleton,  Pitminster,  Evercreech,  North 
Petherton,  and  Ban  well,  there  is  much  to*  be  pleased  with.  At 
the  last  school,  especially,  the  children  are  much  improved  during 
the  past  year ;  and  at  Pitminster,  under  a  new  masusr  ana  mistress, 
the  school  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  Ilchester,  where  the  population  is  more  than  a  thousand,  there 
is  no  day-school  in  connexion  with  the  church.  The  building, 
assisted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  is  used  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Sunday-school. 

In  Oxfordshire  18  schools  were  visited— 10  in  towns,  8  in  small 

n2 
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agricultural  parishes.  The  amount  of  instruction  ^ven,  and  the 
state  of  education  generally^  is  not  superior  to  that  m  the  schools 
inspected  in  Somersetshire. 

In  the  18  schools  there  are  on  the  books  864  children,  viz. : — 

238  boys, 

332  girls, 

294  mixed. 

An  average  attendance  of  782  children,  viz. : — 

204  boys, 
324  girls, 
254  mixed. 

An  attendance  on  day  of  inspection,  683  children,  viz. : — 
,135  boys, 
279  girls, 
269  mixed. 

Of  four  schools  there  are  no  returns. 

That  at  Aston  Rowant  is  used  merely  as  a  Sunday-school. 

That  at  Enstone  may  be  considerea  rather  as  a  proprietary 
ban  a  National  school,  as  the  master  has  it  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  remunerate  himself  for  his 
services  by  the  payments  of  die  children.  Farmers'  children 
pay  lOf.  per  quarter;  labourers',  dd.  per  week,  if  they  receive 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Of  themosteflBdent  of  these  schools,  I  would  mention  St.  Giles', 
and  St.  Aldate's  in  Oxford,  and  those  at  Lechlade  and  Chipping 
Norton. 

The  schools  at  Thame,  and  at  Bicester  and  Wallington  (girls*  in 
both  instances),  are  in  good  order. 

Among  thesmaller  ones,  those  at  Lewknorand  South  Newington 
may  be  mentioned. 

In  Gloucestershire  the  schools  visited  are  generally  larger,  and 
of  a  higher  order  than  in  those  counties  more  westward.  The 
population  from  which  the  children  are  taken  is  more  variously 
employed,  and  the  rate  of  wages  higher. 

Fifty-one  schools  were  visited,  in  which  there  are  on  the  books 
5393  children,  viz. : — 

1859  boys, 
1656  girls, 
1878  mixed. 

An  average  attendance  of  3575  children^  viz. : — 
1148  boys, 
994  girls, 
1433  mixed. 

An  attendance  on  day  of  inspection,  3724  children,  viz. : — 
1268  boys, 
1043  girls, 
1413  mixed* 
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Of  the  schools  thus  visited^  I  would  mention  as  most  efficient : — 

Cheltenham^  St.  John's,  where  the  instruction  and  discipline  is 
admirable ;  the  children  well  informed  and  intelligent. 

Avening,  a  mixed  school,  where  the  children  are  arranged 
on  a  gallery  with  parallel  desks^  the  infants  being  in  a  separate 
room. 

Stroud,  where  during  the  past  year  a  handsome  building  has 
been  erected  for  the  girls  and  infants ;  in  which^  as  well  as  in  the 
boys'  school,  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with. 

Gloucester^  St.  James. 

Cam. 

Tewkesbury,  where  both  National  and  in&nts'  schools  are  well 
conducted.  The  infants*  school  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  I  have 
visited. 

Dursley^  and  English  Bicknor. 

Ashchurdi,  Frampton-on- Severn. 

Little  Kissington ;  an  admirable  small  parochial  school. 

Caincross ;  much  improved  during  the  past  year. 

Chalfordy  Twyning,  and  North  Cemey. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  schools  visited  are  generally  larger  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  branches  taught  are  not 
higher,  nor*  are  the  schools  superior. 

In  this  county  I  visited  25  schools.  The  population  of  the 
several  districts  variously  employed  in  collieries,  in  nail-making, 
carpet-manufacture,  and  agriculture.  The  rate  of  wages  through- 
out the  county  is  more  favourable  than  in  most  of  the  other 
districts. 

There  are  on  the  books  in  these  25  schools  2508  children,  viz. : — 
1180  boys, 
817  girls. 
451  mixed. 

An  average  daily  attendance  of  1804  children,  viz. : — 

854  boys, 
601  girls, 
349  mixed. 

An  attendance  on  day  of  visit,  1414  children,  viz. : — 

531  boys, 
506  girls, 
377  mixed. 

Of  these  schools,  I  would  mention  among  the  most  effective : — 
Malvern  Wells,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  room 
under  master  and  mistress;  the  discipline  is  good,  and  the  children 
well  instructed  in  the  subjects  taught.  Great  diiBculties  exist  in 
retaining  the  children  at  school  continuously ;  they  are  taken  away 
generally  throughout  the  summer  to  drive  donkeys  used  by  the 
visitors;  the  average  age  of  those  in  attendance  is  very  low. 
At  St.  John's,  Worcester^  the  infant  school  is  improved ;  senior 
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childreii  are  admitted  into  a  clas-room,  where  they  receive  instmc- 
tion  separate  from  and  superior  to  that  given  to  the  infants. 

At  St.  Martin  s,  Worcester,  the  school  is  used  by  the  diocesan 
board,  and  children  from  all  parishes  admitted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  paroehial  clergy.  The  yard  is  oat  of  repair,  and  the 
infant  school  in  the  lower  room  imperfectly  suppUed  with  appara- 
tus. In  another  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  girls*  schocd  where  the 
duldren  are  fairly  instructed. 

At  Clifton  on  Teroe,  the  arrangement  of  desks  is  bad.  The 
children  crowded;  their  attendance,  to  a  very  great  extent,  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  winter  mouths. 

At  Stoke  Prior,  the  chikiren  are  well  instructed  in  the  subjects 
taught ;  the  average  age  is  higher  than  in  very  many  elementary 
schoob,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  master,  who  appears  to 
be  an  efficient  person,  would  be  able  to  instruct  his  pujols  in 
higher  branches,  if  properly  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus. 
The  writing  desks  are  too  high^  not  an  uncommon  fault,  and  badly 
placed  ;  the  ventilation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  room. 

At  Bromsgrove  the  boys  appear  to  be  well  instructed.  The  floor 
of  the  upper  room  is  in  a  very  unsafe  condition ;  this  was  represented 
to  the  Committee,  and  will  be  attended  to  immediately. 

At  Dudley,  St.  James,  a  large  school  was  erected  in  1842,  which 
is  but  partially  used.  The  mistresses,  two  being  engaged  to  conduct 
the  school  in  separate  rooms,  are  inefficient.  The  children  ill 
infomed.  There  is  no  fence  to  protect  the  school  yard  (which 
is  in  aa  untidy  state)  bom  the  public  road.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  school  in  so  important  a  place  as  Dudley 
should  not  be  better  supported.  The  whole  income  derived  from 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  annual  collections,  amounts  to  15/. 
9s.  lOfrf. 

At  Evesham,  the  children  are  well  instructed  in  elementary 
subjects.  The  state  of  the  girls'  school  appears  to  be  better  than 
that  of  the  boys'.  A  superior  class  of  books  for  reading,  &c.,  might 
advantageously  be  introduced. 

In  Monmouthshire  I  visited  six  schools.  The  population  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  collieries^  and  in  the  iron  trade. 

In  the  six  schools  there  are  on  the  books  1213  children,  viz. : — 
530  boys, 
864  girls, 
319  mixed. 

An  average  attendance  of  828  children,  viz. : — 
885  boys, 
235  girls, 
a08  mixed. 

An  attendance  on  day  of  inspection,  749  children,  viz. : — 
338  boys. 
222  girls, 
i8f^  m!xe4« 
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The  population  in  the  colliery  districts  of  Monmouthshire  is 
genarsdly  ia  the  receipt  of  high  wages.  I  have  before  me  the 
estimates  of  two  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  sale 
collieries  iu  the  above  localities^  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
earnings  of  the  colliers^  after  paying  candles,  are  from  1 8  to  2/ 
shillings  per  week. 


Smith  .  .  .  24«. 
Carpenter  .  «  20^. 
Topmen      .     .     20«.  io  24f. 

The  children  leave  school  young,  the  girls  to  assist  their  mothers, 
or  to  service,  and  the  boy^  to  labour,  as  the  following  returns  will 
show : — 

Court-y-bella—                               Boys.  Girls. 

Under  six  years  •     •     •     .       24  »     .       20 

Between  six  and  eight     •     .         9  •      .       19 

Between  eight  and  ten     •      .       18  .      .       23 

Above  ten 7  .      •         6 

58  66 

Ppntypftul  Town  School — 

Under  six  years    ,     »     •     .      35  »     ,       29 

Between  six  ^nd  eigh(     .     ,      47  *     .       38 

Between  eight  and  (en     ,      ,       58  .     •       44 

Above  ten.      •      ...      .       32  .     .       22 
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"  I  have  given  this  subject  some  consideration,'*  observes  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this  infor- 
niatioD,  '*  but  do  not  yet  see  how  we  are  to  induce  the  children  to 
continue  at  school  until  12,  which  would  be  a  great  benefit." 

It  would  perhaps  be  impos»ble  to  sdect  any  part  of  the  country 
from  which  to  see  the  effeets  of  ignorance  and  absence  of  moral 
diseipline  up(m  the  state  of  the  population  more  aiq>ropriate  tliau 
that  of  Soudi  Wales.  In  the  district  where  these  schools  are  situated, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  such  as  to  provide 
the  inhabitants  generally  with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  befitting  their  station.  But  the  habits  of  the  people  are  such, 
that  in  reahty  they  eiyoy  a  very  small  portion  of  their  hard  earnings. 
As  pi^perty  and  wages  have  increased,,  druid^enness  and  immorality 
have  inciseased  dso. 

The  scenes  at  the  iron-works  from  these  causes  are  described  as 
appalling  ;  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  may  frequently  be  seen 
drunk.  And  the  Sunday,  in  too  mapy  instances,  is  made  the 
occasion  for  the  most  brutal  debauchery. 

Jn  spite^  however,  of  those  occurences,  an  improvement  has  cer- 
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tainly  resulted  from  the  schools  in  operation  in  tins  di^ct  At 
Court  y  bella  especially,  the  schools  so  nobly  commenced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  and  so  eflScicntly  conducted  by  the  present  mas- 
ter, have  been  attended,  I  am  informed,  with  the  most  beneficial 
results. 

From  Pontypool,  also,  as  well  from  Tredegar,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  the  reports  respecting  the  benefits  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  is  very  consolatory.  But  indeed,  while  speaking  on 
this  subject,  one  cannot  but  deplore  the  utter  insufficiency  of  existing 
institutions  for  the  wants  of  this  population ;  nor  less  regret  the 
culpable  indiflference  of  many  parties  deriving  a  considerable  income 
from  these  districts,  as  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  employed 
by  them. 

An  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  laborious  clergyman,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  education  in  South  Wales,  on  this  subject,  will 
point  out  these  facts  very  forcibly. 

"  There  are  no  men  of  property  living  in  this  parish ;  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  and  minerals  are  not  resident,  and  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  place.  The 
usual  reply  made  by  them  to  my  application,  is  '  that  they  subscribe 
to  similar  schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood.'  The  great  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  a  Competent  salary  for  the  teacher,  that  difficulty  does 
not  exist  in  parishes  where  tliere  are  large  iron- works,  for  the  various 
companies  invariably  support  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
school." 

Another  clergyman  writes  to  much  the  same  purpose : — 

''  The  landed  proprietors,  tithe-owners,  coal-masters,  all  live  else- 
where, and  to  all  the  applications  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  education, 
return  a  deaf  ear,  taking  no  interest  in  it.  The  population  in  general 
is  composed  of  small  tenant  farmers,  coal-haulers^  miners,  and 
labourers,  who  cannot  afford  to  support  the  schools.  If  we  had 
means  to  erect  schools,  and  support  efficient  masters,  so  as  to 
make  education  cheap,  I  believe  every  effort  would  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  much  longer 
than  they  at  present  do." 

At  Newport  the  school  is  conducted  well ;  the  children  well 
instructed.  Higher  branches  of  learning  in  such  an  important 
place  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

At  Court  y  bella,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  classed  together 
under  master  and  mistress,  the  school  is  progressing  favouramy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  at  Pontypool,  where  a  new  school 
is  under  erection  in  a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  with  every  prospect 
of  success. 

In  closing  my  Report,  I  would  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  I  have  received  from  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  all  parties  connected  with  the  schools  J  haye  visited* 


en  tli6  WeUem  Dtitrict.  201 

There  13  much  of  trials  anxiety^  and  labour  in  the  work  of  an 
Inspector ;  but  withal,  there  is  much  from  which  to  derive  pleasure 
and  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Few  situations  disclose  so  many 
unostentatious  works  of  piety  and  self-denial,  and  none  probably 
bring  a  man  to  greater  intimacy  with  the  holy  and  the  good. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c., 

H.  W.  Bbllairs. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  qf  Council 
on  Education,  Sfc.^  Sfv. 
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Mr.  BeUairs*  lUpart 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


CORMWALL. 


Saltaah  .... 
Qaethioc  •  •  •  • 
Pelynt  .... 
Tywardreath  •  •  • 
Gardingham  •  .  • 
Peraoiabuloe  •  • 
Giugarne  in  Gwennap 
St.Eith  .... 
Sancreed  .... 
Launcells  •  .  •  • 
BoBcastle  •  .  . 
Gwennap  (girls  alone) 
Zennor      •     •     .     . 


Dbvonshirb. 

Westdown      .     .     .     . 

Lynton 

Brushford 

Upottery 

Golaton  Rawleigh 

Tipton 

Membury 

Bratton  Flemint^  .  .  • 
Bishdp^s  Nympton  .  . 
BoveyTracey  (Girls).  . 
Buckfastleigh       .     .     . 

Modbury 

Dittisham 

Stoke  Gabriel  .  .  .  . 
Butterleigh     .     •     .     . 

Bickleigh 

Gadeleigh 

Nosmayo  (school  closed) 
Woolboro'  and  Highwick 
Lew  Trenchard  .  . 
Hatherleigh  •  •  • 
Winkleigh  •  .  • 
Shebbear  .... 

Pilton 

„      (Infants)    .     . 
Appledore       •     . 
Bishop's  Tawton  .     . 
Loxhure     .... 


DORSBTSHIRB. 

Wimborne  Minster    .      , 

Holt 

Merriott  .  .  .  .  , 
Marahwood  .  .  .  , 
Whitchurch  Canonicorun 

Halstock 

Broadwinsor   •     •     .     . 
„  (Infants)    . 

Maiden  Newton    .     .     , 
East  Burton  (Sunday 
school). 


Ona« 


Boyt.     OMs. 

64        26 

51 

50        46 

122      105 

38        64 

81        52 

70 
54        61 

140 

33        31 

130 

60 
70 


48        42 
190 

41 

•  • 

74 

33 

70 

71 

48 

43 

70        76 

46        41 

36        61 

100 

56 

50 

32 

56 
125        91 

67 
60        65 

69 

56 
84        67 

34 
110      103 

76 

55 


130      130 
46        55 

100 

42        42 

59        41 

96 

70 

45 

123 

30 


Attondauce. 


BojTi.     Oirb. 

36  15 

46 
38    31 
78   65 
22   29 
60    40 

65 
48    55 

100 
26    29 

80 
50 

60 


25    15 
107 

35 
23   36 

48 

23 

30 

34 

35 
48    46 
38    35 
19    3S 

80 

50 

46 

25 

45 
90    57 

57 
30    36 

40 

40 
70    55 

30 
74    67 

51 

45 


100    97 

39  49 
70 

30    30 

40  20 
60 

45 
28 
80 
20 


Preient. 


Boyt.  OMs. 

56    15 

46 

77  '*  88 
31  52 
55   40 

65 
46    51 

110 
26   29 

92 
45 

58 


19  7 
141 

35 
25    35 

66 

16 

39 

53 

27 

41 
52    83t 
34   30 

20  36 
84 
20 
46 
24 

92  "  54 

57 
31    47 

40 

31 

74  60 
26 

75  59 
49 


112 
43 

18 
31 


84 
42 
27 

87 


110 

52 

S 

32 

18 


RMdHuty 

fecriptnnss, 


Boyt.     GHrlb 

30         15 

30 
21        20 
25        67 
16        14 
40        14 

30 
30        30 

50 
20        23 

24 
20 

32 


14        10 
105 

12 
26        22 

44 
9 

14 

44 
'    48 

19 
16        35 
38        28 
16         12 

50 

31 

43 

11 

40 
45        22 

39 
24        37 

28 

6 

28        30 

48  "'  58 
62 
18 


57        85 
21        29 

35 
28        25 
31        21 

52 

60 

•  • 

43 


IMS* 

•yllablv. 


BoyiOlrU. 

12    10 

11 
18     10 
38     .. 

12  33 

13  20 
15 

50 

35 

20 


15 


20      3 

14 

16 
11     17 

14 

11 

12 

12 

's 

8  21 
..  10 
..     16 


6 

12 
23    38 

14 
14     16 

18 

10 
30    15 

28"20 


40    16 
11     11 

II 

9      8 

18     11 

20 


33 


Moao'    I 
Byllabie. 


I 
Boys.6irls.| 

22     .. 

5    : 

11     16  I 
25    33  1 

10  6 

11  6 
25 

18    15 

10 
6      4 

33 
..     20 

13 


71 
13 

7  18 
16 
13 
14 
15 

'u 

46    20 

8  3 
20    22 

30 
18 
3 
7 
4 
22    . 
14 
14    18  ■ 
11      i 
40     i 
26    '2'2  , 

34"2o 
14     i 
37 


33    29 
14    15 

54     , 
4     9 
10      9 

24 

10 

47 


*  Miatreu  reeeiTei  feet. 


on  the  Western  Digtrkt. 
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Wriieou 

Buleof 

ComBoand 
RiOet. 

Simple 

Subscripfioiis, 
DoDations. 

PaymeaU 

Sslariet: 

MiMiellaneouk 

I'iipw. 

Thrve. 

Rulet. 

ftBd  other 
Sources. 

Children. 

Bxpeases. 

Boyi.    Gtili. 

Boys.     Giib. 

Boy. 

.     Glib. 

Boyi.     GMs. 

£.    J.    d. 

£.     «.    d. 

£.     M.    d. 

£.     «.    tl. 

22         4 

2 

20 

•  • 

■  • 

16  17    3 

10   16     0 

32  16     0 

0    7    6 

21 

2 

14 

16    0    9 

5     9     0 

16  12    0 

4  17    4 

25       11 

3  "    .. 

6 

12        16 

9    0    0 

20     0     0 

42.10.  0 

5    0    0 

45       46 

14 

22 

62        21 

26    0    0 

21     9     2 

90    0    0 

11    0    0 

13.      22 

3          3 

•  • 

8          6 

27    5    0 

•  • 

25    0    0 

7    4    0 

30         7 

1 

2 

•  ■ 

8 

16    0    0 

15    0    0 

31     0    0 

« • 

15 

,. 

•  • 

•  • 

10    0    0 

16    0    0 

•  • 

18       13 

3  "     1 

3 

3          2 

31  11     6 

24  14    8 

60    0    0 

2    6    9 

.40 

5 

6 

13 

22    0    0 

30    0    0 

•  • 

« • 

10       11 

1 

3 

^         3 

17  10    0 

•  • 

29  10    0 

•  « 

37 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

26     1    0 

15    0    0 

39  15  lOi 

1     0    8| 

15 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

8    0    4 

20    0    0 

•  • 

38 

6 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

15     0    0 

28    0    0 

*• 

15        9 

•  • 

15          9 

9  16    6 

5  15  10 

16    0    0 

3  18    6 

95 

36 

32 

27 

61  14    5 

•  • 

18    6  11* 

52  .  d    8^ 

17 

•  • 

2 

10 

22    0    0 

5    0    0 

22    0.  0 

2    4    0 

12       21 

1 

1 

5 

22        17 

20    0    0 

26  19    9 

55    0    0 

•  • 

45 

, , 

21 

13    0    0 

10    0    0 

30    0    0 

2  14    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

15    5     3J 

1   12    9 

13    0    0 

0.  15  10 

20 

20 

8    0    0 

14  10    0 

22.10.    0 

•  • 

29 

5 

*9 

36 

6     0    0 

10    0    0 

40    0    0 

2     2     0 

36 

1 

4 

6 

No  returns. 

8 

•  • 

18    0    0 

5    0    0 

20    0    0 

5    0    0 

25       10 

3     *   .. 

4 

, , 

6  "     2 

20    0    0 

20    0    0 

40    0    0 

1  14    4 

20        8 

3 

10 

•  • 

12 

37  10    6 

23  10    0 

65     6    6 

8  18    6 

9       U 

5          4 

3 

8 

10        16 

9    0    0 

14    4    4 

47    0.   0 

3    5    5 

24 

6 

10 

3 

12  10    0 

5    0    0 

20    0    0 

1     0    0 

20 

4 

2  12    0 

, , 

No  return. 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
No  returns. 

13  13    0 

•  • 

20 

*6 

20 

is 

•  • 

25    3    2 

39    3    2 

3     0    0 

60       20 

11 

11 

•  • 

60        20 

89    0    0 

35    0    0 

100    0    0 

16  10    0 

24 

4 

57 

23  16    0 

14    0    0 

45    0    0 

6    4  10 

14       24 

1     *  .* 

30 

4 

24        18 

27    0    0 

21     7    4 

.  59  17    4 

1     5    0 

15 

•  t 

16 

5    0    0 

6    0    0 

2U    0    0 

0  10    0 

.  6 

10    0    0 

3    0    0 

10  12    0 

•  • 

45       30 

6  "   .• 

16 

10 

45  "  20 

50  10    0 

25    0    0 

35    U    0 

9    0    0 

•  • 

• » 

•  t 

,  ^ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

.  • 

26       27 

8 

22 

17 

42        44 

29    6  IH 

28  10    0 

40    0    0 

•  • 

40 

4 

12 

30 

61  10    0 

17    1     li 

42    4       I 

9    6     9 

20 

•  p 

•  • 

45 

•  • 

•  • 

20    0      ( 

12    0    0 

40       50 

20        14 

15 

26 

20        30 

No  return. 

No  return. 

Noijeium. 

No  return. 

22       21 

10 

•  • 

13 

10        10 

No  return. 

No  return. 

35    Q    0* 

• « 

17 

4 

6 

33    0    0 

22  10    0 

50  10    0 

6  10    0 

28       25 

6  "     1 

5 

11 

10          8 

20    0    Ot 

23    0    0 

43    0    0 

22    0    0 

30       20 

.4 

31 

18        11 

1  10    0 

8    3    5 

45    0    0 

•  • 

31 

1 

5 

52 

17  16    0 

0    8    0 

23    8    0 

• . 

51 

•  a 

31 

39 

30    0    0 

No  return. 

No  return. 

No  return. 

22 

•  • 

is 

1        30 

.16  "f    6 

18  *9  10 

45  10    0 

19  '6    9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

2    0    0 

•  • 

2    0    0 

•300 

t  Some  S.  & 
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Mr.  BeUairst  Report 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


SOXBRSKTSHI BS. 

Portishead      .     .     •     • 
,,        (Infants)   •     • 

Conton 

Yatton 

Clevedon 

Wevton  Zoylanrl  •  .  , 
Compton  Bishop  •  •  . 
High  Littleton  .  .  . 
Norton  St  Philip's  (In- 

fantii). 
Banwell     •      •     •     •     < 
Bridport    •     .     •     .     , 
Downside  •     •     .     •     < 
Midsomer  Norton 
Catcot        •     .     .     . 
Walcot      .... 

, ,     (Infants) 
E^ercreech      .     .     . 
Kast  Pennard       • 
Wiveliscomb  .     .     . 
, ,         (Infants) 
Elworthy   «... 


On  the 

liuok*. 


Boya.     Girls. 
56         56 


14 
38 
52 
67 


24 
30 
47 
60 


Awra|6 
Atteodance. 


Boys.     Givls. 
35        35 


48 

60 

77    80 

45 

65    51 

50    30 

107    74 

67    58 

66 


77    77 

15    22 

74    66 

104 

44 


12 
28 
38 
45 


21 
24 
25 
35 


Present. 


35 

40 

60    50 

30 


Read  Holy 
Scriptures. 


59 
36 
82 
50 


42 
20 
49 
45 


Pitminsier  .  • 
West  Bagborough 
Compton  Martin  • 
Middletoy       •     . 

OXKOROSHIRK. 

Witney  (Infants) . 


Tackley  .... 
Bicester  •  •  .  » 
South  Newington  •     • 

, ,  (Infants) 

Watli&gton  •  •  • 
Thame  (infants)  •  • 
Chipping  Norton  .     • 

Glougestbrshikb. 


69 
42 
57 
40 


Nailsworth  •  .  . 
Avening  .... 
Frampton  Cotterell  . 
Brimpsfield     .     .      . 

North  Cerney  .  . 
Tirley  .  .  •  .  • 
Ashc'hurch  .  .  « 
Frampton  on  Severn  • 
Frethern  •  •  .  • 
Charlton  Kings  •  . 
Twyning  .... 
Cheltenham,  St.  John's 


82 
21        36 

28 
..       100 

70 
84 


64 
60        70 
58        56 

49 

SO 
80 
60 
30        24 
40 


60 


57  67 
15  22 
60        60 

70 

38 


62 
34 
26 
40 


45 


Boya.     Girls. 

34        4J 

27 
19        23 
52        55 
51        43 

58 

48 

56        41 

9 

54        40 

30        10 

100 

44 
46 
189        80 

114 
51        €4 

44"     39 

72 
No  attend- 
ance ;  out  of 
repair. 
54 
34 
26 
38 


41 


Boya.     Giila. 
34         34 


Boya.Gula.  Boy8.0irb. 
10     10        7       1 


3 
29 
24 


6 
25 


25 
32        24 


36 

14        12 

63        32 

33        39 

17 


I>ia- 

•ylUbie. 


MODO- 

sy  liable. 


7 
11 


24 

7 

38 


31 
19 
36 


50 
75 


48 
79 


62 

16        31 

28 
90 

50 
65 


64 
50        60 
50        44 

33 

68 

30 

65 

26        20 


30 


35 
63 


30 
58 


31 
64 
10        23 

26 
..        59 

50 
65 


36 
58        68 
46        35 

41 

57 

36 

46 
29        22 

26 

27 
40        35 
72        51 


16 


30 
20 


20 


40 
7 

28 


46 


20 

27 

17        26 

24 

25 

28 

22        19 

16 

14 

.   19        15 

2        34 


10 
21     28 


15  .. 
7  5 
6     10 

12  24 
11 


8    28 

5      9 

26    38 


15 
9 


11 
..     22 


..    23 

is".. 


7  .• 
33 

8  6 


10 


18 

8 

11      9 

17    .. 


18    11 
10    12 


23 
17     11 


5  .. 
10  6 
19      6 

8  13 
27 


11  12 
4  4 
2    .. 

28 


24 
6 


11 

..    21 

24 

.  • 
..    26 

12".. 


14 

50 

19    14 

25 

33 


52      ! 

8      5  I 
6      I 

2o"24 
25    28 


on  the  Wutem  District. 
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• 

Write  OQ 

Rule  of 

CompoQad 
Rnlei. 

Simple 

Pnynento 
Children. 

Saliries. 

hip«. 

ThiM. 

Rales. 

and  other 
Sources. 

Bipenses. 

1 ' 

Sojn.    Girls. 

Bojrs*    Girts. 

Boyfl.'     Girls. 

Boys.     Girls. 

£.     M.    d. 

£.    t.  d. 

jT.    f  .    d. 

£.     ff.    d. 

1 

32       32 

7        11 

12         13 

18         21 

20'  5    0 

20    0    0 

52  16     0 

63     6     0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6     5    0 

11     0    0 

28  10     0 

11     5    0 

0         0 

•  • 

6          9 

10     0    0 

9    0    0 

15  12    0 

43    8    2 

5       12 

2 

4  "  .. 

6 

24     1     6 

10    0    0 

53  10    0 

10    0    2A 

30        16 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60    0  10 

11     0    0 

66    0    0 

15     7    0 

23 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

10    0    0 

No  returns. 

,, 

•  • 

26 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

29    0    0 

20    0    0 

20    0    0 

1     5    0 

18       18 

•  • 

16        24 

38        15 

24    0    0 

23    0    0 

55    0    0 

16  14    0 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18    0    0 

•  • 

15    0    0 

2    6    0 

31         5 

4 

6 

7          8 

46  17    8 

17    3    6 

48    4    0 

16  19    0 

14         8 

•  • 

•  • 

3        •. 

15  10    0 

12    0    0 

26    0    0 

1  10    0 

90 

13 

24        14 

28          9 

25     7    6 

28  11    4 

50    0    0 

15  15     1 

40       18 

2          1 

13          2 

16        39 

20    0    0 

8    0    0 

25    0    0 

. . 

27 

•  • 

11 

6 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

22  12    0 

1  14    2 

168       31 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

20       18 

•  • 

4          9 

3        14 

29    0    0 

20  17  11 

61     0    0 

45     1    4^ 

12 

•  • 

2          2 

.5          9 

5    0    0 

12    0    0 

17    0    0 

. . 

15       16 

•  •         •  • 

9 

27        10 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

30    0    0 

2  15    7 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12    0    0 

No  returns. 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

20 

•  ■ 

20    0    0 

72  10    0 

•  • 

is 

•  • 

14 

20  'o    0 

13    0    0 

33    0    0 

17  10    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16  10    0 

9    0    0 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

17    0    0 

•  • 

10    0    0 

24    3    5 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1    0    0 

No  return. 

10/.ftom 
rector  and 
payments  of 

ohildren. 

2    0    0 

8 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

^^ 

•  • 

28 

23  10    0 

12    0    0 

30    0    0 

5  10    0 

5 

•  • 

9 

9 

28  19    0 

.. 

30  16     0 

3  19  11 

f 

^  ^ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

, , 

• . 

.  • 

40 

•  • 

28 

28    0    0 

18  10    7 

35    0    0 

4  12     9 

•  • 

11     0    0 

8    0    4) 

19<    0    0 

3     0     0 

38"  ,. 

5  *'  .. 

14  "   .. 

30 

21  U     4 

32  17    0 

45    0    0 

8  10  10 

1 

14 

2 

10 

11 

30    0    0 

12     0    0 

45    0    0 

16    7    3 

44 

5 

8 

61 

•  • 

• . 

72    0    0 

• . 

22       12 

10          1 

11        19 

51    0    0 

22    0    0 

50    0    0 

.. 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18    0    0 

5    0    0 

U    0.    0 
S.  S.,3/. 

2    2    0 

39 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

5     5    0 

20    0    0 

25     0.    0 

25  17    3 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

16  12  10^ 

0    7    0 

20    0    0 

5  10    0 

25 

2 

12 

33    0    0 

12    8  11 

50    0    0 

7    0    0 

22       ., 

3          9 

•  • 

49    0    0 

21  10    0 

60    0    0 

•  • 

6 

4  10    0 

4    0    0 

10    0    0 

1     0    0 

14 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

55    0    0 

•  • 

19       30 

4 

17        15 

44    2    6 

24  10    9 

55    0    0 

•  • 

•  .       34 

16  '*   •. 

16        \7 

34        31 

22    0    0 

37  10  10 

120    0    0 

•  • 
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Mr,  BeUairs"  Rqtort 


,  NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Ontlie 
Bookt. 


Average 

Attondaoce. 


Present. 


Read  Holy 
Iteriptares. 


IKs'  Mono- 

•ylUble.       syUabie. 


Leckbampton  • 
Badgworth  • 
Chalford  .  . 
Haaham  •  . 
L.  Kissiugton 
G.  Rissingtun 
Lechlade  .  • 
Miaerden  .  . 
Stroud       •     . 


Boy*.     Girls. 
34        31 


Boy«.     Gifle. 
28         26 


15 
81 
103 


24 

92 

134 


10 
56 
65 


13 

52 

105 


,,  (Infants)  . 
Cam  •  .  .  . 
Caincross  .  .  • 
Gloftter,  St.  James's 

,,  ,,      (Infwits) 

Tewkesbury    .     '     •     . 

,,         (Infants)  .     • 
Kingsholme,  Gloster  (In- 
fants.) 

WORCESTKRSHIRB. 

Upton-on*Severn  (InfantK) 

Powick 

Malvern  W^s  .  .  • 
Bernard's  Green  •  •  . 
St.    John's,    Worcester 

(Infants.) 
Clifton-on-Teme  .     •     • 
Kiddetminster      •     .     • 
Dudley,  St.  James's  .     . 

,,  ,,       (Infants) 

Evesbam  .     *     .     . 

MONMOUTBSHIBB. 

Newport 


, ,  (Infants) 
Court-y-bella  •  . 
Pontypool       •     . 


60 

54 

141 

33 

86        84 


150 

96        80 

75        68 

123        72 

100 

172      120 
228 

90 


70 

49 

45        45 

55 

142 

50        42 

97        70 

4        21 

100 
85        84 


195      141 

106 

163 
170      137 


55 

40 

118 

27 

73        65 


100 

61        53 

60        47 

93        35 

80 

120        75 

170 

90 


50 

40 

26        25 

30 

100 

35        32 

70        45 

4        16 

90 
67        55 


145        95 
100 
108 

120        80 


Boys*     Girls. 

37         21 

16 
59        58 
57        92 

46 

54 
113 

20 
74        63 


116 
75        6j6 
60        47 
90        40 

106 

120        75 

178 
90 


64 
34 
33        34 
34 
80 

36        31 

73        47 

4         13 

87 
80        74 


135      113 

76 

113 

90        50 


Boyjk     Giiis. 

17  17 
11 

37         34 

18  40 
22 

19 

43 

14 

50        44 


29 
22 
76 


29 
22 
23 


Buy8.Girl8. 

8       6 

6 

12     10 

25    31 

9 

12 
40 

13**21 


20    18 
17     16 

47    49 


90        45 

40 
Infant  Sehool. 


17 

16         13 

26 

30 

14        14 

20        21 

1         12 

5 

52        37 


95        60 

'68 
90        50 


20    20 


6 
14      8 
O     O 

14 

14    14 
17     12 


11     21 


31     25 

22 
30    20 


Bc^s.  Girls. 

9        8 

5 

10        8 

60     54 

12 

23 

ao 

23"21 


24     14 
14     10 


10    40 


26 

15    24 

29 

98 

22     14 

60    37 

3      9 

95 

22    26 


69    56 

44 
50    67 


TREASURY 


Cornwall. 

St.  Austell 

Penzance  . 

r^udgrau   • 

Altarmun  • 

Lannceston 

Warbstow  (noregistration) 

Truro  (Boy«  alone)    .     . 

St.  Breage  (school  closed) 

Callington  (closed)    .     . 

St.  Ive's  (closed)  •     .     • 


96 
200 
80 
58 
70 

115 


35 


47 
79 
46 
66 
65 


88 
170 
57 
45 
55 

90 


38 
65 
30 
50 
62 


68 
160 
61 
39 
47 

SI 


31 
65 
30 
49 


26 


50 
130 
39 
30 
40 

55 


12 
38 
20 
40 
40 


14 


13     10 

12    16 

25     11 

28    19 

18    12 

23     4 

, , 

15    10 

, , 

15    22 

,, 

21 

16     .. 

44    .. 

I  »*»  ••  »U  ••  9X  .■  •»!/  ••  »U         ••  •«        •• 

Opened  since  with  100  on  the  books;  average  attendance  from 


1 


Oil  the  We^em  Didrict. 
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-Wrilfr  ca 

P«lMf. 


Rule  of 
Three. 


tund 


Simple 
Kulea. 


SubKripCioiui, 
Donaiiont, 
and  other 
Soureet. 


Payments 

of 
ChildcBO. 


a«isriM. 


Mitcellaneoui 
ExpetiM 


Boy>.     Olrb. 

8.         6 

12 

8 

17        18 

16 

65 

2 

36        23 


35  13 
20.  14 
51         12 


70        45 


eiy««     Giiit. 


Boye.     Qirii. 

11 

2    . 
20        14 


Boye*     Qiils.    £.     ••    A 


12        13 
10 

8 


16 
20 

1 
O 
18 


12 

16 

4 

O 

8 


95        60 

44 
50        20 


16 


30 


10 


36 


21 


14  4 

19        13 
26         12 


6  9 

5    . 
14 
9        29 
22 

77 

14  "*  44 


.53 
.8 
97 


56 


40 


O  O 

15        13 
O  O 

1 


16 

25  6 


O 

12 
O 
O 


15 


13 
18  6 


44 
13 
60 


110        50 


O 
8 

O  O 

10 


9 


3 
25 

I 
O 
13 


O 
20 
4 
O 
15 


65        57 

29* 

47         8 


18  13  6 

20    3  0 

32  12  0 

13  14  0 


25  15  11 
No  retams. 
nrom  a  gene- 
ral Parochial 
Faod. 

85    0    0 

64  14    If 

Included 
above. 

65  0  0 
73  0  6} 
20  0  0 


55  0  0 
16  *0  0 

58  7  0 
15  9  lOf 
15  9  10} 

87  8  m 


7  0  0 

9  19  1 

31  0  0 

30  0  0 


4  0  0 
25  16  2 

27  15  2 


17  17  10 

4  *6  Hi 
55  0  0 


25  0  0 

39  17  9 

5  0  0 


13  16  9 
10  0  0 

19  'o  0 


24  0  0 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

35  5  3 


158  11  6  26  8  0 
8  16  0 
31  18  11 
90  19  8  30  0  0 


40  0 
22  19 
53  0 
50  0 
32  0 
21  0 
72  12 
16  0 
75  0 


30  0 
59  0 
36  17 
130  0 


104  12 
85  8 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  18 

4  5 

46  14 

1  10 

1  8 


7  16  0 

55  0  0 

25  0  0 

43  0  0 


35  0  0 

35  9  1 

S5  9  1 

70  0  0 


107  8  0 

36  16  0 

90  0  0 

90  0  0 


11  14  8 
5  0  0 


42  15  10 
12  9  5} 


25  8  0 
3  '3  0 


9  8  104 
18  17  5^ 

8  *0  0 


20  7  7 


62  2  3 


?6  6  6 
22  4  0 


SCHOOLS. 


52 
ISO 
33 
30 
30 


6 
14 

6 
12 
26 


3 

40 

2 

5 

8 


15 

30 

6 

7 

6 


10 

•  • 
2 
8 


55 

80  to  90. 


51 
100 
14 
30 
20 

84 


12 
55 

's 

32 
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Mr.  Stairs*  Sepoii 


NAME  OP  SCHOOL. 

On  the 
Ikwki. 

Attendance. 

Preeent. 

RewlHoly 
Scripliires. 

Dis- 
syllable. 

Mono,  r 
S}Usble. 

DsTOIttHlRB. 

Boys.     Otils. 

Boys.     OiiIb> 

Boys.    Girls. 

Boyi.     Gills. 

Colyton  (Sunday  lehool). 

86        98 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

.  . 

.. 

Awliscombe  (boys)     •     • 

27 

21 

24        .. 

15 

12     .. 

•  ■ 

Bradninch       •     .     •     • 

58        64 

40        60 

17        25 

14        13 

15     14 

18    37 

Blackhauton  •     •     •     • 

98 

92 

. . 

94 

•  • 

24 

Bfeavy 

20 

15 

20 

8 

•  • 

12 

Ashburton  (Infants)  .     • 

..        80 

70 

13 

30 

.  • 

« • 

Bratton  Clovelly  •     .     . 

55 

45 

48 

35 

11 

9 

Beworthy 

32 

32 

12 

, , 

20 

.. 

42 

35 

18 

20 

11 

11 

Okehampton  •     .     •     • 

75        87 

55        55 

53        49 

51        53 

24    34 

,, 

(Infants)     . 

30 

28 

21 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

Colebroke  (no  registration) 

•  • 

40 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

Exbourne        •     •     •     • 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

20 

Black  Torrington       .     . 

40 

35 

.. 

25 

15 

•  • 

Bamitable  (Infants)  •     . 

180 

140 

124 

.  • 

.  • 

,. 

Northatn   •     .  -•     •     . 

40        49 

26        36 

28        30 

22        31 

•  • 

18    18 

DORSBTSHIRB. 

Winterboume  Whitchurch 

22 

17 

17 

7 

5 

10 

Dorchester  (Girls)     •     . 

..       145 

..       120 

..       125 

..        76 

..     27 

..    32 

Lytchett  Minster.     .     • 

31        42 

26        25 

19        21 

12        18 

9      7 

10   17; 

Poole  !•••••• 

80        60 

70        45 

73        44 

49        33 

1    27 

••     1 

Ibberton  (Sunday  school) 

46 

40 

• . 

•  • 

• . 

1 

•  • 

AlUngton  ditto     •     *     . 

60        80 

60        70 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

...     1 

Cattistock      •     .     .     • 

37 

30 

(Children) 
\  absent,  j 

15 

•  • 

22 

Osmington      •     •     •     • 

30        44 

27        33 

/ChUdren  \ 
\  absent. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

SOMBRSKTSBIRE. 

Bedminster     .     .     •     • 

200      131 

169        00 

169        90 

84        32 

45    34 

52    30 

Taunton.   •     •     •     .     . 

213      130 

..       118 

140        81 

56        40 

40    27 

lUl    53 

Shipton  Beauchamp  (no 

day  school) 
North  Petherton  .     •     . 

•  • 

•   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

126       160 

70        60 

74        53 

40        38 

14    c25 

20    18 

Limington       .... 

42 

37 

35 

26 

12 

4 

Ilchester,  no  day  school  (\n 

S.S). 

110 

•  • 

• . 

•  * 

.  a 

.. 

Kingsdon 

40 

24 

22 

29 

6     .. 

5    .. 

Wiucanton     «... 

88        77 

48 

48       52 

27        14 

19    22 

17     1 

OZFORDSBXRB. 

1 

Northleigh      •     •     •     • 

65 

60 

46 

16 

19 

21     1 

Leafield 

•  • 

.  • 

57 

33 

10 

9     ' 

Oxford,  St.  Gile^i's.   •     • 

70        74 

60        56 

43        52 

40        44 

« • 

•  . 

,,      St.  Aldate^s,     . 

58 

50        60 

46 

30        .. 

10     .. 

10   .. 

Little  Tew       .  ,  .     .     . 

35 

26 

18         .. 

4 

10     •. 

4    .. 

Knstone 

35        43 

23        35 

17        35 

17        16 

•  • 

..    18 

Aston  Rowant  (no  day 

school). 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

.• 

., 

V.     1 

Lewknor 

56 

45 

•  • 

16 

20 

20 

Olouobstbkbhirb. 

Horfield 

40 

29 

23 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Downend  in  Mangotsfield 

152        57 

110        48 

110        48 

•  • 

.• 

•  * 

OldSodbury*.     •     •     . 

50        50 

•  • 

•  •                •• 

•  • 

#• 

Campden  •     •     •     •     • 

66 

•  • 

•54        ..  1        .. 

•  • 

•  • 

1 9        (Infants)        • 

.  • 

•  • 

86 

1         «. 

•  • 

•  f     1 

*  Used  only  at  %  Sunday  Scboolt 
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Write  on 
Paper. 


Kiiltfof 
Three. 


Compound 
Rule*. 


Simple 
Rules. 


SubeeHptioiii, 
DonatWi, 
and  other 

Sources. 


Payments 

of 
ChUdrea. 


Satariet. 


Miioenaaeovi 
Kxpenaes. 


Boyi.    Girls. 


n      9 

32 

1 

20 

10 

11 

51       48 


25 
13  "  18 


4 
..       32 

12        9 
60       14 


12 


fioyi.     Glffa. 
1 


3 

4  4 


14 
'3 


10 


Boye.     Olrb. 

•  • 
2 

11 
10 

•  • 

9 

•  • 
2 

19        12 

18 

ie 


30 
50     *     6 


89 

38 

64 

23 

24 

•  • 

13 

4 

^ 

10 

18 

14 

25 

21 

16 

20 

30 

20 

4 

8 

4 

20 


10 
11. 


Boyi.     Girli. 

4  *'   , 
14 


19 

5 

12 

36        33 


21 
23  "  13 


4 

46 
10  9 

20        10 


12 


£.    ».   d. 


£.    «.   d. 


£.    «.   d. 


13 


6 
5  "  10 
1  "   .. 


24        19 
13 


16 


5 

2  2 


16 
10 


U 


75        18 
80        35 


14  4 

5 


22 
25 


14 
All 


3 


100    0    0 


£.    «.  d. 


?• 


126    0    0 


•  • 
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Mr-  BellaM  Report 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


On  the 
Boo^i. 


Average 
Attentiince. 


Present. 


Read  Holy 
Scriptures. 


Dis- 
9yllable. 


MOBO- 

syUable. 


GlOUCESTERSHIRK — COfl' 

tinue'd, 
Winstone  •     •     •     •     • 

Tetbury 

Rodborough  .... 
Si^ton  .•..•• 
Coleford  (Infants)  •  • 
English  Bicknor  •  «  . 
,,  (Inftints) 

Thorabury.     •     .     •     . 

Dursley 

,,  (Infants).  .  . 
Westerleigh  •  •  .  • 
Brockworth  •  .  •  • 
Painswick,  the  Slad  •  . 
Glo8ter»  St.  Katherine 
(Girls). 

Prestbury 

Newnhana  (no  day  school) 
Cinderford 

WoRCBSTSRSHIRE. 

Berrow 

St.  Martin's  (Boys)  Wor- 
cester. 
, ,  lower  room    . 

Worcester  (Girls) .     .     . 

Claines 

, ,     St.  George's*      . 

Broadheath,  Griuiley 

Hallow,  (endowed)     .     . 

Grimley  (National  School) 

Hallow  (Girls  school  with 
a  few  boys)  •     •     •     . 

Holt  and  Witley  .     •     . 

Stoke  Prior  (in  Sunday 
School  300  boys  and  300 
girls) 

Broomsgrove  (in  Sunday 
School  210  boys  and  190 
girls) 

Northfield       .... 

Bartley  Green,  in  North- 
field 

MoNMOUTHSniRB. 

Chepstow 

Tinteni  Abbey      ,     .     . 

A  new   school   is    under 
erection  at  Ponnewynwyd, 
in  which  are     .     « 


Boys.     Qirla.|Boyi.     Oitls* 

32 

no   110 

59    59 

40 

140 

41    55 

60 
100  65 
102  59 
76 
150 
34 
57 


22 


15 

125 

32   45 

45 
60    60 
80    46 

66 

90 

25 

46 


Boys.  Qifla. 
17 

47  '*  45 
9 

44 
29    34 

35 
63    54 
78    44 

58 

66 

30 

46 


38 
30 
56 


130 
39 
10 
46 


174 

196 
..   192 
40    41 
73    61 

50 
47    40 
31    23 


85 
30    27 

56  *'  40 

School  closed 

130 

160 
..        145 
30        25 
55        28 

46 
36        30 
21         14 


40 


53 


23 


48 


81        56 


150 
77 


67 
57 


55 


100 

45 


27 


50 
36 


20        35 


20        25 


116 
49 


49 
37 


94 
26 


35 
25 


150 


Boys.     Gida. 
6 


8 

17 

20        35 


24 
46 


85 
21 

39 


..       134 

33        21 

61        35 

58 


20 


44        26 


96        56 
62        26 


96        45 
17        14 


38 
36 


36 
46 


22 
12 
24 


15 
26 


100 
30 

21 
47 


56 
25 

28 


132 
15 
22 


fioys.Oirl«. 


16 
21     20 

2r'20 
66     13 


10 
10 

..     45 
12      5 

32     .. 


20 

26        25 

12  8 


24 


26 


45        17 


60. 
31 


70 
15 


26 
30 

11 


55 


20  17 

20  .. 

10  7 

13  20 


30     16 
10      9 


35 


Boy8.6idi. 
26 


41   91 


128 

12     , 
•23     1 

..    29, 
23    14' 

••     I 
15    13 


42 
106 


8      8 

11    18 

lU     .. 

16    29 

18 

12 

8      4 

2     1 

6      3 

3     3 

10 
16    32 

70    41  ' 

36    27  j 

6     4' 


16    13 
24    15 


60 


OH  tie  Wettwu  XHOriet. 
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Write  on 
Pkper. 

Rule  of 
Three. 

C«go„nd 

Simple 
Rules. 

Sabeeriptiooe. 

and  other 
Souroes. 

of 
ChUdren. 

Sidariet. 

Mleeellaneoos 
Ezpeneee. 

BojB.    QU]|. 

Boyf.     Qir\^ 

Bow.     Qi^ 

9(^    w** 

S.     $•    d. 

if.     «.    d 

$.    B.  d. 

£.     «.    d. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

♦  • 

•  « 

«• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 
14       11 

•  • 
2 

14  "  17 

..  ''  18 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  • 

30  "  13 
36       13 

•  • 
1 
12 

•  • 
14        18 

•  • 

..        16 

10 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

io 

6 

17 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 
11 

•  • 

«• 

10 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

•  ■ 

»• 

5  '7  11 

..       50 
10       12 

•  • 

..   "    4 

10  "  23 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

21  "  21 

•  • 
3          2 

•  • 
1          3 

20          4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  t 

• « 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  % 

•  • 

95       ., 

15 

55 

74 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  **  48 
21      12 
47      la 

•  • 

•  • 

17 
3 
6 

•  • 
12 
IS        12 
41        22 

*      •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

22  "  20 
4        % 

12 

•  • 

•  • 
2 
2 

12  "  10 
10          7 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  * 

•  • 

45       \7 

6 

20        .. 

25        12 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5        7 

10 

•  • 

•  •  * 

16        18 
«• 

•• 

40      :22 
SI        18 

4        17 

; 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60       St» 
16       fl 

16 

•  • 

16        20 

•  • 

30        ., 
15       13 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

15 

30 

30 

•  • 
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SlR^  Council  Office,  Whitehall,  14th  March,  1846. 

In  accordance  with  their  Lordships**  instructions,  I  have,  since 
the  date  of  my  last  Report,*  at  the  close,  of  February,  1845,  visited 
the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  aided  by  grants  from  the  Government,  which  are  dis- 

*  Report  on  British  Schools  in  the  North  of  England,  C.  E.  C.  Minutes,  1844, 
vol.  ii.  p.  429. 
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persed  throughout  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity^  in  the  eastern, 
south-eastern,  and  part  of  the  midland  counties  of  ^England,  and 
in  those  of  North  Wales ;  suspending  my  local  labours  in  the  in- 
spection of  these  schools  only  for  the  discharge  of  sUch  special 
duties  as  you  have  had  occasion  to  desire  me,  on  the  part  of  their 
Lot^dships,  to  undertake.  The  number  of  aided  schools  visited 
in  this  interval  has  been  102,  of  which  43  had  received  grants 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  ieind  59  from  the 
Treasury  (besides  six  which  had  received  grants  from  both),  to  a 
total  amoutit  of  20,389/.  10^.,  towards  mi^  election  of  school- 
houses^  which  have  cost  in  the  aggregate  76,643/.  13^.  2id.; 
being  ati  average  of  200/.  grantra  for  each  school,  towards 
766/,  8s,  9d.  expended  upon  each;  or  one-third  more>  both 
granted  and  expended,  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  average  of  the  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  already  re- 
ported. This  excess  arises,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  from  the 
larger  scale  of  the  school  premises,  and  from  the  greater  cost,  sub- 
division, and  solidity  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  df  square  yards  superficial  of 
school  space  provided  by  the  above  expenditure  is  22^720,  which 
gives  an  aVeri^gfe  of  227  square  yards  toisach  school,  while  the 
average  in  the  aided  schools  of  the  north  of  England  is  only  200. 
There  is  a  hke  trifling  excess  in  the  space  for  yards  and  offices ; 
being  338  squat*e  yards  on  the  average  in  the  more  southern  dis- 
tricts, and  294  in  the  northern.  Tne  average  cost  of  providing 
this  accommodation,  reckoned  on  the  school  space  only,  has  been 
3/.  7s,  6d.  per  square  yard  superficial ;  2/.  3^.  peir  child's  space  of 
six  square  feet,  and  7s,  6d.  per  square  foot. 

The  total  school  space  above  stated  is  divided  into  71  boys* 
schools,  60  girls'  schools,  14  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  rooms,  and  27  infant  schools,  of  which  1 5  are  in  connexion 
with  British  Schools,  and  12  form  separate  institutions.  In  the 
whole  there  is  accommodation  for  34,080  children,  on  the  Council 
Office  allowance  of  space,  viz.  six  square  feet  superficial  to  each 
child.  The  greater  number  of  instances  in  which  separate  school- 
rooms are  provided  out  of  this  space  for  boys,  and  tor  girls,  and 
frequently  for  infants  also^  causes  the  average  size  of  the  several 
school-rooms  to  be  less,  however,  in  these  more  southern  than  in 
the  northern  districts ;  that  of  the  boys'  school-rooms  being  151, 
instead  of  171  square  yards  superficial;  girls',  131,  instead  of 
146 ;  boys'  and  ^rls*,  81 ;  and  infants'.  111. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  96  of  those  schools  at 
the  time  of  niy  Visit  was  21,071,  the  stated  average  number  in 
attendance  16,600,  and  the  number  actually  present  lit  the  tiipe 
of  inspection,  14,886;  b^ing  eonsidembly.  more  than  twice  the 
aggregate  number  present  in  the  schools  already  reportedi  The 
average  is  160  in  all  the  roonis  of  each  school,  benig  21  more 
than  the  average  in  the  north  of  England ;  an  excess  proportionate 
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nearly  to  the  i^xdess  of  space.  There  is  stiUi  however,  room  in 
all  the  schools  for  about  double  the  average  attendance  in  them. 
Of  the  stated  average  number  in  attendance,  7933  were  boys  in 
separate  rooms,  3905  girls  in  separate  rooms^  1206  boys  and  girls 
in  the  feamie  rooms,  arid  2658  infants  in  their  own  rooms.  I  have 
met  with  no  large  sthools  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
room,  in  th^  more  southern  districts,  where  this  arrangement  is 
almost  exclusively  the  characteristic  of  the  Village  Schools,  not- 
withstanding that  there  are  five  possessed  of  it  which  are  not 
classed  under  this  head,  because  situated  in  small  towns,  or  pos- 
sessed df  a  hibhitorial  organisation. 

The  tbtal  ihcohae  of  95  of  these  southern  schools  is 
10,966/.  5j.  Ifrf.  ;  the  average,  115/.  8^.  8d.;  being  an  excess  of 
21/.  14*.  over  the  averagte  of  the  northern  schools,  chiefly  in  the 
items  of  sUbscrljJtions  and  collections.  Still,  upwards  of  one-half 
of  the  income  arises  A'oill  the  children's  payments.  The  effects 
of  the  higher  income  are  seen  chiefly  in  slight  accessions  of 
income  to  the  miasters  of  the  boys'  and  infants'  schools,  and  the 
mistresses  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  somewhat  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture upoii  repairs  and  materials;  the  total  outlay  being  usually  in 
trifling  exbesS  over  the  mi?ome,  and  averaging  119/.  5*.  2irf. 

Having  in  my  last  deport  described  the  principles  upon  which 
these  schodls  are  fbunded,  the  classes  into  which  they  may  be 
divided,  thl^  usual  condition  of  the  trust  estates,  the  mode  in 
which  the  schools  are  maintained  and  managed,  the  extent  to 
which  the  sdrroUudiiig  population  makes  use  of  the  advantages 
which  they  offer,  the  fees  paid  for  the  children,  the  sources  of 
income  and  objects  of  expenditure,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers, 
and,  in  fine^  ail  the  external  circumstances  which  influence  their 
condition,,  I  do  not  propose  t6  revert  to  these  subjects,  unless 
a  few  very  marked  peculiarities  may  appear  to  demand  notice 
Under  the  head  of  each  class  of  schools  as  I  endeavour  to  describe 
their  internal  ftt^cj,  the  experience  on  whieh  my  former  Report 
was  based  haVing  been  suflScient  to  render  the  statement  already 
^ven  one  of  general  application :  my  present  purpose  is  to  render 
in  bridf  ternls  that  actount  of  the  internal  life  of  the  schools  which 
I  have  visited,  and  of  their  probable  influence  on  the  character  and 
position  of  the  labduring  population,  whifch  is  required  by  ybur 
lettef  of  the  13th  bf  August,  1844. 

The  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  which  adhere  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  are 
act  exclusively  British  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  (usually  in 
separate  rooms),  as  my  previous  Report  has  shown.  They  com- 
prisie,  likewise,  infent  schools  for  the  younger  children  (sometimes 
attached  to  the  former  and  sometimes  separate  frotn  them),  which 
exist  in  most  of  the  towns  and  populous  places  where  sufficient 
subscriptions  can  be  obtained  for  their  support.  A  third  class 
consists  of  village  schools,  as  I  have  vetitnred  to  designate  all 
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those  situated  where  the  paucity  of  population  is  such,  or  the 
number  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  a  school  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  is  so  limited  that  boys, 
girls,  and  infants  have  to  assemble  in  the  same  room,  and  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  manner,  and  taught  in  such  methods,  as  the 
untrained  teachers  employed  to  instruct  them  may  find  it  expedient 
for  the  time  being  to  adopt.  In  short,  the  schools  which  adhere 
to  these  principles  are  of  every  calibi'e,  receive  children  of  every 
age,  and  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  every  variety. 

In  attempting  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  internal  condition,  it  would 
seem  incumbent  upon  me  to  direct  attention,  first,  to  the  class  of 
schools  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  important,  viz., 
the  British  Schools  of  the  towns  and  populous  districts.  And  yet 
these  are  so  connected  already,  and  are  so  rapidly  becoming 
yet  more  intimately  allied,  with  infant  schools,  that  these  must 
necessarily  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  them,  or  rather  take 
precedence  of  them  in  my  present  narrative ;  for  although  they 
come  last  in  the  history  of  schooling,  they  come  first  in  the  history 
of  the  scholar. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mother  of  a  working  man's  family, 
who  is  herself  perhaps  employed  in  some  branch  of  industry,  and 
almost  invariably  has  all  the  labours  of  her  little  household  to 
perform  in  very  narrow  space,  and  in  want  of  many  common  con* 
venieuces,  should  begin  to  consider  children  of  even  two  or  three 
years  old  very  much  '*  in  the  way  "  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  be  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  pence  per  week  to  have 
them  safely  bestowed  in  some  "  out-of-the-way  school ;"  an  ex- 
pressive designation  which  she  is  very  apt  to  give  to  the  little  con- 
fregation  of  infants  in  the  kitchen  of  some  neighbouring  dame, 
n  fact  she  very  properly  seeks  a  nursery,  and  is  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  ;  and  to  help  to  provide  for  her  an  airy,  healthful 
nursery  in  which  her  infant  children  shall  be  happy  and  safe,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  kindnesses  which  her  wealthier  neighbours  can 
offer  her ;  while,  at  the  same  time  they  may  render  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country  incalculable  benefits,  by  placing  these  little 
ones  under  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  implant  in  the  tender 
life  of  infancy  those  truthful  habits  of  heart  and  mind,  the  value 
of  which,  even  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  offspring,  the 
vexed  and  burdened  spirits  of  the  poor  do  not  always  com- 
prehend. 

No  evidence  of  the  groiyth  of  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of 
education  is  more  gratifying  or  conclusive  than  the  extent  to  which 
this  want  of  the  parents  has,  in  recent  years,  been  perceived  and 
supplied;  no  germ  of  moral  strength  in  our  uneasy  social  state 
is  more  hopeful  than  the  promptness  with  which  the  parents'  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  infant  education  thrown 
open  to  them.  No  efforts  to  carry  health,  aiid  peace,  and  hope 
amidst  the  teeming  population  of  our  smoking  towns  are  more 
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deserving  of  every  favour  from  the  State  than  these  which  seek  to 
open  a  way  for  its  ''little  ones**  to  Him  who  has  said  **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me.**  Not  that  these  schools  are  any 
of  them  perfect;  not  that  many  of  them  are  without  serious 
defects ;  not  that  the  '^  dames'*  from  whom  the  children  are  with- 
drawn are  always  without  affection  or  merit ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
little  world  of  the  modem  infant  school  is  one  with  which  no 
other  popular  provision  for  infant  education  will  bear  a  moment's 
comparison ;  and  in  the  course  of  improvement  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  embarked,  its  preparatory  labours  will  constantly  increase 
in  value  as  they  become  wider  in  scope  and  less  ambitious  in 
their  immediate  aim. 

Comparing  the  schools  under  teachers  of  earlier  with  those 
under  teachers  of  more  recent  training,  this  healthful  progress  is 
very  striking.  The  older  style  of  teachers  are  generally  found  in 
the  older  schools ;  and  to  these  must  be  allowed  the  merit  which 
they  claim  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  explore  this  now 
well-trodden  path  of  Christian  duty.  Though  deeply  sympathising 
with  the  earnestness  and  originality  of  a  few  of  these,  it  has  never- 
theless become  my  conviction  that  little  beyond  this  merit  can 
generally  be  allowed  to  them ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  desultory 
individual  efforts  should  be  outstripped  in  the  lapse  of  the  20 
years  which  has  occurred  since  the  first  infant  schools  were  esta- 
blished in  this  country,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  giffced  and 
faithful  minds^  such  as  have  co-operated  to  form  and  to  maintain 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  foremost  among 
whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Mayo. 

'  Previous  and  even  subsequent  to  the  date  of  its  formation,  some 
of  the  promoters  of  infant  schools  appear  to  have  considered  them 
merely  as  asylums  for  healthful  amusement,  under  some  degree  of 
discipline  and  moral  control — a  purpose  which  is  in  no  wise 
sacrificed  in  the  more  modem  schools.  Others  seem  to  have 
thought  they  presented  opportunities  likewise  for  mental  develop- 
ment>  and  some  processes  of  learning  to  read  and  ''  count  *'  were 
introduced  from  the  plans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  never  calculated 
for  infants  ;  while  others,  again,  struck  with  the  inappropriateness 
of  these  means,  alone,  to  implant  seeds  which  might  be  blessed  to 
bring  forth  a  vital  religion,  early  made  oral  instmction  from  the 
Scriptures  a  part  of  their  plan.  This,  though  made  so  predomi- 
nant as  almost  to  supersede  the  purposes  first  contemplated,  was 
yet  carried  out  so  cmdely  that  I  still  see  many  traces  of  its 
having  often  and  grievously  failed,  through  employing  scarcely 
any  other  faculty  than  the  memory,  and  exercising  it  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  words,  without  educating  the  infant  mind,  to  the 
remotest  conception  of  their  meaning. 

The  most  fatal  error  was,  however,  the  leaven  of  intellectual 
display  which,  whatever  the  subjects  for  its  exercise,  appears  to 
have  crept  into  a  good  many  of  these  establishments  of  earlier 
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foundation.  It  seems  to  have  produced  in  some  of  them  what 
do  not  know  bow  to  designate  otherwise  than  as  the  "  prodigy 
system^"  under  which  the  quicker  children  were  to  be  wonders  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  the  rest^  and  the  whole  school  in  which 
they  were  exhibited  one  of  admiration,  if  not  of  envy,  to  its  friends 
and  neighbours,  on  occasion  of  each  '^  examination/*  which  might 
more  truly  hare  been  designated  a  little  "drama/*  in  which  the 
cleverer  children  had  each  their  Httle  part  of  "  representation"  by 
rote.  Conceit,  envy,  and  fretfulness,  ill  restrained  by  feat,  were 
the  leading  moral  elements  of  such  a  system ;  and  stultifying 
verbal  repetition,  its  chief  intellectual  exercise.  Travesties  of  the 
language  of  science  vied  with  desecrations  of  that  of  Scripture,  and 
the  world  of  truth  was  shut  out  by  a  vieil  of  faniiliarity  with  its 
unvivified  formula).  Redeemed  as  this  has  always  been,  in  some 
degree,  by  cheerful  tunes  and  healthful  play,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template it  with  forbearance,  even  in  the  past,  only  as  a  first 
unsteady  step  in  search  of  a  right  path.  Happily  its  prints  are 
fast  disappearing;  and  the  higher  views  which  are  being  tnade 
national  by  the  labours  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School 
Society,  met  by  the  good  sense  of  local  committees  in  general,  and 
the  devoted  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  in  particular,  have 
opened  up  an  entirely  Hew  career^  in  which  infant  education 
cannot  fail  to  be  widely  extended  atid  greatly  improved. 

The  theory  of  all  the  more  modern  infant  schools  which  I  have 
visited  appears  to  contemplate  an  education  at  once  physical) 
intellectual,  industrial,  morale  and  religious.  The  occupations  of 
each  child,  of  whatever  age,  on  every  day  of  its  attendance,  are 
more  or  less  directed  into  all  these  channels.  In  that  of  religion 
all  the  others,  however,  are  made  to  unite,  with  the  view  of  its 
becoming  habitudl  to  the  children,  even  from  their  tenderest 
years,  to  look  through  Nature  up  td  Nature's  God,  to  pray  for 
mercy  through  a  Redeemer's  love,  and  from  the  midst  of  their 
feebleness  and  His  bounties,  to  ask  those  blessings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which  all  human  endeavours  for  their  improvement 
would  be  vain.  In  fact,  to  implant  good  habits  of  body,  heart, 
and  mind,  which,  under  these  blessings,  shall  grow  with  their 
growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  is  the  largest  part  of 
die  work  undertaken  by  the  best  infant  schools  for  those  portions 
of  our  juvenile  population  who  more  peculiarly  need  such  asylums ; 
and  to  make  them  effective  to  their  purpose,  both  thought  and 
money  have,  in  many  instances,  been  liberally  expended. 

Certainly  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  dames*  schools  to  refrain 
from  comparing  the  kitchens  in  which  they  are  held  with  the 
handsome  halls  provided  for  most  of  the  infant  schools,  or  the 
airy  yards  annexed  to  them  with  the  dirty  courts  and  alleys  into 
which  alone  the  former  can  turn  the  little  ones  for  external  air. 
The  manual  exercises,  the  march,  the  cheerful  song,  the  gym- 
nastic play,  tmder  a  superintendence  too  cheerful  to  be  fdt  as 
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oppressive  ;  these  kre  sources  of  health  and  vigour  with  which  the 
confinement  of  the  dame  school,  the  exigencies  of  the  mother's 
home,  or  the  vagabondage  of  tbe  streets,  has  nothing  to  compete. 
Again,  instead  of  being  stultified  in  the  first  dawn  of  its  capacities 
with  the  technicalities  of  writteti  language,  which  is  all  that  either 
parent  or  dame  aittempts  to  do  fbr  it,  the  little  one  in  the  infant 
school  is  interested  and  delighted  by  the  training  of  its  faculties  as 
they  are  successively  develbped,  beginning  with  that  of  perceptibn 
or  observation^  subservient  to  an  ever-restless  curiosity.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher,  the  familiar  objects  and  events  aroiind 
it  are  the  most  valuable  instruments  of  instruction ;  fbr  such  an 
one  can  find  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything."  Tb 
observe  arid  compare  common  objects;  to  recognise  them  in 
pictures  and  by  their  right  designations;  to  distinguish  each 
salient  feature ;  to  store  it  in  the  memory  under  its  appropriate 
name ;  and  to  find  in  each  new  wonder  a  new  evidence  of  God's 
bounty  ;  to  do  all  this  is  part  of  the  happiest  play  of  *'  babies ;" 
if  happily  they  are  in  the  hands  of  one  whb  knbWs  how  to  utifold 
the  drama  before  them,  to  habituate  theit*  fluctuating  minds  to 
order  and  obedience,  to  awaken  good  feelings  by  little  moral  and 
scriptural  stories,  illustrated  perhaps  by  pictures  of  the  most 
familiar  objects  and  scenes,  and,  above  all,  to  promote  and  super- 
intend their  amusements. 

Capable  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  the  several  qualities  of 
objects,  the  children  are  practised  in  distinguishing  and  naming 
colours  and  forms  on  cards  and  in  wood^  and  in  acquiring  ideas 
of  space,  direction,  and  relative  distance  from  the  objects  in  the 
school-room,  and  ultimately  from  those  around  it;  the  notions 
thus  acquired,  of  which  whole  schools  of  elder  children  are  often 
deficient,  being  reproduced  in  lines  upon  their  little  slates  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  drawing  them.  The  school  clock  is  a  fine 
subject  for  a<  lesson  oti  time^  as  also  is  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
rays  as  they  shine  through  the  windows ;  and  the  daily  discipline 
of  the  school  is  a  practical  application  of  such  lessons.  They 
are  also  required  to  gtoup  their  ideas,  and  to  discover  facts  of 
coincidence  and  sequence  in  them.  Reason  is  dawning  upon 
them^  and  it  mdy  now  be  stamped  for  life  with  habits  of  caution 
and  truth,  or  of  haste,  indolence,  error — in  fine,  of  self-deception, 
the  fertile  parent  of  imbecility  and  turpitude.  Every  earnest 
observer  of  childhood  is  painfully  aware  that  a  truthful  heart  is 
not  likely  to  remain  long  attached  to  a  vagrant  mind ;  and  the 
clearness  of  intellect  and  honest  use  of  language  which  the  best 
infant  schools  are  endeavouring  at  this  step  of  the  children's  pro- 
gress to  make  habitual  among  them,  (applied  and  subdued  as 
they  are  to  the  best  objects  and  the  best  purposes),  fbrm  a 
hopeful  foundation  for  their  future  happiness,  and  one  which 
has  been  too  comtnonly  undervalued. 

As  "  babies,"  the  children  are,  tintil  this  stage,  commonly  in 
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the  charge  of  an  assistant  teacher,  and  have  their  own  little 
gallery  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  or  in  a  separate  room,  and  come 
only  occasionally  upon  the  principal  gallery,  perpetually  under  the 
charge  of  the  responsible  teacher.  But  once  here,  they  are  brought 
under  a  higher  training  of  the  verbal  memory ;  they  are  made  to 
give  accuracy  to  the  terms  in  which  it  has  recorded  th^  results  of 
observation ;  and  there  is  carried  on,  more  or  less  perfectly,  a  con- 
temporaneous analysis  of  these  terms  of  common  language  into 
words  and  syllables,  and  into  the  sounds  and  parts  of  sounds 
denoted  by  letters,  with  the  use  of  these  signs  and  their  recom- 
bination into  written  syllables  and  words,  and  sentences  of  simple 
and  familiar  narrative;  appeals  to  the  senses  being  constantly 
made  to  correct  errors  in  the  ideas,  and  misuses  of  the  signs  and 
sounds  employed  to  convey  them.  Here  is  a  little  world  of 
labour,  requiring  both  time  and  patience ;  for  the  education  of  the 
faculties  must  still  bo  continued  during  the  time  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tvritten  speech  is  being  acquired.  Much  of  the 
drudgery  of  its  attainment,  however,  is  surmounted  with  cheerful 
activity  by  a  partial  employment  of  the  monitorial  system  at  little 
moveable  reading  stands,  placed  in  two  rows,  for  the  more  advanced 
boys  and  girls  respectively,  down  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  while 
the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  and  the  first  formation  of  syllables 
will  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  the  smaller  children,  seated 
on  the  gallery,  and  instructed  by  the  teacher  or  the  assistant,  with 
the  aid  of  a  reading  frame  and  moveable  letters.  The  little 
monitors,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  infants,  although  their 
duties  are  purely  technical,  commonly  exhibit  great  activity,  and 
no  less  propriety  of  behaviour.  The  advantages  of  mere 
"change"  are,  however,  no  small  part  of  those  arising  from  the 
monitorial  part  of  the  infant-school  system,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  for  the  study  of  a  succession  of  pictures  of  plants  or 
animals,  the  children  marching  and  changing  stations  at  brief 
intervals.  In  teaching  to  read,  there  is,  however,  very  little  use 
of  the  black-board  and  chalk  by  either  teachers  or  monitors,  by 
means  of  which  the  little  ones  might  learn  to  write  as  well  as 
read,  with  much  of  the  zest  of  an  amusing  puzzle,  in  lieu  of  being 
oppressed  by  the  wearisomeness  of  repetitions,  too  often  profitless 
for  want  of  attention  to  the  cards. 

Twice  a-day  are  all  the  children  above  the  class  of  babies 
thrown  into  this  monitorial  arrangement,  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  learning  to  read ;  but  the  real  education  of  the  children  is 
still  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct  intercourse  with  the 
teacher  ;  they  seated  on  the  gallery,  and  the  teacher  standing 
before  them  and  constantly  "performing,"  as  it  were,  in  sucE 
manner,  and  with  such  varieties  of  position,  attitude,  tone,  gesture, 
method,  and  bearing,  as  shall  best  warm  their  minds  to  the 
reception  of  the  new  truths  that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  them. 
It  is  certainly  a  high  art,  with  ready  sympathy  and  inexhaustible 
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tact,  to  draw  forth  the  children's  minds  to  the  field  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  awaken  them  to  a  new  truth,  first  by  getting  them  to 
express  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  which  they  already  possess 
that  lead  in  the  contemplated  direction ;  from  these  data  to  make 
them  sensible  that  there  is  something  beyond  which  they  have 
not  yet  seen ;  and  then,  when  warmed  by  curiosity,  to  convey  the 
new  ideas  in  the  manner  and  in  the  terms  which  shall  form  a 
perfect  conductor  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  who  yield 
themselves  completely  to  the  moral  moulding,  when  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  the  apparent  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  instructor. 
The  sympathizing  teacher  needs  no  caution  to  refrain  from  first 
presenting  subjects  to  the  children  in  elements  so  elaborately 
analyzed  that  they  cannot  recognise  them,  or  from  propounding  to 
them  abstract  principles  which  they  cannot  understand.  Such  a 
teacher  presents  to  them  a  plant  or  flower,  or  picture  of  an 
animal,  in  the  concrete,  as  nature  first  shows  it  to  their  appre- 
hensions; separates  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists  for 
separate  consideration,  and  shows  in  each  the  wisdom  with  which 
all  is  arranged  by  a  beneficent  Creator;  or,  reverently  reading 
and  familiarly  recounting  to  them  some  simple^  afiecting,  and 
instructive  passage  of  Scripture,  with  the  aid  of  a  picture,  leads 
them  to  an  analogy  with  their  own  lives  and  conduct,  as  exhibited 
especially  in  the  school  and  play-ground,  or  to  the  perception  of 
some  new  practical  truth,  to  be  stamped  upon  their  minds  by  a 
sacred  text,  in  terms  as  simple  as  the  truth  it  conveys  is  immu- 
table. Thus,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  are  they 
led  to  a  perception  of  God's  bounties ;  weaned  from  reliance,  in 
self-sufficient  ignorance,  on  the  treacherous  promptings  of  their 
own  hearts ;  and  habitually  directed  to  the  one  sole  Source  of  sup- 
port, of  hope,  of  guidance,  and  of  comfort. 

In  like  manner  the  teacher  will  give  them  the  history  of  some 
artificial  object  of  familiar  use;  show  them  how  the  world  has 
been  ransacked  to  procure  the  materials  for  it;  describe  the 
patient  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  the  ingenuity 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  men  to  convert  such  countless  trea- 
sures to  our  use ;  and  how  even  little  children,  who  receive  so 
much  from  the  hands  of  others,  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to 
employ  their  own  to  the  service  of  their  parents,  their  teachers,  and 
their  school-fellows,  since  to  seek  to  live  by  an  exchange  of  services 
with  each  other  is  the  greatest  practical  step  to  happiness  here  and 
hereafter,  while  the  first  abandonment  to  idleness — itself  a  fraud 
and  the  parent  of  frauds — ^is  the  surest  path  to  destruction.  These 
lessons,  too,  are  practically  enforced  by  employing  the.  little  fingers 
of  the  children  as  soon  as  possible  in  some  work  of  industry,  even 
though  valueless,  except  in  appearance,  such  as  sewing,  knitting, 
plaiting,  wrapping  parcels,  tying  knots,  &c. 

The  first  ideas  of  number,  which  are  merely  those  of ''  one"  and 
*'many,"  are  gradually  refined  and  extended  by  means  of  lessons 
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verified  and  checked  by  the  direction  of  the  sight  to  the  baIl-fr&iQ«> 
with  which,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  children  become  so 
faraiUar  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  thei?i  to  attend  to  it;  and 
appeals  to  their  own  fingers  and  toes,  to  the  frames  of  glass  in  the 
windows,  to  pebbles,  to  beans^  to  the  number  contained  in  a  little 
group  or  two  of  their  schoolfellows  on  the  floor,  re-arranged  in 
various  combinations  of  number  before  th?  remainder  seated  in  tl^e 
gallery,  would  ofteq  be  more  effecius^).  Indeed^  the  i^deas  of  num- 
ber will  be  much  ino;re  clearly  conveyed  if  the  exercises  be  upon 
a  variety  of  objects^  so  that  they  are  fan^ili^^r  ones«  not  challenging 
observation  on  their  own  account,  but  inerely  by  their  grouping. 
Notions  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  are  very  soon  obtained ;  but  it 
is  some  time  before  those  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  by  equal 
groups,  or  Multiplication  and  Division,  becoine  familiar.  To  asso- 
ciate the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to  tei^  with  the  Arabic  nupaerals 
is  part  of  the  work  of  the  reading  drafts ;  but  h^re>  again,  is  wanting 
more  eo^ployment  of  the  black-board  or  the  slate  on  which  to  ^x^W 
them. 

As  the  children  advance  in  years  and  capacities,  it  is  the  teacher's 
object  to  make  their  instruction  more  and  more  systemc^tic  and 
comprehensive ;  hut  with  an  attendance  so  fluctuating  as  that  of  the 
infant  schools  generally,  and  with  no  possibility  of  classification  for 
collective  instruction  beyond  the  separation  of  the  mere  '^  babies'* 
from  the  rest,  it  is  exceedingly  difi^cult  to  pursvi^  a  course  of  steady 
development.  Unable  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  the  on^ 
comprehensive  train  of  ideas  conveyed  to  s^ny  number,  even  of 
the  older  children,  is  an  outline  of  Scripture  history  and  Chris- 
tian doctnne ;  but  grasping  still  at  something  further,  a  cl^ss  of 
children,  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  ^ge,  will  generally  be  found 
in  each  infant  school,  wl^ose  reading  has  been  carried  h^jFond  the 
cards  and  first  easy  lessons,  and  who  are  using  the  Testaipent. 
To  these  some  express  instruction  is  given;  they  are  generally 
learning  also  to  write  u^ copy-books;  they  are  proceeding  with  the 
first  rules  of  arithn^etic  on  the  slate :  and  they  serve  as  monitors 
of  the  little  reading-classes,  and  the  elder  even  aa  occasional  baby- 
teachers.  Indeed,  where  there  is  a  very  poor  population  in  whioh 
the  children  go  very  early  to  work,  as  in  the  agricultural  vill^ea  and 
in  the  poorest  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  all  the  education  which 
the  parents  consider  that  they  can  allow  to  their  c]|;uldren  is  required 
from  the  infant  school,  if  there  be  one,  in  supersedence  of  the  danae 
school,  to  which  alone  recourse  would  otherwise  be  had ;  nor,  in 
fact,  do  the  parents  generally  perceive  much  difi*erence  between 
them,  so  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  the  children  having  acquired 
the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  writing,  and  ''  couinting,*'  which 
is  all  that  they  can  recognise.  The  proper  business  of  the  infa^Qt- 
school  is,  however^  greatly  neglected  or  impeded,  where  thia  class 
of  older  children,  instead  of  being  merely  those  required  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  monitors,  is  proportionably  very 
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numerous ;  in  which  caae  the  teacher's  attention  and  labours  are 
completely  distracted  and  unhinged^  so  totally  dissimilar  is  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  required  for  it  and  that  demanded  by  the 
general  public  of  th^  infant  school ;  and  yet  the  older  style  of 
schools  appeared  all  to  ha?e  strong  tendencies  to  encourage  a 
ahow-dass  of  elder  children,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the 
ffreat  mftss  qf  the  school,  even  when  the  necessities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood presented  no  peculiar  temptation  to  the  teachers  to  fall 
into  such  a  system. 

In  spite,  howev?r»  of  all  this  want  of  steady  attendance,  of  syste- 
matic classi&cation,  and  therefore  of  consistent  progress^  the  modem 
infant  schools  are  doing  much  for  the  formation  of  a  healthful  cha- 
racter, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  so  restrained  from  degeneracy 
into'^  forcing"  processes  that  the  technical  accomplishments  of  the 
children  do  not  surpass  those  which  the  parents  expect  them  to 
acquire  in  any  dame  school.  By  ''  object ''  lessons,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  moral  perceptions,  the  children  ^r^  taygh^  to  acquire, 
from  surrounding  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  their  own  brief 
and  fleeting  lives«  materials  without  which  the  language  of  Scripture 
itself  would  be  to  them  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinl^liog  cymbal. 
JBy  their  '^  Bible  *  lessons  they  are  early  induced  to  watch  and  to 
interrogate  their  own  conduct  and  their  own  hearts;  even  the  brief 
anarchy  of  the  play-ground  furnishing  to  the  teacher  endless  indi- 
cations of  those  points  to  which  the  practipal  lessons  derivable 
from  it  h^ve  to  be  brought  home.  Emulation,  it  is  true,  is 
awakened,  but  it  is  an  emulation  tp  rise  in  the  affections  of  the 
teacher^  who  perpetually  seeks  to  direct  their  view  to  the  Cross; 
and  th^  intellect  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  with  a  cautious  truthfolnessi, 
which  does  much  to  vivify  the  religious  instruction,  and  thus  to 
obliterate  one  of  the  most  painful  characteristics  of  the  great  ma- 
jprity  of  our  popular  schools.  It  is  the  nnintelligent  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  to  which  I  refer ;  ^qd  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
unintelligent  is  necessarily  ^in  irreverent  reading  of  them,  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil  will  not  he  easily  overrated.  This  growing 
amendment  will,  I  hope,  be  blessed  to  become  a  ropt  of  living 
prinpiples,  defined  by  those  forms  of  ^und  words  which  it  is  our 
ffreat  privilege  to  inherit,  and  not  iiddm  by  their  yain  repetition. 
If  good  dispositions  s^nd  good  habits  are  to  survive  a  removal  from 
the  arti^ciai  atmosphere  of  the  schopl,  they  must  have  a  rallying 
point  in  siich  principles;  and  to  cause  these  to  take  hold  upon  the 
n^inds  of  the  children  the  most  powerful  meaps  possessed  by  the 
teachers  is  for  themselves  ever  to  ^t  upon  them  in  the  presence 
of  their  tender  charge. 

Where,  indeed,  but  in  the  Scriptures,  shall  the  Christian  teacher 
see^  an  unfailing  support  for  that  humh)e,  peaceful,  firmness  of 
temper  which  is  necessary  even  to  the  moat  affectipnate  disposition^ 
in  the  management  of  children,  wayward  in  proportion  to  the^r 
infancy ;  or  whence,  as  from  them,  can  be  drawn  such  s^  yariety 
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of  food  for  the  infant  mind^  so  easily  assimilated  to  every  age, 
capacity,  and  circumstance.  In  promoting  a  system  of  education 
thus  wholly  drawn  from,  based  in,  or  illumined  by  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  the  friends  of  the  infant  schools  certainly  establish  a 
tacit  claim  to  every  aid  and  assistance  which  the  State  can  render 
them ;  the  more  strong  because  the  parents  of  the  children  them- 
selves are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  real  value;  and  yet  stronger,  if,  by 
frequent  exhibition  to  those  parents  of  the  good  effects  of  its  opera- 
tion, their  own  hearts  shall  be  touched  on  the  side  where  pride 
presents  no  impenetrable  mail ;  a  result  of  which  the  individual 
instances  are  not  few.  It  would  sanction  an  unfair  method  of 
reasoning,  however,  to  adduce  instances  of  individual  improvement 
through  the  influence  of  infant  schools ;  because  their  moral  effects 
are  not  concentrated  but  dispersed,  and  necessarily  unrecognised 
by  the  parties  upon  whom  they  are  most  strongly  operating ;  and 
no  such  evidence  is  required  to  prove  that  it  is  a  good  service  to  the 
State  to  lay  the  foundoHoTis  of  a  wisdom  unto  virtue  here,  as  well 
as,  with  God's  blessing,  unto  salvation  hereafter.  It  is  a  work 
which  many  are  now  endeavouring  to  forward,  without  any  vain 
impatience  to  witness  instantaneous  and  concentrated  results ;  it ' 
is  one  which  they  are  happy  in  considering  as  theirs  to  do,  without 
staying  to  measure  every  obstacle,  real  and  fancied,  before  making 
the  attempt  to  remove  even  one  of  the  number. 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  modem  schools  does  not  arise  out 
of  any  superiority  of  accommodations  or  of  external  circumstances. 
The  41  infant  schools  which  I  have  visited,  have  been,  as  a  whole, 
the  objects  of  an  expenditure  yet  more  liberal,  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  made  by  Government,  than  that  noticed  in  my  last 
Report,  in  the  case  of  eight  only  of  them.  Whether  attached  to 
British  Schools  or  forming  separate  institutions,  whether  in  the 
north  or  in  the  south  of  England,  the  average  area  of  the  school- 
rooms is  still  the  same,  being  119  square  yards,  which,  on  the 
Council  Office  allowance  of  space  would  suffice  for  178  children. 
Twenty  of  these  infant  schools  form  separate  institutions,  towards 
erecting  the  buildings  of  which  the  sum  of  2016/.  was  advanced, 
at  different  times,  by  Government,  being  an  average  of  nearly  101/. 
to  each.  The  total  outlay  for  site,  buildings,  and  first  fittings 
amounted  to  8098/.  2s.  8d.,  giving  an  average  of  404/.  18*.  Irf. 
for  each,  or  just  four  times  the  amount  granted  by  Government. 
The  greatest  deficiency  is  in  regard  to  play-yards ;  the  area  available 
for  offices  of  every  description,  approaches,  and  yards  being  no 
more,  on  the  average,  than  twice  that  of  the  school-room,  measured 
within  the  walls,  or  239  square  yards.  Those  attached  to  the 
British  Schools  generally  have  the  use  of  the  girls'  yard,  which  is 
seldom  of  much  wider  extent,  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  are  there 
any  apparatus  for  the  little  gymnastic  exercises  adapted  to  the 
years  of  early  childhood.  The  total  outlay  upon  the  schools  built 
for  infants  averages  alone  3/.  8«.  3rf.  per  square  yard  superficial  of 
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internal  space;  2/.  5;.  6c{.  per  child's  space  of  six  square  feet; 
and  7s.  7d.  per  square  foot.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  separate 
account  of  the  outlay  in  the  erection  of  the  21  infant  schools 
attached  to  British  Schools,  because  the  outlay  is  all  included  in 
a  general  statement,  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  grouping 
of  the  schools  economises  about  one-fourth  of  the  above  expendi- 
ture, in  proportion  to  each  child's  space. 

The  total  area  of  the  41  school-rooms  is  no  less  than  4871  square* 
yards,  offering  space  for  7306  children ;  but  the  number  on  the  books 
of  those  infant  schools  which  I  found  in  operation  was  only  5068, 
the  average  attendance  4158^  and  the  number  actually  present  at 
the  time  of  inspection  4007.  When  eveiy  correction  has  been  made^ 
the  true  statement  with  regard  to  attendance  is,  that  in^ile  the 
schools,  on  the  average,  present  accommodation  for  178  children 
in  each,  the  number  on  the  books  is  141,  the  average  attendance 
106,  and  the  average  number  actually  present  at  inspection  105, 
which  is  somewhat  imder  two-thirds  of  the  extreme  attendance  for 
which  the  rooms  are  calculated,  and  allows  upwards  of  one  square 
yard  superficial  for  each  child.  This  attendance  is  in  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  space  provided  than  that  which  will,  I  think,  be 
found  in  any  other  class  of  public  schools  for  the  labouring  classes 
in  England,  and  bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  popular  regard  for 
those  now  under  consideration.  The  school-rooms  generally  are- 
not  only  of  the  ample  dimensions  which  I  have  stated,  but  in  height, 
warming,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  are  usually  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion yet  provided  for  children  of  any  age,  though  there  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  one  instance  in  which  the  infant  school  is  put  into  a  base- 
ment story  of  a  very  cellar-like  character.*  The  greater  number 
of  the  children  are  brought  into  them  at  the  most  infantile  ages ; 
and  the  usual  weekly  fee  is  Id.,  \\d„  and  2d.\  but  in  two  in- 
stances it  is  3c{. ;  a  fee  which  is  paid  at  Cleckheaton  by  the  factory 
workers  and  mechanics,  and  at  Islington  by  the  small  shopkeepers 
and  skilled  artisans,  who  chiefly  avail  themselves  of  the  school. 

In  the  20  infant  schools  which  are  separate  institutions,  (Hie-half 
of  the  current  income  is  supplied  by  the  pence  of  the  children,  and 
the  other  half  by  subscriptions ;  the  produce  of  the  former  averaging 
26/.  1*.  3(7.  per  school,  and  of  the  latter  27/.  lbs.  2d.;  the  total 
income  of  the  whole,  including  some  trifling  endowments,  and 
other  advantages,  amounting  to  10582.  3^.  4d.^  and  the  average 
to  55/.  13^.  lOd,  The  total  of  the  expenditure  is  stated  at 
1 109/.  2*.  7id.y  and  the  average  at  58/.  7s.  6(/.  For  a  classification 
of  the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  I  must  beg  to  refer  to  the  tabular 
statements  annexed ;  but  the  classes  into  which  the  teachers  may  be 
divided,  and  the  scale  of  their  remuneration,  demand  especial  notice. 
Eleven  of  the  41  schools  have  male  teachers,  each  commonly 
assisted  more  or  less  by  his  wife,  rather  in  the  character  of  an 
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assUiant  mistress  than  of  a  responsible  tefusher.  The  emoluments 
of  thes^  teachers,  including  what  mfiy  be  considered  as  di|e  to  the 
fp^^le  assistance  tbu^  rendered,  and  which  is  requisite  in  every 
infant  school,  average  68/.  lU.  84*  per  annum,  besides  a  habitation 
rent-free  in  six  put  of  eleven  cases.  In  all  the  other  schools,  expept 
the  twp  whiph,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  not  in  operation,  I 
found  a  female  teacher,  aided,  in  12  instances  out  of  28,  by  an 
assistant  mistress,  and  in  one  iqstance  also  by  a  second  assistant ; 
the  average  eniolum^nts  of  the  head  teacher  being  35/.  11^-  2(/. 
per  annum,  with  a  habitation  in  four  cases ;  while  those  of  the 
assistant  teachers,  where  en^ploy^d^  averaged  71  4«.  5c/,  per  annum» 
without  any  other  advantages.  Thus  the  emoluments  of  p.  female 
teacher  are  about  half  those  of  a  m^le  teacher,  or,  with  an  assistant^ 
\rhich  she  should  have  in  almosst  every  qase^  stiU  under  two-thirds ; 
^,  difference  which  appears  to  weigh  more  apd  more  decisively 
with  the  local  committees  in  fs|,vour  of  the  employment  of  female 
ti^chers  ;  for  the  male  teachers  are,  with  three  exceptions,  either 
of  the  older  school  pf  training,  or  altogether  untrained  teachers. 
The  allowances  to  monitors  in  infant  schools,  except  in  that  pf 
Mrs.  A.  Pea^e,  of  Darlington,  ^re  confined  to  triflhig  payments  to 
an  elder  g^r),  in  the  character  of  an  assistant  mistress,  and  these 
occur  in  the  case  of  only  two  schools.  The  following  table  shpws 
the  sex  and  trapping  of  the  responsible  tef^chers  in  the  41  schools 
now  under  notice^  in  columns  wbich  ar^  arranged  in  ^  sucoessiou 
nearly  according  with  that  of  tl^e  peripds  at  which  the  teachers  have 
received  their  present  appointments  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  tendencies  which  it  indicates : — 


Teamen. 

Whether  trained,  and  where. 

T4Hal 

of 

Sehoolfr 

S«s. 

Un- 
trained. 

Various 
Provincial 

Infant 
Scho'oli 
of  early 

Date. 

Means. 
Wdgwny. 

British  and 
London. 

Normal 
School, 

Olas. 

gov. 

Kadare 
Place 
InsHtn- 

iSn. 

noma  and 
Colonial 
Schools, 

Gray'a-lnn 

London. 

Males    . 

Females. 

1 

2 

4 
3 

3 

1 

•  • 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
18 

11 
28 

Total, 
yaeant  . 

3 
•  • 

7 
•  • 

4 
•  • 

•  • 

2 
•  • 

1 

•  • 

20 

•  • 

39 
2 

Itotal  of  Schools 4,    1 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School 
Spciety  is  required  to  supply  trained  teachers  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  current  appointments.  My  experience  heretofore  has  supplied 
me  with  no  grounds  of  argument  for  or  against  the  employment  of 
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either  sex  as  Wwt  school  tQaeber9>  for  I  found  good  schools  and 
bad  schools  under  teachers  of  both;  the  character  of  each  appear* 
ing  rather  to  depend  upon  the  date  and  place  of  their  trainings 
than  upon  any  other  constant  quantity.  Certainly  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  the  schools  under  male  than  of  those  under  female 
teachers,  are  in  inferior  condition*  but  this  result  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  cause  just  specified.  There  is^  however* 
the  unvarying  element  of  cheapness  in  the  employment  of  females ; 
and  when  possessed  of  a  healthful  frame  and  a  healthful  character* 
it  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  female  teacher  had  a  sympathetie 
sway  over  the  minds  of  the  children  as  complete*  though  less  vigo- 
rous^  than  that  exercised  bv  the  more  purely  mental  force  of  the 
male.  It  is  true  tfiat  this  ^ee  enables  a  man  to  keep  up  a  vigo^ 
reus  attention  among  a  larger  body  of  children*  and  for  a  longer 
tioae ;  but  if  the  sum  requisite  to  pay  him  a  proper  salary  be 
available*  the  diversity  of  ages  and  capacitiea  whidn  exjst  in  almost 
every  numerous  in&nt  school  will  dictate  the  importance  of  em* 
ploving  it  rather  in  the  multiplication  of  teachers  whose  services 
will  be  available  for  a  proper  olassifieatioa  of  the  children*  than  in 
paying  for  the  s^vicea  of  one  of  greater  bodily  resources,  when^ 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten*  if  all  the  children  be  assembled  together 
in  the  same  gallery*  what  he  addresses  to  one-half  will  be  wholly 
unfitted  to  the  capacities  of  the  other,  who  necessarily  become 
iinoocupied*  uneasy*  and  unhappy*  The  course  which  the  pro- 
motera  e^ad  patrons  of  infant  s«^ools  generally  are  adopting*  appeara 
therefore  to  booae  chaUeoging  approval  rather  than  giving  cause 
for  regret,  provided  that  the  expenditure  on  teachers  prove  as  liberal 
only  as  tihat  qp  tb^  school-rojoma;  «ad  surely  the  moral  agency 
ia  as  valuable  as  the  material  means  to  the  great  end  in  view. 
Although  there  n^ay  be  a  wise  economy  in  emploving  female 
teachers,  there  h  none  in  underpaying  them ;  and  unless  there  bo 
a  general  improvement  in  the  salaries*  it  ia  not  to  be  expected, 
I  think*  that  a  more  efficient  body  of  teaehera  can  be  induced  to 
eaiter  in^  or  entei^ing^  to  remain  in*  the  profession  of  infant  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  bare  justice^  however*  to  observe*  that  there  is  little  want  of 
devotioa  to  theii:  duties  in  any  dasaof  the  present  teachers.  Their 
greatest  deficiency  is  in  early  education.  Again*  while  many*  in 
aptitude  to  teacl^  are  decidedly  gifted,  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  there  is  a  want  of  energy  to  continue  the  exertion*  even  where 
th^  powers  are  not  at  all  sapped  by  vanity ;  and  to  the  credit  of 
thQ  iusi^itudona  mentioned  in  uie  preceding  table*  I  ought  to  state 
that  conceit  prevails,  among  the  teachers  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  training  which  they  have  received.  The  more  ignorant 
they  are  of  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
devolve  upon  them,  the  more  self-satisfied  are  they  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  accustomed^  technical  routine. 

Of  an  infant  school*  above  every  other,  it  may  be  assert^  that 
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*'  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school  ;**  and  in  rapidly  glancing  at  the 
groups  into  which  the  41  schools  now  under  consideration  arrange 
themselves,  according  to  the  training  of  their  teachers,  we  shall 
find  a  ^reat  difference  between  what  is  coniemplated  in  the  best,  and 
what  is  accampluhed  in  the  majority  of  them.  It  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  howeirer,  that  those  schools  which  are  now  doing 
least  for  infant  education  in  its  best  sense,  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  comparatively  early  date,  and  conducted  by  teachers  among  the 
best  of  the  time  when  they  were  first  employed  by  their  several 
committees,  upon  whom  they  have  the  claims  of  old  servants. 

The  schools  under  the  teachers  classed  in  the  three  first  columns 
of  the  preceding  table  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  by 
a  marked  inferiority,  not  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
them,  but  in  classification^  order,  discipline,  methods,  and  even  the 
cleanliness  of  the  children,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population  surrounding  each.  ''^  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  want  of  energy  or  industry  among  the  teachers  of  these  schools ; 
and  some  of  them  have  shown  an  amount  of  original  contrivance 
and  ready  tact  in  the  pursuit  of  independent  plans  of  teaching  ; 
which,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Union  Place  School  at  Norwich, 
is  deserving  of  great  commendation.  Their  prevailing  defect  is  a 
want  of  better  training  in  the  methods  of  assimilating  truth  to  the 
infant  mind;  and  a  disinclination  to  seek  it,  in  the  conviction, 
natural  even  to  the  most  original  intellect,  when  sequestered  in  a 
little  dominion  of  its  own  (though  one  only  among  infants),  that  it 
is  impossible  to  profit  anything  by  attention  to  the  '^novehies*'  of 
others. 

What  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  schools  from  which 
this  class  of  teachers  drew  their  first  ideas  I  am  unable  to  state, 
but  the  notions  of  infant  education  upon  whidi  they  are  generally 
acting  are  much  too  '^  intellectual,'*  in  the  most  perverse  sense. 
Children  shut  up  within  four  walls  from  the  spontaneous  use  of 
their  senses  on  the  objects  around  them,  here  obtain  no  cultivation 
of  their  faculties  of  observation  in  connexion  with  the  language 
which  they  are  taught^  beyond  being  occasionally  required  to  give 
hard  names  for  the  qualities  common  to  every  object  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  as  "  natural,  artificial,  opaque,  elastic,  inflam- 
mable, porous,"  &c.  But  they  are  required  to  work  very  dog- 
gedly in  reading-drafts  on  the  old  plans,  and  to  learn  off  by  heart 
texts  and  recitations,  which  they  do  not  understand,  to  be  repeated, 
in  display,  before  the  whole  school ;  a  method  of  which  the  ill 
effect  is  not  lessened  by  Scripture  words  and  sacred  subjects  fur- 
nishing the  matter  of  its  exercise.  Texts  there  are  in  abundance 
which  should  be  as  familiar  to  the  lips  of  childhood  as  to  the 

*  Bankmeadow,  Manchester ;  Cleckheaton ;  Lower  Moseley-street,  Manchester ; 
Union-place,  Norwich;  New-street,  Deptford;  Hart-street,  C u vent-garden ;  Latimer 
School,  Mile-end;  Haggerstooe;  Hadleigb;    St.  Miles,  Norwich. 
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thoughts  of  age ;  but  their  force  requires  opeuing  to  the  infant 
mind ;  and  it  is  little  better  than  casting  them  by  the  wayside  to 
plant  such  words  not  in  the  conscience  but  in  the  vanity  of  the 
tenderest  age.  Geometry,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
set  to  music,  without  any  mentionable  use  of  the  slow  processes 
by  which  alone  any  of  the  simplest  ideas  in  them  can  be  conveyed, 
are  not  less  hopeless  as  means  c^  instruction.  The  authors  of  the 
manual  most  commonly  employed  in  this  class  of  schools*  seem 
never  to  have  contennplated  quite  so  raw  a  use  of  the  materials 
which  they  have  collected,  and  which  form  a  useful  compendium 
of  hints  for  one  teaching  the  highest  classes  of  an  infant  school ; 
but  in  effect  the  instructions  of  those  who  use  it  assume  that  the 
faculties  of  the  children  have  attained  a  development  which  their 
labours  tend  rather  to  repress  than  encourage. 

A  sound  upon  the  ear  is  caught^  however,  just  as  soon,  and 
repeated  far  more  readily,  than  an  idea  in  the  mind ;  answers  to 
the  accustomed  queries  are  obtained  from  a  limited  number ;  and 
a  class  of  elder  children,  who  ought  not  to  be  in  an  infant  school 
at  all,  are  polished  up  into  wonders  of  reading,  writing,  and  repeti- 
tion for  visitors  on  show  days;  distracting  their  attention  from  the 
failure  in  what  is  really  the  work  of  the  infant  school,  as  much  as 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  that  class  distracts  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  from  his  proper  duties.  With  all  this  intellectual  pressure 
upon  the  powers  of  mere  technical  memory,  the  reading  (age  for 
age)  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  the  better  infant  schools ;  the 
writing  is  restricted  to  the  show-class  of  monitors ;  and  the  religious 
knowledfi[e  is  grievously  too  verbal  and  too  much  restricted  to  the 
elder  children.  The  latter,  however,  acquire  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Fall,  and  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
the  earnest  convictions  of  the  teachers  themselves  appear  to  awaken^ 
in  some  instances^  a  serious  regard,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
instruction  passes  unheeded  over  the  younger  children.  The  latter, 
still  encumbering  the  large  gallery,  instead  of  being  made  over  to 
a  proper  assistant  teacher,  are  required  in  vain  to  keep  quiet. 
Happily,  nature  is  here  victorious,  for  even  terror  will  not  long  keep 
them  motionless  without  occupation.  This  want  of  healthy  exercise 
for  the  faculties  of  the  proper  public  of  the  infant  school  is  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  the  "  rote"  system ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
school  upon  it  is  recognizable  at  a  glance  by  the  dingy  disorder 
which  clouds  every  proceeding,  whether  in  the  gallery  or  in  the 
drafts.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  infant  children  which  they  contain, 
these  older  schools,  therefore,  have  few  advantages,  except  those  of 
wider  space  and  better  air,  over  the  dame  schools,  between  which 
and  the  more  modern  infant  schools  they  are,  in  fact,  but  an  inter- 
mediate link. 

The  prevailing  want  of  economy  of  time  in  this  class  of  sfchools 

♦  The  InfBBt  Teacher's  Assistant,  by  T.  Bilby  and  R.  B.  Ridgway. 
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is  merely  a  necessary  result  of  other  features  of  their  system ;  and 
their  very  defective  supply  of  apparatus  is  undoubtedly  attributable 
in  some  degree  to  the  methods  of  their  teachers  not  contemplatitig 
the  use  of  better  means.  A  few  worn-out  reading-cards,  a  few  odd 
pictures  of  animals  or  Scripture  subjects,  the  little  books  of  a  Sun- 
day-school held  in  the  same  roonjjfi.  with  Testaments  for  the  highest 
class,  and  now  and  then  a  counting  frame,  not  unusually  form  the 
whole  outfit.  Indeed,  their  teachers  are  by  no  means  in  a  happy 
position ;  for,  with  feeble  hold  on  the  minds  of  their  little  charge, 
they  seem  generally  to  have  still  less  on  any  constant  attention  from 
their  patrons,  who  are  too  often  content  to  give  the  general  order 
that  the  children  may  be  taught  to  love  and  fear  God,  without 
making  any  close  examination  to  ascertain  whether  the  methods 
employed  in  sincere  obedience  to  that  injunction  do  really  conduce 
to  the  end  proposed. 

Two  infant  schools  *,  in  which  the  training  of  the  children's 
faculties  is  little  higher  than  in  those  already  enumerated,  attain, 
however,  to  a  tnore  healthy  tone  arid  a  higher  discipline,  by  having 
the  ''  babies  **  placed  for  the  most  part  under  the  separate  tuition  of 
very  efficient  matrons,  wiVes  of  the  several  masters,  who  themselves 
keep  the  rest  constantly  occupied,  if  only  in  playing  and  singing, 
when  not  employed  in  their  brief  lessons  of  reading,  repetition,  or 
Scripture  story.  The  game  of  spelling  and  writing  in  chalk,  on 
the  boarded  floot  of  the  New  Malton  School,  is  very  creditable 
to  the  ingenuity  of  its  master ;  arid  the  children  in  the  Bromley 
and  Bow  Infant  School  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  music,  that 
it  seems  to  time  and  harmonise  their  every  movement.  Both  these 
schools  have  liberal  patrons,  and  nothing  Could  exceed  the  cleanly, 
and  well-disciplined  appearance  of  the  children  with  which  I 
found  their  ample  spaces  to  be  crowded. 

In  the  20  schools  under  teachers  trained  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society's  Normal  Seminary,t  the  ideas  of  organization, 
methods,  and  instruction,  are  such  as  have  already  been  described 
in  outline,  and  are  carried  out  to  an  extent  varying  with  the 
capacities,  education,  aptitude,  and  amount  of  training  possessed 
by  each  teacher,  and  with  the  amount  of  aid  afforded  (o  each, 
whether  by  an  older  child,  or  by  a  paid  assistant  In  nearly  all, 
the  classification  is  practically  carried  to  the  extent  of  placing  under 
a  separate  course  of  management  and  instruction,  I.  The  "babies'* 
under  three  years  of  age;  2.  The  infant  children  from  three  to 
six  or  seven  ;  and  3.  The  ''juveniles,*'  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten, 

*  New  Malton  aad  Bromley. . 

f  Stockton-on-Tees ;  Ndrth  London,  or  Calthorpe-terrace ;  Alnwick;  Middlet- 
burgh-on-Tees ;  North  Owram;  Broad-gtreet  Cha^l  School,  Fimbnry;  Radnor- 
atrtet,  Cilsr^road;  SoiiOi  UUnKton;  Abbvf^rMi,  Beteal^graan ;  Homton-straet, 
Kensington;  Park-lane,  Kensinfl;ton-gore ;  AnnVplaoe,  Hackuey-road ;  Wydiffe 
Chapel  Schools,  Stepney;  Finchley;  W^isbech;  CoggeshaU;  Chelmslbrd:  East 
Dereham;  Thetford;  Oantbridge.  * 
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wherb  there  is  such  a  dass.  At  the  Darlington^  Coggeshall^  and 
Wycliffe  Chapel  Schools  the  '^  babies  "  have  a  separate  room^  as 
at  New  Malton ;  and  at  all  the  schools,  thej  enjoy  more  frequent 
access  to  the  play-ground  than  the  rest  of  the  children.  In  some, 
where  there  is  no  separate  room  for  them,  thej  have  nevertheless 
their  own  little  gallery,  comtnonly  curtained  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  room,  except  during  the  time  of  the  singing,  and  physical  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  amount  of  cheerful  order  which  can,  without  efibrt> 
be  made  to  prevail  among  them  (infants  as  they  truly  are),  by 
kee^itig  their  little  minds  constantly  occupied^  under  a  Idndly  sense 
•of  obedience  and  duty,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  teachinfif,  in  whichsoever  section^  is  all  addressed  to  the  chil- 
dren collectively^  except  in  reading,  after  they  have  leaint  the  letters 
and  how  to  form  syllables  with  ifaem ;  and  is  enlivened  by  the  usual 
little  arts  of  awakening  and  sustaining  attention  on  tfie  part  of  each 
and  all.  That  of  the  '*  babies"  is  generally  very  appropriate, 
wherever  there  is  an  assistant  teacher ;  and  that  of  the  duldren  in 
the  principal  gallery  seldom  appeared  to  be  defective  in  impressive 
gendeness  or  judicious  management  of  the  little  audienoe,  though 
frequently  in  concentration,  and  in  definite  application  tb  die  con- 
veyance of  some  new  idea,  the  awakening  of  some  specific  sentiment, 
or  the  engravii^  of  some  simple  principle,  deeply  enough  to  rend^^r 
it  difficult  to  e&oe.  There  is,  in  fact>  a  general  want  of  higher  itt^ 
vention  and  higher  education^  though  not  to  the  extent  that  I  had 
anticipated  from  observations  made  in  years  past ;  while  there  is  a 
clear  and  practical  recognition  that  it  is  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  body  of  the  school  that  the  success  of  a 
teacher  is  to  be  tested.  Consequently,  whatever  defects  of  strength 
there  may  be,  the  teaching  in  tiiese  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  free 
from  vices ;  a  statement  which,  considering  the  ^ast  and  even  the 
present  state  of  infant  education  generally,  I  submit  as  one  involv* 
ing  the  highest  praise  which  it  is  possible  to  bestow.  Two  Only,  of 
the  twenty  employed  in  these  schools,  are  male  teachers;  both  of 
these  are  possessed  of  respectable  abilities ;  and  the  exertions  of 
the  master  of  the  Stockton-upon«Tees  Schod  make  it  a  healthAil 
happy  nursery,  such  as  the  Eiiglirfi  country  to\*ais  generally  would 
do  well  to  procure.  The  text  books  used  by  the  teachers. in  their 
oral  instructions  are  the  good  ones  published  by  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School  Society. 

To  convey  the  first  elements  of  written  language  is  commonly  the 
work  of  the  assistant  teacher,  or  even  of  the  responsible  teafcher ;  and 
I  wais  surprised  to  find  tteit  almost  universally,  at  whatsoever  insti- 
tution  the  teacher  had  been  trained,  the  customary ''  names"  of  the 
letters  were  given  to  the  children  at  once,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
pkcmc  method;  using  that  term  in  its  common  acceptation  to  de- 
signate the  plan  of  giving  the  children  as  nearly  as  possible  only  the 
elementary  '*  sounds,"  or  parts  of  sounds,  indicated  by  each  letter^ 
yntliout  the  name  of  e^ch,  as  called  in  the  alphabet ;  notwithstand-* 
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iD^  that  this  plan  is  used  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  Infant 
Scnools^  in  which  so  great  a  majority  of  them  are  instructed.  In- 
quiring for  the  reasons  of  this  deviation  from  the  model  set  before 
them,  I  received  few  answers  which  had  not  much  of  vagueness, 
but  the  impressions  of  the  most  intelligent,  all  seemed  to  centre 
round  such  considerations  as  that,  the  children,  having  learned  to 
**  talk  *'  at  home,  and  to  talk  with  an  improved  accuracy  by  means 
of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received  in  the  school,  were  already 
possessed  not  only  of  all  the  **  sounds ''  of  the  letters,  but  of  more 
than  there  are  characters  in  our  alphabet  to  denote ;  that  the  labour 
really  to  be  accomplished  in  beginning  to  teach  them  to  read,  is  to 
get  them  to  connect  the  elementary  sounds,  which  they  are  thus  ac- 
customed familiarly  to  hear  and  to  utter,  with  the  arbitrary  cha- 
racters, and  not  less  arbitrary  combinations  of  them,  which  appear 
in  our  written  language ;  that  by  practising  them  upon  words  with 
the  sound,  the  utterance,  and  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  and  helping  them  to  identify  the  elementary  sounds  and 
parts  of  sounds,  with  the  characters  and  combinations  of  charac- 
ters by  which  we  express  them,  they  acquire  the  right  use  and 
value  of  these  characters,  and  their  combinations,  wholly  irrespec* 
ttve  of  any  "  name,'*  or  separate  utterance  of  them,  and  merely  by 
their  being  forced  upon  the  eye  as  symbols  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  sounded  words  which  they  are  using ;  that  still,  though  they 
thus  learn  the  value  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations  by 
reference  to  their  position  in  words  and  syllables  with  the  utterance 
of  which  they  are  familiar  or  familiarised,  and  not  from  their  sepa-> 
rate  utterance,  yet  it  is  requisite  to  have  unvarying  ''  names*'  for 
them,  that  the  children  may  go  forward  uninterruptedly  through 
the  spelling  exercises,  so  as  to  reproduce  from  memory  the  cha« 
racters  which  make  up  a  given  word  or  syllable;  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mere  nomenclature  of  the  written  signs,  the  old  names  of 
the  letters  are  better,  because  more  distinct  than  the  new  ones 
which  they  acquire  under  the  phonic  method.  Be  being  better  than 
JBA,  De  than  Dh,  Ef  than  what  it  is  impossible  to  write,  &c., 
especially  as  any  supposed  more  phonic  naming  of  the  letters 
would,  after  all,  fail  in  offering  a  complete  set  of  the  elemoitary 
sounds ;  that  the  child  should  not  be  wholly  relieved  from,  but  only 
led,  aided,  and  practised  in  the  analytical  exercise  which  is  re- 
quired to  enable  it  to  identify  with  the  several  letters  the  different 
vocal  elements  comprised  in  even  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
words,  which  elements  it  no  more  learns  before  whole  words  than 
it  gets  the  idea  of  whole  numbers  through  fractions ;  that  to  obtain 
this  identification  by  systematised  practice  on  known  woixis  is  far 
more  easy  and  agreeable  than  to*  get  into  the  memory  an  extended 
alphabet  of  arbitrary  signs,  many  of  them  ill  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  one  made  out  of  our  ordinary  alphabet  must  neces* 
sarily  be,  with  their  several  elements  of  sound  dissociated  from 
eommon  forms  of  expression  with  the  sole  purpose  of  their  com* 
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meiiciRg  a  purely  synthetical  course  of  teaching ;  and^  finally^  f  hat 
parents  and  committees  equally  object  to  the  phonic  method  of 
designating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  latter  being  apt  to  regard 
it  as  an  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  former  being 
indignant  that  their  children  are  not  taught  '^  even  to  know  their 
letters/'  as  they  believe  that  they  do  not^  when,  coming  to  conso- 
nants^ they  name  them  only  with  a  struggling  aspirate  instead  of 
an  intelligible  vowel  sound,  and  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. These  two  latter  reasons,  combined  with  their  own  want 
of  faith  in  it,  universally  determine  the  teachers  to  abandon  the 
phonic  system,  b^ond  such  use  of  it,  in  the  slow  and  variously 
suspended  utterance  of  words,  as*  enables  the  little  ones  to  identify 
the  several  elementary  sounds  with  the  several  letters  and  combina- 
tions of  letters  by  which  they  are  respectively  represented. 

The  defection  from  authority  in  this  matter  is  carried  even  a 
step  further.  The  teachers  sometimes  object  to  the  ''Reading 
Disentangled"  cards,  which  they  are  taught  at  the  parent  institu- 
tion  to  use  in  connexion  with  the  phonic  system.  The  objections 
most  intelligently  stated  were  three ;  first,  that  they  do  not  furnish 
a  sufficiently  clear  and  succinct  series  of  little  words  conveying 
familiar  ideas,  on  which  to  practise  the  children  in  attaching  the 
written  characters  to  the  different  sounds  of  the  language  which 
they  are  already  speaking,  without  being  identified  with  which  the 
children  repeat  a  number  of  sounds  mechanically  without  having 
identified  the  current  value  of  those  characters ;  second,  that  the 
pictures  on  every  one  of  the  cards  given  to  image  forth  a  meaning 
in  the  words,  instead  of  the  words  being  such  as  would  find  images 
already  in  the  infant  mind^  are  not  only  useless,  but  in  some  degree 
detrimental  to  progress,  by  arresting  the  attention  of  the  infants,  when 
the  great  object,  and  the  great  difficulty^  at  their  little  reading 
stations,  is  to  get  them  to  look  at  the  characters  themselves^  and 
identity  them  with  the  several  sounds,  as  they  repeat  them,  and 
which  otherwise  trickle  off  from  the  ear  and  the  tongue  without  any 
such  identification  being  made ;  and  thirdly,  that  this  succession  of 
eards  occupies  the  children  too  long  with  mere  detached  words  and 
sentences,  often  too  remote  from  their  comprehension,  without 
sufficient  interspersion  of  little  narrative  pieces  which  would  weave 
into  intelligible  and  intelligent  use  each  new  acquirement.  Still, 
the  gradation  of  lessons  in  the  early  cards  has  its  merits ;  and  the 
teacher  at  Middlesborough  had  adopted  a  very  systematic  plan  for 
avoiding  the  difficulties  last  mentioned.  It  was,  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren their  letters,  to  have  them  exercised,  and  at  the  same  time 
amused,  by  means  of  large  letters  on  separate  bits  of  card^  which 
they  were  required  to  name,  when  arrangied  so  as  to  spell  a 
monosyllabic  word  describing  some  familiar  object,  or,  from  among 
a  heap  of  them,  to  find  and  arrange  such  as  would  spell  that  word, 
at  first  when  the  letter  next  wanted  was  named,  and  afterwards 
wilihout  its  ^eing  named ;  aqi  exer^i^^  to  which  that  of  picking  up 
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variouei  forms  out  of  a  heap  had  served  da  a  very  useful  introdue- 
tion.  The  next  step  Was  with  the  cards  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society's  First  Book,  the  only  disadvantage  of  which  eotl* 
sisted  in  that  the  children  wero  too  apt  to  get  off  by  heart  the 
pretty  little  verses  which  occur  on  some  of  them,  when  th^y  ceased 
forthwith  to  pay  attention  to  the  several  letters  and  words  composing 
su(ih  verses;  a  defect  which  xhight  be  remedied  by  there  beirig  more 
matter  placed  on  the  cards,  or  at  all  events,  upon  such  ds  come 
later  in  the  series.  The  next  step  was  to  advance  the  little  pupils 
id  the  simplest  of  the  same  Society's  Scripture  cards;  and  judging 
from  its  result^  this  course  Appeared  to  be  a  judidous  one. 

Some  teachers,  however,  in  their  inability  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  disuse  of  the  common  names  of  the  letters^  reject  every  oth^ 
element  of  the  phonic  method,  and  go  to  the  old  dogmatic  plan  of 
making  the  cluldren  learn  the  letters  and  the  names  of  then!  as 
arbitrary  signs,  and  then,  by  the  blundering  practice  of  years,  to 
discover  and  remember,  as  wdl  as  they  can,  the  real  value  of  each 
and  of  their  various  combinations.  This  is  decidedly  reprehensible^ 
being  a  total  dereliction  6f  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher,  to  aid  the 
child  in  a  consistent  progress^  both  analytically,  in  discovering,  iden- 
tifying, and  naming  the  several  Vocal  elements,  and  synthetically 
in  their  recombination  in  written  language.  For  all  the  first  st^ 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  the  reading* frame  and  letter-box  afibrd 
the  most  efficient  aid  that  I  have  yet  seen  brought  to  bear,  in  super* 
sedence  of  the  old  methods,  especially  when  used  upon  familiar 
words.  When  these  forrii  the  text,  pictures,  which  are  jtwtly  liable 
to  the  objection  made  against  them  in  teachihg  to  read»  are  not 
required  to  vivify  the  word,  with  whi^  the  diildren  are  already 
assoeiating  an  idea  more  vivid  than  any  picture  will  convey  to  them. 
When  familiar  words  are  not  used  there  is  more  plea  for  the  use  of 
pictures,  but  the  remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  original  fatdt 
which  seems  to  demand  its  application;  The  great  want  is  of 
some  very  cheap  and  simple  maiiual  to  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
use  of  the  reading-framei  and  letter-box ;  next,  the  adoption  of  a 
more  popular  series  of  progressiva  reading  cards  than  tliose  now 
l^hiefly  in  use ;  and  thirdly,  the  general  use  of  some  simple /fr«f  booh 
for  the  children  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  to  read  alternately 
with  simple  passelges  of  Scripture. 

To  bring  the  little  ones  forward  from  reading  syllabka  of  two 
letters,  if  not  from  lestming  the  alphabet^  to  reading  esLsy  sentences, 
is  the  work  of  the  monitors  at  the  reading^drafts,  where  the  lessons 
used  appeared  often  to  be  in  no  consistent  gradation.  Considering 
their  age,  and  the  merely  technical  duties  which  are  reqpiire^d  of  them^ 
these  monitors  are  very  respectable  little  agents.  They  form  the 
principal  part  of  a  top  class  which  receives  special  instruction  from 
the  teacher^  cOnimoniy  out  of  school  hours,  and  is  usually  taught 
to  write  in  copy-books.     Oenerally,  iao,  the  boys  are  engaged  in 

riting,  or  scrawling  outlines  of  objeetsi  oa  slates,  while  the  girls  aro 
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plying  the  needle;  and  in  tb6  lUlpretettdin^  school  dt  Middle^- 
borough-on-Tees,  the  amount  of  cheerfiil  application  of  little  hand^ 
in  rfialking,  scratrling.  Writings  and  Sawing,  diowed  a  praiseworthy 
«eal  on  the  part  of  its  matron,  which  is  well  Worthy  of  ihiitatioti. 
Indeed  there  is  a  geilferal  want  of  more  eniployment  for  the  fingers 
in  the  ihfant  schools.  With  at  least  a  pretence  of  utility  and  industry 
in  it.  There  is  much  more  of  such  appKcatidn  in  these  moderh 
schools  than  irt  those  of  an  oldter  pattern,  but  there  is  yfet  room  for 
progress,  as  Well  tb  the  recreation  as  to  the  hiohil  and  intellectual 
advantage  of  the  children.  Their  imitative  fafculties  are  at  this  early 
period  of  their  lives  in  full  vigbur,  and  to  gite  them  a  usefhl  difec- 
tion  may  implant  habits  of  industry  aiid  perseverance  for  life;  In 
only  two  of  the  Schools  did  I  see  prepated  surfaces  on  the  Walls  (br 
the  children's  chalking,  and  in  only  oiie  was  thdre  any  use  of  them. 

The  discipline  of  the  more  modern  schools  presents  a  very  happy 
contrast  to  that  of  the  older,  and  is  mairitained  without  rewards  and 
without  punishments,  except  the  utiiversally  confessed  •'pat  on  the 
arm,"  applied  in  cases  of  perversity  td  the  "bdbies."  The  hkpjjy 
open  countenances  of  the  cliiMren,  the  freedom  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  teache^s,  attd  the  drder  and  easy  cioiitrbl  preserved  by  the 
latter,  a!^>  ind^d;  ample  evidence  to  the  prevailing  goodness  6f  the 
discipline,  if  that  terni  be  at  all  ap|)licable  tb  1-elatiofti^  so  gentle  as 
those  which  subsist  between  the  b^St  teachers  and  the  childreh 
uhdet-  theif  care.  And  yfet  there  are  infant  schooU  to  whifch  the 
ehildreri  do  hbt  like  to  come ;  and  where  they  do  not  «t  change  Is 
certainly  tetluired. 

The  good  effects  of  ail  infant*«chool  trtiming  arfef  readily  per- 
ceived in  schbols  for  older  bhildrbn;  to  which  those  Who  have  been 
subject  to  its  best  Infinences  hiite  bbferi  trailsferred.  Well-combed 
faftii*With  wits  as  ordei*lyi  bpftn  coutitenanfees  with  gentleness  of 
detneatior,  show  forth  the  praises  of  their  Ibrtnef  teachers,  aniidst 
the  genei^al  rout  of  maily  a  British  School,  collected  from  the 
kitchens  of  the  daiftei^,  dtid  from  the  disorder  of  the  streets  or  even 
the  home;  That  their  appearance  should  ehaillerige  notice  is  a  fair 
iridicatiot  of  the  comparatively  limited  progress  that  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  infant  education  of  thb  poor.  Mote  teachers  and 
more  iileans  are  wanting  in  eveiy  direction ;  for  the  Success  of  the 
existing  schools,  under  all  iheir  imperfections  and  disadvantages, 
sliows  that  the  iriassbf  the  population  has  declared  in  theii*  favoui*. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  fell  who  leave  them  are 
]pos5essed  of  even  tne  little  arts  bf  scholarship  exhibited  in  their 
highest  classes.  Tb  read  an  easy  little  narrative  lesson,  have  the 
first  notions  of  numbers,  atid  be  able  to  write  oh  a  slate,  is  a  high 
standard  of  aceomplishmenfs  for  the  greater  number  on  leaving. 
And  sb  far  from  the  children  whb  enter  the  British  and  National 
Schools  being  generally  possessed  of  this  amount  bf  instruction,  it 
is  bare  justice  to  the  teachers  in  them  to  assume  that  the  children 
^  uncfer  their  charge  hav^^  as  a  whole,  been  totally  neglected. 
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until  the  time  of  their  entering  within  the  walls  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  table,  that, 
besides  the  20  infant  schools  under  teachers  from  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society's  Normal  School,  there  are  five  others  under 
teachers  of  modem  training ;  two  are  under  female  teachers  trained 
for  girls*  schools  at  the  Normal  School  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  and  are  well  qualified  in  manners^  disposition,  and  capa- 
cities for  the  posts  to  which  they  have  been  transferred  by  their 
several  committees,  but  want  more  of  special  instruction  in  the 
management  of  infant  faculties,  and  consequently  proceed  to  load 
the  memory  too  much  with  words,  without  having  implanted  a 
suflScient  stock  of  consistent  ideas  to  vivify  them.*  Two  others 
are  schools  under  teachers  trained  under  Mr.  Stow's  superintend- 
ance  at  the  Normal  School  in  Glasgow ;  one  a  female  teacher,  f 
the  children  under  whose  care  are  almost  entirely  under  four  years 
of  age ;  her  capacities  and  goodness  of  disposition  being  scarcely 
appreciated  by  the  parents,  in  connexion  with  some  trifling 
northern  intonations.  The  other  is  a  master  of  some  sixteen  years 
experience,  employed  by  a  liberal  committee,];  and  who,  having 
ready  access  to  the  children's  hearts,  soon  got  around  him  a  very 
flourishing  school^  in  spite  of  some  prejudices  against  the  last  linger- 
ing vestiges  of  his  Scottish  rhythm,  the  trifling  peculiarity  of  which 
is  noticed  by  the  parents  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  their  own 
provincial  ignorance.  The  best,  however,  of  these  five  schools  is 
that  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Anna  Pease,  in  Bridge-street, 
Darlington,  under  a  young  and  able  female  teacher,  trained  in  the 
Kildare-place  Institution,  and  Cole-alley  Infant  School,  Dublin, 
aided  by  two  assistants,  and  enjoying  a  luxury  of  apparatus. 

The  Park-lane  School,  Kensington,  though  included  among  those 
whose  teachers  were  trained  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
Institution,  has  rather  the  character  of  a  village  school  for  girls  and 
infants ;  for  individual  prevails  over  collective  instruction,  and  it  was 
designed  by  its  benevolent  foundress,  Miss  Gray,  not  for  a  popu- 
lous district,  but  for  the  special  advantage  of  one  of  those  peculiarly 
neglected  localities  which  are  too  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  large  cities.  The  Beach  School  at  Caister,  n«ar  Yarmouth, 
is  included  among  the  infant  schools  having  untrained  teachers, 
but  is  merely  a  hamlet  school  under  a  young  woman,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  the  personal  superintendence  of  a  judicious  patroness. 
The  Hadleigh  Infant  School,  under  a  young  female  teacher,  very 
much  resembles  the  latter  in  character,  though  not  in  locality. 

The  annexed  tables  are  in  continuation  of  those  appended  to 
my  first  Report.  They  comprise  the  statistics  not  only  of  the 
infant  schools,  but  of  all  the  others  which  I  have  visited  since  that 
Report  was  made.     To  have  substantiated  their  results  has,  I 

*  MoQieth  and  Tynemouth,  f  Barnard  Castle,  \  Derby. 
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thlak^  been  worthy  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  their  compilation. 
It  has,  however^  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  present  preli- 
minary notice  of  the  infant  schools,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  brief 
period  assigned  by  the  existing  scheme  of  inspection  for  reporting 
the  results  of  local  labours,  as  a  temporary  respite  from  their 
pursuit.  Without  the  express  orders  of  the  Lord  President,  I  am 
under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  deferring  to  a  future  opportunity 
all  description  of  the  operations  of  the  British  Schools  generally ; 
to  submit  an  outline  of  which  I  propose,  with  his  Grace's  permis- 
sion, to  seize  the  occasion  of  completing  my  first  tour  of  inspection 
among  all  those  which  have  received  aid  from  Government 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  mdst  obedient  Servant, 

Joseph  Fletcher. 

J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleioorth,  Esq,, 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


NoTB.^— Tho  averages  in  all  the  following  Tables  are  atrtick  by  the  total  number  of 
SchooU  enumerated  in  them,  or  by  the  total  number  of  cases  brought  to 
account  in  each  column,  according  as  the  sense  demands* 
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British  Schools ;  Children  on  the  Books,  generally 
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Derby 


40,     7A 
ISO,    ISO 


110|    105 
100       4ft 

SIO 


Sl» 
145 


.. 

1^ 

i. 

187 

.. 

1  •• 

M 

45 

& 

., 

,/ 

.. 

84 

H« 

•  • 

•• 

115 

4a 

105 

48 

,, 

,, 

W 

84 

110 

.. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

"* 

100 

188 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

170 

'in 

DA 

DO 

about 
lt)0 

•1! 

aoo 

170 

sn 

filO 
55 

922 

488 

•• 

.. 

40 

10 

50 

ISO 

ai 

881 

«0 

5 

4S 

4 
1^ 

18 
Ktk^, 

fcira^t 

dto'all 

iituret 

MVO/ 

•• 

80 
180 

SO 
190 
180 


m     iss 

4        118 


"*  The  Bangor  School  is  omtttad  firom  the  totals  and  the  RTerages  in  this  as  ia  the  preceding  table,  and  fcr  ttie  same  reasow. 
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«  Schools  attached 


ciariBg 
TXKntha. 


-.Total 
"BMja  mm. 

Girlc 


Avenge 
Attend- 


Total 

BoTiaiM 

Giris. 


ActnaUj 


IVital 
Bonaa^ 

Girls. 


Ages  at  whidi  the 
'  generallj  oome  tc 


Boys. 


Ages  at  whidi  the  Chttdien 
ganerally  leave  Sdbool. 


BojB. 


eeklT  Fnymeots 
Child,  and  Giti 


OnS^Mted 


which  the  Fees  an 
'  whsrenotunifDrm. 


maka  aiyeganitiiatinii 


of  the  childnn  wfaaterer. 
«to7 
9«oa| 
AgesnBge 


Uadere 
About  7a 


About  7 

About  6 
About  7 
5to7 

6to7 

About  5; 
About  e 


About  7 


eto7 

|«to7 
StolS 

About  If 
Under  « 
About  7 


•  to9| 
Ages  range 


Under*; 

Under.e 
:  510.9] 


-I  »  . 


About  7 
About  6 

About « 

About  7. 

»to7  5 

7to8 

About  9* 
About  0^ 

7to8] 


i^.  • 


eto7 


eto7 

5tolS 


Under  8 


About  10 

10  to   IS 

Arrange 


10  to  IS 

11  to  18 


Ages  range 
very  low  J 


10  to  18 
About  IS 


10 
10 


IS  to  18 
About  11 


11  to  IS 
••1. 

About  Ik 

IS  to  18 

About  11 

About  11 

About  18 
About  IS 

Iiiegnlar 


IllStoU 


IS  to  18' 
18  to  14 


ad. 


their 


ich:    finding 
,,  booKs  and  si: 

ad.;  but  when  mora  thai 
frmn  one  fitmily  only  4d. 

8d.,  and  id.  tat  each  child  from 
same  family,  when  mora  than 
one  anient. 

Id..  wUch  pays  also  for  books 
or  the  writers,  and  cottons 
and  needles,  Ac.,  of  the  girls. 

ad.,  the  wrlten  findng  their 
own  copy  books. 

1st  dass  7a.  6d.  per  quarter; 
Saddaas  ad.  perweek;  chU- 
dren  nominated  by  sub- 
scribers. Id.  per  week. 

Id.  *^ 

Stf.  every  diild ;  mora  than  one 
ftpm  same  fiunily  Id. 


Sd.   readi 


imily  ^ 
iding  and  writing  on 
:  8d.  ditto,  with  copy 
writing  and  first  roles  of  arito- 
metio ;  '4d.  ditto,  with  mental 
arithmetic,  geography,  and 
histoiy ;  6d.  ditto,  with  geo- 
metry, linear  drawing,  per- 
specuve,  menturatkm,ftc. 

as.  per  quarter,  which  is  about 
Sd.  per  week ;  and  when  more 
than  one  in  mmily,  only  -~- 


About  11 

::: 

About  11 

•• 

Very  early 

.. 

About  11 

.  ••  . 

About  11 

••' 

About  is: 

About  181. 

..T 

10  to  11 

^* 

1118  to  14*. 

»• 

•• 

^* 

\MUi\A 

?:..^ 

18  to  18 
18  to  14 

i  •• 

8  to  10 
11  to  IS 

•• 

18  toll 

8to7 

l|(f,,  Kftd  ihdse  wtoleajia  bock- 
wriilnv  ^. 

l|rF,,  nnil  il^MewholeiilillMKik- 

wriiiaf  idh 
Sd     rrmft^nc^;     ^A.    dltm,    w^ 

whliit^  i  iWt  ditJi^it  ^ilh  levMfls 

ttit«i  iQ  be  LcBTDed  kI  bumi!i 
Sd  Voy*'  juhiof  cisrt ;    Bd,  u- 

ni«r;  ju]  rkrli'. 
lirL  per  wf  bk , 
SB.  per  ivEick. 

^«(       8d.  if  writing  on  slates 'only, 
and  4d.  if  writing  in  copy 


S«.  8d.  per  quarter  reading  and 
speUing;  8*.  «d.  ditto,  with 
wtitittg,    English    r*Bn.«M» 

with  arithmetic,  Ac 

S*.  per  quarter  beginners;  8f. 
reading  and  speUing ;  A». 
ditto,  wfth  wriUng ;  0*.  ditto, 
with  other  bmdiesi  U.  the 
oldest  boys. 


Id. 

Sd.,  but  all  mora  ttuuiliiFpftom 
a  fiunily  come  ftee. 
Id. 
Sd. 
ad.,4d.,  andOd^ 

.ld.;tfaronghont« 


I 
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BiiHthSchMlt;  GhiMcenvntheBooks^  generally 


1 

A 

i 

to  tonw  iaMDOM 

duriag%%{SHbolli>. 

dtn^igSR^flEfiESiiM. 

•tdl^fli^Sf^Slq^oiL 

~^aad  Sd^ob. 

ai^SdMMb. 

■TSsShfloiT 

SuMRooma 
Mkriohoob. 

•sflBSsr 

Sum  Booib* 

anlSciiDob. 

1^ 

QM» 

ToCaL 

BoTB 

OUa 

Totel 

Pojr. 

QbU 

IVitaL 

Bosr. 

0irU 

Total 

HOT! 

^ 

V^ 

1 

m 

188 

140 

141 
141 

If? 
144 
\P 

!C 

9* 
\*\ 

IM 

Hi 
19S 

IS 

IflB 
105 

IM 

1 

178 

5gs?. : ! : ; 

ConfiMMl.   ,   ,   . 
H«41righ     .... 

WpodWd^,    .    ,    , 

Caielmaibrd  .... 
JJecdti   .    .    •    ,    , 

Bmigay 

^Sfchool.     •    •     ■'^'  • 
L^.    .    ,    .    .    , 

BisbopStortli^    •    . 

.SK?«^ ; : ; 

CamW4«e  (Banni«ll) 

240 

ITS 
ISO 

m 

100 

'WO 

IM 

■5- 

100 
8» 

180 

00 

no 

•  • 

no 

8M 

180 

77 

10 
106 
OS 

800 

100 

•• 

lao 

SIO 

lap 

48 

•2 

80 

iif 

« 

140 
190 

400 
178 

Vff 

9f 

UP 

MO 

K« 

100 

189 
100 

lot 

*814 
84S 

18 
100 
08 

470 

•• 

r« 

•• 
•■ 

M 

•  • 

r.. 

:f 

r? 

88 
•1 

?• 

f 

88 

.. 

08 
f 

180 
100 
104 

100 
7» 

uo 

•  •I 

70 

70 

100 

00 

88 

t8B 

80 

88 

18 
U 
44 

aoo 

110 
70 

!S 

88 

t» 

oq 

1i 
;8Q 

lOf 
l«l 

808 
180 

» 

108 
180 

100 

180 

174 
100 

Its 

'itl 

810 
9\ 

188 

IS 
U 
44 

M 

•  • 

ff 
f 

f 
T* 

40 

:• 

•• 
•» 
f* 

•  • 

is 
•» 

!• 

•• 

•# 

f# 
tf 
tf 

r» 

.. 

f? 
«» 

•• 
*' 

.. 

80 
ti 

80 

80 

MO 
140 

S61 

114 
tot- 

.• 
•a*- 

00 

103 
70 

00 

1 

'os 

180 
100 

44 

14 
88 
58 

810 

>41 

181 
•180 

M 

88 

88 

So*- 

:« 
:» 

45 

'so 

SO 
100 

74 

m 

Ml 
880 

«r 

180 
«• 

148 

80 

18^ 

10. 

l^ 

154 

flOO 

118 

84 
88 
08 

818 

r* 

40 

•  * 
SI 

80 
81 

J 

08 

1 

44 

Tptal   .    5    y    .    .    .    , 
Arerage  »<.... 

10,808  9,M1 

10,910,  880' 

148 

437  {7,988'8.fl04  18,i»4|  104  1  108  |  818   7,858  S»850  |l,7l5j  ITS 

100 

«75 

lOOj     lOJB 

H" 

80 

78  j'    l»«|      7^1      178j    81  1    88  1    OS 

'  leij      78^       IOt]    85  1    80 

» 

''  " 

"*^ 

^^^ 

^  III 

^ 



■^ 

tiMludifigSOIiifuftt. 
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IniSwt 

4flw«tvhiGhtti«aindna 

issLs^t^asr 

to  British  School*. 

On  tbe 
Tloolca 

iTsr 

iSS? 

last  e 

«0oe 
la«t9 

-ssr 

""^H^VS^iSS^^ 

nontlk*. 

K«llth«. 

^  mxm  which  the  Few  are 

* 

Boyfc 

GirU. 

InAati. 

BoTfc 

Girl.. 

Infcnt*. 

Total 

Totel 

Total 

toys  and 
Girls. 

'asT* 

'asr 

Ss.n>e 

^B«aa 

Save 

Boom. 

Boom.: 

*  " 

•• 

7U>8 

About  5 

About  10 

About  u; 

Iff.  and  M.  tar  thoM  who  ^t» 

.. 

,, 

»to7 

,.  • 

PtOO 

.. 

. 

-- 

•  •• 

" 

•  tof 

9toW 

UtoU 

About  la 

t 

fa)  copy  book.. 

., 

,, 

.• 

About  6 

About  7 

UtolS 
iOtolS 

UtolS 

UtolS 

, 

Id.  "                - 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

etor 
eto8 

«to7. 
9to8 

lOtQis 

11  to  18 

« 

^."SJSKer'mawthw*!, 

froqtgiiotvqii^r,      "*™'^ 

^^ 

,, 

., 

Aboiil7 

Abmt7 

About  U. 

About  18 

• 

- 

•• 

6 

10  ton 

l^^^'syiiX*-'*" 

^^ 

^, 

,, 

8ior 

^^ 

About  11 

• 

:9d. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

About  8 

Ab;^t8 

•• 

About  18 

AbJJtlS 

•• 

Sd.  per  week,  or  U.  Od.  per 
qipvterfor  children  of  working 

meaj  ad.  piri|9Pk«  orS^ad, 

per   quarter  fSTchildien  of 

99 

80 

85 
About 

•• 

Sto4 

•• 

- 

6to7 

1^  and  8d.  for  thoM  who 
write  in  copybooks. 

;  »e 

r  M 

S» 

Abwtf 

-•• 

lto4 

About  ii 

•  • 

9fr 

sdiooltw^anlyy»yl4.    ^ 

- 

•• 

Abwt 

5toe 

5  toe 

•• 

IS  to  18 

IS  to  18 

•• 

Id.,  and  ad.  thoM  who  vrita  in 
cqpybwM. 

191 

iw 

lOt 

5to1> 

About  8 

Sto4 

UloW 

11  to  11 

0IP7 

^.^^^^^^^ 

,, 

,, 

,, 

About  7 

0tO9 

,, 

About  IS 

About  18 

,, 

SdJ^forone.  and  id.  for  every 

^, 

,, 

., 

About  7 

About  7 

„ 

About  il 

About  U 

,^ 

■ddition^^Ud  i^m  wm 

family.      Tradesmen's    chil- 

dren  ad.  for  the  same,  with 

1 

Ss»^ifi-?-*;5i 

109 

80 

75 

'5lo« 
About  7 

"Stof- 
About  7 

2to4 

aIt^; 

•  tolQ 
About  10 

.a, 

jF 

!      .. 

- 

•• 

«to8 

7tol 

•• 

10  to  IS 

10  to  IS 

♦• 

:&^*6is:£.is:5r 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5to7 

eto7 

■  • 

yitoii 

10  to  11 

•• 

•nd  ii.  itnmlkm  t»o  km 

same  lankily. 

" 

•  # 

,t 

•  toy 

6to7 

•• 

About  18 

AbovtM 

•f 

Sd.;orad.fertir^. 

I 

,, 

,, 

About  7 

•• 

,, 

About  10 

,, 

„ 

'J 

., 

,. 

About  7 

,, 

About  18 

,, 

.• 

ad. 

i  "" 

IM 

*.^ 

5tot 

etoiOj 

7U.U 

9t(|4 

About  IS 

istpia 

««P7 

9d..padl4.fare«:h»9retlw 
one  from  saipe  f^tmily. 

8d..wdir5ev.hVo«ttw» 
one  firqm  the  sapae  fu^ilf. 

2.057 

i,a7» 

1,fiM 

■•..•  1  ■  ..•• 

..-    -1          ..-        i 

.. 

.. 

iir 

ii« 

111 

..    ]  ;..--    ■-..  -1     ..-1 

•* 

•  1 

i«mMNHHi 

^F" 
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Tabu  I.  (C.>-Bkiti»h  Scaoou;  Income,  tm 

Jl 

ANNUAL  INCOME. 

Snlairorost* 

BriHASchoob; 

^1 

with  the  Infant  Schools 

CoUec 

J 

Subscrip. 

tionsin 

Prom 

Prom 

From 

tionsa^d 

Congrega- 

Endow. 

School 

other 

Total. 

Master  of 

ll 

Donations. 

tions  or 

mcnia. 

Fees. 

Sourcea. 

Master 

Dar 

Mistrfw 

—♦ 

Meetings. 

of  Boys* 

Scbool  for     ofGr^' 

i 

Scho^ 

Sf  o^-    ^^ 

Jt*.    «.    d. 

£.  ..  d. 

£.  •.  d. 

Jt    «.  A 

£'  *.  d. 

£.    «.   d. 

£•    ••   d. 

Jg...  d. 

£-  «.  «■'  ; 

00 

New  Broad   Street    School, 

US  10    6 

87  17   »| 

140    0    0 

80  10    0 

tB7   8Hf 

80    0    0 

»  ♦  1' 

^w^ 

Whitecroas  Place,  Wilton 

Stnet.  Phubuiy. 

70 

Protestant  DisMOting  Charitr 
School,Wood  Stro«,  Spital- 

47    0    0 

,, 

as  0  0 

44    0    0 

,, 

188   0    0 

57  18    4 

••« 

86    4    •! 

with  house. 

1 

7« 
jt 

a^  Itoad  Chapel  Schools, 

.87    4    1 

70    I    0 

•• 

sis    4   ft 

•  • 

858  10    8 

180    0    0 

Pint 
100   0   0 

••' 

SS  «   • 

78 

South  Islfaigton  and  Penton. 

too  0  0 

80   0   0 

«..  ? 

878    I    8 

80    0    0 

873    1    8. 

,, 

SB    0    0 

TilleSchmls. 

Second 
50    0    0 

75 

Gasoolnw    Place    Sdwols, 
Casde     Stzeet.      BethnH 

as  5  0 

•  •  .« 

.« 

68   0    0 

.'.  •• 

150    5    0 

70  0  0 

•• 

184    4   4 

^ 

GiMl. 

^j 

Wirtembenr  Place.  Clapham 
Crawford    Street,    Coaf-har- 

110    0    0 
.88    0    0 

SO    0    0 

11 

80    0    0 
7ft  18    4 

18    0    0 
6    0   0 

841    0    0 
108    4    4 

180    0    0 
85    0    0 

•• 

40    6   0 
40    •  e 

> 

1 

.f« 

Leipsic  Boad.  Cambenreil  . 

4S    0    0 

,, 

.. 

7ft    0    0 

10    0    0 

lao  0  0 

70    0    0 

.. 

., 

/   ■* 

with  house. 

79.. 

Hortlake(Chtirchfleld):.    . 

SO    0    0 

.. 

•• 

40    0    0 

•• 

60    0    0 

50    0    0 

•• 

40    •   0 

81 

80  17    0 

ft    5    0 

•• 

850  18  10 

subs^p- 
tions 
about 

488    8    4 

164    1  11 
with  house. 

•• 

CS    8   9 

88 
88 

22srii£1sr'?T: 

14    0    0 
8»    0    0 

•• 

•• 

ftft    0    0 
88  18    0 

80    0    0 

140    0    0 
118  IS    0 

70  0  0 

80  18    0 

II 

;• 

88 

Court.) 
Hart  Street,  Corent  Garden  .' 

118    ft    8 

76    8  11 

18  16    0 

801  10    5 

fiO    0    0 

Wo  t 

87 

tkmnieei 

among  six  oongregatioos,  jointly  wit 

I  a  Boys' School  in  MorinwU  Simv 

88 

no  0  0 

88    0    0 

,, 

18S    0    0 

8    0    0 

889    0    0 

80   0    0 

1 

50    0    t 

88 

Homton  Street.  Kensington  . 

I6ft    0    0 

,, 

•ft    0    0 

11    0    0 

171    0    0 

65    0    0 

,, 

45    0   0 

80 

fftO   oio 

8*0    0 

'.  •• 

ftOlO    4 

117  16    4 

MOO 

.. 

45    «   0 

j 

$1 

84    0    0 

ft    0    0 

47    8    6 

7  10    0 

83  18    6 

70  0'  0 

Jp .. 

OS 

Great   Oeoige    Street,    Bcr- 
mondsey. 

ft.O    0 

••  i 

•• 

MOO 

10    0    0 

65    0    0 

CO    0    0 

••  I 

II 

t 

04 

.  44    OJO 

ft    0    0 

"POO 

•• 

87    0    0 

88    0    0 
with  house. 

•• 

C*) 

00 

i  71  17    0 

8  16    S 
4ft    0    0 

106  18    8 

19ft    0    0 

10    S    6 
54    0    0 

191  14    4 
414    0    0 

89  11    4 
110    0    0 

50   9  :. 

45  0  0 

North     London,    Calthorpe 

ISO    0    0 

Terrace,  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

88 

Hackney  Road,  Westnore. 
land    Stree^     Weymouth 
Terrace. 

.00 

10    0    0 

•« 

1S4    S    0 

•t 

187    8    0 

80    0    0 

•• 

[so  0  0 

80 

Brixton  Hill      .    .    .     .■^. 

^•ft'O   0 

1  10    0          ..        1 

'    8S    0    0 

4    8    0 

188  18    0 

05   a  0 

,, 

^ 

100 

Wydilfe    Chapel     Schools, 

r    1 

absence  of  tb 

e  officers  0 

the  School  C 

• 

101 

UPbpolation 

IS  10   0 

88  10    0 

.      8clK» 

>»ls«deitb* 

George's  in  the  East. 

1 

lOS 

Pisber    Street,    Bed    Lkm 
Square. 

40    0    0 

16    0    0 

•• 

80    0    0 

•• 

146    0    0 

80    0|0. 

•• 

•• 

108 

ChlgwellRow 

S8    1    0 

ft    0    0 

•• 

r 

10    8    0 

5   0    0 

87    4    0 

•• 

•  * 

•• 

104 

Enfield 

70  11    0 

8    0    4 

18    S.8 

M    8    0 

18  15    6 

148    7   0 

70  0  0 

50    0    0 

100 

Guildford 

18    0    0 

7    7    0 

1  15    0 

SR    S    0 

.t 

,, 

80    0    0 

107 

Pamham 

as  0  « 

,, 

•• 

*   ♦!    0    0 

«S    0    « 

OS    0   t 

108 

l>o'k|»g 

47    0    0 

19    0    0 

78    0   0 

,, 

134    0    0 

80"0    0 

40* '0    0 

100 

Uxbridge 

88  1ft    0 

,80 'o    0 

88    0    0 

•• 

101  1ft    0 

CO    0    0 
withhoiMc. 

•• 

' 

110-^ 

Waltham  Abbey  .... 

SSIO    0 

8    0    0 

's-o  0 

SftlO    0 

•• 

96    6    0 

60    0    Of 

,, 

7  16    0 

111* 

Sheemess 

5    0    0 

80    0    8 

04    0    0 

75   0  0 

,^ 

14    0    0 

US. 

Canterbury 

80    8    0 

,, 

,, 

65  18    8 

^, 

06    7    8 

80    0    0 

lis 

Dover  (boy's  school  only)    . 

40    0    0 

IS   0   0 

•  • 

88    0    0 

•'. 

108    0    0 

7SI    0    0 

II 

II 

114 

Polkestona  • 

110    8    1 

,, 

•• 

47    018 

18  18    1 

171    4    4 

60    0    0 

80    0    0 

A 

Glrls» 
walk. 

Iwltfa  house. 

lift 

Hasting.  ._ 

SSIO    0 

8  10    0 

,, 

10    0    0 

8    5   0 

4S    5    0 

,, 

40    0    0 

u« 

Union       Charity      Schools, 
J.  Middle  Stieet.'BrigfaKm. 

SO    8    S 

88.18    0 
extrs- 

•• 

*).0    6 

1    8    6 

174    4  11 

78    8    9 

••- 

•17    4 

117 

•Mi 

North  Lane  8chooU,Briglitai 
,  ',s  ^•"^•^  IUw«id  0   0    » 

-  87    S    8 

onlinuy. 

•  • 

18e''7  11 

8  18    8 

197    0    8 

188  18    5 

•• 

•44    0  10 

1,118  16    0 

856    S    41 

06    8., 

8,808    8    6 

888  17    8 

6.198    7101^ 

8.048  14   8 

65    0    • 

usao  •  4 

(•)  Salary  Inclodod  fai  that  of  nuMtar,  h*  InisbMid, 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE.                                                                                               | 

^Total. 

:Mist>«M 
ofGirU 

in  the 
Moae 
Room 
witl» 
Boy. 

Matter 
oTIalbBt 
School. 

oflnfliBt 
School. 

AHittant 
Mastn. 

AHiatant 
Miatiw. 

Feaacr 
Pnaentatc 
Monitor! 
eoUec 
tirely. 

Rcpdn. 

Fimltun 
andAp. 
pantw. 

Booka 

aadSt». 
tioniiy. 

Foal. 

Other 
Expeniea 

Total  of 
Miaoellft. 

-£.  •.  d 

£^    •.    d 

84    0    0 

.jE.    *.    d 

Jt".   •.   d. 

£.   •.   d. 
1  19    0 

£.  *.  d. 
19    8    9 

£.    «.  d, 

0  18    0 

£.   «•   d. 
17  a  10 

£.  *.  d, 
8  14    9j 

d&  «.  d, 
61  17   7 

£.    «.  d, 

lOi  9  Hi 

£.    :  d. 
870    4  Hi 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

.. 

Inihiik 
School. 
10    8    0 

InJbBt 
School. 

7  16    0 

; .. 

0  17    4 

10  U    8 

114    4 

6  10    0 

89  IS    4 

49    9    8 

189    9    8 

•• 

•  • 

89  0    • 

90  0    0 

•• 

19  1S    0 

ISIS   9 
89    0    0 

716    0 

<8    9    4 

7  10    0 

6   8    0 
9    0    0 

104  18    8 
Including 

4ft   0   0 

149  18    0 
:89    0    0 

.  986    6    0 
858    8    0 

., 

.. 

V  •• 

•• 

,. 

1    6    0 

49   6   0 

•• 

11    9    9 

418    0 

18   7   0 

74  10    9 

179  16    9 

;• 

:: 

•• 

•• 

■■:: 

7    0    0 

7  10   0 
14  16    9 

•  • 
618    4 

9    0    0 
6  18    9 

8  14    0 

9  6    0 

About 
49    0    0 
89    4    4 

60    4    0 
98  18  10 

S4S    4    0 
198  18  10 

.. 

.. 

.. 

«• 

» 

6  10    0 

ft   0    0 

.. 

6    0    0 

10    0    0 

10    7    6 

81    7    6 

10717    6 

- 

•• 

90    0    0 

six'iu- 

■iMaata. 
88  19    6 

Two  Aa- 
aiitanU. 
97  17    6 

•  • 

19  19   a 

6   0    6 
6  11    6 

6    0    6 
19  14    1 
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90  19    7 
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17    0    0 
94  10    9 

;  107  0  0 
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•  • 
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SO    0    0 
jQtud. 
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*'NoI 
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taU. 
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i'V. 
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•• 
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"Noi 
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16  18    1 

.1:: 

M    8    4 
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»  14  11 
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148  14  11* 

,, 

" 

,, 

;• 

.. 

•!  , 

94    6    0 
16    7    I 

•  • 

8  19    7 

9  0    0 

16    6    1 
0    8    0 
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84  17    I 
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.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

..  • 
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.. 
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- 
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•• 

•• 
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•• 
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Nlt.ifeHUi 
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a  10  the 
6    0    0 

76    8    0 
199    0    0 
84    0    0 

888  19  11 

ri489    0    0 

164    0    0 

" 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

<• 

8    0    0 

81  16    9i 

..V 

7  19    6 

ft    9  10 

6    6    8 

:  41   7   «4 

189    7    9* 

nilMrist 
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k  Roman  C 

1 
ithoUePriMt,aiidiiot 

ioap^^. 

„ 

•-     •• 

'  f  ' 

19    8    0 
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i   •• 

•• 

.. 

.. 

I'  .•'" 

818    0 

ft    0    0 

•• 

Ij'V  0 

4    0    0 

«    0    0 

64    0    0 

146  18    0 

45    0    0 
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5  '4    0 

>•  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

.. 

.. 

I    ••  •  ■ 

•• 

8  11    0 

»      ••  * 

7    9    7 
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•• 

III  14    7 
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';• 
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•• 
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•  • 
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•• 
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81  14  ll 
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86    6    9i 

74    4    0 

t 188    9    0 
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S'J5 
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104  18    0 
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.. 

•• 

l\ 

L  '• 

•• 
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•  • 
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,. 

., 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 
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I           1           1 

Not  staled  in  detail. 

16  16  Hi       198    0    Si  1 

•♦•1 

8>   •    0 

99    0    • 

188  1ft.  6 

00    6    6 

I79  19i8j 

114,8    Ij 

78.8   »]f 

91    9    Oi 

68  19    9^! 

M    8    8   1 

,884  184 

6.909    8    Oil 

(t)  Hi!  wik^  whoN  MlM7  ii  iMtaM  ia  «h«  marter'i. 
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vhal  Soorpes ;  Expenditure,  on  what  Object^— ^onttnuoi. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITUEV. 


Bemaaeratioa  ^Tca^eif  agd  Honitpn.. 


HisteH 
ofGlds 
iaibe 

MUM 

Room 
-with 
Bop. 


Scfaopl. 


Mttbttt 
oflnlimt 
School. 


Assittaat 


Prwcbtoto 

miji 


Milfllwniwiii  Jbtfoditm  ia  tlis  put  Taar. 


«?pi»i* 


•ttd 
Appajratot 


Boob 
and 


Other 
Expnuai. 


■Total  of 


pendituiip. 


£.  f.  dJs.  «.   <1. 
,»   4   0 18S    0    0 


199    0   « 


•9    « 


£.   9.   d. 
ySM    8 


i:.  «.   d. 
9«    t    8 


■19    9 


£.  «.  d. 


|«-0  ( 


10   0   ( 


79   0    0 

Vat  Kpi  oopvfed  Vf  hi^i.) 


0 ;  fjcpendinm-^,  aq0l 
lift  0 
•  19    0 


3  0   d 


..f 


49   O  f 


40    0    9 


1X8 'ift   i 


ip    It  1  u 


)A  0  ft 


:iBiant| 

the  hke 
fromth* 
mlstrew. 


GirU» 
School, 
M)    0    9 


Inibnt 
fiphoot. 
19   0   0 


10    9    0 


98    0  0 

1  19  ft 

9  10  0 

4  15  ^ 

f 

S18  4 

S  18  8 

«   8  0 


0)8    0 
4  10    0 


Not  stated  in  d0|att 
8  10    0 


711    4 


III  8  8 
5  0  0 
8    0   A 


tlO    8 

ao  0  0 


•  10    0 

P  %  7 


8  14    8i 

hi 

1  »  0 
0  ife  10 


4  810 

5  0^ 


\7  9  9 

r  i  » 


SeoanU* 
by  meani 


1    9    • 
8    0    9 


•    t  11 


8    0    0 

8    6    8 
P)8    « 


8    0 

e  0 


100 
li  8  4 
10  0  0 

88  4  9 
U    >    P 


ptodo^, 


0    0 
0    0 


S   0 
8    9 


I    0    0 


I  7  0 


n«  0 


4  0  0 
•  70 
0    8    0 

7  IB  10 

8  II    8 

0  10    0 


|18   Q 


9      7   0    0) 
and  refitted^ 


9  « 

THum 

of,  a  ipedal  sub- 


8  10    4 


94    1    e   180  19  10^  995  14    6 


»•!« 


r  •  • 


« •  f 


I  9  9 


8    8  9 

IS    0  0 

••to  0 

^5  9 

«   0  p 


8  17 
8  10 
1  i 
1  18 


19    0 


8  10 
X    8 


1    0   Q 


10    0 
8   0    0 


Found  hjr 


W.  Wot- 

4    p    0 
8  10  U 

sis  0 


I 

8    8 

It. 
8  16 

i'k 

2  17 


8    8 

«  9 


«  4)1 


88  15  0 
Perhma 
5    0^ 

5    9  11 


230  11    8|6 


£.  «.  d. 
1,884  13    8^ 

9**0    0 
10  10    0 

28    5  11 
0  18    6 


JO  «  __ 
«18    9i 

400 

87**8  2 
88    0    0 

6  5  0 
18    8    0 

8  19  10 

8    1  Ip 

IS  15  1 
L»0  19    9 


18)0  0 

IS    I  « 

15    6  0 

8    0  6 


55    5    0 
89    0    Q 
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5  10    0 
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8    8    2 


17    3   2,412    0    8 


09f       308008         81  ^iq 


£.  ».  d. 

8,505  8  Oi 
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198  8  « 

25  0  0 

132  0  0 


131  15  11 
50  18 


151  8 
79  18 

61  0 
)*4  4 
l|f    0 


920  18    0^ 

04  0  0 
IO8  10  0 
177  S  104 
158    0     • 
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43  16 

|08  15    6 

315 
9    0 
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109   7  11 


)15    6    0 
88    0    0 
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68    8    8 


7    H 


137    4  10 
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SepQrt,  by  Edward  Carldan  Tufnellj  Esq.,  and  Seymmr  Tremens 
heere^  ^q.y  on  Schools  of  Industry  at  Norwood,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester. 

SiR^  105,Pall  MaU,  March  6th,  1846. 

Having  been  directed  by  their  Lordships,  with  the  approval 
of  Secretary  Sir  Jame$  Graham,  and  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sionersj  to  undertake,  ia  conjunctioQ  with  Mr.  Tufiiell^  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  the  inspection  of  the  pauper  schools  at 
Norwood,  Liverpool^  and  Manchester,  and  to  inquire  as  to  the  state 
of  those  establishments,  both  as  regards  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  children  and  the  eSiciency  of  the  general  management,  I  have 
the  honour  of  forwarding  to  ypu,  for  meir  Lordships'  information, 
a  copy  of  our  joint  Report. 

I  have  ^.Iso  to  request  you  to  explain  to  their  Lord^ips,  that  the 
long  delay  in  forwarding  these  Beports  has  arisen  from  del^.ys  in 
the  completion  of  tbo  eiBt^blisbments  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
especially  the  latter,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  still  imperfect. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  Mr-  Tumell  and  myself  have  felt  ourselves 
unable  adequately  to  disobarge  our  duties  in  relation  to  the  esta- 
blishments last  mentioued,  without  frequent  communications  by 
letter  with  various  officers  oi  tbo^e  establishments,  during  the 
iDterval^  of  pur  visits,  md  that  the  aid  of  occaaional  inspection  is 
required  to  enable  those  officers  to  overcome  the  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  the  setting  on  foot  of  institutiona  of  thia  new  apd  important 
character* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Seymour  Trpmenhepbe. 
/.  p.  Kay  Shyttleyoorth,  Psq, 
#/?.        Sfc.        Sfc. 


My  Lords,  London,  December  1845. 

Having  received  your  directions  to  inspect  the  Pauper 
Schools  at  Norwood,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  to  inquire  as 
to  the  state  of  liiose  estabUshments,  both  as  regards  the  care 
said  instruction  of  the  children  and  the  efficiency  of  the  general 
management,  we  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  our  joint  Report. 
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NORWOOD. 

In  our  last  year's  Report  upon  this  establishment^  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  for  the  year  1844,  we  gave  tables  of  the  routine 
observed  in  the  three  schools,  together  with  somewhat  minute  com- 
ments upon  the  state  of  progress  in  all  the  classes,  and  upon  the 
wholescheme  of  education  pursued.  Also,  asitwasto  be  expected 
that  several  institutions  similar  to  this  would  be  founded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  the  session  then  just  closed,  authorizing  the 
formation  of  pauper  district  schools^  we  thought  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  give  in  detail,  chiefly  from  the  experience  here  acquired, 
some  of  the  main  requisites  for  such  establishments.  We  accordingly 
put  together  a  series  of  general  remarks  upon  the  management, 
the  teachers,  the  school  arrangements,  the  lodging,  dietary,  clothing, 
the  class  of  servants  required,  the  manual  labour  department, 
and  other  points.  We  added  the  instructions  to  the  "  training  "  or 
"  drill "  master  who  is  with  the  boys  between  the  school  hours,  from 
the  time  of  their  rising  in  the  morning  to  their  going  to  bed  at 
night ;  who,  toffether  with  one  of  the  masters,  superintends  them  at 
their  meals,  and  whose  constant  vigilance  is  required  for  the  correc- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  newly  arrived 
at  the  establishment.  The  instructional  Letter  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  the  chaplain  was  added.  Extracts  were  also 
given  from  the  Report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children  (1841), 
showing  instances  of  very  successful  experience  in  the  exceedingly 
difficult  work  of  so  raising  the  intelligence  and  improving  the  dis- 
positions and  habits  of  children  of  that  class,  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
guarantee  against  their  returning  in  after-life  to  the  ranks  of  the 
improvident  and  dependent,  from  which  they  unfortunately  sprang. 

As  the  state  of  the  Boys^  School  is  even  more  satisfactory  than 
we  found  it,  on  the  whole,  last  year,  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
in  much  detail  the  process  of  the  recent  examination.  There 
were  437  boys  on  the  class  lists.  Of  these,  300,  taken  without 
selection,  were  individually  and  minutely  examined  in  three  subjects 
of  their  school  instruction,  and  generally  in  the  rest.  The  result 
brought  to  light  no  instances  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
who  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  with  zeal  and  perseverance. 
A  gradual  and  uniform  progression  was  traceable  throughout  the 
school,  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest.  In  order  the  better  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  every  child,  we  require  a  list  of  each  class 
to  be  made  out,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

Third  Class. 

Since  the  last  inspection,  85  boys  have  entered  this  class,  and 
77  have  left  it,  of  whom  53  have  passed  into  the  second  class,  and 
24  have  left  the  establishment.     Present  number  on  the  roll,  57. 
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NAME. 


Age. 


Examined  in 


Above  1  Year  in 
thia  CUus, 


6.  Staunton  •     • 
C.Ward.     •     . 

&c. 

&e. 

Ahove  9  and  under 
\'l  Months, 


W.Robinton.     • 
T.  Mahoney  •     • 

&c. 

&e. 

Under  6  Months, 


J.  Davis 
&c. 
&c. 


10 


Length  of !  « 

time  at  the  2s 

Eatoblirii.  I  8 

ment.       ^ 

19 


8  yean 
7    „ 


3    „ 


Arithmetie. 


4 


I? 
*i 

■2® 
l| 


il 
ii 


•S-ri 


Rem  AUKS, 


The  last  16  on  the  list^  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen,  had 
been  in  the  class  under  one  month.  Had  any  of  these  16  been 
found  deficient,  the  list  would  show  that  the  responsibility  would 
chiefly  attach  to  the  master  of  the  class  from  which  they  had  been 
80  recently  removed.  Again,  by  looking  at  the  ages  of  those  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  and  the  time  they  have  been  in  the  class  as  well 
as  the  time  they  have  passed  in  the  establishment^  an  opinion  may 
be  formed,  taking  natural  ability,  growth  (stunted  or  otherwise), 
and  reported  conduct,  into  consideration,  whether  justice  has  been 
done  to  them  since  the  last  examination.  The  dots  mark  the 
measure  of  correctness  in  proportion  as  they  are  placed  towards  the 
left  hand  of  the  column.  The  geography  and  religious  instruction 
were  in  the  examination  of  that  class  noted  generally.  As  we  may 
vary  the  subject  to  be  specially  marked  in  each  class,  the  neglect 
of  any  particular  one  for  the  sake  of  another  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
covered, did  any  disposition  for  such  preference  exist,  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe.    The  number  moved  forward  into  a  higher 
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class,  in  the  eourse  of  the  year,  affords  a  t^st  df  the  atteiitioii  of  each 
master ;  while  the  number  of  those  who  have  left  the  establishment 
within  the  year,  exhibits  one  of  the  difficulties  (that  of  the  frequent 
changes)  Ivith  which  the  masters  have  to  contend. 

A  few  appearances  of  neglect  which  were  observed  last  year  in 
the  seventh  (tlass  (taught  by  the  monitor-general,  and  three  pupil 
teachers)  had  been  corrected.  The  whole  class,  consisting  of 
about  lOQ,  was  making  proper  progress.  The  lowest  division  did 
an  Addition  sum  of  four  columns  of  four  figures  each  correctly. 
They  receive  with  the  Irest  of  the  class  the  morning  Bible  lesson, 
and  were  learmng  the  Commandments  and  the  rest  of  the  Cate- 
chism gradually  and  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  reading, 
spelling,  and  ciphering  were  good  in  proportion  to  their  time  under 
instruction.  The  upper  division  knew  the  Multiplication  Tabid, 
part  of  the  iFirst  Pestalozzi  Table,  and  the  outlines  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Europe  as  well  as  the  form  and  general  features  of 
the  earth.  Good  order  and  attention  seemed  to  be  very  fairly 
established. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  sixth  class  did  sums  in  Multiplication  by  onfe 
and  two  figures.  Only  eight  failed  to  do  both  correctly.  Their 
reading  in  a  part  of  the  Second  Dublin  Book,  which  they  had  n<ft 
previously  tried,  was  good,  as  also  their  spelling  and  explat^ation  Of 
M^ords.  The  geography  wafe  carried  beyond  the  pbint  reached  ib 
the  class  below,  and  was  satisfactory.  They  all  wrote  large  hand 
in  copybooks. 

In  the  fifth  class,  of  38  who  tried  sums  in  Multiplication  by  two 
and  three  figures,  22  had  no  faults,  12  only  one,  and  four  had  two. 
Writing  small  hand  has  been  introduced  into  this  and  the  fourth 
class  since  last  year,  it  not  having  previously  descended  below  the 
third.  The  method  of  Mulhauser  is  approved  of  by  the  masterl, 
as  facilitating  the  progress  in  writing.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
also  practised  in  this  class.  Tho  trial  showed  24  out  of  the  38  cor- 
rect ;  the  rest  nearly  so.     The  reading  was  good. 

In  the  fourth  class^  of  31  who  tried  sums  in  Long  Division  and 
Addition  of  Money,  all  were  correct  the  first  tinve^  except  five  who 
were  wrong  in  one  sum,  but  were  right  in  a  second  trial.  The 
same  number  wrote  six  lines  from  dictation ;  none  had  more  than 
three  faults^  which  were  in  the  spelling  of  difficult  words^  In  the 
third  class,  under  the  same  master,  an  attempt  to  write  six  lines  of 
a  more  difficult  passage  was  proportionably  successful.  Both 
these  instances  show  the  value  of  this  practice  in  giving  the  habit 
of  exfiressing  ideas  and  writing  words  correctly ;  in  fact  in  apply- 
ing the  power  of  writing,  which  boys  accustomed  only  to  copy  are 
often  unable  to  do^  in  classes  far  more  advanced  in  other  subjeds 
than  these.  The  importance  of  cultivating  this  habit  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  school  such  as  this  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  many  pass 
out  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year  without  arriving  at  the  upper  classes, 
and  who,  therefore,  without  this  praettce  might  be  unable  to  apply 
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what  tbey  had  learnt  6f  writing  to  any  useful  purpose^  The  read- 
ing in  both  these  classes  was  correct  and  intelligent^  and  their  general 
iiistructidn  ad^rancing. 

In  the  second  class,  35  did  sums  in  Compound  Division  correctly. 
Six  of  these  having  failed  in  bnej  were  right  on  the  second  trial. 
In  the  first  class,  42  who  tried  sums  in  Decimals  and  Square  Root 
were  right ;  six  in  the  first,  and  five,  the  latter  after  a  second  trial. 
Both  these  classes  wrote  passages  from  Ludlow's  Reading  Book  : 
in  the  second,  teti  had  from  one  to  foUr  faults;  in  tho  first,  eight 
had  frbm  one  to  two.  Nearly  all  wrote  fairly  on  their  slates ;  some 
very  well.  The  reading  of  all  was  correct*  and  that  of  a  large 
proportion  of  both  these  classes  fluent  and  with  expression.  The 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  etymology  in  the  first  class  was 
such  as  to  train  them  to  a  facdity  of  mastering  any  ordinary 
reading. 

The  rieligious  instruction  pervades  the  entire  sdaool>  and  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  siatisiactioh  [of  the  present  chaplain,  the  Rev.  T. 
BoodlB.  There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  school  course  which  has 
been  nidre  accurately  attended  to  than  this.  It  proceedis  sjrstem- 
atically  from  class  to  classy  until  in  the  first  class  it  imparts  to  all, 
who  remain  any  time  in  it,  a  Comprehensive  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine  atid  duties.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  gone 
carefully  thtioutth  the  gospels,  tiiacing  ^he  life  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
relation  of  tocn  evahgielist :  they  are  aow  reading  through  the 
gospel  of  St.  Mark,  with  collateral  references  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Thie  first  and  second  classes  have  read  in  the  latter 
^  far  as  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  itl  the  formed  thbough 
the  Acts  'of  the  Apostles.  The  Catechism  is  aceutately  taught  and 
illustrated  in  all  the  classes.  The  whole  of  Uie  religious  instruc- 
tion is  ttndfer  l^e  superintendence  of  the  ehaplain,  who  aUo  occasion- 
ally takes  part  in  communicating  it.  The  general  tone  of  the  school 
a^piears  to  bear  t^estimony  to  the  prevailing  mfluences  of  sound 
religions  teacliii^  and  Oiristiai^  exampte.  The  mannfers  and 
behaviour  ^  those  tiri*>,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  establishment  from  the  abodes  of  poverty,  often 
of  vice,  itl  the  metrbpolis,  become  impressed  with  these  influences, 
and  thfey  isoon  fall  iA  with  the  general  habits.  If  they  renaain  long 
toottgh  to  afford  a  r^sonable  time  for  the  force  of  example  and 
the  influences  of  instruction  to  act  upon  their  hearts  and  minds^ 
therte  is  afair  p^bability  of  their  future  steps  being  guided  by  those 
priticiples  aitd  that  pnidence  which  will  make  them  iiodependent  of 
all  fiirther  pnbltc  aid. 

We  found  one  alteration  in  the  routine  introduced  sinee  our  last 
inspection,  at  the  instance  of  the  Guardians  of  the  City  of  London 
Union,  in  reference  to  the  boys  "sent  by  that  board,  who  by  their 
desire  are  not  pefrmitt^d  to  receive  instruction  in  the  workshops 
until  they  arrive  at  the  third  class  in  the  school.    We  forbear  to 
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express  an  opinion  on  this  alteration,  though  at  variance  with  our 
previous  impressions,  until  further  experience  of  its  eifects. 

With  that  exception,  the  process  of  learning  trades  in  the  work* 
shops  remains  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  garden  cultivation  is  improved,  and  is  a  source  of  agreeable 
amusement  and  satisfaction.  The  singing  also  appeared  to  have 
been  well  attended  to  during  the  past  year.  The  occasional  walks- 
for  recreation  were  continued.  The  evening-school  during  the 
winter  months  had  proceeded  satisfiu^torily,  and  the  books  of  the 
dreulatine  library  had  been  much  in  demand.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  had  been  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  any  severe  punishments. 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  masters  are  much  assisted 
both  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school  by  a  corps  of 
pupil  teachers,  selected  from  those  boys  of  the  first  class  who  may 
show  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  whose  abilities,  conduct,  and 
character  may  encourage  their  being  brought  forward  for  this 
particular  purpose.  They  receive  an  hour's  special  instnictian 
five  evenings  in  the  week  from  the  masters  in  turn :  on  Mondays 
— reading,  with  etymology  and  grammar,  alternately ;  on  Tuesdays, 
algebra  ;  on  Wednesdays,  arithmetic  and  writing ;  the  proper 
mode  of  writing  letters  of  business,  according  to  the  forms  in  the 
'  Mercantile  Penman'  and  *  Sequel,*  is  taught  in  the  course  of  these 
lessons ;  on  Thursday,  geography ;  on  Friday,  drawing.  They 
also  occupy  themselves  out  of  school  hours  with  private  study, 
though  their  opportunities  for  this  are  abridged  during  the  winter 
months  by  their  attention  being  required  for  the  evemng*school. 
The  number  of  these  pupil  teachers  is  usually  10  or  1 1,  their  ages 
vamng  in  general  from  12  to  16.  We  refer  with  much  gratifi- 
cation to  the  ability  and  exemplary  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of 
the  youths  who  have  passed  through  this  class  of  pupil  teachers^ 
since  the  institution  was  organized  on  its  present  footing  in  1839. 
Formed  by  the  example  and  instruction  of  the  well-trained  masters 
of  the  establishment,  they  have  readily  adopted  an  animated  mode 
of  teaching,  which  for  eSecX  in  keeping  up  the  attention  of  large 
classes,  and  imparting  the  common  elements  of  knowledge,  we 
have  rarely  seen  equaUed.  We  have  been  able  to  recommend  no 
less  than  13  of  these  youths  within  the  last  five  years  for  removal 
from  this  establishment,  either  to  Battersea,  to  go  through  a  course 
of  more  regular  training,  or  immediately  to  various  schools  as 
assistant  teachers.  Some  of  them  are  already  conducting  consider- 
able schools  as  masters.  We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  all 
are  performing  their  respective  duties  most  satisfactorily. 

The  demand  which  we  perceive  springing  up  for  youths  qualified 
as  these  pupil  teachers  beccnne,  to  assist  in  teaching  in  schools 
arranged,  as  this  is,  in  classes  of  30  or  40  children,  has  induced 
us  this  year  to  commence  what  we  propose  to  make  an  annual 
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examination  of  the  existing  corps  of  pupil  teachers;  and  with. that 
view  we  prepared  sets  of  questions  on  each  subject  on  which  they 
had  been  instructed,  to  be  answered  on  paper.  We  conceive  that  by 
adding  this  stimulus  to  their  exert  ions,  we  shall  be  contributing  to 
bring  forward  some  more  from  among  themselves,  and  from  the 
upper  classes  to  succeed  them,  and  thus  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  recommend  them  for  useful  and  honourable  employ- 
ment as  assistants  in  elementary  schools.  We  subjoin  the  questions* 
to  which  we  required  answers  to  be  written  in  our  presence,  rather 

*  Heligious  Instruction, 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  1 

2.  In  what  respects  were  Isaac,  Aaron,  and  Dayid,  types  of  Christ  t 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  rclatiu^^  to  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  1 

4.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  miracles  were  performed  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  ? 

5.  Giye  Scripture  proofs  of  the  unity,  personality,  divinity,  and  equality  of  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  i 

6.  Prove  from  Scripture  the  part  which  each  person  of  the  Godhead  takes  in 
the  salvation  of  mankind. 

7.  Give  Bible  examples  and  precepts  respecting  the  sins  of  swearing,  lying, 
drankenness,  covetousness,  and  respecting  the  duties  of  zeal,  patience,  almsgiving  1 

8.  Write  out "  Your  duty  towards  your  neighbour/'  and  prove  from  Scripture 
each  duty  there  enjoined) 

9.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Sacrament  o(  Baptism,  and  what  is  the  Scripture 
authority  for  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered  1 

10.  When  was  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  instituted,  and  what  was  the 
object  of  its  institution  f 

11.  Give  any  passages  in  Scripture  showing  the  importance  and  duty  of  prayer  T 

Questions  in  Grammar  and  Etymology. 

1.  Exemplify  in  sentences  the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  of  the  verbs  to 
drink,  to  ring,  to  sing,  to  show,  to  lie,  to  lay  1 

2.  Parse  the  following  lines : — 

Envy  does  merit  as  its  shade  pursue  ; 

But,  like  the  shadow,  proves  the  substauee  true  t 

3.  Give  the  words  derived  from  scribo,  I  write,  with  their  meaning  and  appli- 
cation t 

4.  Give  the  words  derived  from  omuiSf  all,  and  potens,  powerful,  and  their 
meaning  and  application  ? 

5.  Name  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  and  give  instances  of  each? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  intransitive  verb,  and  give 
examples  of  each  t 

7.  Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  all  or  any  of  the  following  words — 
retribution,  resurrection,  infallible,  revolution,  imminent,  metropolis,  autograph, 
malevolent,  beneficent  i 

8.  Describe  some  of  the  chief  prefixes  in  the  English  language,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  their  use  1 

9.  Correct  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  following  sentences  :— 

She  laid  down  and  slept 

Can  it  be  possible  that  he  should  commit  such  crimes  ? 

We  ought  to  help  those  who  we  love. 

They  who  do  good  you  should  respect. 

He  begun,  but  conid  not  finish  his  work. 

He  eat  up  the  whole  loaf. 

Beer  is  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

10.  Show  the  different  modes  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  in  nouns,  and  give 
examples  Y 

II.  8 
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more  tha^  an  hour  aud  a  half  being  allowed  for  each  paper.  The 
an^iyers  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  they  were  given,  were  creditable  in 
proportion  to  the  time  that  each  pupil  teacher  had  been  under  in- 
struction. One  boy  answered  the  whole  of  the  questions  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  was  nearly  cojrect  in  seven  out  of  ten  in  the  g^rammari 

ArithmetU  and  Algebra^ 

1.  How  many  BrilM  milei  are  equiralent  to  128  Iriik,  U  Irish  milts  )>SW9 
equivalent  to  14  British  1 

2.  How  much  tea,  at  7«.  6d.  per  lb.,  may  be  bought  for  £37  2*.  6d. ! 

3.  If  £15  12«.  pay  16  labourers  for  18  days,  how  many  labourers,  at  the  same 
rate,  will  £35  2».  pay  for  24  days. 

4.  What  is  the  duty  on  517  lbs.  of  coffee,  at  £5  2».  8d.  per  cwt. 

5.  Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  simplest  forms — ^j,  ^,  |J? 

6.  Reduce  the  following  numbers  to  improper  fractions — 15i,  1§},  46 j? 

7.  Reduce  13s.  9d.  to  the  fraction  of  £1  ? 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  two-thirds  of  £1,  three-fourths  of  a  guinea,  one-sixth  of  s 
crown,  and  2Jrf. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  -vulgar  fraction  and  a  decimal  fraction  f 

10.  What  is  the  interest  of  £254  14s.  Sd.  for  one  year,  at  5  J  per  cent.  1 

11.  What  is  the  interest  of  £792  12s.  3rf.,  for  one  year  and  ten  months,  at  6}  per 
cent,  per  annum  1 

12.  Find  the  difference  between  £1645  and  £10«125  ? 

13.  Multiply  4  ar«-2  x  y  '\y^  by  2  j:  +  »/? 

14.  Multiply  :c2  -1-  3^«  by  *«  -  yM 

15.  Divide  a:^  -  a:^  +  ar»  -a~»  -f.2*-lbya:3+ar-11 

16.  Diyide  a»  -  a:*  by  a  —  x? 

17.  It  is  required  to  find  a  number  such  that  its  third  part  increased  by  ils  fourth 
part  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  itself  diminished  by  10. 

18.  Divide  the  number  60  into  two  such  parts,  Ihat  their  product  may  he  equal 
to  three  lines  the  square  of  the  less  ? 

19.  A  post  is  one-third  in  the  mud,  one-fourth  in  the  water,  and  10  feet  above 
the  water.    What  is  the  length  of  the  post  ? 

20.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  two  following  simple  equations : — 

l/Z~x       13  -  4  =  0. 
x'l       x+4_ 

~-T-       -3 *"^- 

21.  Find  the  value  of  ir  in  the  two  following  quadratic  equations : — 

10       14j-»2*_22 
x  x^  f 


'  Questions  in  Geography* 

1.  Describe  the  form  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  Give  its  circumference  in  miles  ? 

3.  Give  its  diameter  in  miles? 

4.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  1 

5.  Describe  and  exemplify  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  f 

6.  Describe  and  exemplify  its  annual  motion  ? 

7.  Explain  and  exemplify  the  terms  latitude  and  longitude  1 

8.  Name  the  chief  mountain  chains  of  the  earth,  the  chief  rivers  that  flow  from 
them,  and  the  chief  towns  upon  those  rivers,  beginning  with  Europe  ? 

9.  Name  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  Kingdomi  and  what  each  is 
remarkable  fori 

10.  In  what  counties  are  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  kingdom  t 

11.  Name  the  chief  British  possessions  abroad,  and  describe  their  climates  ami 
productions  1 

12.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  government  existing  in  ^he  different  states  of 
Europe,  and  give  reasons  why  our  own  is  the  hest  ? 
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in  the  first  nine  of  those  on  geography^  and  in  the  first  seven  of 
those  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction.  Two  others,  in  the 
first  division,  answered  nearly  as  many  of  the  questions,  but  without 
the  same  fulness  or  general  accuracy.  We  noted  the  merit  of  each 
answer  by  an  appropriate  mark,  and  tabularized  the  results,  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplain  and  the  masters,  as  an 
indication  of  the  progress  or  deficiencies  of  each  boy.  We  have 
the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  we  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  the  boy  who  was  most  advanced,  and  who  also 
shows  skill  in  teaching  and  bears  a  ^ood  character,  to  the  place  of 
first  pupil  teacher  at  the  large  Manchester  school,  of  which  we  have 
elsewhere  given  a  report.  The  boy  who  stood  second  in  the  ex- 
amination has  also  since  been  provided  for  at  a  parochial  school  in 
Somersetshire. 

Girk*  School. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  the  girls'  school  in  as 
favourable  terms  as  of  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  We  pointed 
out  in  our  last  Report  the  deficiencies  which  we  remarked  in  some 
branches  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school ;  but,  as  at  that 
period  some  arrangements  for  imparting  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  had  only  lately  been  set  on  foot,  we  abstained  from 
doing  more  than  stating  our  hopes  and  expectations  that  the  defects 
then  apparent  would  be  shortly  remedied.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  advance  has  not  been  such  as  we  had  anticipated.  The 
reading  is  tolerable  ;  but  this  is  the  only  branch  in  which  the 
progress  was  such  as  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  commendation. 
There  were  not  a  dozen  girls  who  were  stated  to  be  able  to  per- 
form sums  in  compound  division,  and  on  trial  not  half  could  do  the 
sum  set  correctly.  Writing  from  dictation  had  been  but  little 
practised ;  their  writing  was  bad,  and  their  religious  knowledge 
very  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  chaplain  wa3  equally 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  head  master  of  this  department  sent  in  bis  resignation.  He 
was  a  person  of  excellent  character,  and  it  was  painful  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  a  person  of  such  good  intentions  and  correctness 
of  conduct ;  but,  as  be  had  not  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
children  of  the  description  found  here,  we  could  not  regret  his. 
resignation.  His  place  has  since  been  supplied  by  a  teacher 
regularly  trained  for  the  purpose ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  results  will  henceforth  be  satisfactory.  In  fact,  from  a  cursory 
inspection  since  made,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  in  progress. 

Infants'  School. 

This  school  is  in  fully  as  efficient  a  state  as  heretofore^  under 
the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Gardner.  The  playground  has, 
however,  been  encroached  upon  by  the  erection  of  a  steam-engine 

s2 
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used  to  supply  water  to  the  establishment^  and  is  much  too  small. 
But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  appropriate  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building  to  a  playground  for  the  infants^  and 
when  this  is  effected  the  objection  of  insufficient  space  will  be 
obviated.* 


KiRKDALK  School  of  Industry,  Liverpool. 

This  large  and  important  establishment  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  for  the  instruction  and  training  in 
good  morals  and  industry  of  the  children  left  dependent  upon  the 
united  parishes,  comprising  a  population  of  200,000. 

The  imposing  mass  of  buildings,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  is 
in  the  Tudor  style,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  entrance  of  the  Mersey,  on  its  right  bank,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  buildings,  with  their  quad- 
rangles, occupy  an  area  of  about  two  acres ;  the  playgrounds,  and 
land  already  in  the  course  of  being  brought  into  cultivation  as 
garden  ground,  comprise  about  three  acres  more. 

The  design  of  these  buildings  was  furnished  by  an  architect  in 
Liverpool,  and  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  for  suggestions  as  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  schools,  &c.  A  lithographed  plan  and  elevation  of 
the  whole  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  volume  of  the  Minutes 
of  their  Lordships  for  1843-4,  together  with  correspondence  ex- 
planatory of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  will  be  sought  to  be  attained. 

Boys'  School. 

The  children  were  removed  from  the  old  workhouse  on  the  1st 
of  May,  but  the  books  and  apparatus  for  the  boys*  school  were  not 
completed  until  the  beginning  of  June.  The  number  at  present 
on  the  roll  is  177;  the  average  attendance  since  27th  of  June  has 
been  about  145.  This  number,  in  consequence  of  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  present  prosperous  state  of  all  branches  of 
employment  in  Liverpool,  is  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  boys 
capable  of  being  received  at  the  establishment,  and  for  whom  there 
is  space  provided  in  the  school-room.  It  is  also  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  than  will  be  in  school  at  the  same  time 
when  the  rooms  for  teaching  trades  are  in  full  work.  The  ordinary 
routine  at  that  time  will  probably  be,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  boys  will  go  to  the  workshops  daily.  There  are 
three  trained  masters  in  this  school,  the  head  master  (called  the 
fii-st  assistant  master  of  the  establishment),  and  two  other  assis- 
tant masters.     The  head  master  and  one  of  the  assistant  masters 

'*'  Since  thii  was  written,  Mr.  Gardaer*s  ternces  have  been  tranefexied  to  tba  K»k«> 
dale  School.  , 
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were  instructed  in  and  practised  the  duties  of  schoolmasters  at 
fiattersea,  where  they  went  through  the  entire  course;  the  other 
assistant  master  was  trained  at  Norwood.  The  school  is  divided  into 
five  classes ;  but  one  of  these  requires  to  be  subdivided.  This  will 
give  two  classes  to  each  master,  and  would  probably  be  the  number 
into  which  the  school  would  continue  to  be  divided,  even  after  con- 
siderable accessions  to  the  present  list,  unless  there  should  be  a  large 
proportion  of  boys  very  young.  To  conduct  the  school  efficiently, 
each  of  these  masters  should  be  aided  by  a  good  pupil  teacher^ 
selected  from  the  first  class,  as  at  Norwood.  If  these  are  skilfully 
selected,  with  reference  to  their  abilities,  temper,  good  conduct, 
aptitude  to  teach,  and  power  of  command,  and  specially  instructed, 
out  of  school  hours,  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a-day, 
they  will  in  all  probability,  with  the  aid  of  the  example  of  their 
trained  master,  soon  qualify  themselves  as  useful  assistants  in  the 
school  discipline  and  instruction  as  even  to  be  sought  for,  as  the 
Norwood  pupil  teachers  have  been,  to  fill  similar  situations  in 
ordinary  schools,  with  the  certainty,  if  their  conduct  remains  un- 
exceptionable, of  placing  themselves  in  a  state  of  honourable  in- 
dependence. Of  this  they  have  an  example  in  one  of  their  present 
assistant  masters ;  and  the  fact  cannot  but  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
whole  school.  Three  boys  of  the  first  class  are  at  present  under- 
going this  course  of  training,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
can  become  efficient.  We  have  suggested  that  two  should  be 
engaged  from  some  establishment  where  boys  are  brought  forward 
in  this  manner,  and  the  Vestry  Committee  having  expressed  them- 
selves ready  to  receive  any  two  that  we  might  be  able  to  recommend, 
we  have  accordingly  selected  two  youths,  who  are  now  teaching  in 
the  establishment.  The  expense  will  be  but  temporary,  as  we 
anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  school  itself  will 
furnish  a  competent  supply  of  pupil  teachers. 

As  the  school  was  not  furnished  with  books  and  apparatus  until 
the  6th  of  June,  and  as  our  inspection  took  place  on  the  13th,  ]4tb, 
and  15th  of  August,  the  examination  could  do  little  more  than  put 
on  record  the  existing  state  of  the  school,  with  a  view  of  affording 
a  measure  of  its  future  progress. 

It  was  represented  to  us,  that  the  school  in  the  workhouse,  from 
which  they  came,  had  been  conducted  on  a  plan  resembling  the  old 
monitorial  system,  in  which  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the 
monitors  selected  from  the  first  class.  The  whole  of  the  first 
class  acted  as  monitors,  in  divisions  of  seven  each,  relieved  weekly, 
if  they  kept  their  respective  classes  in  good  order.  No  separate 
instruction  or  preparation  was  given  to  these  boys;  the  duty, 
therefore,  was  disliked  by  them.  The  schoolmaster  took  liltle 
part,  under  this  system,  in  the  actual  teaching,  his  attention  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  a  general  superintendence.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  accurate  elementary  knowledge  acquired  by  these  boys 
of  the  first  elass^  and,  indeed,  by  the  school  generally,  at  the  time 
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of  commencing  with  their  present  arrangements,  was  found  to  be 
very  slight  in  proportion  to  their  age  and  the  length  of  time  they 
had  been  under  instruction.  What  they  had  before  learnt  had  been 
taught  mechanically,  without  much  attempt  at  reaching  their 
understandings.  Catechism,  rules  of  gramniar,  and  outlines  of 
geography,  had  been  learnt  by  heart,  but  with  little  apparent  com- 
prehension of  the  sense.  Some  of  the  older  boys,  who  had  advanced 
in  arithmetic  as  far  as  interest,  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
numeration.  The  discipline  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by 
a  rigid  system  of  corporal  punishment.  There  wag  no  Sunday 
school,  nor  were  the  boys  supplied  in  their  day-room  with  books. 

Our  examination  was  conducted  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  foregoing  account  of  Norwood,  with  examination  papers  for 
each  class,  according  to  the  form  there  given.  The  particulars 
required  to  be  ascertained  from  each  boy  would  for  future  ex- 
amination be  readily  ascertained  by  each  master,  from  a  "progress 
roll,"  which  we  recommended  that  each  should  keep,  and  in  which 
would  be  entered  the  day  of  every  boy's  coming  to  the  class  or  to 
the  establishment,  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  at  the  time,  the 
date  of  his  removal  to  a  higher  class  or  from  the  establishment, 
his  acquirements  on  leaving  it,  and  a  brief  statement  of  his  general 
character  and  ability. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  fifth  or  lowest  class  was  25.  Of  these, 
eight  had  been  from  one  to  five  years  in  the  old  workhouse-school, 
and  had  learnt  very  little.  The  rest  had  been  under  six  months 
at  the  establishment.  The  class  was  reading  the  first  book  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  writing  short  words  on  the  slate, 
by  dictation,  on  Mulhauser's  method,  learning  numeration  and 
simple  addition,  the  definitions  of  terms,  geography,  and  were 
beginning  the  first  tables  of  *  Pestalozzi's  Arithmetic'  They  could 
repeat  the  text  of  the  catechism,  and  knew  a  little  of  the  Bible 
history. 

In  the  fourth  class  there  were  22  boys,  10  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  workhouse-school  from  one  to  seven  years,  and  whose  average 
age  was  11.  These  were  very  backward  for  their  age.  They  were 
receiving  the  same  kind  of  lessons  as  the  class  below,  of  which 
they  were  only  slightly  in  advance. 

In  the  third  class  there  were  43  boys,  of  whom  23,  averaging 
10^  years  of  age,  had  been  from  two  to  five  years  and  upwards  in 
the  workhouse-school.  These  knew  very  little  in  proportion  to  their 
age  and  the  time  they  had  been  under  instruction.  They  could 
only  read  with  facility  the  same  book  as  that  used  in  the  two  junior 
classes;  seven  of  them  could  not  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition  ;  and 
none  had  yet  got  beyond  that  rule.  Twelve  could  not  put  down 
figures  correctly,  not  havingbeen,  until  recently,  taught  the  principles 
of  numeration ;  and  none  can  write  more  than  their  names,  having 
only  begun  to  learn  to  write  on  the  4th  August,  shortly  after  the 
school  was  placed  on  its  present  footing. 
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In  the  second  class  there  were  43  boys,  25  of  whom,  between 
11  and  15  years  of  age,  had  been  from  three  to  seven  years  in  the 
workhouse-school.  These  were  more  backward,  in  proportion  to 
their  age  and  length  of  time  in  the  workhouse-school,  than  those  in 
the  class  below ;  eighteen  failed  in  a  sum  in  simple  addition,  nine  in 
numeration,  which  none  of  them  had  been  taught  previously  to 
the  last  month.  The  third  reading-book  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  which  theywere  attempting,  wasbeyond  their  capacity. 
Ten  could  not  write  a  single  line  from  dictation;  two  cannot  write 
at  all.  The  only  pdrt  of  the  examination  which  they  perfonned 
creditably,  was  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  Catechism,  to 
which,  apparently,  much  time  was  given,  as  was  commonly  the 
case  in  schools  conducted  as  this  had  been.  Eight  also  wrote  fcdrly 
one  line  from  dictation;  they  have  now  commenced  leariuDg 
grammar  and  etymology,  and  the  general  outlines  of  geography, 
beginning  with  the  great  features  of  the  globe — the  mountains, 
rivers,  &c. — according  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Battersea. 
Of  this  class,  the  present  master,  Mr.  WooUard,  states  that  they 
could  not  make  figures,  when  he  found  them  in  the  old  Tfof khouse- 
school^  in  May,  and  could  not  tell  the  parts  of  speech  or  answer 
a  question  in  grammar  or  geography^ 

In  the  first  class  there  were  40  boys,  of  whom  upwards  of  20 
were  from  13  to  16  years  old,  and  had  been  from  three  to  seven 
years  in  the  workhouse^school.  'i  he  deficiencies  of  these  boys  were 
very  marked  in  writing  and  cipheritig,  fifteen  not  knowing  nu- 
meration, and  none  being  able  to  do  more  than  multiplication  t>y 
one  figure,  or  a  sum  in  short  division,  in  both  of  which  several  of 
them  failed.  The  little  they  have  learnt  in  both  subjects  has  been 
acquired  since  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  present  master.  Some 
attempted  higher  rules,  but  without  knowing  anything  of  the  prin- 
ciples. The  writing  in  the  copy-books  was  bad.  They  were  all, 
however,  making  progress.  They  read  fluently,  and  with  correct 
expression,  from  the  iourth  book  of  the  Dublin  Commisnoners. 
They  began  the  course  of  grammar  and  etymology  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  can  now  parse  a  sentence  and  know  some  of  the  principal 
prefixes  and  roots.  They  know  the  first  table  of  Pestalozzi,  a  few 
boys  excepted,  who  had  been  much  employed  out  of  school.  They 
are  going  on  with  Mr.  Hughes*  course  of  geography.  In  a  trial 
of  writingthree  lines  from  dictation,  they  all  performed  it  creditably ; 
14  were  fairly  acquaitited  with  the  early  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  rest  were  advancing,  and  all  knew  the  Catechism  well^  by  aid 
of  the  present  accurate  and  intelligent  teaching,  and  were  aequainted 
with  the  leading  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  present  masters  describe  the  moral  state  of  the  boys,  when 
they  first  took  the  management  of  them,  as  at  a  very  low  point. 
They  were  obedient;  but  their  obedience  had  been  inspired  by 
frequent  and  irregular  corporal  punishments  inflicted  by  various 
persons  about  the  establishment,  withoiit  due  check.      They  were. 
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consequently,  suspicious  and  deceitful.  Many  at  first,  the  head 
master  states,  were  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  evade  coming 
into  school  by  rubbing  their  eyes,  in  order  to  create  inflammation. 
Instances  of  lying  and  thieving  from  each  other  are  still  frequent. 
Quarrelling  and  the  use  of  improper  language  were  not  uncommon, 
but  are  now  checked.  When  they  were  first  taken  out  for  a  walk, 
so  much  suspicion  prevailed  as  to  the  treatment  they  were  about 
to  receive  in  the  new  establishment,  that  20  of  them  absconded. 
These  were  precisely  the  same  faults  which  were  apparent  at 
Norwood  when  the  new  arrangements  were  first  introduced  there  in 
1839.  It  may  benotuninstructive,and  it  is  certainly  encouraging, 
to  be  able  to  add*  the  testimony  of  the  chaplain  at  Norwood,  as 
to  the  moral  slate  of  the  school  at  the  present  time. 

*  My  Dkab  Sir,  Norwood,  March  5, 1846. 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  2lBt  ult,  expressing  the  joint  retjueit  of  Mr. 
Tufnell  and  yourself  that  I  would  write  yuu  my  impressions  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
children  in  At  Auhin*B  e«tMblikhment  for  pauper  children  under  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, at  Norwood.  I  feel  much  diffidence  in  undertaking  this  task ;  but  havinf; 
communicated  with  the  master  of  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools  in  this  ebtablishment,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  as  far  as  my  own  observations 
allow  me  to  do  so.  And  first,  1  must  say  of  the  establishment  generally,  that,  con- 
sidering the  class  of  persons  from  whom  the  children  are  ^rathered,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  greater  proportion  come  to  us,  taking  into  account,  alno,  the 
shortness  of  the  time  which  many  remain  with  us,  and  the  almost  daily  influx  of 
children  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees  of  ignorance  and  viccj  I  am  much  pleased  with 
their  moral,  industrious,  and  orderly  habits,  as  well  as  with  their  feeling  and  intel- 
ligence. I  can  only  attribute  these  happy  effects  to  the  silent,  but  effectual  workin|p 
of  that  great  principle  by  which  the  whole  sy  btem  of  education  in  the  Norwood  schotds 
is  knit  together,  namely,  that  the  doctrines  and  sanctions  of  the  Bible  shall  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  the  secular  instruction  and  moral  training  of  the  children 
are  based. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  has  been  effected  which  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped  from  this  system :  there  is  much  needing  correction,  and  in  many 
points  the  children  are  capable  of  greater  improvement.  I  am  strongly  |)ersuaded, 
also,  that  very  material  amendment  might  be  effected  in  carrying  out  the  detuils  of 
the  system ;  and  particularly  by  excluding,  at  least,  from  tlie  schools,  and  the  society 
of  the  other  children,  if  not  from  the  establishment,  those  who  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  or  who  have  once  left  it  to  go  into  seivice,  and  lastly,  by  making  a  much 
more  careful  selection  of  those  persons  who  have  the  caceof  the  children  out  of  school- 
hours.  The  playground,  the  ward,  and  other  places  of  resort  out  of  school-houni, 
are  the  Aomeof  the  children  of  this  establishment ;  and  iinUsR  the  theory  of  domestic 
superintendence  is  practically  carried  out,  by  paying  careful  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  children's  conduct  at  such  seasons,  and  that,  too,  by  persons  -Mhose  principles 
and  deportment  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them,  I  tear 
that  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  schools  will  have  comparatively  but  little  effect. 

Bnt  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  moral  state  of  the  children,  I  have  been 

•  much  struck  by  their  lively  susceptibility,  and  their  gratitude  for  any  kindness  bhown 
them,  as  well  as  the  affectionate  feeling  they  entertain  towards  those  who  have  the 
care  of  them.  I  have  never  heard  an  indecent  or  profane  expression  fioni  any  of  the 
children,  and  very  rarely  have  complaints  of  this  nature  ccme  before  me.  Nothing 
i^proaching  to  a  combined  rebellion  against  authority  has  shown  itself,  although  we 
have  received  chililren  into  the  establishment  in  conniderable  numbers,  who  hud  bet-n 
quite  unmanageable  in  other  pauper  establishments.  Quarrels  are  never  serious,  nor 
are  they  of  freijuent  occurrence  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  children  ap|iear  to  be  peace- 
able, welUdisposed,  and  kind  to  their  companions.  In  several  instances  where  an 
ofieoce  has  been  detected,  I  have  found,  upon  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  hoys,  that  they  had  an  intelligent  sense  of  the  impro|iriety  or  moral 
guilt  of  the  act  committed  ;  and  on  one  occasion  of  theft,  mentioned  by  the  head 
mMter  of  the  boys,  they  had  shown  a  degree  of  indignation  against  the  raender,  by 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  improvement  in  the  tone  of  feeling 
and  moral  principle  will  by  degrees  make  itself  visible  here.  A 
similar  mode  of  management  is  at  work,  a  mild,  yet  firm  discipline ; 
a  mode  of  instruction  which  aims  at  opening  their  minds  and  in- 
fluencing their  dispositions ;  and  a  kind  treatment,  which  induces 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  masters  and  in  those  set  over  them. 
Their  hearts  and  minds  appear  to  be  responding  to  this  management ; 
they  are  becoming  more  frank  and  truthful,  and  are  already  much 
more  docile,  being  readily  controlled  with  a  word  or  a  sign.  No 
angry  threats  are  used  towards  them,  and  all  punishments  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  are  forbidden.     Slight  corporal  punishments, 

rafusing  to  associate  with  him  in  their  plav-hours,  which,  if  it  had  been  directed 
against  the  offfcnce  only,  would  have  evidenced  a  higher  sense  of  morality  than  is  often 
manifested  by  school  children  of  a  class  far  superior  to  themselves. 

A  very  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
the  boys  in  their  attendance  at  their  shops,  and  they  are  more  industrious  «  hilst  en- 
gaged in  their  work.  The  evil  habit  of  truanting,  and  breakiug  bounds,  formerly 
of  daily  occurrence,  is  most  effectually  checked ;  and  the  drill-master  reports  that  the 
boys,  whilst  under  his  care,  are  much  more  tractable  and  better  behaved  than  they 
used  to  be.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  head  master,  states,  (and  in  this  statement  the  other 
masters  entirely  concur,)  that  the  moral  state  of  the  Doys  attending  school  is  in  every 
respect  much  better  than  he  has  ever  known  it  to  In*.  Mr.  Wilson  notices  par- 
ticularly the  maiked  improvement  of  their  conduct  during  divine  service,  and  their 
attention  to  the  word  of  God  ;  their  attention  to  urdfrs,  aud  their  prompt  obfdience; 
the  very  few  instances  that  have  occurred  of  individual  insubordination,  or  deliberate 
obstinacy;  the  cheerfulness  exhibited  in  the  performance  of  duties;  that  thf  y  are 
generally  less  addicted  than  formerly  to  those  vices  which  most  easily  beset  boys 
when  assembled  in  great  numbers  ;  und  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  he  can 
put  entire  confidence  in  their  word. 

With  respect  to  the  girls,  whilst  much  of  what  bus  been  said  generally  is  applicable 
to  them  alxo,  I  am  at  the  same  time  bound  to  observe  that  they  have  laboured  under 
many  disad vantage s,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  defects  which  exist 
in  their  intellectuul  and  moral  condition.  It  is  ho|«ed  that  the  energy  and  ability 
of  the  present  master  (who  has  been  tut  recently  appointed,  and  is  quite  alive  to  the 
defects  in  his  children)  may  be  directed  to  ground  them  well  in  sound,  useful,  and 
religious  knowledge,  and  to  the  sdministration  of  firm  and  wholesome  discipline, 
tempered  by  Christian  wisdom  and  meekness,  forbearance  and  gentleness,  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the  female  character.  Hut  I  ft- ar 
that  little  permanent  good  will  be  eilecied  among  the  girls,  until  an  efficient  and 
Christian  female  is  appointed,  who«e  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  thtm  closely 
out  of  school- hours.  When  these  iufiuences,  in  conjunction  with  others,  bhall  have 
been  fairly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children,  I  trust,  with  God's  blessing,  the  jjirls' 
school  may  soon  be  raised  to  that  state  of  moral  and  inteUectual  attainment^  which 
may  be  justly  expected  of  it. 

The  infant  school  was  Jett  by  the  late  master,  Mr.  N.  Gardiner,  in  a  state  most 
creditable  to  himself,  and  supt- rior  to  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unmteresting  to  hear,  as  a  proof  of  the  permanent  good 
effects  of  the  education  at  Norwood,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  aniver^ary 
meeting  for  young  persons  in  service  who  had  been  trained  in  these  schools,  out  of 
nearly  20U  letters  which  I  received  from  their  masters  or  mi!»tiess,  in  answer  to  sume 
printed  questions  addrfs>ed  to  them,  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  young 
persons,  there  were  but  four  bad,  or  very  bad  girls,  and  five  ditto  boys ;  six  indilieieut 
boys,  and  four  ditto  girls ;  all  the  rest  being  either  good,  or  twry  good. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 
Thomas  Boodlk, 

\  Chaplain  to  the  Poor  Law  Commimoneri' 
Seymour  Tremenhtere,  JEaq.  School  at  Nimpood. 
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if  necessary,  are  administered  after  the  school  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  master  alone.  All  instances  of  flogging  will  be  entered  in 
a  book,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Uommissioners.  Every 
occurrence  of  the  day  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  useful 
remark,  is  commented  upon  by  the  head  master  after  evening 
prayers. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  some  regulations  we  found  it  desirable  to 
draw  up,  relating  to  various  points  of  routine,  which  have  been 
assented  to  by  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Guardians. 

Regulations  regarding  parts  of  the  Routine  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Industry. 

The  under  masters  are  not  authorized  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

The  first  assistant  master  is  to  report  to  the  head  master  all  cases 
of  misconduct  requiring  such  punishment,  which  will  be  inflicted 
by  him,  as  he  thinks  fit,  after  consultation  with  the  said  master. 

The  first  assistant  master  is  authorized  to  impose  such  other 
punishments  as  he  may  think  proper. 

The  head  master  will  be  expected  at  times  to  examine  the  children, 
and  will  give  privately  to  the  teachers  of  each  school  any  suggestion 
he  may  have  to  make. 

The  head  teachers  of  each  school  are  authorized  to  make  temporary 
alterations  in  the  school  routine,  but  permanent  ones  are  only  to  be 
decided  on  by  consultation  between  them  and  the  head  master, 
the  final  decision  remaining  with  the  head  master. 

The  masters  and  mistresses  are  expected  to  rise  at  the  ringiogof 
the  first  bell,  to  be  dressed  and  in  their  sitting-room  at  half-past  six. 

The  first  assistant  master  to  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
this  arrangement  as  respects  the  teachers  in  the  boys'  school,  and 
the  head  mistress  to  be  similarly  responsible  for  the  female  teadiers. 

All  the  teachers  shall  breakfast  and  dine  together,  but  the  male 
and  female  teachers  will  take  tea  and  supper  in  their  respective 
sitting-rooms. 

The  drillmaster  will  have  charge  of  the  boys  out  of  school. 
The  masters  of  the  boys'  school  will,  nevertheless,  assist  by  turns 
in  superintending  the  boys  in  the  playground  and  occasionally 
taking  part  with  them  in  their  recreations. 

The  drillmaster  will  be  expected  to  take  the  boys  out  to  walk, 
and  the  schoolmistress  the  girls,  once  or  twice  a-week. 

From  1st  of  October  to  31st  of  March  the  boys'  and  girls*  school- 
room is  to  be  opened  from  7  to  8,  p.m.,  and  one  master  and  one 
mistress  will  be  expected  to  attend  in  each  to  distribute  books  from 
the  school  libraries  to  those  children  who  may  want  them,  to  en- 
courage various  quiet  occupations,  and  to  keep  order. 

The  first  assistant  master  and  schoolmistress  may  leave  the  house 
whenever  their  duties  do  not  require  them  to  be  present ;  but  they 
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will  be  expected  to  report  such  absences,  with  the  hours  of  leaving 
and  returning,  to  the  head  master. 

The  other  officers  of  the  establishment  are  not  to  leave  the  house 
without  permission  of  the  head  master. 

Girb"  School 

The  girls*  school  contained,  at  the  time  of  our  visits  179  children, 
distributed  into  four  classes,  whose  occupations  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  following  routine : — 

RoirriNS  for  Kurkdale  Girla'  Sehool,  LiTerpool,  15th  August,  1845. 


Hoar. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  DIVISION. 


If  oiid«y,  Wednesday,  And 
Friday. 


IVieadsy  and 
Thuraday. 


Saturday. 


9—9i 

9i— 10 
10-lOJ 

11— HA 
Hi— 12 

2J— 3 
a-3* 
3J-i4 
i4-4 
4— i5 
15—5 


Pnven   •     •     •     4 

Gallery  leisont,  coniistini ; 


VSewing,  ftc« 


Prayen       «     •     Prayers, 
of  Bieligioos  inetruction. 
Writing 


>Readiiig  and  SpeHing 

Writing   .     .     . 
,  Arithoietleal  Tablet 
Recieaiion     •     . 
Arithmetic    •     • 
Prayerd    .     .     • 


Spelling 
Recreation  . 
Reading 
Arithmetic  • 


^Sewing,  &c. 
Prayers. 


;) 


Gymnastics. 


Recreatfofl. 


Cleansi  ng  persoiis, 
garmentSi  Ac, 
and  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath, 


Hour. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Monday,  Wednesday,  aad 
Friday. 


Tuesday  and 
Thoiaday. 


Saturday. 


9—9+ 

9i— 10 

10— lOi 

10^11 

ill— 11 

11— llj 

llj— 12 

2— 2i 
2i— 3 
3— 3J 

i4— 4 
4—15 
i5— 5 


Prayers 


Writing  .      .      • 
Arithmetical  Tables 
Recreation    ,     • 
Arithmetic     •     . 
Reading  • 


Writing         •  . 

Reading        .  . 

Spelling        .  . 
Arithmeticfld  Tables 

Recreation     •  . 
Arithmetic  • 

Prayers    .     .  . 


Prayers  •     • 

Sewing,  &c. 


PiUyers. 

rym  nasties. 


h 


[The  whole  of  the  afternoon  em- 
ployed in  cleansing  persons,  gar- 
ments, &c.,  andpreparation  for 
the  Sabbath. 


As  it  was  taught  entirely  by  three  women^  who  were  also  industrial 
mistresses^  and  had  never  been  trained  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of 
imparting  instruction^  the  defici^acies  which  must  necessarily  result 
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from  the  use  of  untrained  teachers  were^  of  course,  apparent. 
There  were  26  girls  in  the  first  class,  when  it  was  examined,  whose 
average  age  was  a  little  under  12,  and  who  had  been,  on  an  average, 
five  years  in  a  workhouse.  Three  were  1 5  years  of  age,  two  13,  and 
eleven  12.  They  read  tolerably  well  in  Hogarth's  History  of 
£ngland,  and  had  some  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read.  They  could  also  answer  the  simplest  questions  in  religion. 
They  had  not  been  taught  numeration,  nor  to  write  from  dictation. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  any  compound  rules  in  arithmetic 
but  could  work  a  sum  in  simple  multiplication  when  the  multipliei 
did  not  exceed  two  figures,  though  on  setting  a  sum  of  this  de- 
scription, five  answers  only  were  correctly  given.  Their  writing  was 
not  far  advanced. 

The  second  class  contained  27  children^  whose  average  age  was 
10,  and  whose  average  time  in  the  establishment  was  three  years. 
They  could  read  a  little,  and  knew  a  little  of  the  catechism  by  rote. 
Eleven  performed  correctly  a  nmltiplication  sum,  with  4  as  a 
multiplier,  not  being  able  to  manage  a  higher  figure,  and  eight 
a  simple  addition  sum.  Of  the  third  class,  12  could  read  a 
little  in  the  first  lesson  book  of  the  reading  series  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  and  of  the  remainder  several  would  have  been 
better  in  the  infant  school,  as  the  presence  of  such  young  and 
uninformed  children  in  a  juvenile  school  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
theprogress  of  the  others. 

There  were  seven  girls  in  the  house  whose  average  age  was 
15,  and  who  had  been  on  an  average  nearly  five  years  in  a  workhouse, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  One  girl,  16  years  of  age,  had 
been  15  years  in  a  workhouse,  without  being  able  to  read  or  write. 
There  were  two  others,  aged  respectively  14  and  16,  one  of  whom 
had  been  10  years  in  a  workhouse,  and  the  other  15,  neither  of 
whom  could  read  more  than  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  one 
could  write  a  little. 

The  infant  school,  being  conducted  by  a  woman  who  had  not 
been  regularly  trained  to  the  duty,  was  indifferently  managed.  Of 
all  departments  of  teaching,  that  of  infants  is  the  most  difficult  to 
conduct  satisfactorily  by  any  one  not  trained  to  the  occupation  by  a 
course  of  special  instmction ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
infant-teachers  is  very  great,  and  the  Liverpool  guardians  are  de- 
sirous of  improving  this  part  of  their  establishment. 

The  industrial  occupation  of  the  girls  consists  of  sewing,  washing, 
straw-platting,  and  the  usual  household  work,  the  whole  of  which 
seemed  managed  in  a  way  to  ensure  the  object  of  forming  useful 
servants,  so  far  as  the  labour  of  the  hands  is  concerned. 

We  have  stated  the  results  of  oiir  examination  into  their  intel- 
lectual condition,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  present  nascent 
condition  of  the  establishment,  was  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  to  what  we  expect  it  to  be  in  subsequent  examinations. 
We  do  not  express  this  opinion  with  the  view  of  finding  fault. 
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but  Tor  the  purpose  of  placing  on  record  the  state  of  the  children 
at  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  of  thus  testing  their  future 
progress. 

February  21,  1846. 

The  novelty  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  officers  of  so  large 
an  establishment,  rendered  it  expedient  that,  with  your  concurrence, 
we  should  repeat  our  visit  to  it  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  its 
being  opened.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
additional  suggestions  regarding  matters  of  detail,  which  we  hope 
will  contribute  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  tlie  institution. 

The  guardians  had  not  yet  been  able  to  take  the  steps  requisite 
for  placing  the  girls'  and  infants'  school  on  a  proper  footing,  though 
very  desirous  of  so  doing. 

The  education  of  the  boys  was  making  marked  progress.  Since 
our  last  visit  several  boys  had  left  the  establishment,  for  various 
employments,  from  the  first  class,  whose  acquirements  were  greater 
than  those  whom  we  found  in  it,  which  were  very  respectable  con- 
sidering that  they  had  had  only  six  months  of  imp  roved  instruction. 
We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  classes  since  the  last 
inspection,  which  shows  a  satisfactory  movement  upwards,  on  the 
whole.  • 

KiRKDALE  Industrial  Schools,  Liverpool. 
I3th  February,  1846. 

First  Class. 

Since  the  date  of  last  inspection  (I4th  Augtist,  1845), 
33  boys  have  entered  the  first  class^  and  20  have  left  it ;  of  the 
latter  4  have  been  promoted  to  be  monitors,  and  16  have  left  the 
establishment.     The  number  of  boys  at  present  on  the  roll  is  51. 
At  the  date  of  last  inspection  there  were  38. 

Second  Class. 

44  boys  have  entered  this  class,  and  36  have  left  it ;  of  the  latter 
have  been   promoted  to  the  first  class,  and         have  leilt  the 
establishment.     The  number  of  boys  at  present  on  the  roll  is  52. 
At  the  date  of  last  inspection  there  were  44. 

Third  Class. 

56  boys  have  entered  this  class,  and  44  have  left  it ;  of  the  latter 
34  have  been  promoted  to  the  second  class,  1  has  been  removed 
to  the  infant  school,  and  9  have  left  the  establishment.  The 
number  at  present  on  the  roll  is  55.  At  the  date  of  last  inspection 
it  was  43. 
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Fourth  Class. 

75  boys  have  entered  this  class  and  52  have  left  it ;  of  the  latter 
38  have  been  promoted  to  the  third  class,  4  have  been  removed 
to  the  infant  school,  1  has  died,  and  9  have  left  the  establishment. 
The  number  of  boys  at  present  on  the  roll  is  47.  The  number  at 
the  date  of  last  inspection  was  24. 

Fifth  Class. 

65  boys  have  entered  this  class,  and  72  have  left  it ;  of  the  latter 
56  have  been  promoted  to  the  fourth  class,  9  have  been  sent  to  the 
infant  school,  and  7  have  left  the  establishment.  The  number  of 
boys  at  present  on  the  roll  is  28.  At  the  date  of  last  inspection 
there  were  35. 

We  also  add  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  school  business  for  a 
week.  These  abstracts  will  be  kept  regularly,  and  will  show  at 
any  time  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  pursued.  It  will 
not  have  arrived  at  its  maximum  until  about  three  years  from  the 
opening  of  the  establishment ;  as  it  will  require  that  time  to  bring 
forward  any  number  of  boys  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class, 
who  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  intellectual  and  moml  training 
which,  under  its  present  competent  master,  will  pervade  the 
school. 
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Manchester  School  of  Industry,  Swinton. 

[7th  Maich,  1846. 

The  •levation  and  plans  of  this,  magnificent  establishment  for 
pauper  children,  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  1842-3.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  volume,  were  it  not 
ihat  some  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
building,  and  that  as  other  similar  establishments  are  contemplated 
elsewhere,  it  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to  put  on  record  the 
various  kinds  of  accommodation  for  which  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  provide.  We  accordingly  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  arrange- 
ments on  each  floor.* 

The  building  is  well  situated  five  miles  north-west  of  Manchester. 
It  stands  upon  two  acres  of  ground.  The  lengtli  of  front  is  450  feet, 
and  the  elevation  40  feet,  with  two  central  towers  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation.  The  style  is  Tudor ;  the  material  red  brick,  faced 
with  stone.  The  architectural  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  striking. 
The  playgrounds,  &c.,  occupy  two  acres,  and  18  acres  more  are 
comprised  within  the  enclosure  of  the  establishment  for  garden 
cuhivation  and  spade  husbandry,  which  will  form  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  boys. 

The  establishment  is  designed  for  1200  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
At  present,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  general  demand  for 
labour,  the  numbers  do  not  much  exceed  600.  We  add  a  list  of 
the  existing  staff  of  officers  and  servants  with  the  amount  of  their 
salaries,  t  We  are  informed  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  salaries 
and  board  for  the  full  number  of  children  would  be  £1600  per 
annum,  or  £1  lOs,  per  head  for  instruction  and  superintendence; 
and  that  the  separate  calculations  of  the  head  master,  the  clerk  of 
the  union,  and  the  governor  of  the  union  workhouse,  brought  out 
the  total  prospective  cost,  per  annum,  of  this  establishment,  as 
follows,  viz. : — 'For  500  children,  at  the  rate  of  5*.  lOd.  per  head 
per  week ;  for  800  children,  at  the  rate  of  4^.  5rf.  per  head  per 
week;  and  for  1000  children,  at  the  rate  of  4^.  per  week.  This 
calculation  includes  rent -charge,  taxes,  and  interest  of  money 
expended.  The  building  and  premises  will  have  cost,  by  the  time 
they  are  finally  completed,  the  large  sum  of  £50,000 ;  full  £15,000 
of  which,  is  to  be  attributed,  as  we  were  informed,  to  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  of  the  site,  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  to  alterations  in  the  plan  after  the  building  was 
commenced,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  the  ventilation.  A  readier 
mode  of  access  to  the  store-rooms  and  cellars  for  carts  was  also 
found  to  be  necessary. 

*  Aijpeniiix  No.  I.  See  also  detailed  Ktatemtat  of  the  alterations  firom  the  original 
pUiiB,  in  Letter  from  Mr.  Parker  (Master),  Appendix  No.  V. 
t  Sve  Appendix  No.  II. 
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The  above  rate  of  cost  per  week  M'as  calculated  upon  the  dietary 
of  the  children  while  at  the  old  union  workhouse^  and  the  establish- 
ment in  connexion  with  it.  As,  however,  the  instruction  which  will 
be  afiForded  to  the  children  in  the  present  establishment,  both  in 
their  schools  and  in  the  workshops,  &c.,  will  be  of  a  better 
kind,  and  will  consequently  make  a  greater  demand  upon  their 
faculties,  it  is  necessary  to  improve  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  food.  Accordingly  meat  is  provided  for  them  four  times  a- 
week  instead  of  three,  and  bread  and  milk  is  substituted  at  their 
supper  for  oatmeal  porridge.  The  cost  of  this  alteration  was  cal- 
culated at  under  6d.  per  head  per  week,  or  about  6701.  per  annum 
for  600  children.* 

Every  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  with 
great  liberality  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children,  and  for 
securing  them  good  instruction  in  school  and  a  useful  training 
out  of  it,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  object  of  the  institution — that 
of  guaranteeing  the  rate-payers  against  any  future  charge  on 
behalfofthese  children,  by  disposing  them  to  earn  their  own  living 
by  independent  labour,  and  giving  them  the  intelligence  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  The  table  of  the  daily  mutine  (Appendix  No.  III.), 
drawn  up  by  the  head  master,  Mr.  Parker,  exhibits  in  one  view 
the  process  of  intellectual  and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and 
of  training  in  good  habits,  including  those  of  useful  industry,  by 
which  those  ends  are  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Flower,  informed  us  that  he  found 
he  could  not  adequately  perform  his  duties  without  devoting  to 
them  six  hours  daily.  He  has  favoured  us  with  a  summary  (Ap- 
pendix No.  IV.)  of  the  course  of  religious  instruction  which  he  had 
commenced.  We  regret  to  add  that  his  valuable  services  are  soon 
to  be  transferred  to  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  arrangement  of  the  school-rooms  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  those  adopted  at  the  training  institution  for  masters  at 
Battersea. 

The  facilities  thus  afforded  to  a  master  who  has  been  practised 
in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching,  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  pupil 
teacher  to  each  class,  to  give  a  wider  range  to  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  thus  to  open  and  invigorate  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Without  this  general  expansion  of  the  faculties  by  means  of  a  judi- 
cious course  of  intellectual  instruction,  it  is  imposible  that  the  aim 
of  this  establishment — that  of  raising  these  children  from  the  grade 
of  pauperism — could  be  successful.     It  is,   therefore,  with   that 

♦  DUianf  (Feb,,  1846)— 
Breakfast,  oatmeal  porridge,  with  a  pint  of  milk. 
Dinner,  4  days,  meat. 
„       2     „      rice  milk. 
„      1  day,  pase  soup. 
Sup])er,  6  oz.  of  Bread  and  a  pint  of  milk* 
II.  T 
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especial  object  in  view  that  subjects  are  tauffht  (as  forinstuice, 
geography,  grammar,  etymology,  &c.)  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  inappropriate  to  children  of  this  grade.  And  it  is  with  the 
same  intention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  both  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  is  given  to  a  variety  of  trades  and  manual  employ- 
ments, not  with  the  immediate  desire  to  produce  any  great  degree 
of  skill  in  either,  but  to  cultivate  a  general  intelligence  and  aptitude 
of  mind  and  hand,  which  will  improve  their  powers,  whatever 
may  be  their  future  calling,  and  add  to  their  chances  of  main- 
taining themselves  in  independence.  The  ample  space  of  garden- 
ground  attached  to  the  establishment  will  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  cultivation. 
It  would  thus  become,  under  good  guidance,  a  model  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  to  the  boys,  the  best  school  for  agricultural 


service. 


* 


The  schoolmasters  and  drillmaster  of  the  boy*s  school,  and  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  girls*  and  infants*  school,  exercise  a 
watchful  care  to  improve  the  habits  and  manner  of  the  children 
committed  to  them ;  to  preserve  order  and  decency  at  their  meals 
and  in  their  bed-rooms ;  to  promote  cheerfulness  and  create  a  feeling 
of  attachment  and  confidence  toward  themselves,  by  kind  and 
mild  treatment.  No  punishments  approaching  severity  have  been 
found  necessary,  even  at  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  when 
the  difficulties  of  management  were  naturally  greatest. 

The  aim  of  all  is  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  Christian  spint, 
and  to  cause  the  working  of  the  establi^^hment  to  conform  in  its 
various  details  to  the  model  of  a  well-ordered  family.  Occasional 
addresses  by  the  head  master  afler  morning  or  evening  prayer  to 
all  present,  will  be  directed  towards  correcting  any  faults  that  may 
have  become  visible,  setting  right  what  might  have  become  misun- 
derstood, or  giving  salutary  admonition  or  advice.   An  earnest  and 

*  It  it  romarkable  how  much  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science,  at  app^'fi' 
to  the  cttltif  alien  of  the  toil,  may  be  usefuUy  taught  to  very  young  boyi  "1  ^ 
common  schoolt  of  the  country,  without  interfering  in  the  leatt  with  the  urdiDa^y 
course  of  school  instruction.  This  fact  was  provedto  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hij{h'*°** 
Society  at  their  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  the  spring  of  1S44,  and  has  since  ^''Jt' 
monstrated  in  a  connderable  number  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland*  ^ 
manual  in  general  use  for  teachinji^  the  principles  of  science,  as  applied  to  aKricuUn^' 
is  Professor  F.  W.  Johnston's  Catechium  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geolo^* 
(Blackwood,  London  and  Edinburgh),  first  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  StfOtn* 
parochial  schoolmasters  about  three  years  ago*  and  now  in  its  lourteenth  ^^^^ 
Where  a  piece  of  land  is  attached  to  the  school,  these  principles  may  be  '^^*Vi^ 
]>ractice  ;  with  the  additional  advantages  of  enabling  a  boy,  uut  of  eight  or  ten  nXa 
<»f  ground  allotted  to  him,  to  pay  his  schooling,  and  earn  from  10«.  to  30«.  ^'^^ 
i^ter  all  outgoings,  and  of  giving  him  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  labours  so<| 
employments  of  his  life.  (See  **  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  ^^^ 
tiou,"  1842-3,  p.  539,  Report  on  School  of  Industry.)  Where  no  land  is  to  be  baOj 
Professor  Johnston  informs  me  that,  nevertheless,  a  large  body  of  the  pi'^  ... 
schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are  teaching  the  princ^pkt  of  scientific  agriculture  w> 
success.— S.  71 
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parental  care  and  watchfulness  of  this  kind  will  scarcely  fail  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  are  its  objects.* 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  all 
needful  household  work,  and  in  cultivating  in  them  habits  of  neat- 
ness^  carefulness,  and  propriety.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teaching 
which  they  will  also  receive  in  school,  will,  with  the  example  of  the 
habits  and  demeanour  of  those  under  whose  charge  they  are  placed, 
better  qualify  them  for  their  duties  in  life,  whether  in  domestic 
service  or  presiding  over  the  labouring  man's  home. 

Boyi  Scho<a. 

Before  being  moved  into  this  establishment,  the  boys  were  thus 
distributed: — about  50  of  the  older  ones  were  kept  at  the 
Manchester  workhouse,  and  the  remainder,  about  120,  at  a 
workhouse  for  boys  alone  at  Blakeley.  Those  at  the  latter  place 
appear  to  have  received  very  little  instruction  if  any.  Among  the 
former,  a  fair  proportion  could  read  tolerably  well,  and  some 
wrote  fairly,  but  in  other  respects  they  had  learnt  very  little.  The 
deficiency  indeed  of  all  except  a  few  in  the  first  class  was  remark- 
able, considering  their  ages  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
in  the  respective  workhouses.  It  will  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  as  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  no  better  instruction  than 
could  be  given  by  respectable  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Twenty-six  out  of  33  in  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  who  had  been 
upwards  of  a  year  in  the  workhouse  at  Blakeley  (12  of  them  had 
been  there  more  than  two  years),  did  not  know  their  alphabet ;  their 
age  averaged  about  eight  years.  In  the  third  class,  27  out  of  37 
had  been  upwards  of  a  year ;  17  had  been  more  than  two  years  in 
the  san)e  workhouse  (average  age  about  ten) ;  these  could  only  read 
small  words,  and  that  with  difficulty,  and  had  learnt  no  ciphering 
except  adding  small  numbers  together  mentally.  Five  or  six  of 
these  knew  a  little  of  the  Bible  history,  but  the  rest  knew  nothing 
of  the  simplest  elements  of  Christianity.  Of  the  2nd  class,  26  out 
of  34  had  been  upwards  of  two  (sevenmore  than  four)  years  in  the 
old  workhouse  (average  ages  about  12  years),  yet  none  of  these 
could  read  an  easy  book,  or  write  except  on.  slates,  and  that  very 
indifferently,  nor  (lid  thej  know  the  Multiplication  Table.  The 
chaplain  and  master  also  reported  them  as  knowing  very  little  of 
the  common  principles  of  religious  belief. 

Of  the  42  in  the  first  class^  all  of  whom  had  been  several  years 
in  the  workhouses  of  Manchester  and  Blakeley,  17  had  had  the 
advantage  of  nine  months'  instruction  by  their  present  master  before 
they  were  removed  to  this  establishment.  These  were  advanced 
in  proportion  beyond  the  rest  both  in  accuracy  of  reading,  &c., 

*  See  eztncte  ftom  the  Rioted  atddresiet  «f  tlic  chaplatti  tad  head  mastt^r,  Ap- 
pendix VI. 
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and  in  general  intelligence.  They  were,  however,  •  all  very 
backward  in  most  respects,  considering  their  respective  ages,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  imder  instruction  elsewhere.  Not 
one  of  them  could  put  doivn  a  sum  in  Single  Addition  correctly, 
being  ignorant  of  numeration.  Of  those  who  had  come  from*  the 
Manchester  workhouse  not  one  knew  the  simplest, fact  of  geography, 
even  of  the  part  of  the  country  nearest  to  them.  The  little  instruc- 
tion which  they  had  received  appeared  to  have  been  purely  mechan- 
ical. They  read  fairly,  but  without,  however,  being  able  to  show 
that  they  understood  what  they  read.  Their  writing  was  fair,  and 
they  could  do  sums  in  Multiplication  when  set  down  for  them. 
They  also  knew  the  text  of  the  Catechism,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  History. 

We  recorded  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  boys  of  this  school, 
and  also  the  result  of  the  examination,  on  the  printed  forms,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  specimen  in  our  Report  upon  the  Kirkdale 
school.  These  papers  will  afford  a  means  of  comparing  their 
future  progress  with  their  present  state,  and  of  testing  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  school  after  it  has  been  some  time  in  operation. 

Various  unavoidable  delays  had  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
arrangements  ior  receiving  the  girls  and  infants  even  at  the  period 
of  our  second  visit.  We  therefore  beg  to  refer,  for  the  amount  of 
instruction  possessed  by  the  girls,  on  their  entering  the  establishment, 
to  the  subjoined  record  of  it  by  the  chaplain  and  master  (Appendix 
No.  V.) 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)  E.  C.  Tufnell, 

Seymour  Tremknhbere. 
To  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Appendix  No.  I. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Arrangements  on  each  Floor* 

Basement, — ^Arched  rooms,  containing  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming 
the  building. 
Cellars, 

Store-rooms — flour,  grocery,  and  vegetable  gtore^ 
Bakehouse, 
Bread-room, 
Scullery, 
Engine-house, 
Washhouse  and  laundry, 
Washhouse  and  laundry  for  the  infirmary  linen. 
Carpenters'  ivorkshop. 
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Central  Range  (front). 
Ground  Floor. — Two  day-rooms  (boys  and  girls), 

Two  lavatories  (do.) 

Two  wardrobe-rooms  (do.) 

Two  bath-rooms         (do.) 

Tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shop, 

Girls'  work-room, 

Apartments  for  teachers, 

Porter's  lodge, 

Larder  and  dairy. 
rirst  /VOor.— Hall, 

Board-room, 

Head  muster's  and  other  officers'  apartments, 

Boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms, 

Four  dormitories, 

Apartments  for  officers  in  the  wings. 
Second  Floor.^-^ii  dormitories. 

Sleeping  apartments  for  the  officers  in  the  wingf. 

Central  Range  (left  side). 
Ground  /7oor.— Kitchen  and  master's  dining-room. 
First  -Ffoor.— Chaplain's  room. 

Surgeon's  room. 

Officers'  apartments. 
Second  Floor, — Dormitory. 

Central  Range  (right  side). 
First  /^Tbor.— Servants'  apartments, 

Dormitory. 
Second  Floor, — Dormitory, 

Dining-hali  and  chapel. 

Infants'  school  and  class-room, 

Infants'  day-room. 

Back  Range. 

Infants'  department. 
Ground  Floor, — Surgery, . 

Officers'  rooms, 

Infirmary  kitchen. 

Infants'  lavators, 

Two  dormitories. 
First  JFYoor.— -Three  dormitories, 

Officers'  apartments, 

Infirmary, 

Fourteen  wards. 

Stables,  piggeries,  &c. 
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Appendix  No.  2. 

Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Establishment — Amount 
of  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Board^  &c. 

£.  8. 

Chaplain (Salary)     200  0 

2  Head  master  and  mistress  of  the  establishment 

(Salary  200/.  and  board) .200  0 

1  Surgeon •       50  0 

1  Master  of  boys*  school 60  0 

1  1  St  Assistant     do 40  0 

1  2nd        do. *       20  0 

2  Two  pupil  teachers,  each  4/, 8  0 

2  Master  or  mistress  of  girls'  school  •      •      •     •       90  0 

2  Assistant  master  and  mistress   •     •     .     •     •       50  0 

1  Sewing-mistress  .....,..•       20  0 

2  Infant  school  master  and  mistress  .  .  •  .  70  0 
2  Steward  and  wife,  who  is  head  laundress  .  .  70  0 
2  Storekeeper  and  wife,  who  is  head  nurse    .     .       40  0 

1  Drillmasier 30  0 

Engineer  and  gasman-— one  30*.  per  week  .      •       78  0 
Three  stokers  (one  gas,  one  warm  water,  and  one 

engine),  at  12^ 93  12 

Joiner,  30*.  per  week 78  0 

2  Two  cooks,  15/.  and  12/ 27  0 

2  Two  kitchen-maids,  10/ 20  0 

1  One  scullery-maid 8  0 

Head  laundress  included  with  steward. 
4  Four  laundresses,  one  at  12/.,  two  at  10/.,  one 

at  8/ 40  0 

3  Thiee  dormitory- women,  at  10/ 30  0 

3  Three  housemaids,  at  10/.    .      .      •     •      ,      .       30  0 

Head   nur^e,  infant  department,  included  with 
storekeeper. 

6  Six  nurses 60  0 

1  Porter .^     •       30  0 

—  Salaries  £ 

42      Board,  &c.,  of  the  above  42  officerii  and 

servants,  at  6^.       .......     655  4 

Total  cost  of  officers  and  servants  2097  0 

Interest  on  50,000/.  at  4^  per  cent.       .      .      .  2250  0 

Repairs  and  sundries .     .      •         •     .     •     •     500  0 

£4847  0 


s.  d. 
Averaged  over  500  children  given  per  head 

per  week 3  8 

Add  board,  clothing,  coals,  &c.,  &c.       .     .       2  2 

5  IQ 
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The  same  amount  of  4847/.  may  be  avera^d  over  800  op   1000 
children,  as  very  few,  if  any  additional  serrants  would  be  required  for 
that  number : 

$.    d. 
Say  per  1000.  ......     1     10  per  week. 

Add 2      2 


s.      d. 

Say  800     .  ' 2      3  per  week. 

Add     ........     2      2 


Appendix  No.  III. 


Daily  Housbbold  Ruutinb. 

2  to  5t  Hchool. 


5J,  OflScers'  tea. 

6,    Children's  supper. 

6^,  Kvenini^  prayers  ia  dining-hall. 

8i    Children  to  bed. 

9,    Officem*  supper. 


Rise  at  6. 

7h  Prayers  in  dinio^-hall. 
7l,  Breakfast. 

i  b«fote  9,  teachers*  breakfast. 
\  before  9  to  12,  school. 
12^  Ckildren's  dinner. 
I,  Officers'  dinner. 

The  routine  for  the  workshops  and  household  work  will  be  formed 
"forthwith. 

Temporary  Routine*  ' 
Boys'  School. 
First  Ditiskht.    Fmn'  Ci.a8s.  Sbcond  Dxtision.    Ssoohd  and  Tiu»d 

Classes.    Mr.  W.  Wilkius. 


8}  to    9, 
9^  to  10: 


94  to  lU^.— 
10|  to  10^,-1 
lUito  ili,— . 


>f-Bib 
i— Hec 


Morning. 
-Bible  and  Catechiim. 

PfSialozsi. 
-Recreation. 
-Arithroetie. 
11^  to  12/ -^Dictation. 

AVTERNOON. 

2  to    3,  —Reading. 

3  to    3\r — Geography. 
3^  to    3I. — Re<:reatioa. 

to    4J. — Writing. 

to    5,  — ^Pestaloisi  and  Tablet. 

IVednesdayt  and  Saturday*, 
Si  to  9^,— Bible  and  Catechism. 
9§  to  10,  — Linear  Drawing. 

10    to  10*,— Writing. 

10^  to  1 0|.~  Recreation. 

10}  to  1  if— Writing. 

Ill  to  12A,— Vocal  Music. 


Morning. 

8}  to    9|,— Bible  and  Catechivm. 

9:  ■  to  10.^ — Pestalozzi. 
lOi  •  tt»  lOf . — Recrt>atton. 
10^  to  llJj-^Arithmetic. 
11}  to  12,  —Writing. 

Aftrbnoon. 
3,  — Reading. 
'"'  —Geography. 

':, — Recreation. 
Writing. 
6~  —Tables. 

Wedneidaya  and  Saturdayt, 

\, — Bible  and  Catechism. 
-Writing. 
-Recreation. 
-Reading. 
-Vocal  Music. 


8fto    9},— I 

9*  to  lOj,— V 

loJ  to  lOf,— R 

loftolli,— - 

lli'tol2i,— ^ 
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TuiBo  OiviftioK.    Fourth  anil  Fipth  Classes. 


FouBTH  Class. — Mobmino. 

Bf  to    9f,— Bible  and  Catechism. 

9\  to  lOj,— Writing. 
1 0t  •  to  10  j, — Recreation, 
lolto  llJi^Readtnf;^. 
11 J  to  12,  —Geography  (Map). 

Aptkrnoon. 
I, — Reading. 
, — ^Arithmetic. 
-, — Recreation. 
Writing. 
5,  — ^Tables  and  Object  Lessons 
'  alternately. 

JVednctdayt  and  Saturdays, 
!)}f — Bible  Lessons  and  Catechism. 
]0},— Reading;. 
1 0|, — Recreatiun. 
11  J,— Writing. 
I2J, — Vocal  Music. 


Fifth  Class. — Morning. 
Bible  and  Catechism. 
Reading;. 
Recreation. 
Arithmetic. 
Descriptive  Geogiaphy, 

Aftbrnoon. 
Arithmetic. 
Writing. 
Recreation. 
Reading. 
Object  Lessons. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdtiys, 
Lessons  and  Catechism. 
Writing. 
K«creatiun. 
Reading. 


Girls'  School. 


First  Class.    First  Division.. 
Morning. 
8f  to    9},— Reading. 
9^  to  lOi,— Needlework. 
lOi  to  10|,— Recreation. 
lOl  to  111,— Bible  and  Catechism, 
llf  tol2,  —Tables. 

Avternoon. 
2    to    3,  — Arithmetic. 
.3    to    3i,— Writuig. 
3}  to    4,  — Recreation. 
4    to    4^, — Geography. 
4}  to    5,  — Reading. 

Wednesdays  and  Sa4urdayn* 
8J  to    9|, — Object  Lessons. 
9^  to  10>  — Arithmetic. 
10    to  11,  —Bible  and  Catechism. 


11    to  lU,  Reading. 
llJtol2i,— ^-      •' 


Vocal  Music. 


Second  Class.     Skcond  Division. 
Morning. 
8jto    9^,— Reading. 
9A  to  lOi,— Arithmetic. 
H^  to  10|,— Recreation. 
10|  to  111,— Bible  Catechism. 
11}  to  12,  —Tables. 

Afternoon. 

2  to   3,  —Needlework. 

3  to    3i^— Writing. 
3f  to    4,  — Recreation. 

i  4    to    4^,— Geography. 
4^  to    5,  Reading. 

\ffednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
8fto    9i,— Writing. 
9f  to  10,  —Reading. 

10  to  11,  —Bible  and  Catechism. 

11  to  II  J, — Object  Lessons. 
ll^tol2§,^VocalMu8ic. 


Third  Division.    Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Classes. 
Morning.  Afternoon. 

8J  to    9i,— Writing.  2    to    3,  —Arithmetic 

^  to  10^,— Reading.  3   to    3},- Reading. 

10 J  to  lOJ, — Recreation.  3f  to    4,  — Recreation. 

10}  to  Hi,— Bible  and  Catechism.  4    to    5,  —Needlework. 

11}  to  12,  —Tables. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
8}  to    9J,— Reading.  11    to  lU,— Pestaloszi. 

9|  to  10,  —Object  iiessnns.  1 1^  to  12^— Vocal  Music. 

10  to  II,  —Bible  and  Catechism. 
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Appendix  No.  IV. 

Chaplain^s  Daily  Soutine. 

At  quarter-past  seven  I  read  momins^  prayers,  when  every  teacher  it 
expected  to  attend  at  the  head  of  his  or  her  class.  At  half-past  eight  I 
commence  my  religions  lessons  in  the  boys*  school,  in  which  I  take  two 
classes  daily.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  the  infants' 
and  girls'  school,  in  the  latter  of  which  I  also  take  two  classes  daily. 
Having  discharged  my  duties  in  the  schools,  I  proceed  to  the  infirmary 
and  sick  wards,  where  I  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according  to 
the  number  of  the  sick  and  the  nature  of  the  cases.  In  the  afternoon  I 
also  visit  some  one  of  the  school-rooms,  in  order  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  children  whilst  receiving  instruction  from  the  several  masters. 
At  half- past  six  I  read  the  evening  prayers. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  religious  teaching,  and  to  prevent 
the  minds  of  the  children  being  perplexed  and  distracted  by  even  the 
slightest  possible  difference  of  opinion,  I  reserve  all  doctrinal  teaching 
in  my  own  hands.  Hence,  all  the  lessons  upon  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  given  by  myself ;  and,  in  order 
the  more  eflfectually  to  secure  this  desirable  object,  I  draw  up  every  week 
a  cycle  of  Bible  lessons  to  be  given  by  each  teacher.  By  this  means 
I  am  enabled  to  exercise  a  watchful  supervision  over  the  whole  of  the 
religious  instruction ;  and  by  making  my  lessons  bear  upon  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  the  masters,  I  can  test  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  and 
ascertain  the  effect  produced  upon  the  children.  Hitherto,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  has  'shown  care  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

I  am  moreover  engaged  in  making  a  selection  of  the  elder- boys  and 
girls,  iu  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  ensuing  confirmation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  month  of  June  next.  These  classes  I  purpose 
meeting  for  an  hour  or  so  in  my  own  room,  in  the  hopes  that  I  may,  by 
a  careful  coarse  of  religious  instruction,  impress  them  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  deep  importance  of  the  step  they  are  about  to  take. 

ITie  Playground. 

As  I  have  explained  my  views  and  feelings  upon  this  most  in^portant 
branch  of  moral  teaching,  in  an  Address  which  1  hope  to  forward  to  you 
in  a  few  days,  I  need  not  now  enter  fully  into  the  subject ;  I  cannot, 
however,  neglect  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  feel  most  strongly  that 
every  principle  that  I  have  there  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  masters, 
applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force  to  myself,  and  all  chaplains  of 
kindred  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  limits  to  our  work,  or  to 
say  when  it  is  done.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  direct  religious  teaching  ; 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  children  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
and  the  high  and  holy  objects  we  have  to  work  out,  prevent  such  a  sup- 
position being  entertained  even  for  a  single  moment.  All  will  readily 
concede  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  children  should  not  be  left 
to  themselves  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  that  some  of  the  masters 
should  be  generally  amongst  them.  But  if  we  would  have  them  take  a 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  children,  and  feel  it  their  joy  to  be  much 
with  them  in  the  play-ground,  we  must  set  them  the  example.  We  must 
show  them  that  we  desire  to  impose  no  burthen  on  them  which  we 
shrink  from  bearing  ourselves.    The  influence  of  our  example  upon  the 
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mastere,  were  argument  forcible  enough  to  induce  us  to  spend  much  of 
our  time  in  the  playground. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  important  considerations  whichtend  to 
show  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  line  of  procedure.  It  is  essential, 
for  instance,  that  our  sermons  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  those  sins 
to  which  children  are  most  prone ;  but  this  cannot  be  unless  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  tempers,  habits^  and  dispositions ;  and.  this  know- 
ledge we  can  only  gain  by  intercourse  with  them  at  times  when  our 
presence  does  not  act  as  a  restraint. 

It  is,  moreover,  much  to  be  wished  that  these  poor  and  unfortunate 
children  should  be  taught  to  know  and  feel,  that  however  dark  and 
cheerless  their  lot  may  be,  they  have  a  friend  who  sympathizes  with 
them,  and  to  whom  they  can  unbosom  their  hearts,  and  tell  their  sorrows, 
trials,  and  temptations.  But  if  we  would  have  them  in  after-life  act 
upon  these  principles,  and  realize  the  blessedness  of  spiritual  advice 
and  guidance,  we  must  begin  the  training  of  them  whilst  under  our 
own  immediate  care.  We  must  teach  them  that  we  are  their  friends^ 
who  love  them,  and  whose  whole  heart's  desire  it  is  to  do  them  good  in 
every  possible  sense  of  the  word ;  and  to  this  end  we  most  employ 
every  means  by  which  we  can  gain  confidence  and  win  regard.  Now, 
however  kind  we,  the  chaplains,  may  be,  when  giving  our  lessons,  we 
can  never  persuade  them  that  we  are  their  friends,  unless  we  show  that 
we  are  so  in  reality  and  in  truth,  by  mingling  with  them  at  other  hours 
than  those  of  mere  professional  intercourse. 

Holding  these  views  upon  this  subject,  I  make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to 
be  much  with  the  children  in  the  playground,  and  to  join  them  in  their 
various  games.  And  though  some,  perhaps,  who  think  differently  with 
me  upon  this  particular,  and  others  who  do  not  think  at  all,  may  feel 
tempted  to  smile  at  my  so  doing,  yet  I  have  already  seen  too  great  benefits 
resulting  from  this  line  of  conduct  to  induce  me  to  make  any  change 
whatever  in  this  respect.  It  is  much  to  teach  children  how  to  play. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  this  was  a  lesson  which  our  children  had 
to  learn.  Before  they  came  here  they  had,  I  presume,  been  allowed 
to  do  pretty  nearly  what  seemed  good  unto  them.  Bad  tempers,  such 
as  anger  and  revenge,  were  indulged  in  ou  the  slightest  provocation; 
unmeaning  words  (and  sometimes  worse  than  that)  were  being  constantly 
used.  To  correct  these  and  similar  errors  has  been  my  anxious  study; 
and  whenever  any  case  of  the  kind  occurs,  I  take  the  offending  party  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  question  him  on  some  portion  of  the  Bible  that 
bears  upon  his  sin,  and  so  lead  him  to  think  what  a  grievous  fault  be 
has  committed.  The  best  results  have  accrued  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 
Good  temper  prevails  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  before.  This  healthy 
tone,  I  am  convinced,  can  only  be  preserved  by  continued  watchfiilness 
and  untiring  energy. 

Sunday  Servicer. 

My  Sundfty  arrangements  are  at  present  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory ; 
in  fact  an  alteration  is  about  to  be  forthwith  made  respecting  them. 
According  to  existing  arrangements,  the  children  are  assembled  in 
school  at  nine,  when  the  collect  for  the  day  is  explained  to  them.  At 
half-past  ten  we  have  Divine  Service.      At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 

hildren  are  again  assembled  in  school,^  and  questioned  upon  the  momine 

ermon.    At  three  we  have  Divine  Service, 
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The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  is  the  great  length  of 
the  morning  service.  Little  children  get  wearied,  and  their  attention  is 
distracted  in  consequence  thereof.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  remedy  this, 
by  saying  the  morning  prayers  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  the  Litany,  Com- 
munion, and  sermon,  at  the  usual  time. 

I  intend  also  to  make  a  change  in  the  character  of  my  sermons.  Here- 
tofore I  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  aZ/ my  discourses  to  the  understanding 
of  the  children.  I  purpose,  however,  for  the  future  preaching  only  one 
sermon  expressly  to  the  children,  and  the  other  to  the  up*grown  members 
of  the  establishment,  many  reasons  havine  induced  me  to  make  this 
chfuige.  We  employ  a  great  number  of  adults ;  and  although  none  will 
deny  that  truth  is  truth,  in  however  simple  language  it  may  be  stated, 
yet  we  know  full  well  that  people  will  not  apply  principles  to  themselves 
unless  they  are  directed  to  themselves.  The  children  will  not  su0er 
by  this  change,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  materially  benefited ;  and  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  nearly  all  the  elder  children  will  understand  my 
discourses,  especially  when  I  take  into  account  the  valuable  etymological 
lessons  given  in  the  schools. 

Of  the  present  cUtainments  of  the  children  upon  this  particular,  I  would 
that  I  could  speak  more  cheerfully.  The  present  state  of  religious  in- 
formation is  very  low  indeed ;  with  some  few  great  facts  of  the  Bible 
some  of  them  are  conversant,  but  of  the  Churdi  Catechism  they  knew 
nothing.  When  I  so  speak,  1  do  not  mean  that  they  cannot  repeat  the 
answers  contained  therein,  but  they  have  no  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  use,  or  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  broken  Catechism  should  be  cast  aside,  and  the  children  taught 
the  full  import  of  those  valuable  answers  they  so  carelessly  repeat. 
The  great  change  that  has  already  taken  place  iu  two  classes  renders 
one  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Deficiencies, 

I  may  be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  point  out  two  great  deficieneies  which 
should  be  avoided  in  all  institutions  of  this  kind  that  may  hereafter  be 
raised.  We  have  no  chapel  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service.  Until 
we  have,  we  shall  make  comparatively  slight  advances  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation. Reverence  i'or  holy  places  is  a  lesson  we  cannot  teach  here,  where 
one  and  the  same  room  is  used  for  a  dining-hall  and  chapel.  I  feel  most 
pained  when  I  think  upon  it,  and  have  made  a  suggestion  to  the  guardians 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted,  viz.  to  divide  the  halls  into  two  parts, 
and  have  one  set  apart  for  religious  worship.  This  will  remove  the  evil 
for  a  while,  but  a  chapel  must  be  built.  It  may  be  a  saving  of  expense 
to  other  boards  iD  they  think  upon  this  in  time. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  house  should  be  built  in  connexion  with 
the  institution.  No  chaplain  can  ever  discharge  his  duties  as  he  should 
do,  unless  he  be  continually  on  the  premises.  And  it  may  happen, 
where  this  provision  is  not  made,  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  reside  at 
some  distance  from  the  sphere  of  his  duties,  in  which  case  he  cannot  but 
be  inefficient. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the  great  anxiety  of  Mr.  Parker 
to  give  every  efficiency  to  my  plana. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Flowbr,  Chapbnn. 
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Appendix  No.  V. 

Manchester  Scliools  of  Industry^  Swinton^  March  3rd,  1846. 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  the  examination  papers  of  the 
girlfl'  school  which  you  requested  me  to  fill  up.  I  find  the  lo'wer  forms 
very  deficient,  and  the  first  class  considerably  in  advance  of  the  second ; 
none  of  the  children  have  any  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  are  based,  and  few  have  any,  none  a  distinct,  notion 
of  the  principles  of  numeration,  although  some  can  numerate  to  six 
figures.  I  trust,  however,  that  with  the  increased  appliances  we  now 
possess,  a  years  instruction  will  produce  results  both  evident  and 
satisfactory.  I  also  hand  you  herewith  the  list  of  officers  and  salaries 
to  which  I  have  added  the  probable  cost  per  head  of  the  children. 

Our  disciplinary  regulations  out  of  school,  as  well  as  the  working  of 
the  boys*  industrial  department,  were  delayed  and  obstructed  by  the  want 
of  a  drillmaster.  The  lads  who  came  from  Blakely  having  been  under 
previous  control,  are  tolerably  well  behaved,  but  those  from  Manchester, 
being  older  and  more  accustomed  to  their  own  way,  have  been  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  it  still  requires  all  our  prudence  and  firmness  to  repress, 
without  recourse  to  frequent  or  severe  punishments,  their  determined 
obstinacy  and  irregular  habits,  and  bringing  them  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  establishment.  We  have  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  suitable  servants  for  the  various  departments,  many  of  those 
at  first  engaged  have  left  us,  not  liking  the  bustle  and  confinement  of  their 
situations. 

You  request  to  be  informed  what  alterations  have  been  made  on  the 
original  plan  of  the  building.  In  replying  to  this  question,  I  must  speak 
of  the  printed  plan  from  memory,  as  the  only  copy  I  possessed  was  de- 
stroyed some  time  since. 

1.  The  original  lavatories  were  far  too  small,  provision  being  made  in 
them  for  washing  about  40  at  once  nistead  of  100  children ;  fdlowing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  washing  each  draught,  two  hours  and  a  half  would 
have  been  occupied  in  washing  400,  whereas  that  number  can  now  be 
washed  within  an  hour  by  the  substitution  of  the  tailors'  shop  on  the  boys*, 
and  of  the  work-room  on  the  girls'  side.  The  plan-lavatories  I  have 
converted  into  boys'  and  girls'  wardrobes,  and  have  made  one  of  the  rooms 
opening  from  the  boys'  covered  area  my  tailors*  workshop. 

2.  The  bakehouse  and  flour-store  were  too  small ;  of  the  former  I  have 
made  a  clothing -store,  and  of  the  latter  an  industrial  master's  bed-room ; 
I  have  made  the  brewing-cellar  my  bakehouse,  the  room  adjoining  a 
bread-room,  and  the  cellars  in  the  front  range  basement,  flour,  meal, 
grocery,  drysaltery,  vegetable  and  coal  stores. 

3.  The  insufificient  accommodation  for  officers  and  servants  rendered 
it  necessary  to  convert  the  dormitory  over  the  kitchens  into  chaplain's 
and  surgeon's  apartments,  and  rooms  for  second  master  of  girls'  school 
and  some  domestic  servants. 

4.  The  coal  and  some  of  the  other  stores  were  not  approachable  by 
carts;  to  obviate  this  difliculty,  a  cheap,  railroad  has  been. constructed 
under  the  terrace-walk  in  front  of  the  main  building,  the  arches  sup- 
porting which  were  fortunately  pierced  laterally  to  the  end  of  the  buildiog* 
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The  stores  are  now  received  under  the  boys'  lavatory.      The  approach 
is  by  the  stable-gate. 

The  dairy  and  larder  would  have  been  removed  if  suitable  places  could 
have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  frontage  (south-west),  and  their  proximity 
to  the  warm-air  coils  tendering  them  unfit  for  keeping  milk  or  meat. 

The  situation  of  the  officers'  kitchen  is  bad,  not  being  sufficiently 
central,  and  the  children's  cook-house  is  inconveniently  small.  It  should 
have  been  at  least  twice  its  present  size.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  ill  future  plans  to  the  ventilation  of  this  office ;  its  height  should  be 
considerable,  and,  where  possible,  it  should  be  detached,  with  a  louvered 
ventilator  in  the  roof. 

The  greatest  mistake  committed  in  the  erection  of  our  institution  is 
the  appropriation  of  the  chapel  as  a  dining-hall.  Much  valuable  time  is 
lost  by  the  children  having  to  march  out  after  prayers  and  wait  until  their 
meal  is  served  up ;  but  a  more  important  objection  is,  the  anomalous 
associations  with  which  we  are  confounding  the  minds  of  children.  It 
is  most  painful  to  my  own  mind  to  attend  Divine  Worship  in  a  place 
strewed  with  the  relics  of  a  just  concluded  meal ;  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  remove  in  some  degree  this  objectionable  practice,  by  carrying  a 
partition  across  the  dining-hall.  This  arrangement  will  be  practicable 
until  we  have  600  children,  when  a  chapel  will  be  indispensable. 

The  infants'  department  is  by  far  too  small  for  the  building ;  it  will 
with  difficulty  accommodate  150  children  ;  it  should  have  been  at  least 
one- half  longer.  The  only  alteration,  or  rather  addition,  which  has  been 
made  here,  is  the  construction  of  a  lavatory  and  water-closets,  the  former 
the  apartment  next  the  nurse's  room,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  small  rooms 
between  the  ground-floor  dormitories. 

The  infirmary  has  caused  me  much  trouble.  There  are  no  receiving 
rooms  (as  there  should  be)  for  boys  and  girls,  adjacent  to  a  common  bath- 
room, and  there  is  no  approach  to  any  part  of  it  without  passing  through 
the  open  air,  whatever  be  the  weather.  A  room  at  the  east  end  is  about 
to  be  divided  for  receiving  rooms,  and  the  "  probationary  wards,"  two 
most  useless  rooms  in  the  girls'  wing,  are  to  be  used  as  ''  coffin-store  " 
and  "dead-house." 

The  ventilation  (Dr.  Reid's  plan)  is  at  present  very  imperfect :  we 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  the  stoves  are  not 
yet  placed  in  the  towers,  so  that  we  cannot,  by  rarifyingthe  air  in  them, 
create  the  necessary  draught  through  the  shafts.   So  far  as  I  can  judge  at  ' 
present,  however,  when  all  the  details  are  perfected,  it  will  prove  successful. 

In  the  present  necessarily  incomplete  state  of  all  my  arrangements, 
it  would  be  useless  to  detail  them.  The  school  cycles  are  now  in  course 
of  alteration,  and  the  industrial  plans  cannot  be  worked  for  want  of 
persons  to  superintend  the  various  departments.  It  requires  great  attention 
and  exertion  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  institution  in  working  order  and 
keep  it  going.  My  time  is  so  constantly  occupied,  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  present  communication,  and  must  beg  you  to  pardon 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  my  remarks  are  thrown  together. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  William  John  Parker,  Master, 

Seymour  Tremenheere^  Esq, 
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Appendix  No.  VI. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  establishment  the  Chaplain  and  Head 
Master  delivered  appropriate  addresses  to  the  Teachers,  &c.,  the  spirit  of 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts : — 

That  of  the  Chaplain  is  entitled  **  A  Christian  View  of  the  School- 
master's Office,  considered  in  an  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Moral 
and  Industrial  Training  Schools  ot  the  Manchester  Poor  Law  Union,  at 
Swinton,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Flower,  B.  A.,  Chaplain.  (London,  1846.) 

The  claims  of  the  poor  have  been  too  little  regarded ;  the  duties  of  the 
rich  too  feebly  insisted  upon.  Nuble  schools  and  buildings  have  risen 
up  around  us  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  but  for 
the  poor  man  little  has  been  done.  Regarded  too  frequently  as  a  mere 
machine,  he  has  been  grievously  neglected.  These  schools,  however,  will 
be  lasting  monuments  of  the  Christian  principles  by  which  you  have  been 
actuated,  and  tell  to  generations  yet  unborn,  that  of  you  it  cannot  be  amid, 
*'  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor."  For  you  have  not  only  raised  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  wanderer,  and  the  hapless  orphan,  where  they  may 
be  comfortably  housed  and  receive  secular  instruction,  but  you  have 
also  made  especial  provision  that  they  shall  have  ample  means  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  tend  to  their  eternal  well-being.  You 
have  acknowledged  the  grand  principle  that  the  Gospel  must  be  ilie 
basis  of  all  education.  For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  it  is  that  I 
augur  well  for  the  prosperity  of  (his  institution,  and  feel  as  much  honftur 
at  being  the  Chaplain  of  it,  as  if  it  were  one  established  for  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  the  nobility — the  iiiture  senators  of  the  nation. 

Whilst  I  am  not  surprised,  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  there  should  be 
some  who  do  not  understand  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  and  therefore 
either  take  little  interest  in  our  movements,  or  make  ill-grounded  ob- 
jections against  us.  Such  must  ever  be  the  case  with  any  new  undertaking. 
Misapprehension  can  only  be  cleared  away  by  time,  and  as  the  benefits 
become  apparent.    One  objection  I  must  beg  your  permission  to  notice : — 

It  has  been  said  by  some  well-informed  persons  that  we  propose  to 
ourselves  an  unscriptural  object,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  God^s  bleaaing 
to  rest  upon  us»  '*  For,"  say  they,  **  you  are  acting  in  direct  oppoaidon 
to  that  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  which  most  positively  asserts  that 
the  '  poor  shall  never  cease  but  of  the  land.' "  Now,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  institution,  we  do  no  such  thing. 
I  grant,  that  we  propose  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  diminish  pau* 
perism,  but  the  diminution  of  pauperism  is  a  far  different  thing  to  ita 
total  extermination.  To  achieve  the  one  we  may  legitimately  labour, 
whilst  the  other  is  utterly  impossible ;  for,  toil  as  we  will,  and  hare 
what  success  we  may,  there  will  still  be  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  cannot 
labour  with  their  own  hands,  and  thereby  train  the  supply  of  their  pre- 
ssing wants.  There  still  will  be  those  who  will  be  reduced  by  some 
sudden  disaster  from  the  greatest  affluence,  and  be  pressed  by  the  straits 
of  deepest  poverty.  And  supposing  we  were  to  save  the  present  genemtion 
(a  supposition  we  cannot  for  a  moment  indulge),  there  would  still  be 
thousands  remaining  to  awaken  the  sympathy,  and  receive  the  charitable 
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provisions  of  the  kind-hearted  Christian.  Still  will  the  poor,  the  Church's 
heritage^  remain  unto  Her,  and  it  will  he  as  necessary  as  ever  "  To  charge 
them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  he  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to 
distrihute ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against 
the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  attain  eternal  life." 

Whatever  view  of  the  case  we  take,  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
"  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 

We,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that,  proposing  to  ourselves  only  scriptural 
ohjects,  and  desiring  to  work  them  out  on  scripture  principles,  He  who 
careth  for  the  poor  will  prosper  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  ble:$s  us. 
For  what  is  the  end  we  aim  at?  Convinced  that  the  children  of 
paupers  need  not  be  themselves  paupers,  we  desire  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  these  children  with  the  principles  of  our  holy  faith,  and  instruct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  pass  the  bloom  of  manhood 
in  indolent  sloth,  but  shall  so  labour,  that  when  old  age  or  sickness  comes 
upon  them,  they  may  have  some  little  resources  of  their  own,  and  not 
he  driven  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  parish  workhouse.  We  would  tell 
them  matters  of  which  now  they  know  nothing,  and  show  them  how 
they  may  perform  the  duties  of  daily  life.  We  would  teach  them  to  be 
content,  and  do  their  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  may  please 
God  to  place  them.  We  would  show  them  how  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things/'  and  teach  them  that  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  And  if  this  be  not  the  inculcation 
of  scripture  truth,  I  confess,  I  know  not  what  is. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  this  one  objection,  I  proceed  to  explain 
to  you,  the  teachers  in  this  establishment,  my  view  of  the  nature  of  your 
office,  and  the  spirit  in  which  a  Christian  schoolmaster  should  labour. 
And  I  would  say, 

I.  You  MUST  HAVE  A  CLEAR  AND  DISTINCT  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  NATURE 
OF  THE  OFFICE  TOU  HOLD,  AND  FBEL  DEEPLY  THE  AWFUL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

THAT  ATTACH  THERETO. — It  is  DO  common  officc,  and  rcquircs  no  ordinary 
qualifications.  A  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  hath,  in  bye-gone 
days,  prevailed  upon  this  most  important  subject.  The  word  '*  education" 
has  been  misunderstood,  its  original  meaning  lost  sight  of,  and  its  full  and 
solemn  import  scarcely,  or  ever,  realised.  Heretofore,  those  who  could 
read  and  write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  deemed  themselves  fully  competent 
to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmasters;  and  when  children  had  been 
taught  these  things,  and  that,  too,  in  a  strangely  unsatisfactory  manner, 
they  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  as  fitted  for  the  stations  they  were  to 
fill  in  after-life.  Noble  exceptions,  of  course,  there  have  been  many,  but 
I  am  now  speaking  of  general  facts,  and  more  especially  schoolmasters 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Light,  however,  has  been  gradually 
breaking  in  upon  us,  and  at  length  a  conviction  has  seized  hold  of  men's 
minds  that  education  is  something  far  higher  and  holier  than  this ;  that 
it  is,  in  a  word,  the  formation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character, 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  mere  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  As  these  opinions  have  gained  ground  (and 
though  the  progress  of  truth  be  slow,  conquer  it  must)  more  correct  and 
scriptural  views  of  the  schoolmasters'  office  have  obtained.  Too  high 
a  view  cannot  be  taken.  The  making  or  marring  of  a  nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructors  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Flower  adverts  to  several  other  useful  topics  of  reflexion,  and  re- 
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minds  them  that  ^  A  holy  life  is  the  hest  teacher.*'  Your  example 
cannot  be  lost.  It  will  have  an  influence  we  cannot  over-value.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  Christians  at  large  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — ^lights  of 
the  world — ^with  how  much  greater  intensity  do  these  passages  apply  to 
you,  seeing  that  your  whole  time  will  be  spent  among  these  children,  and 
your  every  action,  word,  and  look  carefully  watched  and  weighed  by  them. 
And  be  well  assured  that,  if  there  be  not  the  closest  possible  agreement 
between  your  principles  and  practise,  it  matters  not  how  skilful  and 
indefatigable  you  are,  all  your  labours  will  be  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground.  Children  are  quick-sighted,  and  will  not  be  long  in  detecting 
hypocrisy,  and  discovering  inconsistency,  however  slight.  Fix  deeply 
in  your  minds  these  noble  statements  of  two  wise  men :  "  Your  teaching 
can  take  no  deep  root,  unless  you  first  practise  what  you  teach."  "  Moral 
instructions  have  no  weight  nor  influence,  when  they  are  supported  neither 
by  clear  principles  nor  good  example."  And  remembering  this,  and 
acting  thus,  rest  your  souls  with  trustful  hope  upon  that  most  comfortable 
promise,  *'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  irom  ir." 

Mr.  Parker  entitles  his,  "  An  Address  to  the  Teachers  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Manchester  Moral  and  Industrial  Training  Schools,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Institution,"  by  William  John  Parker,  Head  Master ; 
formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Middle  School. 
(London,  1846.) 

It  is  prefaced  by  an  advertisement,  stating  that  the  objects  of  the  writer 
in  publishing  the  following  pages  are — 

1st.  To  place  in  the  hands  of  present  and  future  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution, over  which  he  has  the  honour  to  preside,  a  brief  view  of  the 
principles  and  practice  which  should,  in  his  opinion,  characterise  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

2ndly.  To  remove,  if  possible,  some  of  the  ignorance,  misapprehension, 
and  consequent  mistrust  which  he  has  found  to  exist  relative  to  plans  and 
objects,  on  the  full  development  of  which  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  as 
he  believes,  the  moral  regeneration  of  60,000  youth  of  his  native  country, 
who  are  at  present  exposed  to  the  demoralising  influence  of  adult  pauperism 
in  parish  workhouses. 

3rdly.  To  convey  to  Boards  of  Guardians  about  to  establish  similar 
Institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  some  notion  of  the  system  or 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  by  which  it  is  hoped  this  reformation 
may  be  effected. 

After  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  liberality  with  which  the  Guar- 
dians, '*  the  originators  of  this  noble  Institution,*'  had  applied  themselves, 
without  sparing  pains  or  expense  to  make  the  building  and  the  arrange- 
ments as  complete  as  possible,  Mr.  Parker  adds  the  following  remarks, 
well  calculated  to  place  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institution  in  a  right 
light,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  regarding  it,  which  are  apt  to  suggest 
themselves  to  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  those  objects,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  nought  to  attain  them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  the  children 
now  under  instruction  are,  by  no  means,  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
class ;  still,  you  must  prepare  your  minds  to  receive  many  under  your 
care  who  have  become  apt  pupils  of  vice  and  immorality  before  they 
arrive  here ;  the  offspring,  in  many  cases,  of  parents  steeped  in  ignorance, 
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in  misery,  and  perhaps  in  vice,  reduced  by  squalid  poverty,  and  want  of 
common  necessaries,  to  the  lowest  degradation.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
feel  surprised  if  they  appear  to  lack  many  of  the  more  reBned  sympathies 
and  affections  of  more  &voured  humanity.  Having  been  daily  practised 
in  habits,  and  accustomed  to  scenes  the  very  reverse  of  what  should  be 
presented  for  their  imitation,  what  wonder  if  they  are  neither  virtuous 
nor  moral  ?  Their  early  associations  have  been  of  the  worst  kind, — their 
educators  have  been  the  youthful  denizens,  immature  in  age,  but  mature 
in  vice,  of  the  wretched  courts  and  alleys  of  their  birth-place.  Should 
we  judge  them  by  the  same  standard  we  should  apply  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  from  their  earliest  years  the  advantage  of  the  tenderest  parental 
care  and  nurture,  and  who  have  had  but  to  imitate  the  example  set  them 
to  become  wise  and  virtuous  ?  Should  we  not  rather  make  every  possible 
allowance  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  unfortunate  beings  I  have 
described  ?  Should  we  not  attempt  their  gradual  recovery  and  reformation 
by  the  most  gentle  means,  and  with  all  patience  and  forbearance,  ever 
remembering  that,  sunk  and  vicious  as  they  are,  tliey  are  yet  children 
of  a  common  parent,  objects  of  the  compassion  and  love  of  the  Father 
of  all. 

There  wilt be  some  whose  parents  have  once  enjoyed  affluence,  but 
have  been  plunged,  by  a  course  of  misfortunes,  into  poverty.  Others, 
again,  who  have  been  reduced  from  comparative  comfort  and  respectability 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  parish  workhouse,  by  the  loss  of  one  or  both 
parents.  These,  I  need  hardly  say,  have  peculiar  claims  on  our  sympathy 
and  care.  We  are,  as  regards  the  latter  especially,  their  guardians  and 
protectors,  and  inasmuch  as  this  class  will  be  more  entirely,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  under  our  control,  we  may  well  hope  to  gather  from  it  the 
first-fruits  of  our  labours  in  this  Institution.  In  all  cases,  however,  you 
must  endeavour  to  convince  your  youthful  charge  how  sincerely  you 
desire  their  well-being ;  and  having,  by  repeated  acts  of  kindness  and 
condescension,  won  their  affections,  you  must  place  yourselves  at  their 
head,  and  gently  lead  them  onwards,  closely  watching  over  them  to 
discover  the  peculiar  temperament  and  character  of  each,  in  order  that 
you  may  adapt  your  advice,  instruction^  and  general  mode  of  treatment 
to  the  wants  of  every  one. 

It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  many  of  them  accustomed  to  habits 
repugnant  to  your  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy ;  wanting,  perhaps,  in 
cleanliness  and  decency.  You  will  do  well,  in  such  cases,  to  temper  your 
disgust  with  the  consideration  that  cleanliness  is  sometimes  an  expensive 
and  difficult  virtue  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  that  delicacy  must  be 
so  often  outraged  in  abodes  of  misery,  where  one  room  supplies  a  whole 
fiimily,  and  sometimes  two,  with  the  means  of  shelter,  that  all  feeling  on 
the  subject  is  at  last  obliterated.  Show  them  patiently  and  kindly, 
over  and  over  again,  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  moral  obligation,  of 
these  virtues,  and  teach  them  to  look  up  to  yourselves  as  examples  they 
may  safely  follow. 

Many  will  be  artful  and  designing,  wanting  in  truth  and  honesty. 
They  have,  perhaps,  been  encouraged  to  practice  deception  to  obtain 
bread ;  in  all  probability  neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  ever  been 
instructed  in  those  principles  of  our  holy  religion  on  which  all  the  moral 
virtues  are  founded.  In  all  your  dealings  with  them  exhibit  perfect  honesty 
of  purpose.  Present  constantly  to  their  minds  the  beauty  of  truthfulness 
II.  u 
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and  honesty^  and  teach  them  that  sincerity  of  heart  k  the  perfeetioii  ot 
(xod'a  most  holy  word. 

Ton  will  experience  much  annoyance  frofm  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  self-will  prevalent  amongst  some  of  the  elder  children.  They  may 
have  been  taught  that  disrespect  to  those  above  them  is  only  proper  in- 
dependence ;  to  show  contempt  for  all  authority^  an  evidence  of  conrsge. 
liCt  your  own  respectful  deference  to  the  commands  and  opinions  of  those 
placed  over  you  convince  them  that  you  do  not  consider  scriptutal  obedienee 
to  properly  constituted  authority  derogatory  to  your  independence  or  good 
sense ;  and  direct  them  for  your  rule  of  conduct  in  this  matter  to  the 
exhortation  of  St  Paul,  *'  Let  all  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there 

is  no  power  but  of  God." 

'•  «  ^^  «  «  «  « 

Fears  have  often  been  expressed  lest  we  should  over^educste  our 
children,  and  by  so  doing  raise  them  out  of  their  proper  position  to  supplant 
the  class  above  them,  or,  perhaps,  rear  a  colony  of  upstarts,  unfit  alike  for 
their  own  or  any  other  station.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  thete 
fears  would  be  altogether  unfounded,  if  the  education  proposed  to  be 
given  in  this  establishment  were  of  a  wholly  intellectual  character. 
When,  howe?er,  it  is  understood  that  our  chief  aim  is  the  formation  of  dia- 
meter training,  rather  than  mere  teaching,  these  fears  must  vanish. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  child  being  too  carefully  trained?  too  well 
instructed  in  his  duty  to  society,  and  to  his  God  ?  too  obedient  snd 
respectful  ?  too  honest  and  industrious  ?  The  only  way  (and  it  is  s 
legitimate  one)  in  which  suehr  an  education  can  raise  a  matt  is  by  giving 
him  a  moral  superiority  over  his  fellows,  and  thus  laving  the  foundatJoQ 
of  his  futute  advancement.  The  education  of  the  mtellectuAl  facilities 
must  not^  however,  be  neglected,  especiaUy  m  the  ease  of  the  poor.  A 
fruitful  source  of  poverty  and  ultimate  recourse  to  the  parish  workhome 
is  the  incapacity  felt  by  the  poor  of  accommodating  thbihsdves  to  new 
habits  and  employment.  With  minds  dormant,  from  their  energies  nefer 
having  been  called  into  action,  and  with  few  ideas  beyond  the  supply  o^ 
their  daily  wants  in  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
from  infancy,  they  are  ill  prepared  fbr  the  contingencies  qf  an  age  of 
wealth  and  enterprise,  in  which  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  is  daily 
blocking  up  the  old  channels  of  subsistence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opening 
put  new  modes  of  profitable  investment  for  the  poor  man's  only  capital-^ 
his  labour.  It  is,  therefore,  thost  desirable  that^  in  schools  like  these, 
care  should  be  taken  so  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  the  children  tA  to 
produce  that  activi^  and  versatility  of  mind  which  will  tend  to  render 
its  possessor  more  independent  than  he  otherwise  would  be  of  those 
changes,  which,  from  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  must  he 
perpetually  occurring.  To  e£fect  this  iis  of  more  importance  even  than 
the  bringing  up  of  a  class  bf  superior  workmen  in  any  industrial  ^ 
It  is  most  desirable  that  the  children  educated  here  shbuld  be  trained  to 
serve  their  employers  not  only  faithfully,  but  intelligently ;  and  that  the; 
should  be  .taught  to  understand,  before  they  leave  us^  the  princi^^ 
on  which  their  training  has  been  based.  The  intellectukl  teaching  v^ 
ever  be  brought  to  bear  u(ion«  but  nevier  to  lake  the  place  of,  that  truning 
of  thfi  incipient  man  for  his  future  sphere  which  I  held  to  be  the 
peculiar  object  of  this  Institution.  My  knowledge  of  the  durscters  si^ 
acquirements  of  my  teachers  fills  me  with  confidence  that  nothing  thtt 
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zeal«  activity^  and  mtelHgeiice  can  effect  will  be  omitted  to  tender  the 
children  maintained  here  both  well  trained  and  well  tai^ht 

In  carrying  out  mch  Tiews  as  thaw  I  have  stated,  I  would  make  every 
departaient  of  the  InatitntioD  %  leparate  training  school.  The  field,  the 
garden,  the  ataUe,  the  farm  yard,  the  kitchen,  the  lamidry,  equally  with 
the  school-room  uid  die  play*groiind.  In  the  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  the  place  of  recreation,  and  amid  the  daily  labouia  of  the  workshop, 
the  watchful  care  of  the  trainer  must  detect,  and  kindly  point  out, 
yiolationa  of  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  Bible  lesson  of  the  school ; 
enforcing  the  necessity  for  self-examiuation  and  watdifiilness.  Every 
boy  must  be  taught  to  make  and  mend  his  own  clothing,  to  do  a  little 
carpentry,  to  cultivate  successfully  a  plot  of  ground,  groom  a  horse,  and 
rear  a  pig.  His  body  should  be  inured  by  athletic  sports  and  exercises, 
as  well  as  by  periodical  labour  proportioned  to  his  strength,  to  the  life 
of  toil  which  is  to  procure  for  him  his  daily  bread.  In  the  intellectual 
department  of  the  Institution,  his  judgment  should  be  formed,  and  his 
reasoning  powers  awakened  and  expanded.  He  should  be  taught  enough 
of  history  to  show  him  the  blessings  of  good  government,  and  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  agitator  and  vulgar  demagogue.  He  should  know 
as  much  of  the  situation,  natural  productions,  and  political  constitution 
of  foreign  countries,  as  would  prevent  him  from  mistaking  the  coast  lines 
of  his  native  country  for  the  boundaries  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
as  would  lead  him  to  venture  without  fear  into  distant  regions,  to 
seek  that  profitable  employment  which  the  resources  of  his  father-land 
could  not  afford  him.*  He  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  cal- 
culate sufficiently  to  guard  himself  from  imposition,  and  to  make  him 
more  useful  to  his  employers.  He  should  be  taught  to  enjoy  and  take 
a  part  in  the  spirit-stirring  melodies  of  his  native  land,  which  are  so  well 
cakulated  to  awaken  dormant  patriotism,  and  rouse  forgotten  loyalty.t 
He  should  be  so  far  instructed  in  the  construction  of  his  native  language 
as  to  rnnove  that  great  impediment  to  the  spiritual  imprpvement  of 
the  poor— «»hls  inability  to  understand  his  teachers,}  m  well  as  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  readily  the  instructions  given  him  by  his  master.  He 
should  be  taught  to  draw  a  tolerably  correct  outline  of  simple  objects, 
that  he  may  understand  more  readily  the  plans  and  directions  of  his 
ttnployer.    If  possible,  he  should  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Th«  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  geography  are  well  exemplified  in  the  migia- 
tory  habits  of  the  Scotch,  in  whose  eeboals  it  is  aimoit  uaivenally  taoipht.  A  gentlemaft 
of  my  acquaiatance  wfis  aome  time  ago  in  want  of  a  lad  to  go  to  New  Zealand.  Ha 
went  into  a  school  where  geography  had  not  heen  taught,  and  demanded  if  any  hoy 
would  volunteer  to  go  there;  he  received  no  reply;  but,  on  making  the  same  inquiry 
in  another  school  in  which  the  children  were  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  iefsral  voices  immediately  r^iad  in  the  alBrmative  ;  these  lads,  oa  beini; 
asked  what  tliey  knew  ahoi4  the  plaee,  gave  a  vei}'  pleaiiog  and  satis&Ktury  acooiuit 
of  ita  position,  climate,  and  natural  productions. 

t  Ihat  man's  heart  is  scarcely  where  it  ought  to  be  who  does  not  love  to  hear  the 
wave-bom  **  Rule  Britannia,^'  or  the  prayer-song  of  a  nation's  loyalty,  *'  God  save 
the  Queen/'  chovuseed  by  a  multitude  of  happy  toices.  Surely  we  may  hope  that, 
in  edttcatisg  ihn  musical  lsst«  of  the  lower  owns  of  sMsety,  we  are  placing  vithin 
their  reach  a  cheap  and  innocent  meana.of  social  enjoyment^  which  will  tend  to  leoaea 
the  hold  of  vicious  propensities,  and  diminish  the  number  of  less  unexceptionable 
pleasures. 

I  The  AkCt  cannot  he  disputed,  that  the  higher  and  lower  iirders  of  society  no 
kiigtit  efeak  a  caaiakeu  laagnnge. 

U2 
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xnechanical  powers,  and  with  machinery,  a  little  knowledge  of  which 
would  prevent  many  of  those  distressing  accidents,  which  are  generally 
the  result  of  entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  girls  should  learn  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothing,  and  perferm 
intelligently  the  respective  duties  of  the  housemaid,  the  laundrymaid,  the 
cook,  and  the  nurserymaid;  they  should  be  taught  to  love  a  white  hearth- 
stone and  a  clean  floor ;  to  prepare  inexpensive  dishes,  adapted  to  the 
limited  means  of  the  labourer's  household ;  to  form  right  notions  of  what 
should  constitute  the  comfort  and  attractions  of  the  working  man's  home, 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  the  future  duties  of  the  servant,  the  wife,  and 
the  mother.  Both  sexes  should,  above  all,  be  taught  to  refer  for  their 
rule  of  conduct  to  the  holy  word  of  God,  that  they  may  labour,  ^*  not  as 
eye  servants  and  men  pleasers,"  but  as  the  servants  of  God ;  with  good 
will  doing  service  not  as  unto  man,  but  unto  God.  All  should  be 
trained  up  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  independence,  neither  unmindful  of 
their  own  social  and  political  rights,  nor  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  what  has  been  rightly  termed  "  the 
pauper  spirit/'  by  accustoming  children  to  habits  of  self-respect,  self- 
dependence,  economy,  and  industry. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  it  will,  I  hope,  be  perceived  that  I  recommend 
none  but  the  gentlest  means  for  the  recovery  of  the  erring  and  refractory; 
and  that  I  consider  the  sins  and  follies  we  have  to  correct  as  symptoms 
of  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  which  mild  measures  are 
of  more  service  than  severe  ones.  I  am  most  anxious  that  in  these  views 
I  should  be  seconded  by  my  teachers  especially.  I  am  aware  that  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
enforcing  obedience,  and  obtaining  a  satisfactory  state  of  discipline. 
My  experience  as  a  school  master  has  convinced  me  that  severe  measures 
are  rarely  necessary  to  secure  this  object.  There  are  cases,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  such  an  institution  like  this  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with  many  such,  in  which  corporal  punishment  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  a  well-regulated  school  the 
instances  in  which  it  may  be  administered  advantageously  will  be  exceed- 
ingly few.  Such  a  mode  of  correction  should  form  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  constant  use  of  it  argues,  in  my  opinion,  a  defective 
constitution  of  mind  in  the  teacher.  That  these  views  are  concurred  in 
by  the  promoters  of  these  schools  you  will  perceive  from  the  regulation 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which  provides,  '^  That  no  corporal  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inflicted  without  the  express  orders  of  the  head  master, 
and  then,  in  his  presence;"  and,  as  regards  female  children,  you  arc  no 
doubt  aware  that  no  such  punishment  can  legally  be  inflicted  on  any 
female  pauper  child.  The  legitimate  object  of  all  punishment  is  the 
reformation  of  the  offender.  That  correction  fails  which  does  not  accom- 
plish this ;  and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  are  few  cases  where 
kind  and  conciliatory  treatment  would  not  be  more  successful  than  an 
appeal  to  physical  force.  Some  of  our  children  have  been  accustomed  to 
no  control,  or  have  been  intimidated  into  something  approaching  to 
obedience  by  violent  measures.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  will  not  ftt 
first  appreciate  the  new  principles  on  which  they  are  treated ;  they  will 
perhaps  misunderstand  your  unwillingness  to  punish  for  inability  to 
do  so,  and  will  annoy  you  by  repeated  acts  of  insubordination  and  inso- 
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lence.  This  may,  it  is  true,  distress  and  weary  you  in  no  slight  degree, 
but  yet  my  earnest  advice  to  you  in  such  cases  is  this :  by  all  means 
maintain  unruffled  serenity  of  temper,  bear  long  their  annoyances  with 
perfect  coolness;  labour  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  all  your 
restrictions  and  regulations  are  for  the  general  good,  that  disobedience  to 
them  would  injuriously  afifect  the  welfare  of  their  little  community ; 
above  all,  inculcating  the  true  principle  of  Christian  obedience,  that  to 
rebel  against  those  set  over  us  by  Divine  Providence,  is  to  rebel  against 
God.  By  perseverance  in  such  means  as  these,  although  you  may  not 
so  rapidly  produce  the  state  of  discipline  you  desire,  you  will  succeed  in 
obtaining,  eventually,  a  sound  and  healthy  tone  of  feeling,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be,  a  cheerful  recognition  of  your  authority. 

In  order  to  elevate  the  character  of  your  children,  you  must  be  much 
with  them,  must  mingle  your  sympathies  with  theirs,  enter  heartily  into 
their  little  pains  and  pleasures,  bear  long  with  the  froward>  gently  chide 
the  erring,  kindly  cheer  the  weak,  instilling  by  degrees,  as  opportunity 
may  serve,  correct  views  and  principles  of  action,  and  labouring  incessantly 
to  produce  a  healthful  habit  of  thought  among  them. 

In  all  such  labours  I  hope  to  take  my  share,  to  offer  you  my  sympathy 
and  assistance  in  your  trials  and  difficulties,  and  to  render  your  efforts 
more  successful,  by  confirming  and  strengthening  your  authority  with 
my  own.  I  shall  be  at  all  times  most  ready  to  listen  patiently  to 
your  views  on  any  subject  connected  with  your  professional  duties,'and 
shall  be  best  pleased  when  I  am  most  useful  to  you.  I  ask  of  you  the 
warm-hearted  support  and  co-operation  of  minds  thoroughly  devoted  to 
their  work.  I  call  on  you  to  sacrifice  occasionally  private  opinions  to 
general  unanimity,  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  to  labour  unceas- 
ingly to  make  this  Institution  what  it  ought  to  be~a  blessing  to  all 
that  are  brought  within  its  walls,  and  a  model  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
all  similar  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
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Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Counties  of  SHrlingy 
Clackmannan,  LinlUhgow,  wnd  Renfrew,  by  'John  Gordon,  Esq., 
Iter  Majestifz  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

Sill)  Sdinbufglt,  January,  184C. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  now  to  present  to  my  Lords  an  account 
of  the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  in  those 
districts  which,  with  their  Lordships*  approbation,  I  have  lately 
visited,  embracing  the  entire  counties  of  Stirling,  Clackmannan, 
Linlithgow,  and  Kenfrew. 

The  0cho<>b  induded  in  this  survey  were  those  usually  visited 
by  the  Presbyteries  of  the  bounds — the  utimidawed  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  the  parochial  and  tion- parochial  endowed.  All  may  be 
considered  as  parts  of  one  system ;  those  at  least  of  the  same  district 
being  often  found  to  present  certain  mutual  relations,  such  as  are 
formed  by  imitation,  rivalry,  or  implicit  agreement  upon  the 
parts  which  they  are  respectively  to  perform ;  and  it  contributes  not 
a  little  to  the  correctness  of  any  estimate  of  their  merits  to  be 
aware  of  the  ezact  place  in  that  connection  which  belong  to  each. 
The  schools  now  referred  to  were  166  in  number — all,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  Presbyteries  are  wont  to  risit*  but  not  all  that 
exkt  in  the  particular  localities.  In  the  urhaa  parishes,  a  consider- 
able mimber  of  schoois  aire,  for  var ious  reasons,  not  usually  ^xaoaioed 
hy  the  Presbytjery  of  the  bounds — ^not  more^  for  ^cample,  than  three 
in  the  populous  parish  of  Falkirk,  and  none  in  the  pansh  of  Stirling. 
The  case  is  very  diffisrent  in  rural  districts,  where  the  proportion 
of  schools  not  receiving  and  not  desiring  the  inspection  of  the  Pres- 
byteries is  inconsiderable. 

In  terms  of  the  general  instructions  given  by  my  Lords,  I  commu- 
nicated, in  all  cases,  with  the  ministers  of  the  respective  parishes, 
and  in  all  cases  received  their  assistance  and  cordial  co-operation. 
To  them  the  state  of  every  school  within  their  bounds  was  intimately 
and  well  known — of  every  school,  at  least,  which  was  open  to 
their  visits :  and  they  readily  gave  the  advantage  of  their  remarks 
upon  the  condition  and  character  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  of  their 
acquaintance  with  local  circumstances. 

One  object  of  the  inspection  is  declared  by  my  Lords  to  be 
'Hhe  encouragement  of  local  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  elementary  education."  With  this  view  I  communicated  to 
the  ministers,  both  verbally  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  by  written 
notes,  my  remarks  upon  each  school  in  their  respective  parishes — 
pointing  out  in  what  particulars,  either  of  accommodation,  arrange- 
ment, or  discipline,  each  appeared  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
and  offering  such  suggestions  as  occurred  for  the  remedy  of  whatever, 
in  these  respects,  might  be  defective.  This  communication  was, 
when  necessary,  submitted  by  the  ministers  to  the  heritors  at  their 
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parocfaW  omliwB^  and  to  local  committees  and  oUier  patroos  of 
the  schools;  and  u^e  resukissofar  koowuas  to  leave  no  doubt,  that 
the  state  of  Terjr  vmiy  of  the  schools^  in  one  or  other  of  the  respects 
to»ntioiu^,  has  been  materiaUy  improved. 

Another  object  of  the  iospectiop  is  declared  to  he,  ^'that  such 
ioform«tioa  mAj  be  obtaaned  respectiog  the  state  of  ^lemeat^ry 
QduoatioQ,  9B  to  enable  Parliament  to  determine,  in  i^rhat  mode  the 
auma  voted  for  the  ediuaation  of  the  lower  iclasses  can  be  most 
usefully  applied/'  and  to  **  ascertain  how  far  the  interference  of 
GovernmenlU  or  of  ParlJAmeot,  can  be  beneficially  e;iEerted  by 
providing  additional  means  of  education.*'  In  now  presenting  the 
information  which  my  Lords  have  desired  for  these  puiposes,  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  four  counties  referred  to  are  not  so  far 
marked  by  anything  peculiar  m  the  joccupations,  chsiracter,  ris$f^urfie», 
or  general  Qoodition  of  the  people^  that  their  slate,  in  respect  19 
education  and  the  means  of  education^  may  not  he  considered  to 
represent  pretty  fairly  that  of  the  c^er  lowland  counties  of 
Scodand. 

Provisions  for  School  Maintmanoe. 

The  provisions  that  havjC  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  consisting  generally  of  the  apartment  where  the  schcjol  is 
assembled  and  the  dwelling-house^  and  salary  assigned  to  the  master, 
claim  attention  at  the  outset,  not  so  much  by  their  influence  upon 
the  chai-acter  of  education,  which  is  very  great,  as  by  their  being 
nothing  less  than  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  schools. 

School-houses.— It  is  seldom  that  these  consist  of  more  than  one 
apartment,  either  provided  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish  in  terms  of 
the  Parochial  School  Act,  or  given  by  individuals  as  a  permanent 
endowment  or  for  temporary  lise,  or  occupied  at  a  rent  paid  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  The  number  of  the  inspected'  schools 
which  has  benefited  in  each  of  these  ways  is  as  follows : — 

Having  schpol-houses  provided  by  heritocsy  under  the  Ijjit  64 
^  from  private  gift      •      •     .      .      .  63 

„  provided  by  the  teachers  themselves  39 

166 
For  the  first-named  class  of  sdiools,  the  heritors  are  required  U> 
provide  what  the  Act  terms  "  a  commodious  house  for  a  school." 
In  some  cases  the  provision  has  not  been  made  good  to  the  extent 
which  the  Act  may  be  fairly  supposed  4o  have  intended ;  but  in 
many  more,  the  legal  extent  has  been  very  liberally  exceeded.    Of 
the  parochial  schools,  the  number  having  defective  school-rooms, 
and  the  respects  in  which  these  are  defective,  are  as  follows : — 
]l[nsu(ficient  in  size  ....     13 
Insufficiently  furnished .      •     .     12 

Wanting  repair 6 

inptifecliy  ventilated  •     •     •     Ub 

46 
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It  may  be  added,  that  the  total  number  of  the  school-rooms  pre* 
senting  any  one  of  these  defects  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  number 
to  which  imperfect  ventilation  is  here  ascribed ;  that  being  so  very 
common  a  fault  as  to  be  shared  by  almost  all  that  are  in  any  other 
manner  defective ;  and  further,  that  in  some  cases  the  remedy  has 
only  been  withheld  during  a  temporary  inefficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  which  renders  any  immediate  improvement 
in  this  particular  not  merely  the  less  merited,  but  the  less  nece&* 
sary. 

Any  one  of  the  defects  mentioned  is,  of  course,  attended  with 
discomfort,  some  with  injury  to  health ;  and,  in  several  instances, 
these  effects  have  been  so  much  felt  as  to  render  the  resort  to  the 
school  considerably  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  small  and  crowded  school- 
room, some  of  the  best  methods  of  school  management  are,  even  in 
the  best  hands,  impracticable. 

The  Parish  School  Act  gives  to  the  schoolmaster,  when  dissatis- 
fied with  this  or  with  any  other  part  of  his  accommodations,  an 
appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  district.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  there  is  seldom  any  actual  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  that  court  for  redress;  and  that  the  heritors,  in  general,  only  need 
to  bfe  apprised  of  what  is  wanting,  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  the  schools.  In  that  belief  the  cases 
now  referred  to  were  brought  under  their  notice,  in  the  notes  of 
Inspection  which  were  transmitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
ministers  of  the  parishes ;  and  it  is  known  that,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
the  expectation  of  an  immediate  remedy  has  not  been  disappointed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school-rooms  are  more  numerous*  which, 
in  respect  of  size,  comfort,  furnishing,  and  everything  besides,  are 
better  suited  to  their  purposes  than  the  Act  appears  to  have  required. 
Of  this  sort,  in  particular,  are  the  school-houses  of  Neilston, 
Livingstone,  Dalmeny,  Kilsyth,  Drymen,and  Larbert ;  all  of  which, 
and  many  more,  plainly  bespeak  the  inclination  of  the  heritors  to 
discharge  this  part  of  their  parochial  duty  in  a  sufficient  and  liberal 
manner. 

The  school-houses,  which  have  been  provided  for  the  non- 
parochial  schools,  present,  as  might  be  expected,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  defect  than  those  on  the  parochial  establishnieiit* 
Thus,  of  the  102  non-parochial  school-rooms,  there  are — 

Insufficient  in  size    .     •     •     •  26 

Insufficiently  furnished  •     •     •  16 

Wanting  repair 19 

Imperfectly  ventilated  •     •     •  29 

90 
The  defective  rooms  are  generally  those  which  the  teachers  have 
been  left  to  provide  for  themselves.     In  the  towns  and  villages, 
their  situation  is  frequently  the  meanest  and  most  unvHbolesome^ 
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and  it  is  seldom  they  have  not  been  originally  built  for  other  and 
different  purposes ;  while,  in  the  country,  they  are  often  tM>  way 
distinguished  from  the  humblest  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  happens  not  so  frequently  that  the  school-rooms  which  have 
been  attached  to  the  seminary,  either  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
are  in  any  considerable  degree  unsuitable;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  same  benevolence  which  prompts  the  gift^  would  lose  the 
end  it  seeks  by  giving  it  in  a  measure  of  obvious  insufficiency.  7'he 
school-rooms  of  this  kind  have  been  supplied  in  various  ways.  For 
example, — 

By  funds  mortified  for  the  purpose^  which  have  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  such  large  academies  as  those  of  Doljiar  and  Bathgate ;  the 
Wilson  Schools  in  Whitburn;  the  Stewart  School  in  Fintry;  the 
Hutchison  Charity  in  Paisley. 

By  individual  heritors,  from  a  regard  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  people  on  their  estates ;  among  wnom  the  Countess  of  Hope- 
toun.  Lord  Abercromby^  the  Earl  of  Dunmore^  Mr.  Bruce  of 
Kennet,  Mr.  Murray  of  Polmaise. 

By  the  owners  of  manufactories  and  mines,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  their  workmen,  as  at  Sauchie  and  Balfron. 

By  local  committees,  who  have  raised  the  necessary  funds  by 
subscription,  as  for  the  erection  of  the  academy  at  Alloa. 

Lastly,  the  benefit  in  question  has  sometimes  its  origin  in 
circumstances  of  a  mere  casual  nature ;  for  example,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew  having  subscribed  a  sum  of  1900Z.  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Convener  of  the 
county,  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Blythswood,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  erection  should  be  designed  not  merely  for  the  solemn 
purpose  of  commemoration,  but  to  serve,  at  the  same  time,  another 
use  of  a  different  description;  and  the  double  object  has  been 
attained  by  the  elegant  structure  which  has  been  raised  for  the 
academy  at  Benfrew. 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned,  the  accommodation  is  ample  and  of 
the  best  description. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  school  accommodation,  it  is 
observed: — 1st.  That  the  dimensions  of  the  apartments  in  length 
and  breadth,  but  more  especially  in  height,  are  too  often  insufficient ; 
and  that,  both  in  situation  and  in  structure,  the  means  of  securing 
proper  ventilation  are  often  wholly  neglected.  2nd.  That  the 
parochial  schools  are,  for  the  most  part^  better  provided  in  this 
respect  than  the  Act  is  understood  to  have  required ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  school-houses  which  have  originated  in  iree 
gift  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  those  which  have  been 
produced  at  the  command  of  the  statute ;  still  leaving,  however, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  number  to  be  provided  by 
the  teachers  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  statute  neither  gives  enough  of  this 
accommodation,  nor  gives  it  at  very  many  places  where  it  is 
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wanted ;  for  after  all  that  has  been  done  by  private  eflbrts»  it 
has  been  seen  how  many  of  the  schools  remain  ill  appointed  in  this 
respect.  And  the  same  remark,  it  will  be  seen,  holds  in  regard  to 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  masters. 

Dwelling-heuses, — The  parochial  schools  are  entitled  by  the  Act 
to  hare  attached  to  them  *<  a  house  for  the  readence  of  the  school- 
master, not  consisting  of  more  than  two  apartmenU  ineluding  the 
kitchen."  A  dwelling-house,  accordingly,  has  been  ailach^  to 
each  of  the  64  parochial  schools  now  referred  to;  and  the  fact 
is  remarkable,  that,  while  only  five  of  those  schools  have  no  larger 
a  share  of  this  accommodation  than  the  Act  prescr&es,  84  have 
received  more  than  twice  the  amount  which  they  could  have  legally 
claimed ;  a  clear  testimony  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  statutory 
allowance.  Not  that  the  schoolmaster's  dwelling  has  only  kej^ 
pace  with  the  general  improvement  in  household  accommodation 
for  all  classes  q£  the  people ;  the  original  grant  is  plainly  judged 
to  have  been,  at  any  time,  not  well  measured  to  the  proper  status 
of  this  member  of  the  community;  and  better  views  of  what  is  due 
to  his  office  have  givai  a  general  disposition  to  provide  for  it  more 
suitably. 

One  school,  it  may  be  added,  is  without  this  advaiitage,  the 
original  parish  school  of  Innerkip;  and  this  from  an  impression 
that,  when  the  salary  has  been  raised  to  51/.  per  annumj  and 
divided  betwixt  two  teachers,  in  terms  of  law^  the  heritors  are  not 
then  required  to  provide  a  dwelling-house  for  either.  The  Act, 
however,  admits  of  another,  and,  it  is  believed,  a  more  correct  in- 
terpretation— to  the  effect  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  the 
master  of  the  first  parish  school  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
residence,  which  was  part  of  the  original  endowment.* 

In  the  same  spirit  of  considerate  appreciation,  the  .condition  of 
the  non-parochial  schoolmasters  in  this  particular  has  not  been 
overlooked :  34  of  these  have  free  dwelling-houses,  inferior,  it  may 
be,  to  those  of  the  parochial  teachers,  but,  in  nine  instances,  exceeding 
twice  the  extent  of  the  legal  provision  for  the  latter.  They  derive 
this  ben^,  in  general,  from  the  same  parties  who  have  supplied 
the  school-house. 

Where  dwelling-houses  have  not  been  provided  by  law  or  1^  the 
bounty  of  individuals,  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  teachers  are 
sometimes  of  the  meanest  description,  and  someiimes  at  an  incon* 
venient  distance  from  their  schools. 

On  die  whole,  it  appears  that  one-fourth  part  of  all  the  schools 
inspected  are  unprovided  with  school-houses  other  than  those 
which  the  teachers  are  left  to  find  for  themselves,  at  their  own  cost, 
from  year  to  year ;  and  that  nearly  one-half  tke  number  are  without 
any  apartments  attached  to  them  for  the  teacher's  habitation. 

Salaries  and  other  JEmohmwmts.'^^In  some  inataaees,  the  puochial 

■  *-■'■"■■  .11       .1       II    11 ^< ■ , I    ■■■  •" 
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salary  hat  been  divided  amoog  tiro  or  more  teachers^  affi>rding  to 
none  of  those  in  the  second  or  derived  diaas^  who  are  nine  in  number, 
more  than  201  per  annum. 

Of  the  55  cases  of  individual  salary,  the  allowance  has  been 
restricted,  in  not  more  than  three,  to  the  least  amount  required 
by  the  statute ;  while  in  36  it  has  been  settled  at  the  maximum. 
This  genial  pressure  u^n  the  highest  rate  seeous  to  indicate  a 
common  opinion,  that  a  rate  still  higher  would  not  be  unsuitable 
or  unnecessary. 

It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  the  parochial  teaeher  has  not 
to  discharge,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  certain  minor  offices 
oon(nected  with  the  managemeiit  of  parodiial  affairs;  such  as 
€base  of  sessicm^derk,  heritors' clerk,  collector  of  assessment  for  the 
}ioor ;  and  to  these,  it  is  supposed,  has  been  frequently  addad»  the 
inspectorship  of  the  poor,  under  the  recent  Act  for  the  Amendmant 
of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  country  parishes,  the  schoc^master  com- 
monly presents  the  best  qualifications  to  be  found  lor  sueh  offices ; 
and  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  commonly  preferred,  both  from 
the  more  public  and  settled  nature  of  bis  office,  and  as  he  is  placed 
probably  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  parish.  It  is  certainly 
meant  to  add,  by  these  extra  duties,  somewhat  to  the  importance 
of  the  main  office,  as  well  as  somewhat  to  its  emoluments. 
Accordingly,  ofthe  52  parochial  schoolmasters,  41  ar«  in  possession 
of  adjunct  offices,  yielding,  upon  an  average,  9^.  per  annum  to  each ; 
the  amount  varying  in  the  different  cases  from  21.  to  40/. 

Of  the  102  non-parochial  teachers,  salaries  have  been  p-ovided 
for  44,  and  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


Pm  ately-eniaiMd  Sdhools 
SubMnfltioa  , , 

Societie*  ,« 

Female  ,, 


Namber 
haviiig  Salary. 


ATemge  Amount 
«fS»Ury. 


15 

14 

3 

12 


44 


£. 
37 
15 
15 
12 


79 


For  two  of  the  privately-endowed  sefapols,  the  salary  <c^oeeds 
100/.;  for  .one  of  ithe  subscription^  40/.;  foriK>ae  of  the  female 
does  it  «9Beeed  20/.  per  annum. 

School  Feea.'^Iu  ajll,  but  a  very  few  instances,  the  fees  payable 
by  the  pupils  for  tb^  different  bra^K^es  of  instruction  farnoi  either 
the  whole  or  part  j^  the  teacher's  recompense.  This  arrangeiasient 
&)W8,  in  general,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  whea  there  is  no 
sufficient  provision  to  the  master  from  any  other  source;  but 
^metieoes^  also,  it  is  .ad(q>ted  from  an  idea  that  the  expense  of 
education  is  oae  of  the  last  from  which  parents  there  should  or  do 
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seek  to  be  relieved ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  degree  of 
dependence  upon  this  mode  of  remuneration  is  likely  to  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  energies  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  thought  to  be  more  for  the  comfort  of  the  one  party, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  other,  that  a  fixed  salary  should  be 
assigned  and  guaranteed,  and  the  school  fees  abolished  or  reduced. 
The  circumstances  under  which  either  the  whole  school  or  a  part 
of  it  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees  are  the  following  : — 

1 .  The  founder,  or  patron,  has  established  the  school  for  the 
gratis  instruction  of  all  children,  without  distinction,  who  choose 
to  resort  to  it.  The  female  schools  in  Logic  parish  are  examples 
of  this  description ;  also  the  academy  of  Bathgate,  where  the  pri- 
vilege extends  to  all  children  of  parishioners  having  three  years' 
residence  in  the  parish,  only  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  Is.  or 
2s»  per  annum. 

2.  The  school  has  been  established  exclusively  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  who  are  all  taught  gratis.  Of  this  sort  are  Hutchi- 
son's Hospital  in  Paisley,  where  the  pupils  are  mostly  orphans, 
and  a  charity  school  in  Falkirk,  the  teacher  of  which  receives  a 
salary  from  funds  contributed  jointly  by  the  Established  and 
Dissenting  ministers  of  the  parish. 

3.  By  the  Parochial  School  Act,  the  schoolmaster  is  obliged  1o 
"  teach  such  poor  children  of  the  parish  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  heritors  and  minister  at  any  parochial  meeting."  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  accordingly  at  13  of  the  64  parish 
schools,  and  in  behalf  of  168  pupils. 

4.  Individuals  have  subscribed  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  an* 
nually  to  the  master,  on  condition  of  his  teaching  a  certain  number 
of  poor  children,  or  all  of  that  description  who  desire  it.  Of  this 
there  are  10  cases  among  the  162  schools.  Instances  of  this  are, 
the  schools  patronized  by  Lord  Abercromby  in  the  parish  of 
Logic,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  Clackmannan. 

5.  Poor  children  are  sometimes  sought  out,  placed  at  school, 
and  their  instruction  paid  for  by  benevolent  individuals,  at  the 
usual  rate  of  school  fees.  This  has  been  done  by  kirk  sessions 
in  28  cases ;  and  it  merits  especial  notice,  that  a  Society  for  the 
purpose  has  been  formed  in  the  parish  of  Campsie;  and  that  its 
services  are  not  more  needed  than  they  have  proved  useful  in  that 
populous  manufacturing  district.  ^  i . 

6.  Many  poor  children  are  taught  gratis  by  the  teachers  of  their 
own  accord,  upon  no  other  call  than  the  known  indigence  of  the 
family,  and  with  no  other  compensation  than  the  sense  of  '*  domg 
good,  according  as  they  have  opportunity."  It  is  the  remarkable 
readiness  of  teachers  to  act  in  this  manner  that  leaves  occasion 
for  the  poor  to  ask  the  recommendation  of  the  heritors  only,  as 
before  noticed,  in  13  cases  out  of  64. 

In  all  of  these  varieties  except  one,  the  exemption  is  confined  to 
children  of  the  poor.     In  that  one  it  is  indiscriminate^  probably. 
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not  from  any  opinion  that  such  is  the  best  mode  of  dispensing 
ducation  in  general^  but  from  the  mere  instinct  of  benevolence  to 
give  to  the  endowment  in  behalf  of  a  favoureid  spot  a  character  of 
as  great  completeness  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  arrangements  are  sometimes  made  to  ensure 
the  payment  of  school  fees,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  would  be  in  a  great  measure  neglected.  A  small  sum  is  de- 
ducted from  the  weekly  wages  of  the  workmen,  whether  married 
or  unmarried^  employed  in  mines  and  manufactories,  expressly  and 
by  agreement,  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  the  teacher 
receives  his  stated  salary  from  the  agent  of  the  proprietor.  This 
occurs  at  the  Carron  iron-works,  and  at  the  mining  stations  of 
Sauchie,  Borrowstowness,  and  Carriden.  The  main  object  of  the 
plan  is,  undoubtedly,  to  promote  the  more  regular  habit  of  school 
attendance. 

The  rates  of  fees  are  fixed  for  the  parish  schools  by  the  heritors 
and  minister ;  for  others  by  their  respective  patrons ;  and,  where 
patrons  are  wanting,  by  the  teachers  themselves.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  variety  of  rule  in  this  particular :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  endowment  has  any  effect  generally  in  lessening  the 
amount,  since  it  remains  at  least  as  high  under  that  condition  as  in 
cases  where  the  fee  is  the  sole  dependence  of  the  master,  evincing 
that  the  direct  advantage  of  the  endowment  reaches  no  further  than 
the  master,  and  that  by  others  it  is  felt  only  in  the  better  quality 
of  the  instruction  which  it  procures.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
the  rate  of  the  fee  oflen  rose  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  the 
school  assumes.  It  is  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  however, 
that  mainly  determines  the  difference,  which  ranges  for  the  several 
branches  within  the  following  limits : — 


English  Reading 
Writing 

Arithmetic  >•  • 
Geography  .  . 
Mathematics  . 
Latin      •     .     . 


Lowest  Rate 
per  Quarter. 


9.     d. 

1  6 

2  0 


Highest  Rate 
per  Quarter. 


5  0 

6  0 

7  0 

8  6 
10  6 
10  6 


Sometimes  it  is  arranged  that  the  branches  beyond  the  first  two 
or  three  above  named  shall  be  taught  without  additional  charge ; 
and  this  by  way  of  encouraging  the  application  to  such  branches 
and  promoting  a  longer  attendance.  It  was  not  observed,  how- 
ever, in  the  cases  referred  to,  that  the  desired  effects  had  taken 
place  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  common. 

The  terms  of  payment  are  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  the 
latter  prevailing  in  101  of  the  166  schools.  In  17  schools  the 
payment  is  made  in  advanca;  in  others,  and  these  among  the  best. 
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thiB  pfuetiee^  though  authorised  by  the  hoiton  and  ndmgtief,  hmm 
not  been  followed  by  the  masters  apparently,  as  they  believed  that 
they  might  deal  discretionally  with  an  arrangement  intended  more 
for  their  own  convenience  than  that  of  others.  Instanees-^the 
parochial  schools  of  Clackmannan,  Dalmeny,  and  Aberconi. 

Sometimes  the  task  of  collecting  the  school  fees  is  undertaken 
by  a  superintending  committee.  But  when  it  remains  with  the 
master^  it  is  commonly  exercised  with  much  consideration,  forbear- 
ance, and  liberality;  and  in  this  respect  a  very  commendable  spirit 
prevails  throughout  the  profession. 

The  school  fee,  however  moderate,  is  often  unpaid  in  cireum* 
stances  which  offer  no  presumption  of  inability.  Nor  is  the  gentle* 
ness  of  the  demand  the  occasion  of  the  neglect,  so  muoh  as  a 
peculiarity  in  the  feeling  of  obligation  with  which  servioea  in  the 
matter  of  education  are  frequently  regarded ;  for  it  would  seem  as 
if  these  were  received  as  not  carrying  quite  the  same  absolute  claim 
to  requital  as  other  benefits  not  more  real  but  different  in  kind*  In 
this,  it  is  believed,  there  is  much  of  the  same  wrong  impression 
which  will  be  after  noticed  as  giving  rise  to  extreme  irregularity  in 
the  resort  to  schools.  Few  masters  have  not  to  surrender  some* 
thing  to  this  peculiar  way  of  valuing  the  good  which  they 
communicate ;  many  of  them  not  less  than  a  third  part  or  a  half  of 
the  whole  emoluments  to  which  they  have  become  entitled. 

The  average  income  from  all  sources  to  each  teacher  of  the 
different  kinds  of  schools,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  provided  accom- 
modations, is  as  follows :— 

Parochial  .....  £61 
Privately  endowed  •  •  .  »  64 
Subscription        «      •      •      *      »     46 

Adventure    • »     41 

Femble 23 

More  particularly,  the  income  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  may 
be  stated  as  follows  :• — 


Number  to  whoni  it  does  not  exceed     •    £50     .     • 

10 

,,      betwixt     .     .     .     .£50  and    60     .     .      , 

14 

, ,          , ,         •      ...     60  and     70     . 

.       8 

, ,          > ,         ....     70  and    90     •     » 

.       8 

, ,          ,  ,         ....     90  and  120     .      . 

9 

School  JRequisites. — Besides  the  particulars  of  salary  and  accom- 
modation, school-books,  maps^  materials  for  writing  and  accounting, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  schoolsv 

The  requisites  for  writing  and  accounting,  as  they  are  cheap, 
and  only  needed  by  a  part  of  the  school,  ar«  seldom  found  wanting. 
In  70  of  the  schools,  no  instructiou  has  bean  given  or  attempted 
in  geography  aoiely  for  want  of  maps.  In  others,  a  small  hand 
atlas  is  occasionally  used,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  the  lesson 
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being  taught  ath^twis(i  than  in  a  ¥ery  f^iotis  and  impt^ffbet  lliati- 
ner.  Elsewhere,  the  want  of  this  neoeissary  apparatus  has  given 
1180  to  variotis  expedients,  such  as  a  rode  outline  of  a  country 
hastily  sketched  by  the  pen  or  pencil  of  the  teacher ;  or  the  pfac- 
tic^^  whi(ih  is  found  iu  two  df  three  schools,  of  ooudueling  the  pupils 
through  a  whole  course  of  geography,  as  it  were,  blindfold,  that  is, 
without  a  shred  of  anything  before  them  presenting  to  the  ey^  a 
picture  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Where  this  requisite 
is  not  \Vanttng,  it  has  been  obtained  in  one  or  other  of  the^  ways 
— by  the  cealoUs  teacher  purchasing  at  bis  own  expense ;  by  a 
sitiall  sum  added  to  the  school  fee  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  by 
gift  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  of  a  superintending  committee, 
or  of  some  individual  interested  in  the  school ;  or  by  a  special 
collection  made  in  the  parish  church. 

By  the  same  means,  books  have  been  procured  for  many  of  the 
more  needy  pupils  in  sortie  schools ;  and  more  frequently  Bibles 
have  been  supplied  by  Kirk  Sessions  or  by  Bible  Societies.  Still, 
of  the  most  necessary  books,  there  is  a  prevailing  scarcity ;  the 
consequence  of  whibh  appears  very  prominently  in  perhaps  a  third 
part  of  all  the  schools  inspected :  no  preparation  at  home ;  little 
classiflcatidn  ;  no  means  of  duly  graduating  the  pupil's  progress ; 
no  exhiliration  from  variety  in  tne  lesson ;  and  the  very  question- 
able use  of  the  Sdriptures  as  a  text-book  for  instruction  in  the  mere 
arts  of  reading  and  spelling.  Nor  is  the  want  the  less  real> 
that  sometimes  neither  master  nor  pupil  is  very  sensible  of  its 
existence. 

A  pair  of  globes  is  not  seen  in  a  dozen  of  all  the  166  schools  ; 
and  tiot  dasired  in  many  mdre. 

8u^  km  the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  the  schools 
inspected  in  the  four  counties  i  most  of  them  giveri  upon  the  very 
common  appt*ehenslon  that  the  school  for  elementary  instruction 
cannot  be  lulequately  maintained  if  unaided  by  some  such  special 
encouragements. 

Attendance. 

It  cannot  be  remarked  without  satisfaction,  that  schools  of  bne 
description  or  another  are  to  be  found  at  no  inconvenient  distance 
froiii  every  part  of  the  population  of  the  four  counties,  amounting 
to  283^156.  When  the  school  which  has  been  giv6n  by  law  does 
not  suffice,  the  people  procure  another  for  themselves ;  when  they 
fail,  benevolent  individuals  come  to  their  assistance ;  when  that 
chance  does  not  befall,  a  schoolmaster,  at  once  generous  and  humble 
in  his  expectations,  gives  his  services  Unrequited,  at  half  their 
value;  or  another,  it  may  be  less  competent,  asks  but  such  a  share 
of  wages  as  is  meted  to  the  lowest  kind  of  labour. 

The  question  remains,  how  do  theAe  schools  adttlally  promote  the 
great  interest  in  behalf  of  which  they  have  sprung  up,  with  so  true 
a  feeling  of  its  demands  ?    Firsts  to  what  extent  do  the  people  take 
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advantage  of  them  ?  And  next^  what  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the. 
instruction  which  they  afford  ? 

It  is  seldom  that  the  work  of  instruction  does  not  commence 
from  the  foundation  under  the  schoolmaster.  In  individual  cases^ 
the  task  has  been,  to  some  extent,  dutifully  anticipated  by  the 
parents  at  home.  But  this  domestic  habit  does  not  prevail  now 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  it  appears  to  have  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland.  It  still  preserves,  indeed,  some  interesting 
traces  over  the  four  counties;  but  there  is  only  one  district  where 
it  is  now  found  entire  and  unabated — the  somewhat  secluded  parish 
of  Slamannan,  where  few  children  are,  at  the  present  day,  sent  to 
school  before  they  have  first  been  taught  to  read  pretty  well  by  their 
parents.  "*" 

The  period  of  attendance  commonly  terminates,  among  the  am- 
cultural  population^  at  13  or  14  years  of  age ;  in  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts,  it  is  very  often  cut  short  at  8  or  9.  The 
latter  case  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  benefit  being 
previously  obtained  at  school ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  future 
opportunities  of  instruction  are  not  altogether  wanting.  1st.  There 
are  evening  schools  kept  at  53  of  the  stations,  and  attended 
during  the  winter  months  by  about  1450  young  men  and  young 
women,  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  who  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  a  much  larger  number  in  the  same 
circumstances  not  attending,  as  indisposed  by  exhaustion  from  the 
labours  of  the  day  and  by  other  circumstances.  2nd.  For  the 
same  class  of  young  persons,  along  with  others,  there  are  the  Sab- 
bath-schools established  in  almost  every  parish.  3rd.  For  the 
children  employed  in  factories,  the  late  Act  provides  and  enforces 
instruction  during  a  certain  nmnber  of  hours  weekly ;  and  to  meet 
the  expense  of  that  instruction,  a  certain  amount  is  required  to  be 
deducted  from  the  weekly  wages.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  regula* 
tion  to  the  same  effect  is  voluntarily  acted  upon  at  some  mining 
stations.  All  these  means,  however,  must  afford  a  very  imperfect 
compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  too  early  removal  from  the 
day-school. 

Even  for  the  short  period  mentioned,  the  attendanee,  in  general, 

*  The  Rev.  James  Gath,  minister  of  the  pariah  of  Oraitney  about  the  middle  eC 

last  century,  commemorates  bis  own  obligations  to  thi«  custom  in  the  following  lines, 
taken  from  au  MS.  collection  of  his  compositions  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Tillicoultry  :— 

**  Me  Genetrix  docuit  legere,  et  Proverbia  jussit 

Usurpare  oculis,  sole  novaate  diem. 
Matre  mea,  parvus  didici,  prseeunte,  precari. 

Quae  rem  provisam  verba  secuta  dabat. 
Scriptura  ezplicuit  textus,  apopthegmata  mnlta 

Snggessit :  facili  nee  mooita  aure  bibi. 
Mensa  quot  ritus,  morum  et  praseepta  solebat 

Inculcare  mihi,  discerem,  ut,  ilia,  teuer. 
Impositaque  manu  capiti,  quodcunque  libelii 

Incepi,  votum  nuncupat  ilia  Deo.'^ 
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is  yery  f^r  from  being  constant.  In  the  towns,  and  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  irregular  at  all  seasons ;  and  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  it  is  apt  to  be  suspended  altogether  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Thus,  of  1242  pupils  attending 
less  or  more  at  1 1  schools,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  396  do  not 
attend  six  months  in  the  year;  while,  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 
are  136  children  who  are  never  under  instruction  at  all  through- 
out the  year ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  case  is 
better  with  the  rest.  In  one  manufacturing  parish,  having  a 
population  of  more  than  1000,  the  number  of  children  at  the  day- 
schools  was  found  to  be  no  more  than  27.  After  a  very  careful 
survey,  made  by  two  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers,  the  state  of 
school  attendance  in  certain  districts  of  Paisley  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  as  follows : — 


Wwtom  Dbtriet  of  Piitlay    . 
Nortbwa  District  of  ditto 

In  both  Diftridi   .... 

Number 

•rChil^B 

Iwtweea 

6  and  12 

Ac*. 

Nnmber 
who  auaud 
no  School 

ofUMyoar. 

Number 

who  attend 

wore 

than 

6moatha 

iu  tile  year. 

Number 
who  attend 

6  months 

in 
th«*  yt-ar. 

286 
211 

168 
98 

86 
89 

32 
24 

497 

266 

175 

56 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  other  counties  in  Scotland 
have  in  this  respect  no  advantage  over  those  now  referred  to ;  and 
if  the  lower  classes  therein  are  uneducated  or  ill  educated,  it  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  schools  or  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
them,  as  to  causes  of  a  subjective  nature^— such  as  the  preference  of 
any  trifling  employment  that  occurs  elsewhere — imperfect  parental 
control — ^impatience  of  what  appears  in  the  shape  of  duty, — and  a 
feeling,  it  is  believed,  that  education,  if  really  the  good  which  it 

CvteDds  to  be,  is  at  least  as  much  a  concern  of  the  community  at 
rge  as  it  is  of  the  humble  individual  that  belongs  to  it ;  so  that  if 
the  former  do  nothing  to  recommend  and  promote  it,  the  latter 
are  entitled  to  be  indi&rent.  The  interest  suffers  in  this  manner, 
as  it  were,  by  a  divided  responsibility.  And  it  is  this  same  feeling 
which  has  so  remarkably  abated  the  sense  of  obligation  in  the 
matter  of  school-fees* 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  the  more  a  school  appears  to  be 
the  object  of  public  care  and  encouragement  the  better  it  is  fre- 
quented ;  one  reason  for  bestowing  upon  it  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  reqpect  of  accommodation,  endowment,  and  other  marks  of 
patronage\ 

Another  mode  of  securing  to  the  classes  in  question  the  actual 
use  of  the  existing  means  of  education,  is  suggested  to  landlords 
wad  other  prc^netors  by  the  afore-mentioned  regulation  of  the 
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Pacfory  Act ;  or  if,  in  such  a  matter,  it  be  wished  Id  av6id  ^fefy 
foriii  and  apjpeararice  of  compulsion,  it  may  still  be  i:*^c6iiii8iedd6d 
ihat  the  daify  atiendapce  at  each  school  be  purictiiall^  r^^tSteteA 
by  ibe  teacher,  aiia  (pe  list  of  absei]|ces  cdinhiufiicated  di  stated 
times  to  the  minister  of  ijie  parish.  Td  a  great  ejfte'^ht  itle  re'niecly 
iaav  be,  and  has  been  foujid,  in  his  admonitions,  bolti  dti  pf-ivate 
aria  piibllc  occasions.  The  advantages  of  a  more  ex^ct  aM 
methodical  registratidri  than  is  now  common  will  be  hotic*ed  hiore 
particularly  in  the  seijiiel. 

This  prevailing  irfegulafity  of  attendance,  besides  the  iinme- 
diate  loss  which  it.  causes  to  tlie  individual,  is  riot  without  ah  eiqually 
ill  effect  in  lessening  the  extent  arid  lowering  {he  toiie  of  insti*uction 
at  schools.  On  the  piipirs  part,  the  object  of  study,  firotn  ffecjiient 
interruption  of  the  progress,  is  felt  to  be  unattainable,  and  Is 
therefore  abandoned :  on  the  teacher's  part,  discoufagemSfit  !5  1|B- 
evitable,  when  the  very  material  which  he  has  hoped  to  mould 
is  go  oilen  tak^n  from  his  l)p.hds  b^fdt-e  it  has  received  any  distinct 
and  durable  impnession.  By  raising  the  acquirements  and  stattts 
of  the  mast4»rs>  education  may,  no  doubt,  be  improved ;  but  it  wHl 
i*emain  liable  to  a  most  depressing  influenee^  so  lemg  9S  ^ 
common  habit  now  referred  to  is  continued. 

Subjects  of  Instnictian. 
The  following  table  presents  a  view  x)f  the  sul{jectA  of  instruction 
taught,  jn  so  far  as  elementary,  and  of  tlie  number  of  the  pupils  to 
Whorn  they  are  taught  f-fespectiVely :— ^ 


f-*^*^^^^  — ^  '-^ 


r*"*  ^>*.<  «***^^ 


Reading. 


It)il50 


Vrlling. 


9t7t 


Aritlitiietrc. 


2i78 


tsramihair.  Geo^rapB^- 


42#0 


U\^ 


^lie  hairt  of  \)li\k  instruction  WmcK  eint)faces  reading,  writing 
and  arithmAic^  witji  the  ]prmci|)les  of  tKe  Christian  faith,  i^  distifl- 
guisiied  froifn  tti'e  feisl  in  Wng  necessary  to  aU  fiiipiU,  whatever 
tbeir  circumstances  or  their  destihatigh  in  life  i  aha  it  is  taught  in 
all  tiit  t^  (u-  thi'i^  of  tnfe  sct^ots,  wliifefe  nave  been  specially 
uH-ined  fcf  otW  puripses.  U?s  taught  in  the  schools  which 
|)rotess  the  more  aavaribed  bVancBe^,  gebeially*  it  iriay  be  saidi 

*  The  offices  of  the  clergy  of  Wiirtemberg;  inth^s  respedt  orelipedfied  A  Ib^O^/" 
fheiflftefteportpf  St.  Mare  Qirtrdin  upon  theiAAiool^  of  tbftteovntiy:'^"  C'e^le  Ain»: 
t^  qVA  e^  c\v)g&  de  dresser;  d'^ieg  }ffi^maltttB  de.  baptem^,,  U  iiMe  dc^«vfi|M  ^ 
sontjtenus  d'fiUer  h.  recole,  ^t  d'en  kvertir  les  parens :  cette  liste^  onlinairemea^)  *^  r 
&i  tlAXre.  Les  ^eVei  ^tiit^ftt  Itlbole  It  qdatorze  ana,  apr^s  i&vbir  ^M  nn  eitam» 
«it  de  Mttie.  C^iit  qui  iie  toirtSteAeflt  fia  blen  cette  ipreuve  reiftenl  Ik  YUxMi  U 
liste  de  ceux  qui  ont  soutenu  d'une  mani^re  satisfaisante  leur  exameii  ^  e(Vft>i^^  f^rf 
aussi  en  chaire.  Ainsi  c*est  Je  ministre  qui  appelle  les  enfans  dans  le  seft  oe  Vj^okt 
c'fei't  AuSM  Idl  fjfdi  Itelii  pfetihet  d*ett  sortir,  et  pout  ajonter  encor*  "h,  rifeJioftaW^  *J 
llH/hea,  'ikuk  y^tx  de  la  j^||rois8e  Coanoe  aox  yeux  du  loiiiiBtve  iui-ttiime,  ce  dta^f^ 
t(iit\<je  fairf,  to«0  hu  «ii8,  «a  sermoB  »ur  le  but  et  cur  l*util«l6  dt  I'iiiplrQC^ 
pubhque. 
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tirhh  mw^  6fflc}efney  th^h  elsewhere.  It  i#  t^tlgltt  fe  ll6  ^rfi'ool 
where  nothing  else  i^  professefd  j  and  the  nmilbef  of  pupil' 
receiving  this  elemfentafy  instructiofl  exdlusirely  is  ncrt  l^ii  thai 

The  total  attendance  at  t{ie  l66  ^dj«)l^  befii^  ah6ut  lO^SW,  f 
appears  thatt  not  more  thati  J  in  $5  6f  thcf  Itboi^  ftuftlber  ?ire  te 
Ceiving  any  instruction  beyond  %hk  bfdhdh^^  ttientiohed. 

Heddinff.—The  knowledge  meatft  to  b0  c6nveyed  by  tWs  br^ntf 
is  npt  Quite  the  ^ttie,  even  in  ki(id^  in  all  the  schook^  but  present' 
three  varieties,  dccof  ding  e^s  it  §tOp^  at  61ife  or  other  of  three  distinc. 
stages. 

1  St.  Of  one  of  these  deserlptloiis  the  object  Is  fto  more  than  U 
impart  the  mere  power  of  reading :  th^  actual  direction  and  use  o 
that  acquirement  to  its  plifposeii  oeing  considered  as  no  part  of  th( 
teacher's  concern^  and  left  ehtirely  id  the  inclinatioil  of  the  pupi 
himself.  The  teacher  who  makes  this  the  final  bbject  of  hi 
lessons  is  either  not  aware  that  more  may  be  easily  imparted  at  the 
same  time,  or  has  not  the  s)cill  to  give  piqrp  •  or  perhaps  hi 
inaintains  thg^t  there  is  nothing  real^  incomplete  6r  defective  i;, 
the  plan  winch  aims  at  nothitig  further,  and  that  it  id  better  to  leati 
the  test  tQ  b0  taken  up  by  the  pupil  himself  at  some  future  p6riof 
df  his  progress. 

The  least  instrucitidn  of  this  kind,  it  mty  be  addted,  k  al^^ay 
accompanied  with  exerpise3  iu  spelling,  which  are  ^ometltt^e^  caf 
ried  bn  with  more  sucidess  thatt  those  in  reading ;  perhaps  bfeeaus 
they  can  bfe  carried  on  with  a  mote  pi*ecise  atid  yivid  applicatloj 
rf  the  pf  hiciple  of  em]ilatidn,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of  ^uifclc 
et^ing  tiiethoa. 

2rld.  The  method  is  mtliii  iraprbved  Wheti  tbfe  Subjetst  of  th. 
f  eadifig  lesson  is  ehoseh  foi-  the  useful  ihformatibtl  it  contains ;  am 
when  uie  impartitt^  of  that  itifbrmatibn  iS  one  distinct  purpose  c 
the  lesson.  This  \  done,  fim,  by  carefhliy  iftSti-Ucting  in  th 
meaning  bf  the  less  fcbmmon  words  that  occur  ih  it,  the  maste 
explainitJg  orally,  or  the  pupil  consulting  his  dictionaiy  or  vo 
cafeillaty.*  This  verbal  exercise  is  soipetirnes  Carried  ott  so  far  a 
td  ahticipate  the  part  of  grammar  that  relates  to  the  composltio. 
arid  derivation  of  words ;  so  that.  While  the  lesson  professes  to  be  n. 
more  than  a  lesson  of  English  readhig,  it  cotiveyS  not  a  little  iii 
striictibn  upot)  the  tOots  of  diflFereht  kinds,  and  lipon  the  priefi^s  an« 
affixes  itt  most  common  usd.  Proceeding  still  further  iff  this  *c6urs 
of  jBxplAtiation,  the  master  intettogates  lipbij  the  ^enejp^,l  import  c 
the  passage  read,  and  requires  ah  account  of  it  on  the  spot,  o 
proposes,  for  exercise  at  home,  such  an  account  as  the  pi^  ca'i 
write  down  from  recollection.  1'hese  different  kinds  of  explanatio. 
are,  of  course,  exemplified  in  difterent  degrees. 

*  In  one  sckiM  ap  anxiety  in  tfaig  p arj;  of  hi$  duty  has  i«d  tibft  <«|icher  to  requir 
the  equivalent  word  in  the  licdtch  langns^  and  vice  versd, 
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3rd.  The  third  variety  occurs  where  the  reeding  lesson  aspires  to 
aomething  more  than  these  explanations^  and  where  the  lesson  in  the 
text-book  is  used  as  a  mere  starting  point,  from  which,  upon  slight 
and  casual  suggestions,  the  teacher  takes  occasion  to  advance,  from 
his  own  knowl^ge,  a  variety  of  information,  different  it  may  be  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  particulars  from  any  that  the  text  conveys.  Some* 
times  this  is  done  with  much  ability,  for  it  allows  free  scope  to  a 
high  cast  of  professional  talent.  But  it  is  a  mode  very  liable  to  failure^ 
and  that  in  the  manner  which  will  be  after  noticed. 

The  following  table  may  afford  a  general  idea  how  far  each  of 
these  modes  of  conducting  the  reading  lesson  prevails : — 

Schools  in  which  reading  is  taoght  witboat  explanation  of  any 

kind 32 

„  „         with  explanation  of  words 66 

„  „  with  explanation  of  the  import  of  the  passage     51 

„  , ,,  with  information  beyond  the  text      .     .      .17 

166 

In  connection  with  the  highest  style  of  teaching  this  branch,  may 
1)0  noticed  the  exercises  which  are  sometimes  prescribed  in  English 
composition,  and  the  short  essays  which  are  required  on  simple 
subjects,  as  in  the  parish  schools  of  Livingstone  and  Eaglesham, 
the  academy  of  Bathgate,  the  privately-endowed  school  of  Fintry, 
and  some  others. 

Writing. — ^One  important  point  of  school  economy  relates  to  the 
time,  or  stage  of  progress  at  which  it  is  fittest  that  the  different 
branches  should  be  given.  There  are  instances  in  which  writing 
is  commenced  in  the  first  or  second  year;  but  far  more  frequently 
it  is  deferred  till  near  the  close  of  the  period.  In  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  other  interests  interfere  so  fatally  with 
that  of  education,  there  are  day-schools  at  which  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  never  receivre  any  instruction  of  this  kind  at  all : 
not  a  fourth  part,  for  example,  of  a  numerous  school  in  Paisley 
remain  till  they  have  advanced  so  far.  It  is  true,  there  are  still  the 
evening  sdiools  in  reserve,  which,  in  one  at  least  of  these  same 
districts,  are  better  attended  than  those  held  throughout  the  day; 
and  there  the  pupils  are  found  to  profit  much  and  quickly ;  for  if 
they  bring  the  disadvantage  of  late  years  and  of  bodily  exhaustion, 
they  come  also  resolved  to  recover  lost  opportunities,*  of  which 
they  have  learnt  to  know  the  value.  This  sort  of  school,  however, 
affords  at  the  best  but  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  remedy. 

Arithmetic. — Still  fewer^  it  has  been  seen,  are  instructed  in  this 

*  Nonne  Tidet  duri  natot  ubi  nepe  parentes 
Dulcibui  amomnt  studiia  et  discere  avaraa 
JuiMnmt  artet,  mmttfm  siquandu  libido 
Nota  lubit  tolitaque  animuin  dulcedine  mo?it, 
lit  lati  urtam  irriguoa  acoedera  fontes 
Aidaseant  ttodiia,  et  nota  rafitere  Tempe,— -f^Mlri.  Potiie, 
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branch.  It  is  not  even  attempted  by  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  in  a 
large  school  in  the  manu&cturing  parish  of  Kilbarchan.  At  a  mining 
station  in  the  parish  of  Whitburn^  scarcely  any  of  the  female  pa|m8 
receives  a  single  lesson  of  this  kind«  and  not  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  males.  It  is  remarkable^  even  among  those  who  have 
been  for  some  time  occupied  with  this  branchy  how  commonly  they 
are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  simple  numeration  and 
notation. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  numbers  that  seek  to  be  instructed 
are  affected  by  the  method  of  instruction  which  is  in  use.  ''  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  parochial  school  of  the  Abbey  Parish, 
Paisley,  that  every  pupil  in  it  is  under  instruction  in  arithmetic,  even 
the  youngest,  who  cannot  write  or  read,  and  who  are  taught  from 
small  pieces  of  broken  slate  portioned  out  amongst  them.  The 
teacher  finds  it  useful  to  begin  arithmetic  thus  early,  as  the  at- 
tention it  requires  fits  them  to  take  more  aptly  the  lessons  on 
other  subjects."*  The  art  which  renders  l^is  practicable  lies 
much  in  a  skilful  classification ;  which,  however,  for  the  branch 
in  question,  is  sometimes  not  understood,  sometimes  neglected,  in 
a  few  cases  disapproved,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  when  the  same 
lesson  is  common  to  all^  one  is  apt  to  cof^  from  another.  The 
use  of  the  black-board  heightens  the  facility  which  classification 
affords ;  and  to  the  same  effect  other  means  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed, such  as  those  which  have  been  best  used  in  the  commercial 
academy  of  Greenock,  where  "  the  teacher  has  made  a  set  of  calcula- 
tions in  a  private  note-book  of  the  different  powers,  as  far  as  the 
tenth,  of  a  variety  of  numbers^  none  of  them  exceeding  100.  The 
examples  written  upon  the  board  are  all  taken  from  this  note- 
book ;  and  a  glance  at  the  line  which  contains  the  10  different  powers 
of  the  given  number  shows  at  once  what  is  the  result  of  anv  calcu- 
lations upon  the  given  number  either  in  Multiplication,  or  Dmnion^ 
or  raising  the  power,  or  extracting  the  root.  The  effect  of  this  in 
to  abridge  the  master's  labour  to  a  great  extent."t 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  a  tew  pupils  who  have  gone 
through  an  ordinary  course  of  arithmetic ;  and  it  is  not  seldom  that 
this  branch  is  very  skilfully  taught,  as  in  the  above*named  school 
at  Greenock,  the  parochial  school  of  Kirkliston,  the  academy  of 
Alloa,  and  many  others. 

Of  the  2273  pupils  under  lessons  in  arithmetic,  680  were  found 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  rule  of  Simple  Proportion. 

Religious  Instruction. — ^Sacred  trath  is  taught  in  all  the  schools 
without  exoeption,  and  has  in  no  instance  been  omitted,  either  from 
neglect  or  from  an  opinion  that  it  may  be  more  fitly  left  to  the 
clergyman  or  the  parent.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  much  of  this  in- 
struction has  been  withheld,  because  the  Sabbath-school  supplies 
it :  in  another,  less  has  been  given  than  the  teacher  desires^  be- 
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fiatjafie  0)»  A^Moata  £!atbaljc  pfM'ento.  jsw  ^vm^  to  t^  instrwjijm 
^f  ii^r  ehildrea  Iriwi  thje  AsaeipbV^  CatecWsm :  ia  a  third,  tbe 
/DQ^uiter  does  not  ventu^  upoa  e^t^Lsuifiiopi  &pm  ^  £^r  tbat  be  b»s 
It^iim  auUwUjr  oor  kfiowledfe  tp  ^ns^ble  him  so  to  zoeddl^  wiih 
^j^gnpd  npaltom.  S3dll>  it  noay  be  said«  th^t  the  truths  of  reWfpfsx 
W^Jfi  80W^  ext^Qt,  taught  ia  all  the  schools  withput  exception. 

This  is  not  tae  only  subject  of  instructiou  which  is  commpA  to  all 
iie  schools ;  but  there  is  no  other  iu  which  so  large  a  number  of 
the  pupils  at  all  the  achools  ar^. instructed;  for  it  exi^nds  to  all 
cbilcken  beyond,  and  to  inauy  withjoi,  ihp  years  of  infiincy. 

Th«  p^uruBh  schoolmasters  ace  oat  required  by  law  to  teach  either 
dm  or  any  other  branchy  but  such  as  the  heritors  9iul  ministers  may 
^ppoinL  Their  schools,  howeyer,  are  placed  under  the  ministers 
«ii4  presbyteries  of  the  cVirchj  ^wd  iicom  that  they  derive  not 
a  little  of  their  religious  ebai?icter.  The  adventure  teachera  are 
,U  liberfy  to  teach  what  Ihey  choose;  but  they  £ue  generally  guided 
bf  the  example  of  the  parish  schools.  If  superintendeoce  had 
i^een  wanting  in  theooecasi^aod  examj^  in  the  other«  it  cannot 
iie  iMf^sed  that  religious  instruction  wouI4  have  beea  uncommon, 
hut  it  would  probab^  not  bav^e  heencommoo.to  all  the  schools, 
4Mid  not  have  had  tilase«p»ep0e•#milleoc^a|ltMOQg  tb^  other  objects  of 
>rtady. 

.  ,In4le  iMMdiiBg^rel^ioii) there  a^elhrw  9KeU-«9erkBddiffiBie0oes 
of  lapde  api^g^ip  tp  those  which  hav^  bwi  dJetingMifh^  i^  the 
:jdaehiiig:  of  £agli«h  raa^i'V- 

1st.  Ojaieki^  is.  limited  to  the  jb^aroiiif*  or  ^tiv^  By  heart, 
.4rf  the  ABsemlAyV  Sboiier  CaWusjw,  isad  to  t^  reading  daily, 
*^0m  oertaiadaysof the  weA,  of  apprtioft  of  the  Saered  Smptmm 
.{liiefle  easpeicesdiieffenerally  gi^ti teaU  whoareaUeto  read.  JBut 
^^baiH9  a)MW€^  10  the  <)^e^on  i^  ihe  Catechism  satisfies  ^  and 
j(t  >eaem  doubtful  whefb^  the  Bable  lesson  he  oot,  to  ajl ,  iote&te, 
a  jleiisoii  ia  mend  reading.  The  answer  if^  f^hof^,  mU  i^vea, 
md  the  lesson  «f%U  read,  aad  nothing  more  j%  attempted  or  deeured. 
'The  teaeher»  peit}ap&  bm  never  ebaoced  to  see  how  religious  in- 
stniotaea  can  he  oon«ucted  la.  lagf  other  flsaaBer ;  oi;  agaia,  he 
luppc^vm  ^  this  mode  by  ^thinking  that ''  the  form  qf  eound  words,  '* 
if  onfy  weU  eagrav^en  on  the  memory,  can  hardl^  fail  to  be  of  uae  in 
future  years,  when  they  may  come  to  be  better  understood;  and,  in 
the  me«ati«e)1liat«be  lesson  IS  net  iiBace<*sfn^ 
of  reverence  for  Divine  thinji^i  giving  at  l^eetaomewhatof  the  edu- 
oatloa  of  feelings  if  not  of  kfltew4oj^gc.  Naf',  k  is  believod  that 
name  masleiBhave  abstaihed  fipm  eariyiag  their  religious  ittsiauetion 
'beyond  ihe  point  here  notedi  from  a  aotioa  that  t^ir  province  as 
-leaehers  extends  Ho  further,  *'  the  uaderstandiQg  heart'*  beii^,  after 
aU>  the  ^ft  of  Divine  grace. 

It  mwst  be  allowed  that  even  this  feist  amount  of  religious  in- 
.struction  isfiaur  f£omi)eiug  profitless. .  The  child  cannot  choose  but 
understand,  in  soma  ^egree,  the  simple  narratives  of  Scripture 


a^  he  reads  them  ^  and  thp  ideas  of  (God,  the  JEledQemer^  the  creation, 
sSti,  jthe  BpnimaMnients,  Prayer,  and  many  others  bcpurring  in  the 
Catechism'^  concern  liuman  nature  too  intirpately  nojt  to  ng.ve  a 
ipeaning  to  }iuman  rieason  in  very  e^rly  stages  of  Jts  development. 

On  fce  otl^er  hand,  this  style  of  religious  mstructibn  is  discredited 
by  the  ignorance  which  it  spmetimes  leaves  of  the  most  ii^portant 
truth§.  Jlxamples  might  be  given  from  schools,  botti  of  the  en- 
dowed and  unendowed  class  \  but  as  the  cases  are  not  very  numerous, 
it  is  the  less  necessary  to  marlt  them  by  any  special  illustration. 

This  method  of  religious  instruction  prevails  in  25  of  the  parochial^ 
and  in  35  of  the  non-parochial  schools, 

2nd.  The  method  is  improved  when  some  anxiety  is  shown  that 
the  lessons  should  be  received  with  an  immediate  underst^dhig  of 
tjieir  import^ — and  this,  t  hough  it  should  only  be  in  rfiodum  recipieniis. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  presented  in  plainer  language,  but 
with  little  or  no  adfvantage  from  illustration.  Soipe  of  the  expla- 
natory catechisms  aj'p  iiseul^  or  the  teacher  draws  upon  his  pwii 
knowledge  as  he  proceeds. 

In  this  mariner,  unquestionably,  the  subject  becomes  more  level 
to  the  apprehension  j  and  what  is  better,  the  h,abit  is  produced  of 
fixing  tne  attentioh  steadily  upon  the  sense  of  what  is  read. 

In  more  than  one  instAnyce,  however,  me  practice  was  found  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  merie  exercise  on  synoriymes  and  etypology, 
a^  to  pave  dropped  almost  entirely  it^  character  as  §p  eis^ercise 
lippn  i\^e  truths*  of  religion. 

Upon  this  plan  the  religious  instruction  j,5  Apndupted  in  17  pa- 
rochial and  $4  npn-pp.rQchia|  schppls. 

3rd.  *^he  explanatpiy  moc};?  is  employed  ip  j^s  whole  eoippass 
an(i  variety,  whep  the  t^techisni  jis  Jllustrated  with  Sgrrp^jure  proofs  j 
soi^e  of  them  suggested  neither  by  ll)^  teacher  ^pr  py  t^  te^t-boolk, 
but  sought  oi|t  by  t)ip  pupil  biw^self.  Th^^ible  rea,ding  is  fpllpwed 
byjniniite  interrpffatipn  upq?;  the  facjts  opcjurripg  ip  the  ]Lesspn, 
xhe  substance  pf  j^e  cbiapter  is  atated  on  t,he  spot  ^y  Jhp  pupil  is). 
pis  own  wpVds,  or  fee  prepares  ap  account  ot  it  at  honqyp.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  parent  frequently  assists,  and  perhaps  tp  hi^  own 
4dvgintage ;  sp  that  as  cpntemplated  in  the  Boole  of  t)i3cipiine,  *'  thfa 
exercise  of  the  children  becotn^s  gre^t  instruction  tp  the  aged  and 
unlearned."  Both  in  these  home  essays  and  ip  the  pla$3,  tpe  pppil 
is  exercised  ip  the  more  remarkable  passages  of  sacred  history — 
the  lives  of  the  $cripture  chariacters,  the  parables,  miracles,  and 
prophecies ;  and  he  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  repeat  the 
very  words  of  the  sacred  text.  Nowhere  is  this  done  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  tire  academy  of  Sathgate,  the  charity  school  at  Falkirk, 
the  pomh  sehoek  of  FcMfnont  and  Inchinnan,  the  privately  endowed 
School  )^t  Pnjtry,  arid  the  feipafe  schoolg  at  AVa  and  Kinnaird.  And 
bpw  (PPPgp^Q^ai  M%  sort  of  kpoirWge  is  to  very  young  minds  is 
Awe  Men  at  onoe;  in  the  estent  to  wIMeh  it  is  carried,  in  the  vivacity 
with  which  it  is  displayed,  and  iii  the  evidpnt  pleasure  with  which 
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it  is  acquired.  All  of  these  Tarieties  do  notoeeur  in  any  one  school; 
but  they  are  here  dassed  together,  because  in  spirit  and  in  effect 
they  belong  to  one  method* 

in  no  part  of  their  work  do  the  teachers  who  use  this  method 
engage  with  more  spirit  or  exhibit  more  ability.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  they  owe  thmr  success  in  it  to  the  command  which 
they  generally  possess  of  the  explanatory  practice,  were  it  not  that 
some  amongst  tnem,  who  are  unskilled  in  all  other  respects,  perform 
most  efficiently  in  this ;  showing  that  they  are  inspired  by  a  prin- 
ciple stronger  than  any  art  of  their  profession. 

None  of  these  school  studies  can  be  regarded  in  any  point  of  view 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  this.  The  exercise  of  the  memory, 
judgment,  and  faculty  of  expressions  which  accompany  it  is  in- 
valuable. But,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject-matter  is  sacred ;  and 
to  think  much,  and  know  much  of  such  matters,  is  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed means  by  which  more  important  benefits  are  secured.*  A 
great  deal  of  the  instruction  now  described^  though  not  perhaps  in 
the  first  instance,  is  assuredly,  in  its  effects,  moral  and  religious; 
part  of  it  is  so,  directly. 

The  method  now  referred  to  is  employed  with  more  or  less  success 
in  24  of  the  parochial  and  ^  of  the  non-parochial  schools. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  modes  of  conducting  the  instruction 
in  this  branch,  it  is  suggested  for  consideration,  whether  the  moral 
part  of  it  does  not  admit  of  a  fuller  development  than  it  generally 
receives.  The  historical,  narrative,  and  doctrinal  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  in  many  schools  taught,  as  well  as  the  years  of  the  pupils 
and  the  duration  of  their  studies  admit ;  and  their  concrete  nature 

f  laces  them  first  in  the  order  of  progress.  But  much  more  remains. 
t  is  still  in  a  partial,  casual,  and  merely  inferential  manner  that 
the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
many,  for  example,  have'possession  of  the  great  truth,  that  all  duties, 
even  those  that  respect  their  neighbours  and  themselves,  are  duties 
which  they  owe  to  God ;  a  truth  which,  as  it  concerns  all,  is  adapted 
to  the  apprehension  of  all.  Few  are  taught  expressly  what  many 
of  their  duties  are,  and  directed  to  the  words  of  Scripture  that  enjoin 
them  :  in  most  schools  this  is  not  attempted,  and  there  are  few  indeed 
where  it  is  performed  systematically,  and  with  that  abundanoo 
of  confirmation  from  the  Divine  word  which,  in  every  instance, 
can  be  so  easily  adduced.  Here  then  the  teaching  of  this  branchy 
well  taught  as  it  so  often  is,  appears  still  to  admit  of  some  inn 
provement. 

*  «« Such  11  the  nature  of  man  that  nothing  can  eooM  at  the  haaii  but  thmugh  the 
door  of  the  undttrvtanding  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ipiiitual  knowlediee  of  thai  of  which 
there  is  not  first  a  rational  knowledge.  It  it  unpoacible  that  any  one  should  we 
the  truth  or  excellency  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Ootpel  who  knows  not  whalthatdoctriae 
is :  a  man  cannot  aco  the  wonderful  exceUeacy  and  love  of  Christ  in  doing  each  and 
such  thinp  for  sinners  unhms  his  understanding  be  first  Anfbfnwd  hgw  tEes^tliiB|i 
« ere  done.**— ■/ona^A,  JSrfiMrrfs,  iSmnofi,     •        ^       •    *     r 
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Such  are  the  extent  and  character  of  the  instruction  in  those 
subjects*  some  acquaintance  with  which  may  be  supposed  necessary 
to  all.  But  to  these  are  often  added  two  others  not  so  indispensable, 
yet  commonly  forming  parts  of  an  elementary  course — English 
grammar  and  geography. 

English  Cframmar. — Some  teadters*  who  consider  this  branch 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  reading  lesson,  offer  it  to  all  their 
pupils  who  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  without 
marking  the  advance,  either  by  adding  to  the  school  fee,  or  by 
requesting  the  consent  of  parents.  But,  not  unfrequently,  they  learn 
that  the  latter  is  withheld  from  unwillingness  that  the  time  of  the 
child  should  be  occupied  in  a  study  deemed  unnecessary. 

In  this  way  it  happens,  for  example,  that  there  is  but  one 
grammar  pupil  in  a  parish  school  of  70,  and  15  in  another  of 
112.     The  parent  is  the  actual  arbiter  in  the  matter. 

In  truth,  taught  as  this  branch  sometimes  is,  it  does  not  repay 
the  time  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  difficulty  may  be  excused  of  dis- 
covering wherein  its  advantage  consists.  The  rules  and  definitions, 
as  given  in  some  text-book,  are,  perhaps,  pretty  well  committed  to 
memory;  and  the  exercises  in  the  same  have  been  tolerably  per- 
formed. But  the  pupil  remains  unable  to  parse  the  ordinary  reading 
lesson;  and,  although  familiar  with  the  general  rule,  he  is  but 
little  acquainted  with  its  application.  Wherever  the  attempt  to 
teach  this  branch  isfeeblest,  it  is  observed  that  this  abstract  method 
is  most  in  use. 

In  the  schools  where  English  grammar  is  best  taught,  and  in 
not  a  few  it  is  taught  in  the  best  manner,  text-books  are  used  more 
sparingly.  The  occasion  of  exercise  is  then  foimd  in  the  ordinary 
reading  lesson,  and  the  method  of  teaching  is  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  the  other  case ;  the  groundwork  of  the  lesson  being  here 
the  example,  as  there  it  was  the  rule.  This  method  has  the  virtiie 
of  all  methods  that  put  the  teacher  upon  his  own  resources,  when 
resources  in  that  quarter  are  not  altogether  wanting. 

Of  the  1200  pupils  in  this  branch,  it  is  reckonra  that  580  are  in 
the  course  of  being  instructed  in  the  better  manner  now  referred  to. 
And  this  favoured  class,  when  their  course  has  been  completed, 
are  generally  found  competent  to  parse  any  ordinary  lesson,  and  to 
analyze  and  vary  the  construction  of  sentences.  They  are  also 
acquainted  with  etymology  in  both  its  parts — with  the  inflections 
and  the  derivations  of  words;  the  latter,  of  course,  accomplished 
by  committing  to  memory  a  pretty  extensive  vocabulary  of  roots — 
Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  prefixes  and  affixes. 

In  a  few  schools  there  are  some  well-conducted  exercises 
in  prosody  and  English  composition.  In  a  very  few,  some  of 
the  grammar  exercises  are  done  on  paper,  the  slate,  or  the  board : 
methods  of  which  the  use  and  power  are  not  very  generally  under- 
stood. 

freoffraphy.^-^As  already  noticed,  geography  is  not  taught  to 


9SIY  extent  }^  niuch  mpne  tb^i)  }^lf  tb@  pum^^r  fltf  Uie  sfbiQ^  ; 
arOffj  perhaps,  Were  i?  pp  brappjb  \f hiph  ao  m^vjf  do  mt  reppive, 
itierply  frpip  wa.pt;  pf  the  necessary  app9.r*t^s. 

TV  isipapl/e  nature  of  the  subjept  has  suggested  to  sop^e  tethers 
the  propriety  of  giving  a  few  easy  lessop^  upon  it  to  very  yoi^ig 
mv\h,  and,  frow  ^n  i^*  pf  its  ^datpt^tiori  to  tu^cl^s^s,  the  {Scpttish 
Scnool-bool^  i^ssopi^tionhaye  prepared  their  '^  youn^  Child's  Qeo- 
graphy/' 

The  sapie  Associi^tiop  have  pfoyided^  iii  lil^e  manner^  fo|ra  more 
advanced  class  of  pupils  wh9  p^nnot  devote  ipuph  time  tq  tbos  or 
any  other  school  study,  Jlieir  "  Optlinee  pf  Mpderu  Greogr^phy." 
It  is  well  known  to  that  Associf^tioni  consisting,  it  is  hfilisyed,  of 
)P^4iy  practical  teachers,  a3  well  a?  to  others  who  haye  supplied 
helps  of  similar  value  in  the  teapqing  of  this  branch,  that  ^  very 
large  proportion  of  the  children  at  elementary  schools  de9tre  to  be 
instri^ctpd  merely  io  the  outliijes ;  and  that  it  i^  better  they  should 
be  sp  instrui^ted  than  l^ave  school  who]ly  uri^tpquj^inM  with  the 
matter,  Accprdinjgjy,  of  the  1515  pupils  in  g^pgraphy,  1070  do 
pot  ^eek  more  than  i^  cpi^taiapd  in  th^  ''QutUoep'*  referred  to^  ai^d 
a  very  la^rge  propprtioa  of  them  do  certainly  not  veceive  so  muph, 
pommonjy  fpr  want  of  ma^f  ^  Jt  is  i^und^  for  ip$ta.neP9  that  there 
is  sometimes  a  tolerable  acquaipt^n^e  with  the  g/eography  of  one 
i;^imtry,  probably  pfSepdand^  ?irbile  every  other  {^totally  unknown, 
^U)d  even  while  the  pypii  cannot  t^U  to  which  of  the  four  q^u^iter;^ 
it  belongs ;  a  case  which  suggests  that,  when  few  m^aps  can  be 
Stained,  a  better  judgqient  migl^  he  <Bxerfiis^  i^  tl^  choice,  and 
with  a  recoiyiieptipa  of  tt^  fapt^  that  things  which  it  pc^ay  he  copvepi<^t, 
insfitKii,  4nd  perhai^  T^^^^^y  to  iuapw,  do  wtf  idwap  in  the  same 
degr«^  mini^r  to  the  Xri^  pnrpps^^  pf  education.  For  it  is  surely  s$, 
m>re  liher^  apd  imprimpg  knovie4ge  which  ^|^hir^^,  tho.ugh 
ip  a  very  general  pa^nner^  the  great  featMr«^  of  the  entire  surface 
of  tike  earth  than  that  which  »  limited  to  an  acquaiAtaxiee,  pot  very 
minute,  with  th^  typography  pf  ^njf  op#  ^  it^  political  diyisioDs, 
however  ^u<fh  r^^moaeoded  by  ihe  accident  ^of^a  personal  relation 
to  it.  '^  'Tis  pp^  .thipg  tp  say  that  a  thj»g  deserves  tp  be  known, 
9xx^  another  te  say  that  'tis  leai^^mig  i^nd  wisfilam  to  know  it.  For 
ft  thing  msif  deserve  to  h^  kAowo^  npit  f»  per&eting  the  twderdwdtifff, 
but  noertely  a;  touohing  upon  ow  initereet.*^  * 

Ai)0her  e](B£i&  of  pupils  luive  both  im»  and  desire  to  take  naore 
tbaa  daba  "  OuthiteSj; "  aad  for  itbem  ''Oenpqplete  %3it^pftSiof  Geo- 
^ra|^  "  have  beea  preipased*  conteiining  cieipioiiis  iiotes  of  reiiiAa<rkable 
events  upon  the  history,  indu^y,  natural  prpduet^s*  geverpav^ot, 
j^tligiop,  8^G.9  of  ti»e  di^rent  cpuBitries.  The  .nufi»ber  who  receive 
this  coinpJi^f  oouj'se  is  about  4^" 

The  Bv^iber  would  pvobably  have  h^m  greittier  if  ib»  pupils 
had  «Qt  already  laken  the  ivotre  limited  ceurae  wiakhwas  daaigoed 
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Blotter.  In  othfr  ipst^nces,  i^  jfell  93  this^  it  is  ^^erv^d^  that  .^ 
W  st^addM  of  jastfVJt^tm  i»sed  ibr  /(me  pa^t  of  .^  school  ^  apt^  if 
die  tasLcfaer  |be  Qot  m^^  vpo9  W  guaxa,  tQ  tve  ioseAsibly  i94ppiQ4 
^r  th!&  rest,  for  wIiqiii  U  i^  AOt  Wjso  be&t)^g.. 

Ojq  4|6  wW^  Uu«  brwch  is  taught  jyltb  jspirljt,  and  Jto  good  pur- 
pose. It  Jmj  be  ^dded,  tb^  gr^e^^t  ^ttteotion  h^  h^w  given  to  sacred 
geography  in  the  h\^rg)x  school  of  J^inlithgovf^  the  parochial  scnools 
of  N«lst6a  aad  Bothk^enoar^  and  some  others. 

la  regard  to  ihe  roQfh  of  teaching*  it  mAV  ^^  Qpticed  that  whatever 
the  extent  to  which  it  imjr  becarried^  te^t-books  are  opt  much  used. 
In  the  better  schook^  t^e  large  mapi3  published  h^  Messr3.  John- 
stone aod  by  Mes^sri,  Chamhery^  i^e  cotDsgoo^  fn  ^me,  a  3mall 
hand  atlas  is  ai»pl(>y^d|  "  wh^ch  th^  teacW  £;ids  to  h9.ve  its  ad- 
vantages^ as  tha  pupils  oim  b^  taught  to  point  wt  pUces  upo^  it 
without  ao^  direptiqa  iri^  the  sigjtU  of  nu9wes~^  D(iode  of  til^  s»mQ 
principle  ^vb!^  has  pr<9duisf^d  niaps^  without  names  at  aU^  or  with 
only  their  initialleUara/**  I^  a  few  jinstanc«s»  t]b^  pupils  have  been 
w^U  ^exercised  ia  the  coa«tructipo  gi  maps.  But  it  scarcely  ^y^r 
happens  tbat.  jth^  ane  tai^ght  t^  trace  w  outline  of  countries  on 
the  boacd.  WW  (^  app^rati^s  is  auffidenjt^  the  descending  2»uethod 
is  well.iv^  «uuv«ic9q1  ;  thit  is»  a  general  idea  is  given  .of  tb^€;arth*s 
SttHaee — ii»  saa^  €ip«itiii(Hiti^  Aod  four  quarters;  and  n^  cpuntry  is 
miautrivi^d>^  ^U  ^ome  nation  ba^  been  give^n  of  its  .position 
relatively  to  atbfrv  or,  jat  le^^t,  to  j»^t  of  th^  greater  divisions  of 
the.^la^ 

The  instr%i0tk%  of  which  Ae  partj.cvlarB  have  now  been  noticed 
naiay  be  a^pro^ed  without  re/ere^c^  to  the  occupations  or  state  in 
Jifo-^eithw'  ffmn^t  «r  fu^ur^*--<]f  those  who  receive  '^U  It  isoi^ly 
wfaen  k  Advaoras  oomowbat  ilutlier^  t^^that  «M»isid^ration  conges 
to  be  with  i^trofHrioiy  ^atertained.  ^nd  in  now  adverting  to  the 
branches  more  advanced^  it  lis  oi4y  nepQ9S9xy  to  pjpemise«  thaJt  a 
lai^e  puipoiiliaM  of  Ith0  £9Mf  ^puiUiea  j^  ^cufiied  in  miiiies  and 
maau£»etorieS|  aAd  is  thoo^ra  disptp^^  fSad  eongregatod  in  the 
manner  to  which  thesft  J^d^  <ol^  industry  usually  and  necessarily 
determine. 

Higher  BraTwhes.-^^lih^  prapalitioa  of  ^pils  at  the  166  schools, 
roeeiviog  to  aay  extent  datwioal  or  iuath^aitioi^  uj^stractioa*  is  as 
fciUaws^^ 
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pArocnial  ftnd  burgh  schools 
Kt>fi-p«ro6hikl  sedbote  •     . 


Xitttin. 


2h 


32^ 


QrietUc. 


tJ4 


.43 


MaUiem»tiaL 


108 
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When  it  is  added,  that  of  the  326  karnii^  LaHn,  250  have  not 
been  occupied  with  it  for  three  years ;  that  180  attend  the  three 
large  grammar-schools  of  Greenock,  Bathgate,  and  Paisley,  and 
that  almost  all  are  the  children  of  people  in  the  middle  classes,  it 
will  appear  that  the  districts  in  question  suffer  nothing  at  least 
from  the  evil  of  over-education.  The  numerous  manufacturing 
and  mining  population  of  the  four  counties,  perhaps,  does  not  send 
a  single  child  to  school  to  receive  one  lesson  of  this  description. 

The  LiXtin  language  is  taught  in  a  very  superior  manner  in 
the  grammar-school  of  Greenodc.  It  is  also  well  taught  in  the 
academy  of  Bathgate,  the  grammar-school  of  Paisley,  Uie  parish 
schools  of  Lochwinnoch,  Dalmeny,  and  some  others. 

The  practice  of  translating  from  English  into  Latin  is  rare;  as 
also  the  studv  of  ancient  geography  and  Soman  antiquities. 

It  is  remarked  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  recdve 
a  limited  instruction  in  this  branch,  afterwards,  on  the  strength  of 
that  acquirement,  betake  themselves  to  teaching ;  and  that  after 
leaving  school,  they  probably  make  no  further  progress,  being  still 
unprepared  for  the  universities,  or  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
pursuing  their  studies  there.  May  not  the  Normal  sdiool,  by 
affording  its  encouragement  to  persons  in  this  situation,  find  one  of 
its  best  opportunities  to  benefit  the  education  of  the  country? 

Of  the  108  under  lesson  in  Mathenudies,  there  are  instructed  in 
geometry  not  less  than  50 ;  and  in  plane  trigonometry,  35.  Both  of 
uiese,  with  algebra,  are  taught  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  the  commercial  school  of  Greenock ;  also,  in  the  academy  of 
Alloa,  and  the  parochial  school  of  Kirkliston.  Except  in  four  or 
five  schools,  the  progress  in  geometry  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Euclid  ;  nor  in  algebra  beyond  simple  equations. 
Mensuration  of  heights  and  distances  is  sometimes  taught  without 
any  previous  lessons  in  geometry ;  and  the  propositixMison  which  it 
depends  received  without  demonstration. 

On  this  head  may  be  noticed  the  remaikable  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  displayed  in  the  well- 
conducted  parochial  school  of  Saint  Ninian's. 

Teachers'  QuaUficaHons. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  that  the  teachers  are 
sometimes  possessed  ofprofessional  talents  and  aoquinsmeQtBy  which 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  exereiBe;  and  such  is  notmdreqvieiitly 
the  case.  As  frequently  it  happens^  that  the  more  advanced 
instruction  is  received  only  because  recommended  by  teachers 
ambitious  that  theii*  schools  should  have  the  credit  of  professing  it, 
or  aealous  to  communicate  it  from  mere  love  to  the  exercise  of  their 
oallingt  or  actuated  by  a  public  spirit,  which  is  unwilling  that 
education  of  that  nature  should  be  altogether  unkaoim  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  parochial  maatan  are  required  by  the  statute  to  teach  such 
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branches  of  literature  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  heritors 
and  minister;  but  the  Greneral  Assembly  *' recommends  to  such 
as  have  the  power  of  settling  schoolmasti^rs,  to  prefer  thereto  men 
who  have  passed  their  course  at  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
taken  their  d^rees,  before  others  who  have  not,  ceteris  paribus.*'* 
It  is  believed,  accordingly,  that  everyone  of  the  parochial  teachers 
now  referred  to  has  some  knowledge  both  of  the  Latin  language 
and  of  mathematics.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
these  branches  are  not  taught  to  any  extent  is  as  follows : — 


Parochial  Kbools   •     . 
Non-parochial  schools. 


Number  when 

LiitiB 

Doiteught. 


33 
85 


Number  where 
Mathemiiiies  not 
Uuffht. 


45 

87 


Some  teachers,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  entitled  to  profess,  and  do 
profess,  these  branches  upon  such  knowledge  of  them  merely  as  may 
have  b^en  acquired  at  the  parish  and  other  schools.  But  the 
presumption  of  qualification  is  of  course  improved,  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  University  education  has  been  added.  On  this  point, 
it  may  be  satisfactory^  therefore,  to  present  the  following  Table : — • 


Parochial  teachers     • 
NoD-paiochial  teachers 


Total 
Number. 


64 
102 


Number  who 
have  studied  at 
a  UnWersity. 


Two  yean. 


44 
23 


12 

8 


Three 

years. 


16 
12 


It  may  be  added,  that  three  of  the  parochial  teachers,  and  one 
of  the  non*parochial,  are  Licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  some  others  areunderstood  to  have  studied  at  the  University, 
before  their  views  were  determined  to  the  calling  which  they  after- 
wards embraced. 

It  is  plain,  there  are  many  things  in  the  situation  of  most  of  these 
teachers  which  forbid  the  expectation  of  finding  amongst  them  any 
greater  attainments  than  they  commonly  possess.  Among  these, 
the  little  demand  which  exists,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  a  circumstance  in- 
genuously lamented  by  some  as  the  cause  of  a  felt  disadvantage  to 
their  own  minds ;  the  want  of  books  of  general  literature ;  the  want 
of  equal  society ;  and  the  few  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
others  of  their  own  profession.  These  are  not  simply  discouraging 
circumstances — ^they  have  the  necessary,  inevitable  effect  of  pre- 
venting many  teachers  from  upholding  that  tone  of  intelligence  so 
proper  to  their  calling,  and  of  obliging  not  a  few  of  tliem,  by  degrees. 


«  Act  Aseembly,  1706. 
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to  drop  nmeh  of  the  acquiremetit  witli  #Udi  ihey  had  originally 
entered  upon  ft. 

th^ae  results  are.  indeed,  prevented  to  a  considefaile  ext^tit  hf 
otbereireumstanees,  gtidh  as  the  acee^  t6  parish  librafi^,  of  which 
the  schoolmasters  ^rt  fi'equetitly  the  manag^ets :  the  holdmg  6f 
adjunet  offices  \^tich  cotmect  them  \iith  kirk  se^iom  alnd  li^idi  pa- 
rochial nneetin^ ;  the  oftciial  Ti^ts  of  tfiinistei^  and  Presbjteries  to 
their  schools;  occasional  intercourse  with  the  clcfgyoian  6f  the 
parish,  and  the  horpe  of  promotion  to  tnbre  hiiportant  charges, 
by  proving  their  superiority  of  those  which  they  hold  at  presoit. 
Prom  one  and  all  of  these  sources,  a  useful  influence  proceeds  at 
once  upon  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  teadiers,  and  the 
respectability  of  their  office. 

But,  after  all,  th^  question  does  not  quite  so  mudi  concern  the 
acquirenhents  of  the  teachers  as  the  ability  and  spirit  with  which 
they  engage  in  the  ivork  of  their  profession.  A  few  remarks,  there^ 
fore,  may  be  offered  upon  the  methcyds  df  instrtTction  which  are 
ocymtnotirjr  m  u^. 

M&ihtki. 

If  edudatiM  he  dbYi^dered  in  thci  krgef  ine^atifn^  of  the  ^ifi, 
the  stihj^ts  of  histnrctioti  may  thetnself^he  considered  a^  xrie- 
th'ods :  they  are  methods  of  effecting  that  extrication  and  dSscipIiiie 
of  the  iaculties  whidi,  more  iban  there  knowledge,  forms  the  idea 
of  culture.  But  there  is  d  subordinate  class  of  methods,  which 
relate  to  thd  act  and  art  of  instructioni,  and  to  tbes^  as  they  are 
practised  in  the  schools,  it  is  heie  meant  to  r^fer. 

They  are  found  to  vary,  not  only  with  the  genius  (£spostion, 
knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  masters,  but  with  the  arqumstances 
of  the  diflferent  sdiools,  and  also  to  a  sm^  hut  observable  ext^t, 
with  the  6pimons  and  prejtldi<»es  of  ^  people. 

In  the  first  ^ce,  is  tfie  husirie^  of  hr^fhction  <*arriM  on  wholly 
while  the  pupil  is  withii^  the  school  wdb?  In  <nost  instances  ft 
consists  partly  of  lessons  appointed  to  be  prepared  at  home ;  such 
lessons  as  ma^  task  the  nfemory^  atid  not  Much  tnore ;  and,  ttiere- 
ibre^  leaet  need  the  presence  tff  a  tnaster.  Sometimes  also  tfafe 
advanced  pupils,  as  already  noticed,  are  exercised  at  home  in  English 
eompositioft,  and  in  writing  fittie  essays.  And  these  home  exercises, 
by  forming  a  habit  of  ob«liencc  to  motives  not  strgge^ed  by  the 
dictation  or  presence  of  the  master,  but  coming  directly  from  the 
pupil's  own  sense  of  dnty,  have  a  thoral  effect^  at  lesf^  as  vsthiaUe 
as  any  other  beifieSt  Aeat  attends  them. 

They  are  often,  too,  as  befer^^  observed,  the  6d:^on  tff  Lottie 
pN>1ltable  histmction  to  the  older  fnembers  of  the  family.  **  Ri^a 
est  inter  parentes  ae  hberos  hon^a  6ontentio,  ded^int  ttfajora  an 
reeeperint." 

This  prolongation  of  the  task  beyond  school  hours  is  sometime 
omitted  from  remissness  oh  the  teacher*s  part ;  sometimes,  because 
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it  te  ftmtidthcit  not  mtich  prbg^^s  M  tiiad^;  doffl^m^^,  6^dus3 
ft  fe  ttiouglit  that  sueh  hours  ^r6  better  given  to  relaxatidn  \  but 
fdr  iiior^  n-^qtlefitlt  it  Is  prfe^ented  by  the  scafcitV  of  schodl-books,. 

Thd  methods  Of  Ih^ttUfctioh  Hfe  commdtily  of  the  tndfet^i^s  bwti 
chdbsitig,  akiid  It  is  rare  that  everything  lit  this  is  not  left  t|tiplifeltly 
to  his  jwlgfoent.  There  ai'e  instnflces,  indeed,  tvherfe  jpuliishment 
is  ribt  Jjractised,  ^nd  t^ftairi  books  not  used,  beeau^  tji^  jiftteitts 
have  fofbiddeii,  sLnd  whefe  the  thonitOrial  system  is  nDt  etftplbyed, 
because  ihey  are  Opposed  to  it.  SometlttieiS,  ^1^6,  in  bHv&tely  endowed 
fefchools,  the  method  ha§  bebh  determined  by  the  rortn  of  the  apart- 
'metitfe,  and  the  arrangement  of  iseats  at^d  benches,  \^hitih  thay  nave 
been  settled  according  to  Ihe  taste  of  the  J)aCti^6n.  lii  sothb  points, 
the  parochial  schools  an6  sjibject  to  tile  regulatibh  tit  heritors, 
ftiifaisteh,  atid  pt-esbyterite$ ;  but  itl  fespfect  of  ifiethod,  the  tjlaSters 
are  tincbritroUed,  Ih  short,  jt  seeihs  to  be  in  getieral  utiderstood, 
that  they  have  a  pliiviiege  in  rflfe  m£^lter.<lot  to  be  disturbed;  and 
that  the  virtue  of  a  method  dejpends  a  fcbbddeal  tipohthe  deseriptiott 
and  chardcter  of  the  talent  diat  etiiploys  It. 

Oiie  pdrt  of  School  method  forms  the  jiH  Of  cbftiteyrtlcatili^ 
tnoWedge,  Whether  to  ilumbei^  or  "tb  itidivi^als;  atothfer  part 
relati^s  tb  thi^  hiaha^eihent  of  huniberd,  a^  iftarked  with  Ihe  hst^ 
difference  in  a^e,  eapaetW,  dnfd  progress. 

1st.  liife  ihethod  which  may  be  used  iUdijferently  tbwkrdi  ptie 
or  many  has  two  varieties,  distinguished  by  ^hepracticfe  Oi  feibiaifiirtj^ 
the  iihjiort  of  the  lesson,  or  of  hot  explaining  it.  Ho^  fett  the 
latter  mblde  prevails  has  beeti  already  noticed :  ahd  ^m^hltt^  also 
hag  been  ^aid  iii  thfe  manner  iti  which  thl3  explafaations  are  bortducted. 
But  It  hiay  be  h^re  adde4,  that  the  illustrations  ate  ^bitaetime^  of 
a  sensible,  ocular  kind.  Thus,  in  tWo  or  thhee  (X  the  ^chobls,  a 
scanty  museum  haS  beeh  J^Vovided  to  aiid  the  few  desultory  l^^ons 
that  are  giveh  in  geology  and  miuera^o^.  More  ffce^uehtly,  the 
.object^  of  natural  In^ory  ^nd  the  Scripture  nat-tativefe  ahe  'represented 
by  pictured ;  but  this'cniefly  for  youhg  children,  t^ol-  it  is  feihark- 
able  ih  \Lg^  many  instances,  where  this  aid  iias  been  abundantly 
provided,  the  use  of  it  is  entirely  neglected.  In  a  v^ery  few  c^'ses, 
English  grahiniar  and  the  eleh^eUts  of  natural  philosophy  are  taught, 
with  frequent  rtference  to  inscriptions  and  diagr0,ms  upon  the  black- 
board. In  one  school  a  set  bf  i^oo'den  tood^s  is  employed,  with 
great  advantage,  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  ^eifeuHjtiOh 
6f  surfaces  ahd  solids.  It  is  certaiii  that  some  Of  these  Means  are 
bf  ihe.  greatest  u^e  in  the  hands  of  skilful  master. 

2nd.  The  method  which  has  respect  to  the  teaxihiog  ot  nunfibei*3 
Is  of  two  kinds,  the  si'niultAneous  ind  the  tiiutual.  Both  com- 
ihen'ce  by  availing  themselves  of  the  distribution  into  classes, 
tbereby  seOaring  theithre*e  great  advantages  of  rendering  the  iiiaster*s 
tithe  efqual  Vo  the  'extent  m  his  work ;  of  exciting  emulation  •  aitd 
of 'giviog  tb  tfe  ^ptet  pupils  that  more  lasting  iih^ression  of  tJife 
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leflson  which  is  obtained  from  aocompanying  the  progress  of  th»r 
slower  classniates.  These  effects  do  not  take  place,  nowever,  if  a 
certain  equality  do  not  exist  among  those  who  are  classed  together. 
The  simultaneous  mode  then  resolves  into  the  individual:  rivalry 
does  not  appear  when  the  distance  betwixt  the  parties  is  great ;  and 
the  quicker  pupil  languishes  when  his  progress  is  long  delayed. 
Where  this  condition  of  equality  is  not  well  observed,  there  is  no 
surer  mark  of  ineflBciency  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  simutaneous  mode  requires  for  its  proper  exercise  an  arrange- 
ment of  seats  and  desks,  which  is  often  wanting ;  and  the  want  of 
which  excludes  it,  in  its  better  forms,  from  some  schools  where 
there  is  both  the  desire  and  the  skill  to  practise  it. 

It  is  more  or  less  practised  in  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  schools. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  perfectly  simultaneous,  there  is  a 
hazard  of  the  instruction  not  reaching  the  duller  or  less  attentive 
minds ;  but  so  obvious  is  the  hazard,  that  it  is  almost  universally 
avoided  by  the  custom  of  individual  interrogation.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  lesson  may  be  determined  somewhat  more  to  the  expository 
than  to  the  interrogatory  mode,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
delivered  to  many  at  the  same  time ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  interrogation  may  receive  a  tendency  to  the  style  called 
elliptical.  The  teachers,  however,  who  use  this  system  much  are 
generally  the  most  intelligent.  And  they  know  in  what  points 
it  behoves  to  be  employed  with  caution. 

In  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction 
is  found  in  far  the  greater  number  of  schools;  for  the  opinion  is 
common  among  teachers,  that  though  it  does  not  afford  the  best 
teaching  power,  it  is  useful  in  a  high  degree  wherever  tlie  pupils 
are  too  numerous,  and  in  too  various  degrees  of  progress,  to  be  at 
all  moments  under  the  direct  instruction  of  one  master. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
them,  not  only  as  to  the  kind  of  the  instruction  and  the  extent  of 
the  charge,  which  may,  with  safety  and  advantage,  be  intrusted 
to  the  monitor,  but  as  to  the  degree  of  superiority,  in  years  and 
knowledge,  which  it  is  fit  he  should  possess  over  those  placed  under 
his  care.  There  is  also  an  observable  difference  in  practice,  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  this  system  is  merely  subsidiary  to  the  teachinir 
of  the  master,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  superintendence  exercised 
on  his  part. 

The  monitorial  practice  is  often  hindered  by  the  ill  adaptation  of 
the  school-rooms ;  and,  in  rural  localities,  by  the  uncertain  attendance 
of  those  who  might  be  fitted  for  the  office. 

In  a  very  few  schools,  the  master  has  had  recourse  to  some  ex- 
pedients for  exciting  emulation  amon^  the  monitors  themselves  in 
their  monitorial  work ;  and  this  has  been  well  done,  by  conferring 
distinctions  upon  them,  according  to  the  ascertained  proficiency 
of  the  sections  respectively  under  their  charge,  after  these  have 
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been  thrown  together  and  tried  upon  the  common  lesson.  This  is 
a  device  well  fitted  to  animate  all  concerned^  and  merits  to  be  more 
commonly  employed. 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  skill  with 
which  very  many  of  the  schools  are  conducted,  perhaps  in  the 
face  of  formidable  obstacles ;  and  it  is  with  a  full  recollection  of 
this  frequent  excellence  that  a  few  of  the  more  prevailing  errors  of 
method  are  now  remarked.  It  will  be  understood  that  from  these 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  schools  is  entirely  exempted. 

1st.  The  branches  studied  are  sometimes  not  the  best  suited  to 
the  pupil's  years ;  an  error  apt  enough  to  occur  in  mere  mistake, 
but  more  apt  if  ambition  be  at  hand  to  begin  too  early,  or  indolence 
too  late.  In  one  school  the  pupil,  while  yet  unable  to  read  words  of 
three  syllables,  is  vexed  with  explanations  of  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
so  far  exceeding  his  capacity  as  to  be  received  with  bewilderment. 
In  another,  there  is  exhibited  upon  the  walls  a  set  of  geometrical 
figures,  entitled  "  Geometry  for  the  Nursery."  In  a  third,  the 
boys  who  began  Latin  not  two  years  before  are  already  reading  the 
advanced  classics,  though  ill  acquainted  with  the  rudiments.  In 
this  manner,  by  simply  mistiming  the  period  of  the  studies,  an  ap- 
pearance of  unusual  rapidity  of  progress  is  produced,  which  is  de- 
lusively regarded  as  among  the  triumphs  of  the  teaching  art.  It  is 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  error,  not  merely  by  over- 
tasking, but  by  subjecting  to  tasks  of  an  altogether  unsuitable  de- 
scription, and  such  as  ought  to  be  delayed,  with  all  the  reverence  due 
to  childhood,  till  years  have  given  a  sufficient  development  to  their 
appropriate  faculty.  "  To  require  of  God  that  he  should  at  once 
command  the  soul  into  that  state  that  it  is  thus  kindly  to  ripen 
into  in  succession  of  time,  is  to  expect  that  the  seasons  of  the  year 
should  be  thrown  headlong  one  upon  another  in  a  heap,  and 
that  there  neither  should  be  buds  nor  blossoms  (though  they  have 
their  peculiar  use,  beauty,  and  fragrance),  but  that  it  should  be 
autumn  all  the  year  long."* 

2nd.  The  degree  of  application  proper  to  be  given  to  each  branch 
ought  plainly  to  depend  on  the  length  of  the  period  during  which 
the  child  is  likely  to  attend  school,  as  well  as  on  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  the  branch ;  yet  very  often  these  circumstances  are  not 
considered,  so  that  the  boy  who  is  to  leave  school  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  is  no  otherwise  instructed  than  the  ona  who  will  remain 
six  years  longer;  and  perhaps  his  attention  is  much  turned  to  some 
things  more  properly  forming  parts  of  a  lengthened  and  varied 
course  of  education.  Thus  in  one  elementary  school,  there  is  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  while  yet  there 
is  much  ignorance  of  the  first  truths  of  religion.  The  population, 
distance,  and  mutual  bearings  of  the  different  towns  in  a  Scotch 
county  are  well  known   to   one  set  of  pupils,  who  cannot  show 
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the  position  of  that  county  upon  the  map  of  Scptland.  Another 
school^  where  thie  elenients  of  English  grammar  are  scarcely  tatfgpht, 
has  been  diligently  Exercised  upon  the  penult  and  ante-penult  syl- 
lables. In  one  instance,  and  assuredly  but  one,  the  rules  of  Latm 
quantity  ate  studied  in  excess,  or  at  least  in  disproportion  to  the 
attention  bestowed  on  more  important  subjects.  Oiner  things,  which 
it  ''no  more  concerns  a  man  to  know  than  that  a  bird  has  dropped 
a  feather  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,"  sometimes  receive  un- 
measured attention.  And  the  evil  is  not  at  all  in  the  knowledge  of 
such  things,  but  in  the  loss  df  time  which  it  occasions  for  others  of 
more  iniportance. 

3rd.  On  the  bther  hand,  there  are  some  schools  in  which  it  cannot 
be  said  that  one  subject  is  studied  to  the  prejudice  of  ahothet,  for 
all  are  brought  forward  in  nearly  equal  degree,  and,  what  is  mok«, 
simultaneously;  so  that  the  lesson  cannot  be  called'  a  lesson  df 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  or  Scripture  history ;  for, 
short  though  it  be,  it  is  a  lesson  on  all  of  these  subjects  at  onc^, 
seldom  two  questionis  in  succesidou  lighting  upon  the  same  province 
of  knowledge.  It  is  unnecessary  tb  observe,  that  the  first  and 
last  effect;  if  not  the  very  intention  of  this  wilful  confusion,  is  to 
prevent  everything  like  a  steady  exercise  of  attention  upon  the 
matter  so  transiently  presented. 

4th.  Occasionally,  from  some  prevailing  bias  in  the  teacher^s 
mind,  the  lesson  is  completely  transferred  from  the  subject  with 
which  St  professes  to  be  occupied,  and  isettles  upon  ground  al- 
together different.  The  lesson  in  religion,  in  this  manner,  sometimes 
becomes  a  mere  lesson  of  etymology,  natural  history,  or  grammar. 

5th.  In  those  explanations  of  the  reading  lesson  which  aspire 
to  give  much  information  beyond  the  text,  and  where  the  teachek* 
is  at  libeity  to  choose  whatever  topics  he  may  fancy,  these'  are 
sometimes  observed  to  cohere  by  such  unnatural  and  capricious 
associations,  that  to  follow  them  is  nothing  less  than  tb  give  to  the 
understanding  that  very  habit  of  yielding  to  every  casual  and 
fantastic  suggestion  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  all  mental 
discipline  to  correct.  Here  is  seen  the  disadvantage  to  some  teachers 
of  wanting  the  close  guidance  of  a  text-book ;  it  is,  of  course,  evaded 
where  there  is  a  sound  judgment,  to  use  with  discretion  the  licence 
of  the  showy  and  sometimes  most  eflTective  method  here  referred  to. 

6th.  Some  branches  are  pretty  generally  taught  only  in  their  out- 
lines or  elements,  a  practice  by  no  means  to  be  disapproved  in  re- 
ference to  those  who  would  otherwise  receive  no  instruction  of  the 
kind  at  all.  Others,  however,  who  might  be  expected  to  extend  their 
knowledge  much  farther,  it  sometimes  induces  to  stop  there,  either 
fiom  premature  satisfaction  of  the  curiosity,  or  from  mere  for- 
gotfulness  that  there  is  either  use  or  room  for  any  farther  information. 
**  I  cannot  help  disapproving  greatly  of  a  very  common  practice  in 
this  country,  tliat  of  communicating  to  children  general  and  super- 
ficial views  of  science  and  history  by  means  of  popular  introductions ; 
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in  this  way  we  rob  their  future  studies  of  all  that  interest  which 
can  render  study  agreeable,  and  reduce  the  mind,  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,  to  the  same  state  of  listlessness  and  languor,  as  when  we  look 
through  the  pages  of  a  tedious  novel  after  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  final  catastrophe."*  This  remark  is  understood  to  have 
reference,  not  to  the  class  of  pupils  who  in  this  way  receive  more 
instruction  than  they  otherwise  would  receive,  but  to  those  who, 
probably,  receive  much  less :  and  the  number  in  this  latter  pre- 
dicament is  not  inconsiderable.  '     ' 

7th.  It  is  well  that  every  possible  facility  should  be  given  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  branch  of  knowledge :  and  whatever  virtue  there 
may  be  in  the  toil  of  the  acquirement,  it  is  always  right  to  seize 
ihe  result  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  process.  Some  teachers, 
however,  would  escape  the  stiU  inevitable  difficulty  by  simply  over- 
looking its  existence,  and  by  encouraging  in  their  pupils  much  of 
the  same  temper  of  mind  widi  which  they  would  address  themselves 
to  any  mere  amusement  Effort,  however,  it  must  always  be  re- 
ihembered,  is  the  necessary  condition  under  which  all  education  takes 
effect ;  and  all  effort  is  essentially  serious.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
for  real  instruction,  and  better  as  a  preparation  of  habit  or  the  future 
pursuits  of  life,  that  the  school-room  should  be  a  scene  of  streniious 
application  and  of  earnest  feeling  in  regard  to  everything  which  is 
therie  presented  to.  attention.  This,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  an 
error  of  method,  as  in  the  spirit  of  school  management. 

It  is  enough  to  indicate,  in  a  very  general  way,  these  exception- 
able traits  in  the  mode  of  teaching ;  an4  only  needful  to  notice 
them  here  at  all,  as  they  mark  the  value  of  t]ae  instruction  which  is 
the  result. 

Faults  of  method  may  be  expected  at  least  as  frequently  as  they 
are  found,  when  it  is  remembered  how  few  of  the  teachers  have  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  other  schools,  not  to  speak  of  better  than  their 
own.  The  Normal  institutions  are  of  too  riecent  origin  to  have 
yet  had  any  considerable  influence  throughout  the  country ;  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  i'ew  months  that  they  have  commenced 
with  those  arrangements  for  greater  usefulness  which  the  public 
grants  have  enabled  their  directors  to  make.  The  following  state- 
ment will  be  understood  as  relating  to  these  seminaries  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  improvements  now  referred  to : — 

Of  the  whole  166  teachers,  only  36  appear  to  have  at  any  time 
seen  a  Normal  school,  and  of  these  not  more  than  13  have  studied 
in  it  for  a  term  of  two  months. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  schools  inspected,  they  present  all  the 
diversities  of  management  which  might  be  expected  from  the  action 
upon  them  of  the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  character  of 
the  teachers,  and  of  the  local  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed.     The  varieties  have  been  to  some  extent  noticed.     But  it 
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may  yet  be  asked,  what  proportion  of  the  schools  are,  fromdifFerent 
causes,  taught  in  a  manner  really  inefficient.  On  this  point  the 
following  Table  has  been  carefully  prepared : — 


Schools  inefficiently  taught  from  age  or 

infirmity    ....••••• 

■  from  inaptitude       •     •     •     •     • 

■  from  negligence      •     •     •     •     • 


Parochial 
Schools. 


NoD-parochial 
Sehoola. 


2 

15 

5 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  morally  at 
fault  in  the  manner  of  discharging  their  duties  is  inconsiderable. 
The  whole  survey,  indeed,  has  left  the  impression  that  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  in  their  calling  characterizes  the  profession ;  and  this,  were 
it  only  in  a  common  degree,  would  still  be  remarkable  to  their 
honour,  inasmuch  as  their  situation  yields  rather  less  than  usual  of 
those  common  helps  to  fidelity  which  arise  from  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancement, rivaliy,  control,  and  enlightened  opinion  upon  the 
progress  of  their  labours.  The  schoolmaster  is  thrown  much  by 
his  situation  upon  other  and  higher  principles  of  conduct ;  with 
which  therefore,  he  may  be  fairly  supposed  conversant,  when  his 
professional  life  is  characterized  by  mdustry  and  zeal. 

SiLggestions. 

It  does  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  education  in  the  four 
counties  is  at  present  in  a  course  of  decided  improvement.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  receives  a  tendency  to  advance  from  ministers  and 
Presbyteries,  and  from  many  of  the  heritors  and  schoolmasters  ; 
but  this  is  too  often  checked  by  increasing  indifference  to  it  among 
the  people,  especially  those  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  classes. 
It  is  plain^  that  education  in  these  districts  requires  encouragement 
by  some  means  other  than  what  are  now  employed  or  at  command 
— and  the  following  are  very  humbly  submitted  for  consideration : 

1st.  What  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  parochial  schools  in 
the  four  counties  will  probably  be  found  to  support  the  opinion  that 
amendments  are  required  in  the  Parochial  School  Act,  to  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers — of  enlarging  the  accom- 
modations for  the  school  and  the  teaher's  residence — of  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  teachers  aged  or  infirm — of  requiring  a  certain 
rate  of  qualification  in  candidates  forthe  office — of  facilitating  relief 
where  the  inefficiency  is  neither  from  age  nor  infirmity. 

2nd.  The  parochial  schools  are  too  numerous  and  too  nume- 
rously attended,  at  the  same  time  too  ill  supported,  not  to  present  a 
strong  claim  to  aid  from  endowment,  or  from  salary  more  or  less 
permanent. 

To  the  possible  sources  of  this  aid  it  is  not  needful  to  refer  at 
present.     One  point,  however,  in  relation  to  the  same^  is  suggested 
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by  the  Ute  Act  7  and  8  .Vict.  cap.  44,  "  For  the  disjoining  and 
erecting  of  parishes  in  Scotland.**  So  long  as  the  quoad  sacra 
districts  were  not  recognised  as  such  by  the  Legislature^  they  could 
not  present  the  same  claim  as  the  civil  parishes,  though  their  neces- 
sities might  be  equal  to  a  public  endowment  for  their  schools. 
But  when  the  Legislature  sanctions  their  separation,  it  seems  fit 
that  they  should  have  the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  the  ends  for 
which  the  separation  is  made :  of  which  means  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  and  most  important  is  the  endowed  parochial  school. 
The  same  Act  for  the  division  of  parishes  provides  for  the  erection 
of  the  parliamentary  church  parishes,  with  consent  of  heritors,  into 
parishes  quoad  omnia.  But  in  that  event,  it  does  not  appear,  from 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  whether  the  school  endowment  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  parliamentary  grant  under  the  Act  Vict.  1  and  2, 
c.  87,  or  from  the  heritors  of  the  parish  under  the  Act  43  Geo. 
III.  cap.  54.  If  from  the  latter,  the  parliamentary  grant  being 
thus  disengaged  might  perhaps  be  made  transferable  to  the 
other  quoad  sacra  erections, — supposing  that  the  Parochial  School 
Act  should  not  be  extended  to  them  generally,  as  above  sug- 
gested. 

3rd.  My  Lords  have  already  signified,  by  their  munificent  en- 
dowment of  the  Normal  schools  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  how 
fully  they  areassured  of  the  advantage  that  must  result  to  ele- 
mentary education,  by  providing  on  a  large  scale  for  the  professional 
accomplishment  of  the  teachers ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  those 
favoured  institutions  will,  in  due  time,  prove  the  fertile  source  of  all 
the  benefits  which  they  are  expected  to  yield. 

4th.  As  a  remedy  for  those  circumstances  in  the  schoolmaster*s 
situation  which  are  unfavourable  to  their  intellectual  progress,  they 
have,  in  other  countries,  formed  themselves  very  often  into  district 
Associations,  meeting  at  stated  times  for  the  discussion  of  profes- 
sional subjects.  Such  Associations  have  been  much  encouraged  in 
France,  and  upon  views  which  have  been  thus  succinctly  expressed 
— ^'  Elles  ont  Tavantage  de  faire  sortir  de  Tisolement  f&cheux  ou 
les  instituteurs  restent  dans  les  communes  rurales,  d*etablir  entre 
eux  des  liens  de  bienveillance  et  d'information  reciproques,  de  dis- 
siper  Tengourdissement  de  leur  esprit,  de  developper  en  eux  le 
principe  feconde  de  T emulation :  Techange  des  idfes  les  multiplie  : 
par  la  comparaison  judicieuse  des  methodes  differentes,  s'acquiert 
une  connaissance  plus  approfondie  que  ne  donnerait  peut-etre  par 
Tadoption  successive  de  chacune  d'elles*"*  In  Belgium,  there 
were,  in  1826,  no  less  than  336  of  tliese  institutions ;  and  in  a 
Report  made  that  year  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  their 
advantages  are  thus  noticed — *^  Tous  les  rapports  parvenus  des 
provinces  parlent  des  bienfaits  de  ces  reunions  qui  contribuent  si 
yuissamment  a  augmenter  les  connaissances  des  instituteurs  et  a 
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propager  de  plus  en  plus  de  meilleurs  methodes  d'enseignement." 
In  Germany,  associations  of  the  sarae  kind  (Schulcon-ferenzen  and 
SchuUehror-gesellschaften)  are  numerous ;  and  there,  commonly, 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  district  presides,  and  directs  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  Ae  four  counties,  one  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  like  purposes,  eii^bracing  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  the 
parishes  of  Kilsyth,  Kirkintilloch,  Campsie,  and  Cadder ;  and  it 
is  known  that  others,  though  very  few,  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland*  But  their  greater  prevalence,  supjposing  ordinary  pru- 
dence in  their  management,  it  is  believed,  would  bring  important 
benefits  to  education,  by  giving  to  the  members  that  encouragement 
in  their  labours  which  theii*  union  would  impart,  and  opportunities 
of  culture  which  they  do  not  often  possess.  A  small  library  of 
well-chosen  books  would  help  to  consolidate  such  unions ;  and  the 
offer  of  that  boon  by  some  benevolent  individual  or  society,  might 
operate  as  a  bounty  to  theib  formation. 

5th.  Gratuities,  or  small  bursaries,  might  be  bestowed  with 
much  advantage  upon  boys  of  promising  talent  and  disposition,  but 
whose  parents  are  in  humble  circumstances,  and  of  the  class  who 
seldom  think  of  giving  to  their  children  more  than  the  merest  ele- 
ments of  education;  the  object  being  to  afford  them  a  more 
advanced  instruction,  and  to  open  to  them  higher  occupations  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  aspired  to.  But,  besides  these  effects, 
vtrhich  would  certainly  follow,  it  might  be  foutid  that  awards  of 
this  kind  tended  to  conciliate  a  greater  interest  in  education  through- 
out the  dass  of  people  referred  to,  and  so  to  remove,  in  some 
degree,  tha.t  greatest  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  which  exists 
in  their  own  indifference.  The  pupils  benefited  in  this  way  might 
be  required  to  act  as  monitors  or  assistant  teachers. 

6th.  There  is  a  common  want,  in  the  schools,  of  books  prepared 
for  registering  the  attendance,  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  pupils. 
If  well-contrived  schedules  for  these  purposes  were  placed,  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  entries  regularly  made,  this  would  help  to  pro- 
mote a  more  regular  attendance,  to  increase  emulation,  and  to  raise 
the  value  of  simple  industry,  as  a  distinct  element  of  merit,  by  giving 
it  distinctions  which  the  ordinary  school  arrangements  do  not  afford. 

7th.  There  are  certain  subjects,  or  certain  parts  of  subjects, 
which  may.  be  taught  with  advantage ;  and  which  are  not  taught, 
or  not  taught  regularly  and  progressively,  in  very  many  schools  for 
want  of  appropriate  text-books. 

Scripture  history y  for  example,  is  generally  taught  in  detached 
portions,  more  or  less  biographical,  and  \^  rarely  so  presented  a< 
to  afford  a  connected  view  of  its  entire  range,  or  of  its  range 
through  any  given  period,  mucii  less  of  the  relations  in  time  which 
the  principal  events  bear  to  each  other,  or  to  other  events  of  con- 
temporary history.  And  yet  all  this,  with  proper  helps,  is  practi- 
cable, and  not  unnecebsary,  even  in  a  class  of  schools  much  below 
the  highest. 
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The  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  by  Scripture  proofs, 
which  is  so  excellent  a  feature  of  many  schools,  suggests  an  ex- 
tension of  thajt  practice  of  Scripture  Reference  to  every  sort  of  moral 
lesson  which  the  opportunity  occurs  of  inculcating. 

It  is  i;iot  usual  to  give  lessons  of  this  kind  accompanied,  with 
such  reier^nces,,  in  a  very  full .  or  systematic  manner.  And  yet, 
while  the  fitness  of  such  instruction  to  all  schools  is  certain,  its  im- 
portance is  unequallecl ; .  and  this,  though  no  more  effect  were 
produced  than  to  lodge  in  the  memory  a  store  of  sentences  from 
the  word  of  God,  applicable  to  all  occasions  in  human  life,  and  to 
every  state  of  the  human  heart, — ^^mgre,  of  course,  may  always  be 
accpmplished  by  a  proper  mode  of  teaching. 

With  this  view,  and  for  the  benefit,  not  of  schools  only,  but  of 
ministers,  beads  of  families,  and  individuals  of  all  classes,  the 
Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  for  Ireland, .  compiled  and  pub- 
lished their  valuable  "  Scripture  Text  Book.''  With  the  same  view, 
but  mpre  expressly  for  schools,  an  ample  and  well-arranged  collec- 
tion of  Scripture,  texts,  ii^  illustration  of  the  decalogue,  has  been 
published  in. France;*  and  various  sets  of  lessons  on  different  plans 
nave  been  prepared  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Gerniany,  the 
groundwork  of  one  of  these  being  the  threefold  division  of  duties  into 
those  that  respect  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.f 

Of  such  a  text-book,  not  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  teachers 
in  the  four  counties  have  stated  that  they  daily  feel  the  want.  It 
may  be  Hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter  rnay  soon  attract  the 
attention  of  some  one  of  tliose  to  whom  the  country  is  already  in- 
debted for  so  many  of  the  best  books  for  other  branches  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  oi*  of  those  who  have  already,  to  sorne  extent, 
acied  on  the  plan,  in  the  lessons  they  have  prepared  for  Sabbath 
schools. 

Most  of  the  means  of  improvement  here  suggested  having  been 
already  partially,  in  some  instances,  employed,  and  not  without  ex- 
perience ot  their  value,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  think,  that 
they  merit  a  farther  development  and  more  general  adoption. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  P.  Kay  Shuitletoorthi  Esq,,  John  Gordon. 

*  Didon,  Morale  de  la  Bible. 

f  Denxel,  Lehren  Cbrittlicher  Weisheit  und  Tiigend.  See  also  Battersea  Circular, 
p.  62. 
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Beportonthe  Dollar  Academy y  by  John  GordonyEtq^  BerMcgaty's 

Ingpector  €f  Schoob  in  SeotUxnJL 
Sir,  SdmVoi^  lOft  (kUv,  1845. 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dollar  Academy,  and  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  I  lately  visited  that  seminary 
and  occupied  a  few  days  in  obsenring  the  course  of  instnictioii 
pursued  in  it,  and  in  receiving  such  information  respecting  its  con* 
stitution,  management,  and  resources  as  might  guide  and  wanraat 
an  opinion  upon  its  susceptibility  of  improvement. 

This  Institution,  while  situate  at  a  distance  from  any  large  town, 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  neither  very  populous  nor  wealdiy,  possesses 
an  ampler  endowment  than  any  other  seminary  below  die  Univer* 
sities  in  Scotland,  and  offers  a  greater  variety  of  Instruction  than 
is  common  even  in  the  highest  class  of  schools.  The  interest  that 
attaches  to  such  an  Institution,  turns  upon  the  description  and  merits 
of  tile  education  it  affords,  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
upon  its  advantages  to  the  neighbouring  population^  and  the  degree 
in  which  it  forms  an  object  of  attraction  to  others  at  a  distance. 

Origin  of  the  Endovmient.  The  Institution  took  its  rise  from  the 
bounty  of  Mr.  John  M cNab,  of  Milend  old  Town,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex.  He  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  and  appears 
to  have  commenced  life  with  no  other  advantage  than  the  very  little 
instruction  he  had  received  at  the  parish  school.  By  a  course  of 
steady  industry,  chiefly  in  the  business  of  a  Ship's  husband,  he  accu# 
muliited  a  considerable  fortune,  one  half  of  which  by  his  last  Will, 
be  bequeathed  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  Dollar,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  *'  Charity  or  SchooV  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar. 
The  executors  having  placed  this  part  of  the  estate  in  Chancery,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  disposed  of  according  to  law,  the  destination 
to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  was  confirmed  by  Decretal  order  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  in  June  1818.  The  legacy,  when 
first  vested,  amounted  to  55,110/.  9*.  2d.  3  per  cent,  stock;  but  by 
accumulations,  it  had  increased  in  December,  1825,  after  payment 
of  all  expenses  of  building,  &c.,  to  74,256/.  9«.  11  J.  of  tne  same 
stock,  yielding  a  yearly  dividend  of  2227/.  13*.  8d.  By  the  lapse  of 
certain  annuities,  the  income  afterwards  received  an  addition  of 
150/.  per  annum.  But  the  produce  of  the  endowment  has  been 
since  reduced  by  the  purchase  of  Superiorities,  &c.to  2057/.  4s.  8c/., 
with  30/.  or  40/.  from  feu  duties  and  rents. 
.  Though  the  terms  of  the  bequest  were  not  free  from  ambiguity, 
and  the  trustees  gave  to  the  plan  on  which  they  were  to  act  all 
the  deliberation  clue  to  that  circumstance,  they  finally  appre^ 
bended  that  a  Sclwol,  and  not  an  Alms-house  for  the  poor  was  the 
description  of  benefit  which  the  testator  had  intended.  In  this 
view  ihey  were  supported  by  tlie  opinion  of  Counsel,  by  an  inci* 
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dental  expression  in  the  Decretal  order,  and  by  certain  private  testi- 
mony which  they  chanced  to  obtain,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Institution  which  the  testator  had  proposed.  The  means,  indeed, 
were  much  too  ample  for  the  object,  when  thus  interpreted ;  but 
from  the  embarrassment  of  that  excess  there  was  an  easy,  natural, 
and  just  method  of  relief:  the  trustees  were  of  opinion  **  that  it  was 
within  the  sound  exercise  of  the  latitude  given' them  by  the  very 
general  terms  of  the  will,  to  establish  a  great  seminary  of  education 
in  the  parish,  in  which,  while  the  immediate  object  of  teaching  the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction  to  the  poor  should  not  only  not 
be  neglected,  but  carried  into  execution  in  the  most  efficient  way 
for  their  benefit,  the  door  should  also  be  opened  for  those  who 
should  be  found  possessed  of  the  necessary  talents,  to  the  higher 
and  more  important  departments  of  Art  and  Science,  through  which 
they  might  more  certainly  elevate  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
and  acquire  honour  and  riches/'*  They  resolved,  accordingly,  to 
establish  a  seminary  for  the  two- fold  purpose;  1st,  of  affording  a 
suitable  education,  without  expense,  to  the  children  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  the  object  to  which  their  attention  was  specially  directed 
by  the  will;  and,  2nd,  of  furnishing  for  the  youth  of  other  classes, 
whether  belonging  to  the  parish  or  not,  such  an  extended  scheme  of 
instruction  as  uie  ample  means  at  their  command  permitted :  this 
instruction  being,  at  the  same  time,  free  to  such  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  as  might  be  induced  to  receive  it 

The  seminary  was  thus  formed  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scot- 
land, though  upon*  a  different  scale,  at  once  to  an  elementary 
character  and  to  something  of  a  much  higher  order :  and,  among 
the  points  of  interest  which  it  presents,  may  be  noticed  the  fact  of 
its  belonging,  in  the  outline  of  its  constitution,  to  a  class  of  schools 
which  is  common  throughout  the  country;  while  in  other  respects 
it  is  materially  different. 

But  farther,  it  was  considered  that  the  testator*s  wishes,  as  they 
faintly  appeared  in  his  use  of  the  term  Charity,  would  be  well 
followed  out,  if  every  possible  facility  were  afforded  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  for  obtaining  the  instruction  thus  designed  for  them, 
and  if  their  education  should  not  be  considered  to  terminate  alto- 
gether upon  their  leaving  school.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  in  the 
3rd  place,  to  afford  "  occasional  assistance  from  the  funds  to  those 
who  are  eminently  deserving,  during  the  period  of  their  attendance 
at  the  schools ;  and  to  assist  those  who  are  industrious  and  well 
behaved,  in  prosecuting  mechanical  professions:  and  in  case  of 
promising  genius  and  talents,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their 
studies  in  the  Established  Universities  of  the  country."  In  all 
this,  the  Trustees  were  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent 
Counsel  of  the  time. 

The  Institution  was  opened  in  the  new  building,  in  the  year 
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1821 ;  when  the  programme  announced  the  following  branches  to 
be  taught  by  so  many  different  masters;  1,  English  and  English 
Grammar ;  2,  Writing,  Aritlimetic,  and  Book-keeping ;  3,  JLatin, 
Greek,  &c. ;  4,  Modern  European  Languages ;  5,  Mathematics, 
&c. ;  6,  Drawing  and  Painting,  &c.;  7,  Chemistry  as  connected  witH 
the  Arts.  A  siehoolnaistress  was. also  appointed  to  teach  ''plain  and 
fancy  work,  shaping  of  clothes,  working  of  lace,"  &c.  All  of  these 
branches  have  been  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  ojf  chemistry,  which  was 
dropped  about  20  years  ago.  The  scheme. has  since  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  an  Infant  school  ;*  of  lectures  on  Botany  during 
summer  ;f   and  of  a  separate  class  for  religious  instruction. 

These  and  all  other,  arrangements  in  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  were  formed  by  the  Kirk  Session  of  the  parish,  to  whom  the 
fund  was  bequeathed,  and  to  whose  administration,  therefore,  it  was 
implicitly  committed.  For  their  direction  they  laid  down  a  set  of 
regulations,  among  'v^hich  were  the  following :— That  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  should  be  held  on  stated  (lays,  three  times 
in  the  year,  in  the  Institution  building  at  Dollar, — five  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  acting  Trustees  in  Scotland  to  form  a  quorum,  the 
Principal  to  preside,  and  all  questions  to  be  decided  by  a  njajority 
of  those  present ;  that  interim  meetings  might  be  held,  whose  pro- 
ceedings should  be  subject  to  review  at  the  next  General  Meeting ; 
that  all  office  bearers  of  the  Institution,  the  Principal,  Teachers, 
Treasurer,  Librarian,  Clerk,  and  Janitor,  should  receive  their 
appointments  from  the  Trustees  and  hold  them  during  pleasure ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the  rates  of  school 
wages  should  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees,  and  altered  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  mi^ht  see  cause.  Part  of  the  duties  of  the  direction 
they  delegated  to  the  Principal,  to  whom  they  assigned  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  seminary,  and  the  charge  of  examining  the 
several  classes  nionthly,  and  reporting  on  their  condition  to  tha 
General  M^eting^.  lie  was  also  commissioned  to  "  attend  parti- 
cularly to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
watch  over  the  religious,  moral,  and  literary  interests  of  the  whole 
establishment."  But  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  niainly  concerned 
the  application  of  the  endowment ;  and  in  regulating  that  matter, 
they  kept  in  view  all  the  different  modes  in  which  a  school  endow- 
ment can  be  made  effectual, — the  accommodations  for  the  school 
and  masters,  the  salaries  of  the  various  office-bearers,  gratuitous 
instruction,  school  requisites,  and  that  occasional  assistance  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  which  may  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  education  while  at  school,  college,  ot  appren- 
ticeship. The  arrangements  which  were  then  formed  and  subse- 
quently modified,  in  these  several  particulars,  are  as  follows  : — 

Application  of  the  Endowment.     1st.  The  parish  of  Dollar  ex- 

*  Instituted  in  Dec.  1831.  f  Instituted  in  1839. 
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tends  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochill  range,  about  one'  mile  and  a 
quarter,  with  an  a.yerage  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  It  contains 
a  population  of  1660,  of  whom  upwards  of  1000  are  collected 
in  this  village  of  Dollar.  The  ground  piirchased  for  the  Institution 
is  about  17  Scotch  acres  in  extent,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  village.  On  this  a  building  for  the  seminary  was  erected  at  an 
expense  of  about  £12,000.  '•  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecti^re,  186  feet  in  length  and  63  feet  in  breadth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front,  which  looks  to  the  west,  there  is  an  elegant  portico 
of  six  columns.  The  whole  of  the  centre  is  pccupied  by  a  great 
hall  or  library  45+  in  length  and  45  in  breadth^  which  is  lighted 
by  a  cupola  in  the  roof,  the  height  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
doom,  which  is  supported  by  fluted  columns,  being  45  feet  to  the 
floor.  The  rest  of  the  builcfing  is  occupied  by  commodious  and 
lofty  class  rooms,  the  trustees'  room— in  which  is  a  museum,  and  the 
janitor's  house.  An  extensive  lawn  surrounds  the  building,  and  thd 
grounds  on  the  north,  consisting  of  several  acres,  have  been  formed 
intp  a  garden  or  nursery."  ,  . 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  ejection,  dwelling 
houses,  seven  In  number,  with  gardens  attached,  have  been  ouilt  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  masters;  they  are  cbiitiguous  and  con- 
structed on  a  plan  nearly  uniform,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and 
containing  each  eight  apartments  and  closets.  They  were  built 
at  an  expense  of  about  £5000,  There  is  also  a  house  on  the 
premises  for  the  accommodation  of  the  infant  school,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  its  teacher.* 

2.  The  emoluments  of  the  "regular"  teachers  are  made  depen- 
dent in  some  degree,  if  not  upon  their  exertions  or  success,  at  least 
upon  the  number  of  the  pupils  that  resort  to  their  several  depart- 
ments. They  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £80  per  annum  each,  with  the 
school  wages  payable  for  the  branches  which  they  respectively  teachj, 
and  collected  by  the  treasurer  ;  but  if  the  amount  from  both  sources 
fall  short  of  a  specified  sum,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  the 
fimds  of  the  Institution :  and  there  is  also  a  certain  maximum 
which  their  income  from  both  sources  is  not  pertnitted  to  exceed. 
The  following  table  (see  next  page),  exhibits  the  allowances  that 
have  been  made  to  the  different  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
office-bearers  of  the  Institution. 


*  '*  The  trustees  make  a  computation  of  the  probable  number  of  scholars  who,  they 
think,  will  upon  an  average  attend  each  master  providing  he  conducts  himself  pro* 
perly  and  does  his  duty  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  average  nuinber  of  scholars  so 
estimated,  they  fix  upon  such  a  certain  compensating  quarterly  fee  as  would,  if  paid 
by  each  scholar  to  the  master,  give  him,  along  with  his  fixed  emoluments,  a  comfort- 
able and  respectable  income  ;  and  when  the  compensating  quarterly  fee  han  been  so 
fixed,  there  is  regularly  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  general  fund  to  each  master 
quarterly,  along  with  his  salary,  such  compensating  fe^  for  each  scholar  included  in 
his  said  average  number,  who  shall  be  actually  attending  his  department :  and  that 
without  distinction  of  gratis  or  foundation  scholars,  boarders  or  others  who  attend 
the  institution." — ^atutea  and  JRules  of  the  Dollar  Institution*  „     ..  _, 
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Principal  (wholly  salary)  •     •     •     • 

Teacher  of  English 

„  "Writing  and  Arithmetic  • 

„  Latin  and  Greek  .     •     • 

„  Modern  languages      • 

„  Mathematics    .     .     •     • 

„  Drawing 

„  Religious  Instruction  .     • 

„  Sewing 

,,  Infaut  School  .     •     •     • 

Physician     •••••••• 

Gardener,  including  £15  for  givingl 
lectures  on  Botany   •     .     .     .      j 

Librarian 

Treasurer  and  Clerk    •     •     •     •     f 
Janitor,  including  £10  fur  cleaning] 


gauge. 


including  £10  fur  cleaiiingl 
I,  and  £5  for  keeping  rain-  > 
t,  barometer  j  &c.  J     •     •     J 


Minimum 

Maxim  am 

For 
Assistants. 

from  Salary 
and  tees. 

ft-om  Salary 
and  fees. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

200 

200 

, , 

140 

160 

30 

140 

180 

30 

140 

160 

10 

140 

160 

•  • 

140 

160 

•  • 

140 

160 

•  • 

60 

eo 

•  • 

•  • 

70 

15 

50 

50 

10 

60 

60 

•  • 

75 

75 

•  • 

20 

20 

•  • 

50 

50 

•  • 

55 

55 

•  • 

3.  According  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  part  of  the  pupils  are 
educated  gratis :  and  one  natural  effect  of  the  endowment  has  been, 
to  afford  to  others  the  opportunity  of  being  educated  at  lower  rates 
of  paynaent  than  could  otherwise  have  been,  obtained.  The  gratis 
pupils  are  *'  the  children  of  those  who  come  within  the  legal  de- 
scription of  the  poor,  and  who,  as  such,  are  recognised  by  the 
Heritors  and  Kirk  Session  as  the  fit  objects  of  parochial  charity .** 
In  this  class,  also,  are  reckoned  the  children  of  those  parishioners 
who  were  resident  in  the  parish  at  the  date  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Decretal  order^  and  whose  earnings  did  not  amount  to  £50  a-year« 
The  number  of  gratis  pupils  last  year  amounted  to  130. 

The  reduced  fees  vary  from  8d.  to  5^.  per  quarter  for  each  class, 
according  to  the  supposed  income  of  the  parents;  and  are  confined 
to  the  families  of  *'  industrious  and  well-behaved  parishioners  of 
the  labouring  and  middle  classes,  who  have  acquired  a  settlement 
in  the  parish  by  three  years'  residence."  A  still  further  reduction  is 
afforded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  to  legitimate  orphan 
children ;  and  illegitimate  children  of  qualified  parishioners,  though 
not  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  rates,  nor  received  into  the 
Institution,  are  educated  occasionally  in  the  parish  school  from  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  pupils  to  whom  the  rates  of  school  wages 
have  been  lessened,  though  in  a  small  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
endowment, — these  are  the  children  of  parishioners  without  the 
qualification  of  three  years'  residence,  and  with  incomes  supposed  to 
be  of  less  amount  than  50/.  per  annum.  To  them  the  fee  for  each 
class  is  5^^.  per  quarter.  To  all  others,  whether  usually  resident  in 
the  parish  or  coming  from  a  distance^  the  fee  is  7s.  per  quarter 
br  each  class  attended* 
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The  total  amount  of  school  wages  received  by  the  treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  in  August  last  was  142/.  4^.  lO^^f. 

4.  Insofar  as  the  .endowment  is  not  directly  applied  to  the 
objects  of  the  Institution,  it  is  appropriated  to  pupils  or  to  those 
who  have  been  pupils  of  the  Institution,  for  three  distinct  purposes. 

(1.)  Bursaries  to  one  or  other  of  the  established  Universities  are 
awarded  to  '^  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  various 
classes  of  the  Institution,  and  shown  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of 
farther  knowledge,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe^  will  turn  to 
good  account  in  after-life  the  advantages  of  a  University  education." 
These  bursaries  are  limited  to  3  in  number  ;  they  are  not  to  exceed 
20/.  per  annum  each,  and  may  be  held  for  4  years.  Since  the 
year  1832,  the  total  number  of  Bursars  has  been  10, — the  periods 
varving  from  1  to  4  sessions.  At  present,  there  is  but  one  bursar, 
arid  his  allowance  is  10/.  per  annum. 

(2.)  Allowances  are  also  granted  to  the  "  parish  boys  "  and  other 
gratis  pupils  upon  leaving  the  Institution,  to  assist  them  during  ap- 
prenticeship or  in  the  employments  to  which  they  propose  to  devote 
themselves.  The  principle  of  this  appropriation  seems  to  be,  either 
that  the  pupil  is  considered  to  stand  in  need  of  some  such  advantage, 
in  order  that  the  education  he  has  received  at  the  Institution  may 
have  its  due  effect,  or  that  the  apprenticeship  is  regarded  as  only 
a  prolongation  of  the  period  and  process  of  education  considered  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  term.  The  amount  expended  in  this  manner 
from  the  funds  of  the  Institution  does  not  exceed  80/.  per  annum  ; 
and  not  more  than  5/.  is  granted  to  one  individual.  Four  boys 
and  a  girl  were  aided  in  this  manner  last  vear,  with  sums  amounting 
to  19/. 

(3.)  Allowances  are  also  granted  to  enable  poor  children  to 
attend  the  seminary,  whose  attendance  might  otherwise  have  been 
prevented  by  the  indigent  circumstances  of  their  parents.  The  sums 
expended  in  this  manner  amounted  for  the  year  1843,  to  100/.  My. 

In  all  of  these  arrangements,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
founder  appear  to  have  been  correctly  though  liberally  understood, 
and  judiciously  carried  into  effect. 

5.  Another  advantage  which  the  seminary  derives  from  the  en- 
dowment is  thus  noticed  in  the  Regulations : — "  Gratis  scholars  on 
the  foundation  are  entitled  to  receive  without  price  such  articles 
cf  stationeiy  as  they  need,  and  a  copy  of  each  book  used  at  the 
different  classes."  This  object  is  accomplished  at  an  expense  to 
the  fund  of  about  55/.  per  annum.* 

For  the  '*  efficient  teaching  of  the  several  classes,"  the  seminary 
is  also  provided  from  the  same  source,  to  some  extent,  with  other 
requisites,  such  as  maps,  philosophical  instruments,  &c. 

A  Library  has  also  been  established,  mainly  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Institution.     It  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  benefit  of 

*  The  amount  for  the  year  1843»  
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ihe  pupils,  but  also  for  the  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  at 
large.  It  consists  of  about  3000  volumes  in  Civil  and  Natural 
History,  Biography,  Belles  Lettres,  Philosophy,  and  Divinity.  It 
IS  open  to  the  gratis  pupils,  and  to  their  parents  on  special  appli- 
cation, without  fee;  to  all  other  pupils,  on  payment  of  a  suna 
varying  according  to  their  circumstances,  from  6rf.  to  2^  per  quarter ; 
and  to  any  of  the  parishioners  on  payment  of  2s.  per  quarter.  The 
number  of  piipils  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  season,  does  not  exceed  100;  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  individuals  in  the  parish  besides  subscribe  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  But  it  is  remarked  that  the  books  taken  out  by 
the  pupils  are  in  very  many  instances  such  as  appear  intended  rather 
for  their  parents'  use  than  their  own.  The  number  of  volunaes  issued 
is  about  50  per  week.  The  produce  amounts  to  about  30/.  per  an- 
num; and  this  is  the  only  fund  regularly  applicable  to  the  increase 
of  the  collection ;  though  sometimes  a  grant  is  made  for  the  same 
purpose  from  the  general  fund,  of  20Z. 

In  these  several  modes  this  ample  endowment  has  been  applied ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  other  which  the  terms  or  the 
purpose  of  the  bequest  would  have  permitted.  The  trustees  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  considered  well  the  nature  of  their  trust,  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  administered  with  most  advantage.  If 
the  gratuities  to  poor  scholars  should  appear  to  fall  rather  dubiously 
within  the  scope  of  the  bequest,  it  may  be  remembered  that  instances 
of  the  like  arrangement  adopted  as  a  means  of  promoting  education, 
are  not  uncommon.  A  provision  of  exactly  the  same  nature  often 
forms  part  of  the  private  benefaction  for  education ;  and  is  so  ob- 
viously appropriate  that  it  is  found  accompanying  the  State  endow- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  Prussia. 

Attendance. — A  seminary  appointed  in  this  manner  is  obviously 
fitted  for  much  more  than  to  supply  the  education  of  a  parish  of 
small  extent;  it  "snatches  a  grace"  beyond  the  first  intention  of 
its  foundation,  by  offering  itself  for  the  country  at  large  as  a  seminary 
for  more  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  than  are  usually  to  be 
found  elsewhere!  It  is  true  that  each  of  the  branches  here  taught 
is  taught  in  almost  every  town  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they 
are  all  concentered  in  one  institution,  seldom  that  the  means  of 
teaching  them  even  singly  have  been  so  liberally  provided ;  and  more 
seldom  that  a  combination  so  desirable  occurs  in  any  rural  locality. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  departments,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  amounted  to*  197 ;  but  during  the  year  ending  in  August 
last,  the  average  amount  for  each  quarter  was  257.  Of  the  latter 
number,  10  came  daily  from-  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Muckhart 
and  Tillicoultry  ;  and  from  15  to  20  boarded  with  the  teachers 
were  the  children  of  parents  residing  at  a  distance.  The  rest 
were  the  children  of  parishioners,  w  ith  the  exception  of  those  of  one 
family  whom  the  advantages  of  the  institution  were  supposed  to 
have  induced  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  young  in  this  parish,  hetwixt 
6  and  14  years  of  age  are  ascertained  to  be  in  habitual  attendance 
at  school.  The  case  is  not  common  in  parishes  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  attractions 
o(  the  Institution,  and  to  the  effect  of  its  superior  provisions  in  re- 
minding of  the  importance  of  the  interest  which  it  serves.  The 
Institution,  however,  is  not  the  only  seminary  in  the  parish ;  for 
there  is  also  the  Parochial  School,  which  no  casual  abundance  of 
other  means  of  education  can  supersede  ;  and  there  is  a  very  small 
school,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  kept  by  a  female,  who  assembles 
some  30  children  in  her  humble  dwelling.  Both  of  these  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Institution.  The  former  has  not 
been  expected  or  designed,  in  the  circumstances, '  to  exemplify  the 
better  class  of  parochial  schools,  and  assuredly  it  is  one  of  the  least 
considerable  of  its  kind;  it  was  attended  last  year  by  about  40 
pupik,  of  whom  part  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 
The  resort  to  these  two  inferior  schools  in  preference  to  the  Institution 
may  be  attributed  to  the  still  lower  rate  of  their  charges  ;  to  the 
humbleness  of  their  charaacter  batter  suiting  the  taste  of  parents  in 
very  humble  circumstances ;  and  also,  it  is  believed,  to  a  lingering 
feeling  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  some  parishioners,  that 
the  "  Charity"  had  not  been  directed  to  the  advantage'of  the  poor 
in  another  manner,  than  by  a  provisou  for  their  education  even 
upon  a  scale  of  the  utmost  liberality. 

The  attendance  iat  the  Institution  is  ascertained  and  noted  weekly 
in  registers  kept  by  the  masters  in  each  department :  and  a  Report 
on  this  point  is  made  by  them  quarterly  to  the  Principal.  These 
registers  are  not  kept  on  any  uniform  plan  :  but  it  is  not  customary  to 
inquire  the  causes  of  absence,  and  to  provide  against  its  recurrence 
without  good  cause.  There  is,  as  may  be  expected  in  any  circum- 
stances, a  proportion  of  the  pupils  whose  attendance  is  irregular  : 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  number  who  do  not  attend  for  more  than 
6  months  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  10  or  12. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Institution,  in  giving  instruction  to  a 
sixth  part  of  the  population,  so  far  accomplishes  its  purposes  in 
reference  to  the  parish :  nor  is  it:  likely  that  any  improyements 
of  which  it  may  be  supposed  susceptible  would,  if  adopted,  add 
much  to  its  success  in  that  respect.  But  insofar  as  the  object 
of  the  seminary  is  extra-parochial,  there  is  not  the  same  cause  of 
satisfaction  in  the  result.  For  some  years  after  its  commencement, ' 
the  resort  of  pupils  from  a  distance  was  considerable  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that,  as  its  novelty  ceased,  the  attraction  would 
be  continued  by  the  growing  knowledge  of  its  unusual  advantages 
and  its  merits.  But,  as  an  Academy  of  the  highest  order,  its  use  is 
certainly  not  such  to  the  country  at  large  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  has  been  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  prevalence  of  an 
impression,  that  it  was  meant  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  tliis  parish.    But  probably  it  has  been  owing,  in  a  much  greater 
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degree,  to  the  fact  of  the  Institution  being  formed,  ad  it  behoved  to 
be,  at  once  for  supplying  an  elementary  education  to  the  children 
of  the  humbler  families  in  the  parish^  and  for  the  diiferent  purpose 
of  affording  to  others  an  extended  course  of  liberal  instruction. 
Had  the  seminary  been  constructed  for  the  latter  only,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  its  distinct  and  peculiar  character  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  would  have  rendered  it  more  an 
object  of  interest  at  a  distance. 

Brcmchestanght, — In  now  adverting  to  the  scheme  of  instruction 
which  the  school  affords,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  occupations  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  has  been  provided* 
Agriculture,  then,  is  the  prevailing  employment;  and  all  who  are 
not,  in  some  manner,  connected  wit  hit,  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 
Persons  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  at  Sheardale      •     •     •     •  40 

in  the  bleachfield  at  Doilarfield 62 

in  brick  and  tile  works •     •   19 

in  woollen  mill       •      •      • •  6 

landowners  the  least  of  whose  rentals  exceeds  50/.  a-year  9 
non-professional  persons  in  independent  circumstances,  10 
It  may  be,  tliat  a  certain  conformity  should  subsist  betwixt  the 
circumstances  in  life  and  the  instruction  which  is  given;  and  in  some 
localities  this  is  for  obvious  reasons  much  more  necessary  than  in 
others.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  this  rule  comes  to 
be  infringed  by  any  excess  on  the  side  of  education,  especially  when 
due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  character 
by  the  principles  of  religion.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  so  necessary 
that  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  should  be  regulated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  finds  them  as  by  those  to  which  it  will  pro- 
bably advance  them ;  for,  under  Providence,  the  future  position 
of  individuals  is  apt  to  be  decided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  education 
its.>lf. 

The  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  attended  last  year  in  each  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Institution  was  as  follows  : — 

English  reading •     .      •     220 

Writing  and  arithmetic    •••••••••177 

Latin  and  Greek  • •     •     •       50 

Modem  Languages, 
French  (aggregate  attendance  during  the  four  quarters)      100 

Italian •       20 

German    •••••...••••.       15 
Mathematics  and  Geography, 

Mathematics 17 

Geography      •      •      • •      •      .      •       38 

Drawing    .      •      •     •     • 47 

Religious  instruction  • ..IIO 

Sewing  school 80 

Infant  school         .••»•••••••       70 

Sabbath  school *     •     •     •     .       60 

Lectures  on  Botany •     •     •     .      •       20 
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With  this  may  be  compared  the  state  of  education  in  parishes 
where  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  any  extraordinary  provision,  and 
where  the  population  are  in  circumstances  not  materially  different 
from  those  of  die  people  of  Dollar.  The  following  may  be  considered 
a  fair  specimen  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  of  other  parishes 
throughout  the  country :— ♦ 


Parish  of  Biggar  •     .     •     .     • 

Stow 

„           Lauder      •     •     •     . 
No.  of 
Parishes. 
Prestylery  of  Irvine      •       16 
„               Annan     .         8 
Meigle     .       13 

Population. 

Greek. 

lAtin. 

French. 

1,865 
1,734 
2,198 

70,552 
15,849 
17,694 

5 
1 

7 

10 

10 

4 

11 

4 
17 

101 
40 
37 

6 
5 
10 

111 
61 
18 

6 

1 
7 

45 
12 

It  thus  appears  how  far  the  parish  of  Dollar  avails  itself  of  the 
superior  instruction  afforded  by  the  Institution ;  and  though  the 
several  departments  of  it  were  conducted  with  no  more  than  ordinary 
efficiency,  it  might  still  be  said  that  a  better  education  is  realized 
in  this  parish  than  is  at  all  common  elsewhere.  In  Dollar,  the 
proportion  of  Latin  pupils  to  the  population  is  as  1  to  1 3, — in  the 
Presbyteries  above  named,  as  1  to  854;  while  the  corresponding 
difference  in  respect  to  mathematics  is  as  97  to  547. 

It  may  be  added  that,  considering  the  Institution  as  limited  to  the 
serviceof  this  single  parish  and  as  aiming  at  no  further  object,  it 
is  remarkable  how  little  there  is  in  the  scale  of  its  appointments 
that  gives  rise  to  any  unpleasing  sense  of  their  disproportion  to  the 
purposes  in  view ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion^  that 
wherever  qualified  teachers  are  present^  pupils  will  not  be  wanting 
to  receive,  and  at  some  cost  to  themselves,  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  would  not  have  been  desired  in  other 
circumstances. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
each  branch  of  instruction  by  the  different  classes : 


Reading  (February  to  May)    . 
Wiittng  and  Arithmetic    •      • 
Latin  and  Greek  (February  to) 

May) .1 

Modern  languages  .... 
Mathematics  and  Geography  • 
Drawing  (February  to  May)  . 
Religious  instruction    .     •     • 

1  Hour. 

2Hoaz8. 

3  Hours. 

4  Hours. 

5  Hours. 

Pupila. 
6U 
44 

2 

30 
28 
37 
119 

Pupils. 
19 
70 

49 

5 
5 
9 

•  • 

PupllB. 
42 

2 

2 
2 

1 

20 

•  • 

•  • 
8 

•  • 

Pupils. 

1 

•  • 

English  Reading. — After  all,  it  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
studies  are  carried,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  teaching,  which  form  the 
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maiapoiatsof  ooosider^tioo.  In  the  division  for  Engliali  reading 
th^e  is  a  pleasing  appearance  on  tbe  teacher's  pdrtpf  ciHiscieDtiaus 
industry,  and  of  an  equal,  impartial  attention  to  all  the  pupils*  what- 
ever the  differences  amongst  them,  in  age,  aptitude,  or  conditioa. 

During  each  of  the  five  hours  of  teaching,  the  pupilsare  generally 
arranged  in  five  classes :  and  as  the  instruction  is  limited  to  the 
single  brant^  of  English  reading,  with  its  tnoal  aooompammentf 
of  spelling  and  grammar,  the  distribution  is  a  simple  matter,  and 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  due  discrimination  of  the  various 
degrees  of  proficiency.  Three  classes  are  always  under  instruction 
by  the  master  and  his  assistants,  and  two  are  left  to  prepare  their 
appointed  tasks  without  aid.  To  secure  the  application  of  those 
thus  resigned  to  themselves  is  an  important  point  in  the  art  oS 
school  management,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  common  expedient 
of  teaching  by  monitors.  But  that  method  has  not  been  here 
adopted.  It  is  deemed  enough  to  have  prescribed  ataak  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  due  time^  the  pupils  being  always  at  liberty,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  inquire  of  the  master  or  his  assistants,  the  explanation 
of  any  difficulty  that  occurs.  At  die  same  time,  it  is  supposed  that, 
in  this  manner,  they  become  best  acquainted  with  the  invaluable 
feeling  ofself-^reliance^  andare  best  trained  to  habits  of  spontaneous 
exertion.  These  expectations  cannot  be  wholly  disappointed :  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  best  possible  order  is  not  attained,  when  the 
business  of  a  class  may  be  at  any  time  interrupted  by  the  demands  of 
others  upon  the  teacher's  attention :  nor  is  it  advisable  to  leave 
much  to  the  unguided  study  of  the  pupils,  vrhile  the  power  of  ap- 
plication has  yet  to  be  acquired,  and  is  itself  the  faculty  which  mainly 
seeks  die  cultivating  care  of  a  skilful  master.  To  the  older  and 
more  adTanced  pupils  it  may  not  be  so  necessary  that  ther  should 
be  under  constant  teadiing :  W  in  this  division  of  thesehool,  almost 
all  are  in  those  early  stages,  at  which  it  is  not  so  proner  to  task  their 
free  industry  in  learning,  as  to  teaeh  them  how  to  Uam.  it  is  be- 
lieved^ therefore,  that  by  the  use  of  other  methods  than  are  here 
employed^  the  respectable  individual  who  conducts  this  division 
might  succeed  in  better  fixing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  who  are 
not  under  his  instruction  ;  ana  generally^  in  occupying  their  school 
hours  with  a  more  effective  training. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  classes  while  under 
his  instruction.  In  these  die  teaching  is  addressed  rather  more  to 
the  pupil  as  he  delivers,  in  turn,  his  portion  of  the  tari^^  than  to  the 
class  at  large.  As  but  one  class  is  under  teaching  at  a  time,  so, 
in  a  modified  degree,  the  instruction  is  almost  confined  in  each  cla^s 
under  teaching  to  one  individual  at  a  time.  The  system  is  oob- 
sistent  throughout, — ^borrowing  nothing  from  that  other  method 
which  at  one  and  the  same  instant  instructs  equally  and  in  the  same 
things  every  pupil  in  the  class,  and  sometimes  every  class  in  the 
school ;  no  lesson-boards,  no  simultaneous  answering,  no  liberty  to 
answer  but  as  the  tivxi  duly  passes  riOJimd*    This  method  of  in* 
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dividuatipn  aims  at  the  effect  of  pr^oaiUng  by  divtding^ — a  inode 
which,  whatever  its  virtue  elsewhere,  is  not  generally  considered 
as  the  best  in  the  business  of  a  school^room ;  and  the  proof  is,  that 
it  fails,  as  indeed  it  scarcely  intends,  to  maintain  an  intense  interest 
in  the  lesson  throughout  the  class. 

Grammar,  etymology,  and  explanations  of  the  sense. of  what  is 
read  are  reserv^  untu  the  pupil  has  completed  his  second  year. 
In  these  respects,  as  well  as  m  some  parts  of  history,  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  appeared  to  have  been  very  carefully  instructed, 
though  not  to  ^ny  great  extent,  nor  always  with  marked  success. 

The  business  of  this,  as  of  \he  other  divisions  of  the  school,  is 
commenced  with  daily  prayer  by  the  master,* 

One  of  the  simpler  Catechisms  (Watts')  is  employed  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  young  children  in  their  first  year ;  afterwards, 
the  Shorter  Catechism  is  taught  daily,  and  the  Bible  read  once  a* 
week.  Much  diligence  is  displayed  in  the  explanation  of  the  Cat<)- 
chisms ;  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  versant  in  some  portions 
of  Bible  History,  But  the  result  might  be  rendered  still  more 
satisfactorvj  if  some  of  those  help  were  used  which  contribute  so 
much  to  &ciiitate  and  enlarge  the  instruction  in  this  branch, — such 
as  the  Catechisms  of  Scripture  Biography.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects^  the  unwearied  industry  of  the  master  is  not  supported  by 
the  methods  at  his  command. 

Do  all  the  pupils  in  this  division  of  the  school  participate  in  these 
lessons  on  the  truths  of  religion  ?  All,  except  the  highest  class, 
consisting  of  boys  from  10  to  12  years  oi  age,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  alr^y  received  as  much  instruction  in  this  kind  as  this  division 
of  the  seminary  affords.  More  they  may  receive,  at  the  option  of 
their  parents,  under  another  master  attached  u>  the  Institution^  but 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  This  leads  to  the 
expls^nation  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  trustees  have,  with 
^reat  anxiety,  sought  to  provide  effectually  for  the  religious  instruo- 
tion  of  all  that  resort  to  the  seminary  in  any  of  its  departments. 

They  have  established,  under  another  master,  a  separate  dassfor 
this  branch,  which  is  open  to  all,  but  which  none  are  under  aay 
obligation  to  attend ;  and  the  muaster  is,  at  the  same  time^comosua- 
sioned  to  teach  the  common  accompaniments  of  English  reading 
and  Grammar.  They  were  guided  in  this  arrangement  by  these 
considerations; — 1st,  That  the  ample  means  at  their  disposal 
enabled  them  to  divide  the  labour  of  the  teachers  to  any  degree 
that  might  seem  advantageous ;  and,  2nd«  that  an  opportunity  of 

*  How  much  attention  it  paid  to  this  point  in  the  schools  of  Qermany,  or  at  least 
in  the  educational  literature  of  that  country,  may  be  seen  from  the  question  discussed 
ftt  length  in  Stephani' s  Schulfreund, — By  whom  the  school  prayer  should  \x  spoken. 
1.  By  nU  the  scholars  tof^etbeiv  abng  with  the  master.  %  By  all  together,  without 
the  master.  3.  By  the  master,  each  class  in  succession  repeating  after  him.  4.  By 
oue  scholar  in  each  class,  the  rest  in  that  class  repeating  after  him.  5.  By  the  master 
aboe.  Or,  St  By  one  scholav  alooe|<»ihe  rttt  in  the  two  latter  iastanees  foUowing 
in  sileneei 
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receiving  religious  instruction  was  due  to  every  division  of  the 
seminary,  to  the  language,  mathematical,  and  all  other  classes. 
Some  of  the  higher  academies  in  Scotland  exhibit  the  like  arrange- 
ment ;  and  in  rrussia  ''  il  n'y  a  pas  une  des  six  classes  dont  se 
compose  le  gymnase,  qui  n^ait  son  cours  de  religion,  comme  son 
cours  de  Latin,  de  Grec  et  de  Mathematiques."*  The  trustees 
seem  to  have  had  much  the  same  views  in  the  matter  of  reliorious 
instruction  which  appear  in  the  constitution  of  these  academies 
only,-— in  place  of  committing  the  task  of  instruction  to  each 
teacher^  they  have  appointed  one  to  officiate  for  all.  By  thus  con- 
necting or  seeking  to  connect  religioti  with  the  whole  plan  of  study, 
they  seem  to  have  considered  that  education  should  always  have  a 
double  work  on  hand-— never  aiming  at  the  Increase  of  knowledge 
without  at  least  an  equal  endeavour  to  form  and  to  strengthen 
the  best  principles  of  action ;  they  seem  to  have  judged  that  *'not 
one  line  should  be  viewed  in  the  volume  of  nature,  without  the  joint 
observance  of  the  centre  where  it  terminates." 

While  the  general  design  of  this  separate  class  is  thus  well  con- 
ceived, it  may  be  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees, 
whether  its  details  admit  of  improvement.  They  have  not  failed 
to  observe,  1st,  That  the  attendance  being  optional  to  all,  even  to 
the  gratis  pupils,  and  only  allowed  to  others  on  payment  of  a  fee, — 
of  the  270  scholars  in  the  seminary  last  year,  only  119  frequented 
this  department ;  and^  2nd,  that  in  giving  grammar  to  those  who 
are  deemed  too  young  to  receive  it  at  the  English  class,  and  English 
reading  to  beginners  when  it  is  not  taken  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
religious  instruction,  this  class  presents  one  branch  of  the  Institution 
actually  competing  with,  and  contradicting  the  methods  of  another. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  in  the  latter  case  Grammar 
and  English  reading,  except  insofar  as  necessary  to  the  lessons 
in  religion,  might  not  be  confined  to  the  main  class  for  English 
reading;  and  whether^  also,  the  department  of  religious  instruction 
being  thus  relieved,  the  seope  of  that  instruction  might  not  be  so 
far  extended  as  to  suit  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  most  advanced. 
It  is  believed  that  were  this  class  as  much  adapted  to  the  upper 
divisions  of  the  school  as  it  now  is  to  the  lower,  the  wish  of  the 
trustees  would  be  more  nearly  fulfilled  that  religion  should  be  a 
subject  of  study  throughout  the  seniinary. 

Ihe  mode  of  conducting  the  special  class  for  religion  and  the 
subjects  taught  are  fully  described  by  the  teacher.f  They  are 
determined  by  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
not  more  than  ten  years  of  age. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic— Of  ihQ  177  in  this  division  last  year, 
all  received  lessons  in  writing,  133  in  arithmetic,  and  14  in  book- 
keeping. Two  classes,  one  for  writing  and  book-keeping>  the  other 
for  arithmetic,  meet  each  hour,  and  are  taught  alternately  by  the 

*  Couyiu.  )>  AppL'ndix. 
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master  and  his  assistant.  The  exercises  in  writing  are  conducted 
in  the  common  mode  ;  for  arithmetic  there  are  five  classes  in  the. 
different  stages  of  progress  noted  in  the  appended  communication 
from  the  teacher.  When  it  is  desired  to  proceed  beyond  the  subjects 
of  the  farthest  advanced  class>the  pupil  is  received  into  the  division 
for  mathematics.  The  teaching  of  this  branch  is  well  conducted 
throughout,  partly  on  the  board,  and  partly  on  the  slate. 

Infant  School. — ^The  pupils  here  are  from  3  to  5  years  of  age. 
Besides  some  very  simple  oral  lessons,  they  are  taught  to  read  from 
lesson-boards;  and  a  fittle  book,  of ''Bible  Prayers/*  &c.,  itself  an 
excellent  guide  in  the  management  of  such  school^  affords  an 
exercise  of  attention  at  once  in  the  proper  degree  and  on  proper 
objects. 

The  branches  now  referred  to  with  that  of  sewing,  which  is  taken 
by  every  female  pupil  in  the  seminary  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  complete  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  seminary,. and 
form  that  provision  to  which  the  will  of  the  founder  expressly 
pointed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  If  others 
not  of  that  denomination  participate^  the  circumstance  must  be  con- 
dered  as  favourable  to  the  direct  object  of  the  charity,  inasmuch 
as  to  the  children  of  the  poor  it  is  commonly  found  of  some 
advantage  to  mingle  with  others  throughout  the  period  of  education. 

The  other  section  of  the  school  stands  connected  with  the  ele* 
menlary  by  drawing  from  it  the  greater  number  of  its  pupils^  and 
by  having  many  of  them  in  common ;  also  by  its  being  under  the 
same  roof  and  under  the  same  direction.  But  it  is  distinct,  first  in  . 
having  its  origin  not  in  the  express  will  of  the  founder^  but  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  trustees;  and  next^  in  its  being  appointed  to 
teach  exclusively  the  more  advanced  branches. 

If,  by  chance,  the  upper  section  had  formed  a  seminary  wholly 
separate  from  the  other,  and  possessing  the  same  equipment  whicn 
it  now  has,  of  able  masters  for  the  various  branches,  how^  it  may  be 
inquired,  would  that  condition  have  affected  its  success  ?  On  the  . 
one  hand,  its  greater  unity  of  character  as  a  seminary,  in  all  its 
parts  and  relations,  formed  for  the  higher  education  might,  as  , 
before  observed,  have  attracted  more  pupils  from  a  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  probably  have  been  fewer  from  the 
neighbourhood ;  for  when  the  two  orders  of  seminary  are  united  as 
at  present,  an  impression  is  produced  of  incompleteness  in  what  the 
lower  one  affords ;  and  the  transition  to  the  higher  becomes  so  easy 
in  the  idea,  as  well  as  so  easily  practicable,  that  there  is  scarcely 
to  any  of  the  pupils  a  sense  of  aspiration  in  the  step.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  many  proceed  through  the  whole  curriculum  of  the 
Institution  as  so  constituted^  who  would  otherwise  have  been  satis- 
fied with  its  elementary  portions. 

The  more  advanced  branches  taught  in  the  Institution  &re  the 
clasfflcal  and  the  modern  languages,  and  mathematics. 

Latin  and  Greek. — In  this  department  nearly  one-half  of  the 
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pupils  are  of  the  number  admitted  free^  and  called  '^  parish  boys/* 
The  whole  are  distributed  in  5  classes,*— the  rules  of  the  Institution 
requiring  one  class  to  be  opened  yearly  for  beginneri^.  Two  classes 
meet  each  hour;  but  one  is  taught  under  the  master*s  superintetid^ 
ence,  by  a  monitor  or  assistant  employed  by  the  trustees.  The 
elements  of  both  languages  are  taught  with  great  care,  and  ill 
that  thorough  manner^  by  means  of  frequent  revision.  Which  is 
90  necessary  to  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  them.  !K?en 
the  highest  class  is  not  exempted  from  this  practice  of  recurring 
to  the  earliest  lessons.  It  is  now  occupied  chiefly  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  Ancient  Geography 
and.  Bpman  Antiquities.  Frequent  exercises  are  also  performed 
in  translating  from  the  one  language  to  the  other  alternately. 

In  the  course  of  their  third  year  in  this  department,  the  pupils 
generally  commence  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  in  which  two 
boys  have  been  engaged  for  3  years,  the  rest  for  15  months.  The 
same  anxious  teaching  of  the  rudiments  is  apparent  here  as  in 
the  Latin  classes;  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree.  The  boys 
farthest  advanced  read  the  CEdipus  Tyraraius  at  the  opening. 
They  are  masters  of  Dtinbar's  Larger  Exercises,  and  have  paid 
mwh  attention  to  Prosody. 

Modem  Lan^uaffes. — A  clasis  for  the  French  language  is  opened 
yearly :  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  completed  in  sax  quarters. 
The  aemor  is  now  oceu^ned  with  the  classic  prose  and  dramatic 
authors^  from  which  they  translate  with  facility.  They  ai^  also 
taught  to  converse  in  French  upon  the  subjects  of  their  lessons. 

The  method  of  instruction  here  followed  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  teaching  of  this  branch ;  commencing  With  a  cursory  view 
of  the  simplest  elements  of  the  grammar,  and  at  the  saitae  time 
with  the  translation  of  easy  passages,  such  as  are  presented  in 
Chambaud^s  Fables.  The  translation  is  accomplished  partly  with 
tlie  belief  a  vocabulary,  partly  by  the  direct  teaching  of  the  master; 
and  as  it  extends  to  readings  of  greater  difficulty,  a  corresponding 
aftentimi  is  bestowed  upon  the  etymolo^cal  forms,  and  the  rules 
ot  gramnoar.  The  method  is  a  ^neretism,  in  short,  of  the  two 
o|^site  modes,  one  of  which  dwells  long  upon  the  rudiments  before 
preoeedii^  ftirther,  and  the  other,  witb  very  little  preparation  of 
that  kind,  commences  the  task  of  translating.  The  chief  hazi^ 
of  Ihts  method  is,  that  the  grammar,  soon  or  late  indispensable,  may 
recem  less  attention  than  it  ought,  under  the  experience  that  some 
progress  may  be  made  without  it,  or  with  very  little  of  it ;  but  that 
has  been' here  completely  avoided,  the  accurate  reading  of  tbe 
anthon  nsfbrred  to  proving^  that  the  gramimar  studies  have  not  been 
negleeted.  The  translations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  made 
from  the  one  language  to  the  other  alternately.  All  questioDs 
and  answers  are  given  m  the  French  language. 

The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  Italian  and-German  classes. 

l%o.teaohep  hae  himself  no  mean  acquaintance' witk  several 
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braliohe*  of  the  continental  literature, — an  acoorapliBhtnent  not 
without  its  value  in  his  proTince  as  a  teacher  merely  ofthe  tongues^ 
by  imparting  a  greater  interest  in  bis  lessons,  through  the  variety 
of  the  allusions  and  illustrations  at  his  comitiand.  It  is  always  of 
advantage  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  studies  of  a  school  are  pur- 
suedi  when  the  teaoher  has  in  the  background  a  similar  store  from 
which  to  draw. 

Mathematics,  ftc^-^In  this  department  are  taught  Geometry^ 
Algebra^  and  Geography.  A  class  of  five  boys  who  commenced 
12  months  ago,  have  repeatedly  gone  over  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid,  and  the  simple  properties  of  Conic  Sections.  They  have 
also  mastered  Bidge's  Algebra,  and  solved  a  large  number  of  the 
exercises  contained  In  Bland's  Algebraical  Problems.  The  teacher's 
ambition  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  rapid  progress,  as  to  give  his 
pupils  a  sure  possession  of  the  ground  they  have  gone  over. 
The  kliowledge,  skilly  and  character  whifch  he  displays  in  teadbiing 
place  him  in  toe  first  rank  of  his  profession. 

In  Geography  be  has  not  yet  had  time  or  means  to  develope  the 
whole  course  of  the  instruction  he  intends,  but  Iti  connexion  with 
that  branch  he  delivered  last  session  a  course  of  lectures  of  which 
an  outline  is  given  in  the  Appendix^ 

As  belonging  to  the  higher  division  of  the  seminary,  may  be 
noticed  also  the  classes  for  Drawing  and  Botany. 

2)raictfi^.*^The  practice  in  this  branch  is  with  lead,  chalk, 
and  water  colours  s  the  subjects  are  landscape,  flowers,  fruits  and 
figures;  and  an  equal  attention  is  given  to  machine,  architectural, 
and  engineer  drawing.  The  period  of  study  is  commonly  about  two 
years. 

This  branch  is  plainly  placed  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  for 
a  double  nurpose,  being  given  at  once  as  a  fine  and  as  an  useful 
art,— in  the  one  case,  seeking  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,*— in  the 
other,  to  confer  a  skill  applicable  to  the  delineation,  and  perhaps 
is  conducive  to  the  invention  of  mechanical  constructions.  A  few 
young  girls  preparing  to  act  as  govetnesses  are  under  instruction 
m  this  department,  to  whom  the  study  may  be  supposed  to  be 
purely  of  an  aesthetical  nature.  But  there  is  also  a  class  of  young 
men  qualifying  for  employment  as  gardeners  and  mechanics,  who 
are  taught  botstnical  and  other  drawing  from  examples  and  fi-om 
nature  i  to  them  the  object  is  mainly  if  not  wholly  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  which  may  be  useful  in  their  calling.  In  both  re- 
spects the  branch  is  here  cultivated  with  much  assiduity.  In  either, 
it  surely  forms  a  part  of  education  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  it  generally  receives. 

Sotany.—ZiectuvGS  on  this  science  are  delivered  by  the  gardenei* 
three  hours  weekly  during  the  summer  months^  They  were  com- 
menced six  years  ago  ;  and  each  course  has  been  attended  on 
an  average  by  15  pupils.  '  ?ix  of  the  last  year's  pupils  were  the 
sons  of  poor  narisfaioners^  who  are  occupied,  as  apprentices,  in  the 
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garden,  where  they  acquire,  under  their  skilful  teacher,  a  knowledge 
of  practical  gardening  in  all  its  departments,  *'  from  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the 
tenderest  exotics."  The  rest  are  drawn  from  the  other  classes  of 
the  Institution.  *'  The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  the  terms 
applied  to  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  with  their  various  modifications : 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  and  the  principles  of  Linnsen 
botany,  with  practical  expositions  of  physiological  and  economical 
botany  in  connexion  with  the  above.  The  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  illustrated  by  actual  examples  taken  from  the  garden  and 
fields."* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Institution  affords  a  range  of  instruction 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  its  endowment.  It  has  been  formed 
and  liberally  appointed  at  once  for  elementary  and  for  superior 
education.  Nor  have  the  trustees  spared  to  confer  upon  it  a  pro- 
vision for  some  kinds  of  education  less  frequently  in  request,  having 
attached  to  it  an  infant  school^  and  schools  of  Industry  for  the  pupils 
of  both  sexes, — for  one  section  at  least  of  the  male  pupils,  and  for 
all  the  females.  The  general  education^  at  the  same  time,  holds  in 
due  subordination,  what  is  merely  special,  professional,  or  industrial, 
and  seeks  the  attainment  of  its  object  by  an  accumulation  of  the 
same  means  which  are  commonly  employed  with  the  like  intention 
in  the  common  parish  schools.f 

From  the  parish  schools  it  is  distinguished  by  the  unusual  means 
at  its  command,  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object :  but  the 
advantage  from  this  circumstance  is  great,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  an 
equal  attention  on  the  teacher^s  part  to  all  the  branches  taught ; 
whereas,  under  one  master,  this  is  impracticable, — ^the  elementary 
then  claiming  more  time  and  care  than  the  higher  instruction, 
because  of  its  greater  importance,  and  also  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  pupils  to  whom  it  behoves  to  be  imparted.  But  where  the 
masters  are  as  numerous  as  the  branches  taught,  this  proportionate 
regard  to  different  studies  needs  not  to  be  ob^rved^  and  each  may 
be  cultivated  as  much  as  if  the  school  had  existed  for  it  alone.  It 
may  therefore  be  expected  of  a  seminary  like  this,  that  it  should  be 
as  much  distinguished  by  the  extent  to  which  the  more  advanced 

*  Communication  from  the  lecturer.  The  trustees  have  proposed  to  afford  aa 
opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  gardening  to  pupils  at  the  academv  not 
intending  that  as  their  regular  calling  ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  received  and 
approved  of  the  appended  report  from  the  gardener. 

f  The  union  in  one  seminaij  of  the  two  kinds  of  instruction,  general  and  'profes- 
sional, suggests  to  M.  Saint  Girardin,  the  following  remark : — <*  Pour  prosp^i«r,  1m 
Seoles  usuelles  out  besoin  d'etre  s^partes  des  ^coles  classiques.  Dans  I'union  des 
deux  sortes  d*6coles,  il-y-en  a  toujours  une  de  sacrifi^.  Uii  suel  etablissement  ne 
peut  pas  avoir  deux  huts  k  la  fois.  II  est  dans  la  nature  de  choses  que  les  diiecteurs 
de  I'etablissement  regardent  ceci  comme  le  principal,  cela  comma  raceessoire.  Per- 
Sonne  n'accord  un  soin  e^l  a  deux  choses  en  mime  temps:  il-y-a  toujoun, quoi que 
nous  fsissions,  un  objetqui  nous  plait  et  nous  attire  plus  que  Tautre.*' — Dt  ViMtrwc* 
iion  Intermediare,  It  is  not  incousisteot  with  tlie  truth  of  this  remark,  that  both 
kinds  may  be  embraced  by  one  establishmeut  provided  that  one  doei  not  claiin,  and 
from  its  nature  ought  not  to  claim,  the  tamo  ii\tf ntion  as  the  other* 
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instruction  is  carried,  as  it  is  by  the  abundant  means  which  it  pas- 
sesses  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  this  dii-ection  it  is,  that  the  Directors 
will  naturally  seek  to  advance  it  to  its  proper  eminence. 

Discipline. — ^The  discipline  of  the  Institution  offers  not  much 
occasion  of  remark.  Each  master  has  his  methods  and  arrange- 
ments  suited  to  the  subject  of  his  instructions,  or  suited  to  the  bent 
of  his  own  faculty  as  a  teacher.  Absence  is  noted  ^<  every  hour  when 
a  new  class  enters/'  except  in  the  departments  of  English  and 
Writing ;  and  a  report  on  this  head  is  made  monthly  to  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  well  ordered  that  "  every  one  who  proposes  to  enter  a 
new  class,  must  previously  be  examined  by  the  principal  with  the 
assistance  of  two  masters,  to  ascertain  how  far  he  is  qualified  to  enter 
the  class  proposed.*'  For  encouragement  and  reward,  places  are 
assigned,  as  usual,  in  all  the  classes ;  prizes  also  are  given,  under 
which  denomination  may  be  noticed  the  bursaries  "intended  to 
assist .  poor  scholars  of  promising  genius  ^nd  talents  to  prosecute 
their  studies."  Out  of  school,  no  direct  control  is  exercised  by 
the  masters,  further  than  that  tasks  are  prescribed,  for  whidi  the 
preparation  must  be  made  at  home. 

The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  in  higher  branches  being 
the  children  of  parishioners  engaged  in  handicraft  or  country 
labour,  it  is  a  point  of  interesting  inquiry  how  far  the  instruction 
they  receive  is  likely  to  determine  their  future  occupations.  The 
tendency  is,  no  doubt,  at  once  to  qualify  and  to  incite  to  employments 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  industry.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  general  consequence  than  as  the  main  object 
of  the  instruction  that  has  been  given ;  for  what  is  the  design  of  an 
education  merely  elementary  when  given  to  the  lower  classes,  who 
are  expected  to  remain  in  much  the  same  social  position?  It  is 
their  advantage,  intellectual  and  moral:  the  highest  aim  that 
benevolence  can  propose  in  their  behalf.  And  assuredly  the  more 
advanced  education  referred  to  has  no  inferior  ends  in  view :  if, 
too,  proposes  in  the  first  instance,  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
in  respects  more  essential  than  any  that  consist  in  change  of  place 
or  occupation.  Why,  then,  are  the  results  of  this  latter  description 
sometimes  selected  for  remark  rather  than  those  which  are  first 
in  the  intention  of  all  well-directed  education  ?  It  is  simply  because 
they  are  of  a  nature  which  renders  them  more  obvious  to  view  and 
more  distinctly  appreciable. 

It  is  known  that  the  instruction  which  many  of  the  poorer 
pupils  have  received  at  the  Academy  has  opened  to  them  paths 
of  industry  to  which-  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had  access. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  30  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  educated 
gratis  as  ''parish  boys,"  or  at  the  reduced  rates,  are  reported  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Institution,  as  having  found  their  way  to  the 
occupations  which  are  under  noted.* 

'*'  1  clergyman,  1  apothecaxy,  1  writer,  1  student  in  Divinity,  14  schoolmasters  or 
schoolmistresses,  1  governess,  9  merchants  or  merchants'  clerks,  1  land  surveyor,  1 
gardener  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew. 
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StJGOfisnONS. — I  have  c<ntraiuhicated  to  the  trustees,  at  their 
desiroi  ih  what  respects  and  by  what  means  some  of  the  minor 
arrangements  in  the  institution  seem  to  admit  of  improvement. 
I  would  further  upon  the  same  invitation^  submit  to  their  consider* 
ation  the  following  suggestions, — ^the  tendency  of  which,  for  the 
reason  before  noticed,  is  to  develop,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
hight^r  departments  of  the  seminary. 

1 .  That  the  plan  of  religious  instruction  in  the  class  for  that  branch 
be  extended,  so  as  to  be  more  suited  to  the  advanced  pupils;  and 
in  particular,  to-  embrace  outlines  of  Church  History  and  of  the 
evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion ;  that  all  pupils  in  the  seminary  be 
enjoined  to  attend  in  this  department,  at  such  hour  as  may  afford 
to  eaeh  the  Idsson  best  adapted  to  his  sta^  of  progress;  that  the 
ledsons  iti  English  Reading  be  discontinued  in  this  department,  and 
cdnfined  to  the  otie  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose;  that  the 
branch  of  Civil  History,  or  select  portions  of  it,  be  added  to  thei 
departmeilt  of  B^ligiotls  instruction,  an  addition  which  cannot  be 
thought  unsuitable,  considering  the  taoral  which  all  faistoiy  so  ob- 
viously involves.  It  is  recommended  by  the  practice  of  other 
distinguished  schools  of  this  class. 

Reiligious  instruction  adniitting  so  readily  of  different  degrees,  it 
seeitis  fit  that  it  should  be  exemplified  in  as  high  a  degree,  at  least, 
as  instruction  in  atiy  of  the  othcir  branches.*  And  a^ain,  to  assign 
to  this  sttidy  a  special  department  of  the  Institution  seems  an 
arrangeralent  likely  to  favour  those  sentiments  with  which  every- 
tfaitig  pertaining  to  the  subject  should  be  viewed.f 

2.  That  English  Grandtnar  ifi  all  it  parts,  with  lessons  upon  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  language,  and  exercises  in  cdnoposition* 
be  made  part  of  the  course  in  the  department  for  English  Reading. 

3.  That  Ge<]>graphy,Topomphical  and  Statistical  be  withdrawn 
from  the  department  of  Mathematics  and  assigned  to  that  of 
English  Reading;  the  Physicsll  branch  of  Geography  being 
reserved  to  the  former. 

4.  That  the  m6re  advanced  parts  of  Arithmetic,  with  the  ele- 
ilhents  of  natural  Philosophy,  Land  Surveying  and  Navigation,  be 
attached  to  the  division  of  Mathetnaticd. 

5.  That  before  admission  into  the  English  Reading  class,  the 
|nipil  shall  have  made  a  certain  progress  under  the  infant  teacher ; 
and  the  same  class  of  pupils  who  are  admitted  gratis  to  the  other 
classes  in  the  seminary  be  allowed  to  attend  gratis  also  the 
instructions  of  the  iniant  teacher;  and  that  th6 ''parish**  scholars 
of  the  infant  school  shall,  like  the  ^  parish  "  scholars  6f  the  other 

*  '*  Religion  shonld  be  tao^lit  m  our  great  aeboolt  iq  itf  histoiy,  in  its  evidtncMb 
ia  itf  plainer  doctrines,  and,  if  poiiible»  io  ill  high  snd  mcontroTertisl  •pirit.''-«- 
(Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  Hi.*  p.  149. 

t  The  t«9timon]r  of  a  practical  teacher  on  this  point  may  he  referred  to.  Dadurefa, 
daM  auf  diese  Weiae  der  Religioni  unterricht  von  dem  uhrigeiy  unterricht  onter- 
sehfeden  war,  und  dasi  ihn  immer.'eine  gewisse  FeieiKchkeft  Veglie^t^,  ff6i^atiiiea 
die  Bruder  mih  eine  tiefe  HochachtODe  tor  der  Relifl^on,*— I>iert«rv^  Pae^xaoo^ 
I>eutschlandDr.G.A.F.Sick€l  ^  ^    ^     -¥     «-«-ry 
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classes^  be  Supplied  dt  fhe  expense  of  flie  Institution  with  the  school 
books  which  they  require. 

6.  That  if  the  bursaries  to  one  6t  other  of  the  Universities  were 
increcLsed^  though  otily  to  the  number  which  seems  to  have  been  first 
intended,  the  extension  in  the  plait  of  education  would  give  more 
opportunity  thaii  now  exists  for  a  judicious  apportionment  of  the 
same. 

7.  That  a  portion  of  the  ftind  be  reserved  for  the  better  payment 
of  assistant  teachers,  and  likewise  for  a  provision  to  the  principal 
inasters  in  the  event  of  their  retirement  from  age  or  infirmity. 

8.  That  the  Libraf  y  should  be  aided  by  an  occasional  grant  from 
the  generirl  fund,  and  the  state  of  the  collection  periodically  iti- 
pected  by  the  tfwators. 

9.  That  as  the  seminary  is  not  merely  for  the  parish,  but,  in  a 
manner,  for  the  country  at  larga ;  at  all  events,  as  it  is  so  constituted 
as  to  be  an  olneot  of  general  interest,  it  seems  due  to  its  character, 
as  well  as  likely  to  conduce  to  its  advantage,  that  a  report  of  its 
state  and  progress  should  be  published  annually  and  circulated 
throughout  the  country. 

To  one  important  p^nt  I  w€wild  still  beg  to  advert: — The 
trustees  having,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  and  under  the 
necessity  produced  by  the  large  fund  at  their  disposal,  established 
a  school  different  in  rank  from  what  the  testator  had  contemplated, 
it  is  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  Kirk  Session,  as  appointed 
by  the  deed,  forms  a  trusteeship  ^ell  suited  to  its  superintendence, 
oi^  whether  that  office  would  not  be  more  fitly  discharged  by  a 
Doatd  of  8to|i)ermtendence,  liot  confitied  to  individuals  resident 
in  or  connected  with  the  parish,  but  embracing,  perhaps,  fhe 
lord-lieutenant  and  vice-lieutenant,  the  sheriff  depute  and  the 
convenor  of  the  county,  some  of  the  clerical  members  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds,  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  of  the  University  Professors.  The  trustees,  in  their  anxious 
care  for  the  intetesta  of  the  Institution,  have  felt,  indeed,  that  a 
change  in  this  respect  is  needed :  they  desire  it ;  and  have  been 
con^dering  by  what  means  it  may  be  obtained,  and  what  legal 
sanetion  it  mtty  require.  By  the  deed  of  endowment,  the  fund' 
is  given  and  b^ueathed  to  the  ministers  and  ehurch  of  said  parish 
for  ever,  **  say  to  Xht  minister  ind  church^  officers  for  the  iitti^ 
being,  and  no  other  person  shall  have  power  to  receive  the  annuity 
but  the  aforesaid  otficers  for  the  time  being  6r  their  agent  appointed 
for  the  time  by  th6m.*'  And  accordingly  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
his  Decretsd  Order,  directs  the  fund  to  be  "  by  the  minister  and 
elders  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or  school,"  &c.  In  these 
circumstances  a  change  in  the  administration,  so  considerable  as 
that  suggested^  would  ^uire,  it  k  supposed,  the  sanction  of  Plir- 
liam^nt. 

An  in^tittrtioii  su^k  ^s  tt»is  naturally  suggests  a  consideration  of 
Its  uses^  itf  eotin^e^^^  mlb  Itl^genei^l  ilate  «ui  tendency  of  paro-^ 
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cbial  education  in  Scotland,  wbidi,  during  the  last  20  years,  has 
gradually  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  shifting  its  ground  from 
classical,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  from  mathematical  studies,  and 
settling,  in  a  manner  certainly  not  without  its  compensations,  upon 
others  which  form  the  common  notion  of  a  merely  elementary 
instruction.  The  parish  of  Dollar  presents  a  striking  exception 
to  this  course,  the  different  parts  of  a  liberal  education  are  there 
more  than  ever  accessible  to  and  sought  by  all  classes  of  die 
population.  If  the  same  thing  be  desirable  elsewhere,  it  is 
unquestionably  attainable  by  the  employment  of  similar  means; 
but  if  many  more  seminaries  of  a  high  order  be  indeed  wanted  to 
give  to  education  the  best  direction,  it  may  be  regretted  that  their 
exbtence  should  be  at  all  dependent  on  the  chances  of  private 
benefaction. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Gordon. 

J,  P.  Kay  ShuUlewaHk,  Esq., 
Sfc,        8^c.        fee 
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Ckuses  for  Religimu  iMtructian. 

Junior  C7a««.— Boys  and  Girls,  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  72  in 
number ;  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  a.m.  Class  opens  with  singing  eight  lines 
of  a  Psalm  or  paraphrase,  and  a  short  prayer.  The  pupils  are  then 
made  repeat  two  questions  or  so,  from  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  then  thoroughly  cross-questioned  on  the  same.  The  book  used  is 
Leitch's  Analysis  of  the  above  Catechism ;  this  exercise  occupies  nearly 
half  an  hour.  The  remainder  of  the  hour  is  occupied  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  examination  on  the  passage  selected  for  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  and  deducing  practical  lessons  thereirom.  Conclude  with  the 
"  Benediction." 

Senior  Chus. — ^Boys  and  Girls,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  23  in 
number.  Meets  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  Opens  as  above.  One  question  in 
Gall^s  New  Proof  Catechism.  Scripture  Biography :  book  used.  Sessional 
School  Old  and  New  Testament  Biography.  Reading  Scriptures,  &c. 
as  above,  only  entering  more  minutely  into  the  subject,  according  to  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  class.  This  class  have  in  addition,  a  weekly 
exercise  to  perform,  such  as  the  composing  of  a  prayer  in  Scripture 
language,  the  explanation  of  a  parable,  or  the  writing  of  an  essay  on  some 
suitable  subject.  These  exercises  are  written  at  home,  and  brought  to 
me  on  the  Monday  morning  for  examination  and  correction.  Concludes 
with  the  •*  Benediction." 

Promiscuous  Class. — ^Boys  and  Giris,  from  8  to  16  years  of  age,  not 
attending  any  of  the  classes  at  the  Institution  throughout  the  day,  24  in 
number.  Meets  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  evening :  Catechism  and  Scripture 
-^  as  above.    Opening  and  concluding  in  the  mme  manner. 
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Arrowsmith*8  maps  of  Canaan  and  Palestine  are  used  by  way  ot 
illustration  in  the  above  classes.  The  names  of  the  various  places  they 
meet  within  the  course  of  their  reading  are  carefully  pointed  out  to  them^ 
either  by  myself  or  by  one  of  the  class  selected  for  the  purpose. 

On  Monday,  instead  of  the  exercises  as  above,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  repeat  Psalms,  Paraphrases,  and  portions  of  Scripture,  committed  to 
memory  at  home  during  their  leisure  hours.  This  I  make  a  voluntary 
exercise,  that  is,  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  select  his  or  her  .portion  of 
Scripture^  or  psalm,  and  to  commit  as  much  as  he  or  she  pleases.  By  so 
doing,  I  find  I  get  more  work  done  and  more  cheerfully  performed. 

Attending  junior  class,  boarders 2 

Residents,  who  pay  fees  for  the  other  classes    .     •     32 
Free  scholars      . 38 

72 

Senior  class,  boarders 7 

„      „      residents 10 

„      „      Free  scholars 6 

23 
Evening  class,  residents  and  free  scholars     ...         24 

Attending  religious  classes  Total  119 

D.  Harhowar. 
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Maihemaiical  mid  Geography  Ciastes. 

During  the  course  of  last  session  the  teacher  delivered  lectures  to  the 
senior  class  on  the  following  subjects : — ^The  theory  of  gravitation ;  the 
position  of  our  globe  in  space,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  planets ;  the 
phenomena  of  eclipses ;  theory  of  the  tides ;  progress  of  the  tidal  wave 
marked ;  the  effect  of  the  relative  distribution  of  laud  and  water  as  in  our 
globe ;  cause  of  high  tides  at  particular  places ;  currents  in  the  ocean 
and  inland  seas;  winds,  cause  of;  trade  and  other  periodical  winds; 
their  localities ;  average  atmual  temperature  of  different  countries ;  causes 
which  influence  the  temperature  of  continents ;  several  isothermal  lines 
traced ;  relation  between  elevation  and  temperature  i  height  of  mountairts ; 
the  snow  line  at  particular  elevations  in  aiff^rent  latitudes ;  comparison 
of  temperature  and  snow  line  in  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ; 
poles  of  maximum  cold  ;  coal  beds  of  Scodand,  &c. ;  volcanic  districts 
of  the  globe,  &c. 

JxidBS  LliNDSAT 
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S€^^  submitted  to  the  Trwtee^  of  M  Nob's  School,  regwriing  the 

famuUim  of  an  Industrial  Garden  in  oonneman  toith  $hu$ 
Academy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Dmeteee, 

Formation  of  the  ground. — The  whole  area  appropriated  to  be  encloaed 
by  a  border  of  shrubs,  so  as  partly  to  shut  out  the  ground  ftx>m  general 
view;  The  ground  to  be  laid  out  into  small  square  or  oblong  eompartments, 
as  laid  down  in  the  plan,  containing  two  Scotch  fi^lls  or  upwards  as 
the  trustees  conceive  necessary ;  each  of  these  oompartntents  to  be 
divided  into  two  divisions,  one  for  flowers,  the  other  for  iregelaUes.  The 
flower  space  of  each  compartment  to  be  laid  out  in  fancy  figures,  and 
planted  with  such  flowers  as  the  possessors  for  the  time  being  may  express 
a  desire  to  have,  this  desire  to  be  regulated  aooording  to  the  abiuidance  or 
scarcity  of  the  individual  plants.  The  vegetable  and  fruit  compartments 
to  contain  one  or  more  gooseberry  bushes*  a  currant,  one  or  more 
raspberries,  and  a  few  strawberry  plants ;  the  remaining  space  to  be 
filled  with  a  few  of  each  of  the  vegetables  in  common  cultivation.  On 
an  examination  of  the  plan,  the  trustees  will  petceive  that  the  vegetable 
compartments  of  two  opposite  divisions  rest  on  each  other,  and  the  por- 
tions appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  abut  on  the  gravel-walk 
on  e^ch  side^  thereby  presenting  a  continuous  line  of  flowers  from  the 
one  end  of  the  walk  to  the  other.  The  number  of  compartments  laid 
down  in  {he  plan,  in  the  meantime*  are  18,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
enough  for  a  first  trial. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  be  not  less  than  10  years,  and  the  quali*- 
fication  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  possess  a  garden  to  cultivate. 
One  hour's  recreation  a-day,  Saturdays  excepted,  is  conceived  sufficient ; 
that  hour  to  be  regulated  by  the  trustees,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
oth^r  cliLsses  in  the  aquiemy.  As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  work, 
such  as  spring  digging,  can  be  done  by  the  pupils,  the  middle  or  end  of 
April  will,  perl^aps,  \^  t^e  most  convenient  fgr  ih^i^  entering  op  their 
gardening  labours. 

In  carrying  the  operations  of  this  class  ii^to  execution*  the  pupils  wQl 
be  waited  on  at  the  hou^  appointed,  either  at  the  (M»demy  or  entrance 
of  the  garden,  condupted  to  the  tool-shed,  each  to  tSeVe  his  tools  in  oirder, 
and  proceed  to  the  ground,  thereto  be  regularly  attended  by  thegaxclennr, 
and  instructed  in  the  diflerent  branches,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  hour  the  whole  to  be  marched  back 
to  the  tool-house,  hang  up  their  tools,  and  be  di&aus&ed.  Minor  details 
to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  tnutees,  whether  in  all  cases 
the  fruit  produced  in  different  compartments  may  not  be  claimed  by  the 
cultivators,  and  whether  those  of  the  free  scholars,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  may  not  also  be  allowed  individually  to  appropriate  the  vegetables. 

The  utility  of  such  a  class  is  not  stated,  as  every  intelligent  person 
must  perceive  the  vast  advantages  derivable  from  inducing  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits  among  the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  society." 

John  Westwood. 
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Appendix  IV. 

Seport  on  the  Institution  and  Management  of  the  Garden  appended  to 
the  Dollar  Institution^  8fc. 

The  garden  was  originally  instituted  as  an  appendage  to  the  Academy, 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  public  reoteation,  but  as  a  necessary  means 
of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  prqjectory  in  forming  a  class  of  useful 
and  nojv  fediionable  botanical,  and  horticultural  education ;  as  well  as 
with  the  charitaj^k  intifcntion  of  employing  youl;)^  and  aged  persons,  who 
otherwise  would  have  found  dij£culty  in  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

When  the  ground  was  feued.  Hay,  a  garden  architect,  was  employed  to 
make  out  plans  for  the  garden  in  conformity  with  the  above  views.  The 
experimental,  horticultural^  and  fruit  department,  and  part  of  the  bo- 
tanical ground  was  laid  out  according  to  the  plan,  but  the  space  set  apart 
for  the  principal  botanical  arrangements  still  lies  unappropriated.  The 
whole  of  the  operations  in  the  garden  and  grounds  are  superintended 
by  a  head  gardener,  who  also  teaches  a  class  of  theoretical  and  practical 
botany  an  hour  tl^ree  days  a-week  during  the  mondis  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  pari  of  August.  The  whole  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
garden  is  executed  by  six  boys,  children  of  poor  psnsnts,  who  are  taken 
in  to  learn  the  profession  of  gardeners,  and  are  taught  practical  gardening 
in  all  its  departments,  from  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  to  the 
propagation  and  culture  of  the  tenderest  exotics,  at  the  same  time  attend- 
ing the  botanical  class  during  the  summer  monthsi  an4.  otbef  evening 
classes  throughout  the  year. 

When  first  employed,  these  young  men  are  generally  about  the  age 
of  fourteen — serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  for  four  years— are  still  kept 
in  enapbyment  until  a  situation  can  be  procured,  and  when  about  to 
leave,  are  furnished  with  the  «um  of  5l.  from  the  fund^  of  the  In- 
stitution—if their  behaviour  ha«  been  approved  pf— for  a9&i9ting  in  ^ 
outfit  on  their  going  into  the  world.  Wi^  few  exceptions,  the  youpg 
men  taught  here  have  been  successful;  manv  of  whom  hold  highly 
respectable  situations  as  gentlemens'  g^aideners,  independent  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  their  parents  during  the  time  of  their  employment  in  the  garden. 
During  the  last  six  years,  eight  young  men  have  left  the  garden,  two  of 
whom  became  teachers,  one  died,  and  the  other  five  are  in  the  fairest  way 
po9sible  of  rising  to  respectability.  In  addition  to  the  i^bove,  four  old 
men  are  employed  in  a  charitable  way  to  do  the  necessary  common 
labour  of  the  ground^* 

The  botanical  class  has  existed  for  the  last  six  years.  Tb^  text-book 
for  the  theoretical  part  has  been  Rennie's  Alphabet  of  Botany. 

During  the  first  year  the  number  of  pupils  attending  this  class  was 
limited,  but  yearly  increased  until  1843,  when  the  attendance  might  be 
called  numerous.  This  year,  1844,  the  number  decreased,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  paucity  of  grown-up  pupils  attending  the  Academy, 
and  partly  from  the  increased  number  of  classes  which  was  thought  ne- 
cessary they  should  attend,  and  which  they  perhaps  considered  of  more 
importance.  The  average  number  of  pupils  might  be  sai4  tq  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty. 

John  Wcstwood. 
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Schools  in  Scotland. 


AIRDRIE. 


g^  Committee  of  Coandl  on  Bdncfttion, 

Sir,  CooncU  Office,  Whitehall,  Febroaiy  4, 1846. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  papers  relating  to  a  cor- 
respondence which  has  occurred  relative  to  an  application  for  aid 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  towards  the  erection  of  a  school  in 
Airdrie,  which  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  Grace  desires  that  you  should,  as  early  as  convenient,  visit 
Airdrie,  and  there  communicate  with  the  parties  to  this  correspond- 
ence, so  as  to  enable  you  to  report  thereon  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  order  that  their  Lordships  may  be  enabled 
to  determine  whether  they  can  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  appli- 
cants upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Ihave,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  P*  Kat  Shuttleworth. 

John  Gordon,  Esq., 
Her  Majesty^ s  Inspector  of  Schools. 


RbV.  Sir,  February  21, 1846. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Report  of  Mr.  John  Gordon,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  on  the  condition  of  the  town  of  Airdrie, 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  respecting  your 
application  for  aid  to  provide  a  new  school  for  that  town,  his  Grace 
desires  me  to  inquire  what  proportion  in  number  of  the  scholars 
who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  proposed  new  school  will  be  the 
children  of  parents  supported  by  manual  labour,  and  what  fees  those 
children  will  be  required  to  pay. 

If  the  children  of  other  classes  attend  the  school,  his  Grace  will, 
as  a  condition  of  any  grant  which  may  be  made  towards  the  building, 
require  that  the  number  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  may  claim 
admission,  and  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  demanded  from  them,  shall 
be  setded  inthe  trust-deed. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  SHUTTLEwaRTH. 

Rev.  M.  3f  Gavin, 
Airdrie. 
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Sir,  March  31,  1846. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  recaipt  of  your  letter 
dated  27th  instant. 

If  the  distinct  provision  he  inserted  in  the  trust-deed  of  the  Airdrie 
school,  that  the  school  fees  shall  not,  at  any  future  time,  be  so  raised 
as  to  exclude  any  children  of  parents  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
manual  labour,  so  lon^  as  not  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  scholars 
are  children  of  this  class,  their  Lordships  will  allow  the  appli- 
cation to  proceed ;  and  if  you  are  able  to  inform  me  that  this  pro- 
posal is  satisfactory  to  the  promoters  of  the  school,  the  proper 
documents  shall  be  sent  to  you  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your 
application. 


I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth. 


M.  M^  Gavin,  Esq., 
Airdrie. 


Sir,  Edinburgh,  February,  18,  1846. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  now  to  communicate  the  information 
I  received,  on  making  those  personal  inquiries  which  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  directed,  in  reference  to  the  application 
which  has  been  made  for  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  towards 
the  erection  of  a  school  in  Airdrie. 

The  parties  with  whom  I  conferred  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gavin, 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Congregation  in  Airdrie,  who  con- 
ducts the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  applicants;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stewart,  minister  of  the  quoad  sacra  West  Church  of  Airdrie, 
and,  at  this  time,  the  only  minister  of  the  Established  Church  in 
the  parish;  *  James  Kidd,  Esq.,  banker;  John  Robertson,  Esq., 
surgeon,  and  John  Mackersy,  Esq.,  town-clerk  of  Airdrie. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  at  present  about 
15,000.  The  means  of  education  which  it  possesses  consist,  it  is 
said,  ofno  more  than  seven  or  eight  schools ;  all  of  them  unendowed ; 
all  of  them  held,  not  in  houses  erected  or  bearing  any  extemal  sign 
of  being  appropriated  for  such  purposes,  but  generally  in  rooms 
which,  at  first,  formed  part  of  common  dwelling-houses.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  building  of  two  stories  was  raised  expressly  for  a  sub- 
scription school ;  but  the  situation  was  ill  chosen ;  and  that  mischance 
soon  led  to  its  conversion  to  the  uses  of  an  iron-foundry.  The  best 
accommodation  which  any  school  at  presentenjoys  in  Airdrie  consists 
of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  churches,  separated  by  a  temporary 
partition.  The  school  which  receives  the  children  of  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  population,  and  which,  for  that  i-eason,  is 

*  The  lately  presented  ministers  of  the  paiish  chulrch  and  the  quoad  sacra  East 
Church  of  Aiidrie  weie  not  yet  inducted. 
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called  the  "  Select  School,"  meets  in  a  "  room  so  small  as  to  be 
inconveniently  crowded  with  36  pupils.  It  is  22  feet  long,  1 8 
broad,  and  7  high ;  the  roof  not  quite  impervious  to  rain."*  Those 
circumstances  afford  a  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  very  unusual  want 
of  suitable  school  accommodation  in  this  large  town. 

It  is  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  case  would  be  aggravated 
not  a  little,  if  it  were  seen  what  amount  of  instruction  these  seven 
or  eight  schools  are  fitted  to  afford ;  and  what  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  place  actually  jesort  to  them.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parish,  I  was  not  enabled  to  extend  my  inquiries, 
with  much  exactness,  to  either  of  these  points;  but  some  particulars 
bearing  upon  them  were  communicated  by  the  respectable  individuals 
referred  to.  The  attendance  at  all  the  seven  or  eight  schools,  it  is 
said,  does  probably  not  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
population,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  and  demands 
of  their  most  common  occupation.  At  10  years  of  age,  beys  com- 
mence to  work  in  the  coal-pits  or  iron-mines  ;  and  the  habit  that 
prevailed  amongst  them,  in  respect  to  school  attendance,  is  observed 
to  spread,  by  the  mere  force  of  custom  or  the  contagion  of  example, 
to  children  of  the  other  sex,  among  whom  the  same  causes  of  so 
limited  a  period  of  attendance  do  not  exist.  Add  to  this^  that  females, 
though  excluded  from  the  pits,  still  find  employment  in  connexion 
with  them  above  ground,  enough  to  carry  them  much  away  from 
their  families  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  from  the  school  when 
they  are  young.  And  again,  it  was  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  humble 
nature  of  the  existing  schools,  that  not  one  of  their  masters  was 
known  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  (the  clergy  excepted) 
by  name,  character,  or  appearance ;  and  that  the  better  classes  of 
the  people,  feeling  strongly  the  want  of  any  adequate  meims  of 
education  in  the  town^  are  much  in  the  custom  of  sending  their 
children  to  academies  at  a  distance,  such  as  those  at  Bathgate, 
Peebles,  Lanark,  or  Hawick.  In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said,  tbatQ 
is  not  in  Scotland  another  town  which,  in  proportion  to  its  population^ 
is  nearly  so  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  education. 

My  Lords,  however,  in  their  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant,  reqiiire  to  be  assured  not  only  that  the  proposed  sdbio<d 
accommodation  is  really  wanted,  but  also  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  obtained  without  the  aid  which  is  requested  from  the  fund  al 
their  disposal.  On  this  point,  the  following  facts  are  submitted  to 
consideration  :— 

One-half  of  the  population  of  Airdrie  is  occupied  in  the  rich  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity;  the  rest  in  the  trades,  handicrafts* 
merchandize,  and  professions  required  for  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
community.  For  some  tin^e  past,  the  iron-miners  have  enjoyed  a 
very  high  rate  of  wages,  ranging  from  3*.  to  7s.  and  averaging  5#. 
6d.  per  day.     This  is  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  necessities 

*  See  diary  for  week  ending  I4ih  Febrnarj,  1846. 
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aud  the  usual  comfoFta  of  families  iu  their  condition ;  the  remainder 
forms  a  temptation  to  intemperanee^  and  very  commonly  is  abused 
to  that  purpose.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  this  part  of  the 
population  of  Aiidrie  as  singularly  dissolute,  disorderly,  and  licen- 
tious. A  police  court  established  in  the  town  finds  daily  occupation ; 
and  convicts,  at  an  average^  in  20  cases  per  week,  for  riot,  assault, 
or  other  misdemeanours  incident  to  a  state  which  so  unhappily  con- 
joins ignorance^  obscurity,  and  every  opportunity  of  vice,  with  what 
may,  in  their  condition^  be  termed  affluence.  The  penalties  imposed 
in  such  eases  yielded  to  the  burgh  last  year  a  revenue  of  304/. 
It  will  not  be  expected  of  this  class  of  people  that  they  should 
concern  thems^ves  much  abo>it  the  education  of  their  children ; 
their  own  situation  suggests  no  care  of  this  kind ;  and  they  have 
too  little  intercourse  with  others  in  different  circumstances  to  derive 
from  them  any  better  sentiment  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
the  high  price  of  Ix^s'  labour  in  the  mines  is  a  lure  to  the  neglect 
of  their  instruction  ;  and  the  ill  lesson  is  taught,  by  something  like 
experience,  that  education  is  little  if  at  all  wanted  to  secure  ail  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  which  is  desired. 

It  is,  assuredly,  not  by  this  part  of  the  population  that  any  efforts 
will  be  made  to  improve  the  means  of  education  in  Airdrie.  The 
more  respectable  classes  are  aware  of  this  ;  and  at  a  public  meeting., 
held  in  July  last,  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands. 

They  are  aware,  also,  that  the  town-council  having  no  other  re- 
venue at  command  than  what  arises  from  the  source  before  referred 
to,  are  unable  to  establish  and  uphold  a  school,  which,  being  under 
their  patronage,  ought  to  take  its  place  as  the  principal  school  in 
the  burgh. 

They  propose,  therefore,  to  erect  and  endow,  by  subscription,  such 
a  school  as,  in  other  circumsianees,  might  have  been  erected  and 
endowed  at  the  expense  of  the  burgh.  This  school  will  probably 
consist  of  two  or  three  distinct  departments,  under  the  charge  of  as 
many  masters-— one  of  then*  a  teacher  of  the  proper  branches  of 
female  education ;  and  it  will  be  open  to  children  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  all  the  different  religious  denommations  in  the  town. 

In  any  circumstances,  the  children  here,  like  those  of  most  other 
places,  would  probably  have  been  admitted  without  inference  to 
their  rehgious  denominations;  but  the  rule  becomes  the  more  ne- 
cessary where  much  division  prevails  in  the  matter  of  religious 
opinion.  In  Airdrie  there  are  no  less  than  10  distinct  religiou3 
parties,' — two  congregations  of  the  Established  Church, — three  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  one  of  each  of  the  United  Secession,  Roman 
Catholic,  Baptist,  Independent,  Relief,  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
Congregational  Union,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian.  The  adherents 
of  the  Free  Church  are  here,  it  may  be  observed,  greatly  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Establishment,  but  less  numerous  than 
the  aggregate   amount  of  those  of  the   other  Dissenting  bodies  • 
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while  about  two-thirds,  it  is  reckoned,  of  all  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  are  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

The  school  being  thus  intended  for  the  children  of  all  ranks  and 
denominations,  it  is  expected  that  the  undertaking  will  be  en- 
couraged by  a  pretty  general  subscription,  at  least,  among  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
United  Secession. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  school  will  not  be  placed  in  any 
special  connexion  with  the  Established  Church;  but  merely  under 
a  superintending  committee,  the  members  of  which  will  consist  of 
all  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  50/. 

This  committee  has  been  already  appointed,  and  has  prepared 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  school,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  proposed  regulations  is,  that 
*'  such  candidates  only  as  hold  and  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, shall  be  eligible  as  teachers,  irrespective  of  tlie  peculiar 
denominations  to  which  they  belong  f  and  that  the  candidate  is  not 
required  to  subscribe  the  formula,  obliging  him,  in  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Security,  to  '^  submit  to  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.'*  It  is  expected  that  a  very  general  support 
will  be  conciliated  to  the  undertaking  not  more  by  its  design  in 
seeking  the  advantage  of  all  classes  than  by  the  constitution  of 
the  school,  as  evinced  in  the  particulars  here  mentioned. 

My  Lords  may  still  desire  to  know  whether  there  be  any  risk 
of  failure  to  the  proposed  school  from  want  of  due  support,  after 
it  may  have  been  established  with  the  aid  which  is  now  sought. 
On  this  point,  it  may  be  enough  to  remark,  that  the  school  will  be. 
patronized  by  a  committee  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  place ;  that,  under  their  care,  a  large  resort  may  be  expected ; 
and  if  so,  that  the  people  are  able  to  pay  a  rate  of  wages,  school 
wages,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  considerable ;  that,  with  the 
extension  of  the  coal  and  iron  works,  1  he  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  further,  that  a  large  subscription,  amounting  to 
1000/.,  has  been  already  made  by  R.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Airdrie 
House ;  800/.,  if  not  the  whole  amount,  of  which  the  committee 
propose  to  reserve  as  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution ; 
a  copy  of  that  gentleman^s  letter  intimating  this  liberal  gift  is 
appended. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq,,  John  Gordon. 

§^c,  ^-c.  8fc, 
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The  parties  hereto  subscribing,  considering  the  great  advantages 
which  eyeiy  town  in  Scotland  having  well"-condncted  schools 
established  therein  is  known  to  enjoy,  have  resolved  to  form  them- 
selves, and  hereby  form  themselves,  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  contributing  or  otherwise  raisiiig  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  school  within  the  town  of  Airdrie,  and  for  providing  an 
endowment  to  ensure  efficient  teachers,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  conduct  thereof: — 

I.  The  object  of  the  institution  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Airdrie  in  all  the  branches  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  education. 

II.  For  this  purpose  a  suitable  number  of  teachers,  of  approved  quali- 
fications, shall  be  appointed  by  the  directors. 

III.  The  directors  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  of  fixing  the  nature, 
amount,  and  mode  of  settling  the  salary,  fee^:,  and  emoluments  of  the 
various  teachers ;  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  any  or  all  of 
the  teachers,  it  being  specially  provided  and  declared  that  the  teachers 
so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  directors  only ; 
and,  generally,  the  directors  shall  have  the  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  institution,  to  the  effect  of  promoting  its  efficiency,  and 
securing  the  observance  of  this  constitution. 

IV.  Such  candidates  only  as  hold  and  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Ck)nfes8ion  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
shall  be  eligible  as  teachers,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  denomination 
to  which  they  may  belong ;  but  teachers  renouncing  or  ceasing  to  maintain 
these  doctrines  shall  cease  to  hold  any  office  in  connexion  with  said  school, 
and  ipso  facto  be  dismissed. 

V.  That  every  subscriber  to  the  extent  of  50/.  shall  be  ipso  facto  a 
director,  and  shall  have  one  vote  in  the  election  of  teachers, 

VI.  That  in  all  matters  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  any  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  those  subscribers  who  may  be  absent  shall 
have  right  to  vote  by  another  subscriber  holding  written  proxies  to  the 
extent  of  50/. ;  but  no  subscriber  shall  hold  more  than  three  proxies  for 
the  purpose  either  of  voting  on  matters  affecting  the  general  interests  of 
the  institution,  or  of  choosing  directors ;  in  other  words,  no  subscriber 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  collect  together  more  than  150/.  of  valuation 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  any  meeting,  ordinary  or  special ;  and  no  in- 
dividual subscriber  shall,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
be  entitled  to  exercise  more  than  six  votes  on  his  own  account. 

VII.  That  any  number  of  subscribers,  whose  contributions  shall  collect- 
ively amount  to  50/.,  shall  have  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  them  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  vote  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  individual  director,  it  being  understood  that  no 
person  shall  have  a  vote  in  such  appointment  whose  contribution  does  not 
amount  to  2/.,  but  that  each  and  every  contribution  of  21.  shall  count 
in  making  up  the  50/.  required  to  constitute  the  right  of  voting  as  a 
director. 

VIII.  That  the  feu  charter  or  disposition,  and  all  title  deeds  or  other 
securities  of  and  concerning  the  propeity  of  the  said  school,  shall  be 
taken  to  and  in  name  of  Robert  Spreul  Crawford  Aitcheson  Alexander, 
Esq.,  of  Airdrie  House,  and  the  directors  for  the  time,  and  the  survivors 
and  survivor  of  them,   and  the  heir  of  the  last  survivor  as  trustees 
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or  trustee,  for  beboof  of  the  said  school^  and  subject  to  tbe  cbutrol  of 
the  directors  for  the  time,  and  to  any  other  person  or  persons  Whom  they 
may  from  time  to  time  assume)  "which  they  are  heil&by  Empowered  to 
do,  a  majority  of  the  said  original  and  assumed  trustees  for  the  time 
being  surviving  and  resident  in  Scotland,  being  cdways  a  quorum  for 
executing  the  purposes  of  the  trust ;  declaring  that  the  number  of  trustees 
is  at  no  time  to  be  less  than  three,  ahd  that  the  surviving  trustees,  when 
reduced  to  that  number,  shall  be  boUnd  to  assume  such  new  trustees, 
selected  from  amcmg  the  directors  for  the  time,  as  to  make  up  the  original 
number  of  trustees. 

This  is  the  draft  constitution  referred  to  in  the  minute  of  public  meeting, 
held  of  tliis  date. 

Airdrie,  3rd  July^  1845.  Walter  Rankin,  Chairmain*, 


At  Airdrie^  and  within  the  Town  Hall,  therO)  on  Thursday,  the 
3rd  day  of  July,  1845,  at  six  o'clock  p.m., 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Airdrie,  called  by  the  Pro- 
vost, in  terms  of  a  requisition,  to  deliberate  as  to  measures  for  tbe 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  public  school  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, — 

Provost  Rankin  was  unanimously  appointied  chairman  bf  Ihfe  meeting. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  present  meeting  had  been  called  to  take 
into  consideration  and  adopt  the  requisite  measures  for  erecting  a  public 
school  in  Airdrie,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  town  and  ndgh- 
bourhood. 

Mn   KiDD  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following  letlets  fhmi  Mr. 

Alexander,  of  Airdrie  House  :^*- 

Dear  Sir,  Airdrie  House,  April  25,  1845. 

I  Ri^cLOSB  a  letter  to  those  gentlemen  Who  havte  taken  an  interest  in 
endeayouring  to  establish  a  school  in  Airdrie^  which  I  hope  yx>u  will 
excuse  me  for  not  sending  earlier,  as  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  before 
leaving  this. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

R.  S.  C.  AitxrttfisoN  Alexander. 
James  Kiddy  Bsq,^  Banker^  Airdrie, 


GentLEMEK,  Aihirie  House,  April  ^5,  1845. 

As  1  stated  to  you,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  should  ba  prevented 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  establishing 
an  efficient  school  at  Airdrie,  since  I  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  tlie 
success  of  that  plan.  I  now  state  to  you  in  writing  the  ofi*er  I  made  yes- 
terday, when  you  were  here,  that  is,  "  Should  the  inhabitants  of  Airdrie 
be  inclined  to  support  the  undertaking,  so  that  one  might  hope  for  its 
success,  I  will  with  the  greatest  willingness  give  lOUK)/.  towiurda  the 
funds  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  to  be  applied  either  to  the  purpose 
of  building  or  endowing  the  school,  as  may  be  necessary."  i  hope  by 
your  eKertions  that  a  like  sum,  or  even  more,  may  be  collected ;  and  if 
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in  «ddkHm  a  grml  couM  be  obtained  from  Government,  there  aeema  not 
the  lea$t  doubt  but  that  our  endeavours  wili  be  successful. 

I  had  intended  to  give  a  sum  to  be  applied  to  building  only,  under  the 
supposition  that  sufficient  funds  might  be  collected  for  an  endowment 
of  80/.  or  100/. ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  leave 
that  to  be  settled  afterwards,  I  have  done  so. 

I  have  been  looking  about  to  find  a  place  suitable  as  a  site  for  the 
school,  and  have  seen  none  so  eligible  as  one  of  those  feus  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  road  from  Mrs.  Mack's  house,  either  Watson's,  or  Mrs. 
Maek's,  or  you  might,  perhaps,  get  a  piece  of  ground  from  Mr.  Waddell ; 
the  piece  of  ground  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kidd,  near  Stanley,  I  think  too  far 
out  of  the  town. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

R.  S.  C.  AiTCHEsoN  Alexander. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
lor  this  very  liberal  expression  of  his  interest  in  the  proposed  undef>- 
taking.  . 

Provost  Rankin  to  be  convener*  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
report  to  another  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  to  be  held  within  the  Town 
Hall,  Airdrie,  on  Monday,  the  4th  August  next,  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  M 'Gavin  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kidd  for  the  assistance 
afforded  by  him  in  preparing  the  constitution,  and  otherwise  promoting 
this  undertaking ;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kidd  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Prevoet  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair,  which  Mr.  Henry  seconded,  and  the  meeting  unanimously 
agnaed  to. 

The  meeting  directed  that  this  minute  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  constitutioo. 

In  testimony  whereof  this  minute  is  signed  in  presence,  and  by  the 
autliority,  of  the  meeting. 

Walter  Rankin,  Chairman. 


MIDDLEBIE* 


SiK,  Edinburgh,  June  27,  1845. 

The  schoolnaaster  at  Middlebie  having  represented  to  the 
Committee  .qI  CouncU  tke  in»ufl5.ciency  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  his  school,  and  the  ''great  advantag,e  that  would  be 
conferred  by  the  grant  from  th^eir  Eordships  of  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  building  of  a  house  more  suitable,"  I  have,  in 
accordance  with  their  Lordships'  request,  ''  visited  the  school  and 
inquired  into  the  representations  made  respecting  it." 

The  school-house  stands  beside  the  parish  church,  in  the  small 
village  of  Middlebie.  Its  situation  is  inconvenient  to  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  parish,  Tlie  attendance  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  did  not:  exceed  40,  but.at.certain  seasons  of  th^  year  it 
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amounts  to  80  or  90.  The  school-house  is  not  of  saflScient  ditii<»- 
sions  to  afford  the  required  accommodation,  its  length  being  no 
more  than  33  feet,  breadth  13,  and  height  7.  The  disadvantages 
to  a  school  from  its  confinement  to  a  space  so  inadequate  reach 
to  what  might  be  supposed  to  depend  wholly  on  the  talent  of  the 
master ;  they  affect  the  character  of  his  teaching,  some  of  the  best 
methods  of  his  art  being  there  impracticable.  Fart  of  the  area  is 
occupied  by  a  stove,  placed  in  the  centre,  which  has  become  neces- 
sary instead  of  two  fire-places  that  do  not  vent.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  when  occupied,  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to  the 
liveliness  which  forms  the  aptest  mood  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  also,  from 
that  cause  as  well  as  from  dampness  in  the  situation,  injurious  to 
health.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  heritors,  of  late,  to 
improve  the  ventilation, but  without  success.  Colds,  and  consequent 
absence  from  the  school,  are  si  ill  frequent  among  the  pupils. 
From  the  smallness  of  the  windows,  the  apartment  is  imperfectly 
lighted ;  it  is  also  ill  furnished  with  forms  and  writing-tables.  On 
the  whole,  the  complaint  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  appears  to  be  well  founded. 

A  dwelling-house  was  erected  four  years  ago  for  the  teacher,  at 
an  expense  to  the  heritors  of  90Z.  It  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a 
closet,  and  to  this  there  is  attached  a  garden  one-quarter  of  a  Scotch 
acre  in  extent.  With  both  of  these  provisions  the  teacher  is  sa- 
tisfied, and  has  reason  to  be  so. 

The  school  is  parochial ;  that  is,  it  is  constituted  and  endowed 
nnder  the  Act  43  Geo.  111.,  sec.  54.  By  the  eighth  section  of  that 
Act  the  heritors  are  required  to  **  provide  a  commodious  bouse  for 
a  school."  Commodious  the  house  in  question  cannot  possibly  be 
considered.  Why,  then,  is  the  application  for  the  remedy  not 
addressed  to  the  heritoi-s  exclusively  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the 
school  at  Middlebie  is  not  the  only  parochial  school  in  the  parish ; 
another  has  been  established  at  Waterbeck,  two  miles  distant,  and 
the  salary  divided  equally  betwixt  the  teachers  ;  having  been  aug- 
mented to  the  amount  required  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  heritors  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  provide  any 
part  of  the  accommodations  to  either. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  extend  my  inquiry 
to  the  school  at  Waterbeck. 

On  the  roll  of  attendance  at  this  school  there  are  at  present 
45  pupils,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  village  of  Waterbeck,  which 
contains  a  population  of  about  20  families^  the  greater  part 
engaged  in  country  labour  and  in  the  handicraft  and  small  trade 
which  the  locality  requires.  The  dimensions  of  the  school-house 
are  24  feet  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  8  in  height.  It  was  built  by 
private  subscription,  in  the  year  1812,  and  was  at  that  time  made 
over  to  the  heritors,  on  condition  of  their  augmenting  and  dividing 
the  salary  in  the  manner  already  referred  to.  The  school-house 
was  then  attached^  and  has  since  been  continued  to  the  seminary. 
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as  a  free  gift  from  the  heritors.  It  is  not  very  well  suited  to  its 
purpose.  If  two  or  thr«^  feet  were  added  to  the  height  of  the 
walls,  and  the  windows  enlarged,  the  defects  would  be  removed 
which  are  now  felt  in  respect  of  light  and  ventilation.  An  earthen, 
uneven  floor  adds  to  the  discomfort.  Some  parts  of  the  furniture 
require  to  be  renewed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  inconveniences  are 
less  than  those  of  the  tenenoent  at  Middlebie,  and  more  easily 
admit  of  remedy.  In  this  instance,  neither  dwelling-house  nor 
garden  have  been  provided  for  the  master. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  a  parish  which  has  two  or  more 
parochial  schools,  the  terms  of  the  Act  Geo.  III.,  cap.  3,  sec.  54, 
requiring  accommodations,  are  as  follows  : — ''  In  respect  that  the 
heritors  of  such  parishes  are  to  pay  a  higher  salary,  they  are  hereby 
exempted  from  the  obligation  of  providing  school-houses,  dwelling- 
houses,  and  gardens  for  the  teacho^s,  among  whom  the  salary  is 
to  be  divided  in  the  manner  aforesaid."  (Sec.  11.)  Previously, 
however,  the  Act  of  1696  had  provided,  from  the  same  source^  a 
certain  amount  of  salary,  and  a  commodious  school-house,  for  the 
endowment  of  one  school  in  each  parish ;  and  the  later  enactment 
leaves  the  earlier  provisions  imaltered,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
expressly  revoked.  In  these  circumstances,  it  remains  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  original  school,  erected  prior  to  the  Act  of 
Geo.  III.,  be  not  in  all  cases  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  commo- 
dious school-house  from  the  heritors. 

The  point  came  incidentally  under  the  consideration  of  the 
second  division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  case  of  the  Heritors 
and  Magistrates  of  Annan  tj.  Herbertson,  21st  Feb.,  1837.  On 
that  occasion  two  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that,  upon  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  Acts,  a  commodious  school-house  might  still 
be  legally  claimed  for  the  original  parish  school.'*' 

Now,  the  original  parish  school  of  Middlebie  is  the  one  which 
has  been  here  first  mentioned ;  the  one  which,  according  to  the 
custom  in  fixing  the  seat  of  a  parish  school,  has  been  stationed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church.  The  master  of  this  school 
performs  the  duties  of  session  clerk,  an  ofiSce  which  is  usually  con* 
ferred  upon  the  principal  parish  schoolmaster. 

*  **  It  would  require  the  most  express  words  to  exclude  the  right  to  accommodations 
to  every  parochial  schoolmaster.  But  sec.  1 1  is  ambiguous,  usiofi;  the  word  teachers, 
sot  usefl  in  any  other  part  of  the  Act.  In  constructing  it,  we  are  bound  to  keep  ia 
view  the  whole  Act,  and  the  object  of  it ;  and  doing  so,  and  putting  a  common-sense 
and  rational  construction  upon  it,  I  have  not  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is.*' 
*'  The  exemption  extends  to  the  providing  of  school-houses,  which  it  is  admitted 
the  respondent  is  entitled  to  under  the  Act  1696.  Now,  does  not  this  give 
ground  for  holding  that  it  only  applies  to  the  additional  teachers,  and  that  tht 
heritors  are  only  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  as  to  the  individuals  who  are  to  ge 
small  shares  of  the  salary  ?  *  Teacher^  alone  is  a  general  expression,  and  on  a  fair 
construction,  we  are  to  apply  it  only  to  the  additional  teachers,  and  not  tu  the 
parochial  school maHter." — Lord  Justice  Clerk  Boyle  in  causa  Heritors  and  Magis- 
trates of  Annan  v.  Herbertson,     Dunlop,  Bell,  ana  Murray's  Reports* 
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It  19  not  unusual  for  heritons  to  provide  much  more  liberaUjr 
for  the  parish  schools  than  the  Act  requires  or  is  eiippoeed  to 
require.  There  is  an  example  of  this  in  the  parish  of  Middlebie^ 
and  at  the  station  in  question,  where  the  new  dwelling-house  and 
garden  were  lately  granted,  it  is  believed,  while  the  heritors  were 
under  the  impression  that  these  advantages  were  not  due  in  terms 
of  the  statute*  This  seems  to  evince  that  they  have  only  to  be 
made  aware  of  what  the  interests  of  the  parish  so  plainly  require  ia 
reference  to  the  school-house,  and  of  the  opinions  that  are  held 
upon  the  duty  of  heritors  in  these  respects,  as  interpreted  from  the 
terms  of  the  statute. 

Agaiui  though  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  with  confidence  in 
such  a  matter^  it  would  seem  that,  upon  another  ground,  the  heri- 
tors may  ponsider  it  their  duty  in  law  to  continue  to  uphold  a  house 
for  the  school  at  Middlebie.  In  the  case  referred  to  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Annani  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  circumstances^  "  the 
justices  had  not  exceeded  their  powers  under  the  Schoolmasters' 
Act  in  granting  the  accommodations  of  school-house,  &c.,  to  the 
Bucoessor  of  the  original  parochial  schoolmaster,  notwithstanding 
the  provision  in  sec.  1 1  that  in  such  case  the  heritors  are  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  providing  school  houses,  &c.»for  the  teachers 
among  whom  the  salary  is  to  be  divided  in  the  manner  aforesaid." 
The  determining  oireunastance  appears  to  have  been  that  a  school- 
house  and  adjoining  ground  had  been  provided  ^^  before  the  reso- 
lution of  the  heritors  to  divide  the  salary  was  taken."  But  the  same 
thing  occurs  jn  regard  to  the  school  ^l  Middlebie,  for  which  a 
house  had  been  provided  long  before  the  division  of  the  salary  isk 
1812;:  and  surely,  if .  thetre  be  an  obligation  to  continue  that 
nccommodation,  it  is  not  of  so  imperfect  a  nature  as  to  leave  it 
optional  whether  the  house  should  be  sufficient  for  its  purposes  or 
not.  Not  to  speak  of  greater  faults,  the  improved  methods  of 
instruction  render  it  much  more  ^'  incommodious ''  now  than  it  was 
ifi  former  times- 
It  nmy  be  hoped  that  the  heritors,  with  the  same  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  seminary  which  they  have  shown  in  other  in- 
stances, will  be  induced  to  ei\ect  a  new  house  for  the  school  at 
Middlebie. 

The  one  at  Waterbe(^  has  not  exactly  the  same  claims  to  their 
attention ;  it  is  not  in  the  same  degree  frequented,  and  not  so  ill 
accommodated.  A  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  building  which 
it  occupies  at  present  is  all  that  seems  requisite. 

One  common  efiect  of  the  insufficiency  of  school  acoommodadon 
may  be  noticed.  Through  out  the  country,  education  has  no 
greater  hindrance  than  what  it  meets  with  in  tne  indifference  shown 
to  it  by  many  parents  in  the  humbler  classes^  when  even  sehotds 
are  at  their  hand  and  admission  free.  How  &r  this  takes  place 
at  Middlebie  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement^  which 


^ ^ 
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givH  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  by  the  tninifeter  and  teachers 
of  the  pariA:— * 

NiuAlyer  of  the  young  t)f  school  «ige  in  th*  nftighboiiThood 
of  the  schools  at  Middlehie,  Waterheck,  and  Eaglesfield 
(another  school  in  thfc  parish),  who  do  not  attend  any 
ficliool  more  than  ux  robnths  in  the  year  .  167 

Number  of  the  same  in  the  neighbourhoods  mentioned 
who  do  not  attend  any  school  for  any  period  throughout 
the  year 38 

This  in-  a  population  of  2100.  It  is  true  the  neglect  has  causes 
of  another  kind ;  but  it  is  not  encouraged  by  any  appearance  in 
Ihe  provided  means  of  education,  which  may  possibly  suggest  that 
by  others  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  interest  of  Am  greatesl;  value. 
Oq  the  other  h«nd>  with  any  marked  improvement  of  school  accom- 
modation^  it  baa  been  very  commonly  found  that  school  attendance 
it  increased. 

The  dbject  of  my  visit  does  not  mak«  it  necessary  to  say  much 
of  the  manner  in  which  thto  sdiools  are  conducted.  Both  teachers 
(but  chiefly  the  one  at  IVfiddlebie)  are  under  great  disadvantages 
from  the  short  and  irregular  attendance  of  many  of  the  pupils,  still 
more  from  the  scarcity  of  school  books^  and  the  umsiuitabbneBs  of 
some  of  tiiofte  which  hare  obtained  a  footing  in  the  school,  and 
which  it  it  difficult  to  dislodge.  Maps  and  some  other  requisites 
are  wholly  Wanting  in  the  principal  school.  These  thiugts  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  any  estimate  of  the  teacher's  meritB>  and  mine 
is  by  no  meaas  unfavourable ;  but  they  materially  afiect  the  ralue 
of  tne  schools. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  taught  in  each,  with  the  number  of 
the  pupils  respectively  receiving  them,  are  as  follows : — 


MiddleWe. 

Waterbeck. 

MiddbWe. 

WAi»rbMlb 

Reading  ...   40 

26 

Arithmetic  • 

.   14 

7 

Writing    ...  30 

16 

Mathematics 

.     0 

0 

English  Grammar  15 

5 

Latin     . 

,     1 

0 

Geogt-aphy     •     .     3 

5 

I  hate  die  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  P.  Kay  Skutthworth,  Esq.^  John  Gordon,. 

Sec,  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education^ 
Sfc.  Sec  ^c. 


Sir,  DeeMnbct  16,  1644. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lordd  of,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  and 
reconamendation  annexed  to  it,  which  have  been  addressed  to 
their  Lordships  respecting  the  Middlebte  School;  and  I  am  to 
request  that,  when  you  can  find  a  convenient  opportunity^  without 
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interference  with  your  other  engagements,  you  will  visit  the  school, 
and  inquire  into  the  representations  made  respecting  it ;  and  that 
you  will  make  the  result  of  your  investigation  the  subject  of  a 
special  report. 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlkworth, 

John  Gordon,  Esq. 

P.S.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  answer. 


SlH,  December  16, 1844. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  I3th  instant. 

Presuming  that  the  school-house  is  unhealthy  in  situation  and 
insuflScient  in  size,  my  Lords  conceive  that  how  successful  soever 
the  heritors  may  be  in  resisting  any  legal  proceedings  for  the 
erection  of  a  more  sufficient  and  suitable  school-house,  it  is  clear 
that  the  obligation  which  the  statute  entails  upon  them  can  only  be 
evaded  by  a  narrow  interpretation,  of  its  terms,  shutting  out  all 
the  cogency  of  its  very  evident  intention,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
paramount  moral  obligation  to  provide  means  of  education  less 
notoriously  inadequate  and  undesirable  than  those  in  Middlebie  are 
reported  to  be. 

With  this  impression,  my  Lords  have  transmitted  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  requesting  him,  whenever  he  has  a  conveniei:t 
opportunity,  without  interference  with  his  usual  duties,  to  inquire 
personally  into  your  representations,  and  to  report  thereon. 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shottleworth, 

Mr.  C.  Borthmck, 

Middlebie^  Ecclefechan. 


Rev.  Sib,  July  12, 1845. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lords  of  tb^  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  report  from 
Mr.  Gordon,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  bearing  date 
the  27th  ultimo,  relating  to  the  school  at  Middlebie. 

Under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  this  Report,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  effi:>rts  in  the  cause^  my  Lords  cannot 
grant  any  aid  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house ;  but 
their  Lordships  advise  that  Mr.  Gordon's  reports  be  laid  before 
the  heritors  of  Middlebie,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  sugges- 
tions contained  therein  be  adopted  by  them. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  Harry  Chester. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Nimsafiy 

The  Manse,  Middlebie,  JEcclefechan,  N,B. 
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PILRIG. 

g[K  Edinburgh,  June  23.  1845. 

A0REEA.BLY  to  the  request  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  current,  I  have 
inquired  regarding  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  application 
which  has  been  made  for  a  grant  to  the  school  at  Pilrig. 

The  new  building  for  this  school  stands  in  St.  James-street, 
and  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  situation  is  open,  and  well 
chosen  for  the  convenience  of  access.  In  the  immediate  neigh-' 
bourhood  there  is  an  abundant  population,  great  pari  of  which  is 
in  humble  circumslances.  The  place  is  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  throng  of  the  City ;  but  there  is  no  other  school  close  at 
hand,  none  specially  set  down  for  the  district  in  question,  none  which 
can  be  considered  to  render  this  unnecessary. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  school^  properly  appointed  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  higher  elementary  branches,  is  much  wanted  in  this 
locality. 

In  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  same  school,  for 
which  the  new  accommodation  is  designed,  has  existed  here  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  was  deemed  so  needful,  that  the  kirk  session 
of  the  parish  granted  from  their  funds  a  salary  to  the  master  of  15/. 
per  annum. 

I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  school  requires  other  accommoda- 
tion than  what  it  has  hitherto  possessed.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  new  erection,  it  has  occupied  part  of  a  tenement 
built  for  other  purposes,  and  not  such,  in  any  respect,  as  befits  the 
only  school  of  the  district. 

Having  referred  to  the  grant  of  salary  by  the  West  Church 
Session,  1  may  add  that  this  commenced  with  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  spring,  1841,  and  terminated  with  the  secession  from  the 
church  which  took  place  in  1843.  The  occasion  of  its  discon- 
tinuance, however,  was  not  that  the  school  was  considered  to  have 
become  less  necessary  than  before,  or  that  the  session  were  less 
willing  or  less  able  to  assist  in  upholding  a  school  in  that  quarter ; 
it  was,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  committee  in  the  direction 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  had  seceded  from  the  church  ; 
and  that  these  parties  did  not  consent  to  allow  to  the  session  of  the 
West  Church  that  degree  of  superintendence  which  it  was  conceived 
a  kirk  session  ought  to  possess  over  any  school  aided  by  its  funds. 

It  is  observed  in  the  applicants*  letter  of  the  15th  May  last, 
hat  throughout  the  ^^  district  which  tlie  school  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate there  is  no  parochial  school."  This  is  true;  and,  moreover, 
though  the  parish  is  wholly  landward,  and  so  entitled  by  law 
to  the  benefit  of  a  parochial  school,  it  has  not  had  within  its  whole 
extent,  embracing  a  population  of  nearly  72,000,  a  school  of  that 
description  during  the  last  70  years.     An  essential  part  of  its  paro- 
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chial  economy  is  still  wanting,  therefore,  to  this  parish,  the  second, 
in  point  of  population,  in  Scotland,  and  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 

The  number  of  parishes  similarly  situate,  which  have  remained 
till  a  late  date  without  parochial  schools,  appears  to  indicate  that 
soma  uncertainty  has  prevailed  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
in  regard  to  them. 

But  further ;  while  the  fact  is  noticed  that  a  parochial  sehool  haa 
here  been  so  long  wanting,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  in  view 
that  large  allowances  have  been  yearly  made  by  the  heritors  for 
the  education  of  poor  children  at  the  various  schools  of  the  parish, 
amounting,  on  an  average  of  the  last  10  years,  to  61/.  per  annum ; 
and  that  they  provide  also  for  the  education  of  pauper  children,  to 
the  number  at  present  of  135,  in  the  charity  workhouse,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  60/.  In  these  ways  they  have  expended  more  upon 
education  in  the  parish  than  would  have  been  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  pariah  school,  and  they  think  it  has  been  expended 
in  a  manner  more  suitable  and  more  advantageous  in  the  circum^ 
stances. 

Ihave,  4c., 

(Signed)  John  Gordon. 

J,  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth^  Esq,, 

Sec,  Privy  Council  Committee  07i  Education, 

^C.  Sg'Cn  ^c. 


SiR^  JuuQ,  26, 184A. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  having  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  sdiool  at  Klrig  not  in  connexion  with  the  EstabUshed 
Church  of  Scotland,  are  satisfied  that  the  proposed  school  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  district, 
otherwise  destitute  of  means  of  instruction,  without  interfering  with 
the  prosperity  of  schools  founded  on  the  parochial  system  of  Scotland, 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  kirk  sessions  and  Presbytery. 

My  Lords,  therefore,  direct  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  usual 
preliminary  letter  and  documents  to  enable  you  \o  prosecute  your 
application  for  aid,  in  order  that,  if  your  case  be  in  conformity 
with  their  Lordships*  regulations  in  other  respects,  you  may  receive 
the  usual  rate  of  aid. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  KAr  Shuttlbwoth. 

S.  Baffimr,  Esq., 
Edinburgh. 
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Correspondence  and  Report  on  the  Carlaverock  Mortification, 

Sir,  7th  AprU,  1845. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  Comtnittee  of  Council  on  Education 
the  application  made  to  you  by  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  authorizing  and  directing  you  to  make  certain  inquiries 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  a  mortification  left 
to  the  parish  of  Carlaverock,  and  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
schools  aided  by  the  funds  arising  therefrom. 

I  am  to  approve  of  your  proceeding  as  soon  as  may  be  conve- 
nient to  make  this  inquiry,  and  to  direct  you  to  report  to  my  Lords 
the  results  of  your  investigations,  in  order  that  they  may  be  com- 
municated fVom  this  Office  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

But  I  am  also  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  are  referred  the  petitions 
for  an  increase  of  the  stipends  of  parochial  schoolmasters  in  Scot-< 
land,  to  summon  you  to  give  evidence  on  this  subject  before  that 
Committee  about  Wednesday  the  16th  inst.  or  earlier. 

You  are  therefore  to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  obey  this 
summons,  which  you  will  probably  receive  by  this  post. 

I.  have,  &c., 
J,  Gordany  Esq.,         (Signed)        J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 


gm  Edinburgh,  Korember  12,  1845. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  as  requested  in  your 
letter  of  the  7th  April  last,  the  Report  which  I  have  drawn  up  in 
terms  of  the  Remit  from  the  Court  of  Session,  upon  Dr.  Hutton*s 
Mortification  to  the  parish  of  Carlaverock. 

The  agents  who  have  communicated  with  me  in  this  matter  are 
Messrs.  Shepperd  and  Grant,  W.  S.,  Albany-street,  to  whom  the 
Report  may  oe  transmitted. 

I  have,  &c., 
J,  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq,,  John  Gordon. 

Sfc.         Sfc.         ^e. 
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REPORT.* 

Agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  Court  in  the  prefixed  interlocutor,  I  visited  the  parish  of 
Carlaverock ;  and  having  made  the  inquiries  directed  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  and  the  operation  of  the  Hutton 
bequest,  I  now  humbly  beg  to  report  the  result;  and  also  to  pro- 
pose, for  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  such  an  appropriation  of 
the  fund  of  the  bequest  as  appears  likely  to  be  attended  with  most 
advantage  to  the  parish,  in  the  several  ways  in  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  testator  to  be  employed. 

Principle  of  the  proposed  Scheme  of  Appropriation^ 

In  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  amount  which,  in 
terms  of  the  will,  seems  fairly  assignable  to  purposes  of  education  ; 
that  being  apparently  the  object  which  was  first  and  mainly  in  the 
view  of  the  testator,  and  for  which  he  provided  most  largely  and 
explicitly,  on  the  amount  so  to  be  assigned  will  depend  the  nature 
of  any  improvements  which  it  may  be  proper  to  recommend  in  the 
educational  economy  of  the  parish. 

On  this  point  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  suggest  the  following* 
remarks : — 

1st.  That  the  bequest  may  be  considered  as  limited  in  its  several 

*  The  Report,  as  subsequently  amended,  and  presented  to  the  Court,  here 
fellows:— 

Dr.  John  Hutfoii,  First  Fhysiciiin  to  their  Majesties  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
3'ear  1 708,  bequeathed  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  parish  of  Carlaverock,  and 
to  tlwir  suceessors  in  office,  the  sum  of  900/.,  directing  them  to  apply  the  produce  of 
the  same,  pai-tly  in  adding  to  the  means  of  education  in  the  parish,  and  partly  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  poor.  He  afterwards  bequeathed  a  further  sum  of  100/.  a«  *^ane 
necessary  expense  for  the  said  900/.*'  The  deed  of  ^\it  having  directed  the  amount 
to  be  <*  secured  upon  a  real  and  hetitable  right  for  th«  annual  rent,"  the  ministers 
lind  elders  forming  the  kirk  session  of  the  parish,  in  1717,  purchased  the  lands  of 
Barcloy,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkudbright,  at  the  price  of  1125/.,  paying  down  the 
eum  of  1000/.,  and  leaving  the  balance  a  burthen  on  the  land,  which  was  subsequently 
discharged  by  the  lesser  legacies,  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  rental  of  the 
€state  thus  purchased  now  exceeds  500/.  per  annum. 

So  fortunate,  indeed,  was  this  investment  that  the  tiwtees  were  very  early  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  distribution  of  a  fund  greater  than  had  been 
originally  bequeathed,  and  the  occasion  for  their  so  acting  gradually  increased.  At 
length,  in  1841,  a  process  of  declarator  was  brou^ht  before  the  Court  of  Session  by 
the  minister  against  the  elders  of  the  parish,  alleging  that  <<  dissatisfaction  had  l)ecn 
expressed  by  parties  interested  in  the  management  end  administration  of  the  bequest,** 
and  that  doubts  had  been  su^^gested  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
trustees,  in  reference  to  the  income,  insofar  as  it  exceeded  the  It- gal  interest  nf  the 
amount  bequeathed  ;  and  concluding  that  the  pursuer  '*  should  be  authorized  to  lod^e 
a  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  funds,  which  scheme,  if  approved  by  the  Court, 
should  regulate  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  under  the  morlification.*' 

With  the  permission  of  the  Cotirt^  a  scheme  of  appropriation  was  lodged  accord- 
ingly by  the  minister,  and  a  similar  scheme  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish. 

Objections  to  both  were  given  in  on  the  part  of  the  elders ;  and  thereupon  their 
Lordships,  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  cause,  pronounced  interlocutor, 
requesting  me  to  visit  the  parish  of  Carlaverock,  to  make  personal  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  state  of  education  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  therein,  and  to  re^iort 
the  result. 
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provisions  to  the  two  objects  of  education  and  the  "  help"  of  the 
poor.  To  the  firat  object  belongs  in  terms,  the  salaries  to  school- 
masters and  the  bursaries  to  boys  at  school ;  and  under  the  same 
head^  it  is  conceived^  may  be  reckoned  the  allowance  to  the 
"  prentice  boy/*  if  not  simply  for  the  general  reason  that  appren- 
ticeship is  still  but  a  part  or  mode  of  education,  for  this  reason 
besides,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  so  considered  by  the  testator, 
who  has  directed  that  the  aprentice  shall  be  one  of  those  boys 
who  had  enjoyed  a  yearly  allowance  while  at  school ;  and  that, 
besides  that  yearly  allowance,  *'  he  shall  have  bestowed  on  him  a 
provision,"  &c.,  when  so  bound  and  put  out  a-prentice,  as  if  there 
was  no  essential  change  of  purpose  to  suggest  any  change  of  the 
indiridual  on  whom  the  prolonged  benefit  was  to  be  conferred. 
Nor  is  that  view  of  the  matter  at  all  singular  while  it  happens  so 
often  that  benefactions  for  education  are  applied  to  aid  at  iheir 
apprenticeship  the  same  pupils  who  had  profited  by  them,  while  at 
school. 

It  is  provided,  indeed, ''  that  the  kirk  and  manse  be  kept  in 
decent  repair/'  but  as  no  relief  in  that  particular  is  intended  to  the 
heritors^  it  is  supposed  that  the  obligations  of  the  fund  on  this 
account  are  so  inconsiderable  as  to  render  any  special  provision  for 
them  unnecessary. 

2nd.  It  is  further  observable  that,  for  each  of  the  purposes  which 
are  here  considered  as  pui-poses  of  education,  there  is  bequeathed 
a  specific  sum,  or  rather  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  specified 
amount,  while  for  the  poor  the  bequest  is  merely  residuary ;  nor 
does  it  embrace  the  residue  entirely  and  absolutely,  for  only  so 
much  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  in  this  direction  as  the  *' minister 
and  elders  shall  from  time  to  time  in  their  conscience  think  fit 
and  necessary."  It  will  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  certain  ulterior 
objects  were  in  the  view  of  the  testator  to  which  a  portion  even  of 
the  residue  might  still  be  devoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

May  it  not  be  assumed  then  that  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
mortification  retain  precisely  the  same  proportional  amount  of 
interest  in  the  estate  which  was  at  first  assigned  to  them  respectively, 
and  that  the  testator  would  most  probably  have  directed  accord- 
ingly in  the  circumstances  under  which  his  gift  now  comes  to  be 
administered?  If  so,  the  specific  apportionments  for  education 
contained  in  the  will  may  so  far  guide  the  appropriation  at  the 
present  time. 

They  were  as  follows : — 

£.  *.  d. 
Salary  of  the  principal  schoolmaster .  .,  .  10  0  0 
Salaries  of  two  other  schoolmasters  ...       3    U    0 

Four  bursaries 12  18    0 

Allowance  to  apprentice  (say)     .     •      •     •       5    0    0 

£30  18    0 

II.  2  B 
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^t  t\xe  t^p&e  when  its  bequest  was  made,  i^  value  di4  nqt  exceed 
54/*  pier  4pnum.*  So  that  fpore  than  one-half  qf  its  aniQi)pt  appe^^rs 
to  liavQ  beon  spfcially  destined  to  edycs^tion.  Extending  the  same 
prppprtio^^o  t\\p  pre^nt  rental,  after  the  deduction  proppsed  in  \he 
sequel  of  a  sum  for  the  expenses  of  management  and  rep?^ir^  it 
ijYQuld  seem  that,  fpf  education  in  tjie  parish,  there  fnay  he  fairly 
claimed  froni  fhe  funds  c|.  siim  of  not  les^  than  246/.  per  annum, 
and  this  merely  Jn  acpordance  witb  the  specific  dii'^c^iop?  of  \\\f 
will  hefe  nofiped. 

Jt  is  ^vippos^d,  however,  that  a  still  larger  P^^^  pf  the  estate  paay 
be  fairly  assigned  to  the  purpose  in  question  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case^  and  more  especially  tt^e  following  : — 

\,  The  t^ft^tor.  Dr.  Hutton^  seems  to  have  contemplated  that 
the  residue  might  npt  always  be  exhai^sted  in  *'  helping  and 
relieving"  the  poor :  for  the  deed  provides  that  the  -^  remainder 
pr  ^uperplus  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  suoi,  for  augnienting 
in  time  the  number  of  boys,  or  for  buying  of  Bibles  with  othef  pious 
and  religious  hooks." 

2.  Various  sun^s  were  mortified  hy  different  individuals,  at 
different  times,  for  {he  benefit  of  the  parish.  One  of  these.  Provost 
Eflgar's,  amounting  to  401,  was  employed  in  paying  o^part  of  Jlae 
price  of  the  estate  which  had  been  left  a  burthen  op  the  property; 
the  othef  sijnis,  amoqnling  to  270/.,  are  supposef)  tq  |iave  been 
e^pend^d  njainly  in  (|ie  imprpvenient  of  the  estate.  Th^  dates 
of  ^1^  but  one  of  these  mprtifipatipns  are  unceftain.  All  of  thpin  \t 
is  ascertained  were  prior  to  the  ye^^r  1 783,  aj;  >yhich  time  thp  fental 
did  npt  exceed  180/.  It  is  obviously  necessary  ^haf,  as  far  as  prap- 
ticable,  the  purposes  to  wbjch  these  s^p^s  were  severally  destined 
shajl  be  kept  JQ  view  in  any  schepne  of  appropriation.  Be  it  observed 
then,  th^t  the  interest  of  |.he  40/.  dop^-tion  was  dirfcted,  or  is 
understpo4  tp  have  been  directed^  to  be  distributed  in  charity  to 
the  parish ;  while  the  other  donations,  amounting  to  270/.,  were 
destined  wholly  to  education- 

It  js  true  that  one  of  these  supis  was  enciploy^  in  unhui'th^n^^g 
the  pstate — the  others  in  imprpving  it.  But  this  diflference  in  the 
mode  ol*  expenditure  does  not  appear  to  ahef  the  respective  values 
of  these  bequests,  as  they  fal}  to  be  considered  in  the  general 
schenae  of  appropriation ;  in  other  words,  tjie  pbjects  to  which  J;hese 
sums  were  severally  destined  seem  equally  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  produce  of  the  estate,  in  proportion  to  their  amount  ref  pectively.f 

«  £900  4  6  per  cent.;  this  being  the  amount  of  the  bequest  at  the  time  when 
these  special  provisions  were  made. 

f  If  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying  these  bequests  were  very  stridly  con- 
sidered, (t  mi^hi  perhaps  be  thought  to  wai-rant  the  assignment  of  a  yrreater  proportional 
value  to' the  sutas  which  were  profitably  employed  in  improving  the  estate  than  to 
the  sum  ^X{i^nde4  in  partly  redeeming  a  wadset,  which  could  at  an]r  time  fa«  redeemed 
on  payment  of  the  price  for  which  it  was  granted.  But  in  all  the  circumstances  it  it 
perhaps  unx^ecessary  to  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  minor  bequests  by  the  mere 
accident  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  severally  applied. 
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3.  At  the  date  of  the  bequest,  the  poor  thrpughout  Scotland  were 
relieved  from  funds  obtained  from  church  collections,  or  from  casual 
benefactions.  *'  On  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  resources  of  the  kirk 
sessions  were  considered  as  sufficient,  and  continued  to  be  so  at 
least  as  late  as  1755."*  Occasional  deficiencies  in  the  voluntary 
contributions  were  not  then  supplied  by  assessment ;  but  had  that 
practice  been  common  at  the  time,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  private  bequests  for  the  "  help  ^.nd  relief"  pf  the  poor  would 
not  J^ave  been  so  readily  suggested  to  tHe  ininds  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals ;  at  i^ast,  they  wou|^  pqi  have  been  so  d^vise4  asj  i/i  qr^y 
degree  to  supersede  a  sufe  and  sufficient  rf sourpe  already  e^^isting. 
This  cpnsideratiofi  is  suggested  in  the  present  case^  upt  ^^  r^n^fring 
it  probable  th^t  if  ^s§e3smepts  bad  then  prevailedl  E|r-  fjutton  would 
have  made  no  bequest  for  thp  popr,  but  only  as  it  may  possibly  be 
allowed  to  influence  t|ie  trustees  to  sonie  extei^t  in  the  exercise  qf  the 
discretion  wluch  h?|s  been  given  to  thepa  in  regard  tp  the  amoqnt 
to  \ie  applied  to  the  *'belp  ancj  relief"  of  thp  poor. 

On  jnese  grounds  it  is  supposed  that  a  further  sum^  pf  30^.  per 
annum  may  p^  fairly  appropriated  to  edijcation. 

Assuming  then  th^t  a  part  of  the  fund,  amounting  to  276Z, 
per  annum,  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  iq  question,  though  not 
more  than  IQO/.  per  annupti  is  so  ^pp}ied  at  pr^seutj,  I  proqeed  to 
potipe  the  present  state  pf  education  in  t)ip  p^"?^  >  ^b4  to  suggest 
in  what  respects  and  ^y  what  pieans  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

If,  in  the  scheme  to  be  submitted,  the  several  aUo\Y^es  assigned 
by  the  testator  to  the  te^cj}e^-^,  bursars,  g.nd  apprentice,  be  not  g|) 
augmented  in  the  sarpe  proportion  ;  nay,  jf  other  naeans  besic|ef 
j;hos^  whicji  the  testator  h^4  spepified  be  proposed  for  the  better 
prpn:ip(;ipn  pf  pdqcatiqn  in  tjfe  parish,  it  is  understood  that  changes; 
of  that  description  may  be  competently  n^ade^  if  deemed  exppdieiit 
by  tbp  trust^ees  apd  sar^ctioned  ^y  the  Cpurt.  For  l^r,  !]^sseil, 
the  Jjarristgr  in  pb?incery,  wl^pse  opinion  waj  obt^iped  in  thi3 
case,  pbservps  that  tjie  "  proportions  in  whipli  the  srasjller  incpme 
was  originally  distributed  need  not  be  observed,  where  it  is  ex- 
pedient th^t  they  should  be  departed  froni ;"  apd  that  "if  t^e  mqans 
permit,  new  objects  of  bounty  may  be  introdpced  of  a  natu^i^ 
analogous  to  those  which  are  specifted  in  the  deed." 

Means  of  Education  in  the  Parish. 

In  considering  how  far  the  ipeaps  of  education  havp  been  suitably 
provided  for  any  district,  i^  is  necessary  to  have  iq  yiew  the  p^^r-. 
ticular  circpm^tanceg  apd  epjploypients  of  tji^  populatiop;  fpr  tf> 
these  every  well-forme^  schepnp  of  educatipp,  in  sppae  4^g?ee, 
behoves  to  have  reference. 

Thp  parish  of  Carlaverppk  j§  about  6  mil|^^  in  l^jQigt|^  s^W^npt  nqprci 

*  Sir  H.  MopcriefTs  «*  Life  of  Dr.  Exskine." 

•     '  ■     '  2b2 
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than  2  in  breadth.     It  contains  about  40  different  possessions  or 
farms,  varying  in  value  as  follows : — 

Yielding  rents  of  lets  than  £12  per  anna       •     4  farms 
Betwixt  £50  and  £100        „  •     .     .     8     „ 

„     £100  and  £200        ,.  ...  20     „ 

Upwards  of  £200  ,,  .     .     .     6     ,, 

Of  four  Heritors  only  one  is  resident  in  the  parish.  Agriculture 
^ves  employment,  more  or  less,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  amounts  to  1297.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
embracing  four-fifths  of  the  whole  parish,  there  are  142  cottacres, 
occupied  by  rather  more  than  the  same  number  of  families, 
which  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  wages  of  farm  labour, 
and  on  the  produce  of  a  small  plot  of  garden-ground  which 
is  generally  attached  to  their  cottages.  White-fishing  in  the 
Solway  is  a  further  source  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  many, 
who  partly  consume  the  produce  and  partly  carry  it  to  market. 
A  considerable  number  of  families  of  seamen  and  ship-carpenters 
reside  in  the  village  of  Glencaple,  where  thei*e  is  the  quay  that  forms 
or  is  subsidiary  to  the  port  of  Dumfries.  In  this  and  the  other 
villages  there  are  retail  dealers  and  small  tradesmen,  as  many  as 
are  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  parish.  The  occupations, 
in  short,  are  not  marked  by  any  great  diversity  nor  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  any  great  inequalities.  Three  schools  have  been 
established  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  education. 

The  principal  or  parochial  school  is  placed  near  the  centre ;  the 
others  towards  the  extremities  of  the  parish.  Each  accommodates 
one  or  more  villages  in  its  neighbourhood ;  in  which  villages  all 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population  is  collected.  None 
of  these  schools  is  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  another — a 
circumstance  which  goes  far  to  resolve  one  point  of  the  inquiry, 
since  it  is  plain  from  this  that  no  additional  schools  are  wanted  at 
any  other  stations  in  the  parish,  one  or  other  of  the  three  which  it 
now  possesses  being  of  easy  and  convenient  access  to  every  part  of 
the  population. 

The  attendance  at  the  parochial  or  Bankend  school  in  the  course 
of  the  year  amounts  to  about  185;  atHighmains  to  66;  at  Black* 
shaws  to  20.  Total  attendance  at  the  three  schools,  271.  This 
is  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population,  and  might  be 
noticed  as  giving  a  higher  proportion  for  school  attendance  in  this 
parish  than  is  common  throughout  Scotland,  were  it  not  that  a  few, 
amounting  to  18  or  20  of  the  pupils  at  Bankend,  belong  to  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  Ruthwell,  Mousewald,  and  Torthorwald. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  enumerations  express  the  amount 
of  the  pupils  who  have  been  enrolled  throughout  the  year,  for  what- 
ever length  of  time  their  attendance  may  have  been,  and  that 
absence  from  school  is  frequent  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  is 
occasioned  by  much  the  same  causes ;  in  particular  by  the  imperfect 
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estimate  which  many  parents  have  formed  both  of  the  duty  and  tho 
advantages  of  education,  insomuch  that  they  are  induced  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  school  whenever  they  can  be  employed 
in  any  little  service  at  home  or  in  the  fields.  The  case  stands 
thus : — 

The  number  of  pupils  who  do  not  attend  more  than  six 

months  in  the  year  at  the  Bankend  school  is    ...  40 

At  the  Glencaple  school '     .     ,  4 

At  the  Blackshaws  school  •     • 2 

46 

It  is  the  more  proper  to  notice  these  facts^  as  the  evil  which  they 
imply  is  not  wholly  beyond  remedy^  and  that,  to  some  extent,  by 
means  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  this  bequest.  When 
schools  have  been  provided  with  ample  accommodation^  with  able 
masters,  and  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  school  requisites,  the  reward 
is  not  simply  in  the  better  instruction  which  they  afford,  but  in 
the  better  sense  of  its  value  which  in  some  manner  they  diffuse, 
and  the  resort  becomes  more  numerous,  longer  and  more  constant 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  same  result  might  certainly 
be  expected  for  the  schools  in  question,  if  their  condition  were  im- 
proved in  those  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  which  they  shall 
appear  to  be  defective. 

The  subjects  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  several  schools,  and 
the  number  of  the  pupils  receiving  them  respectively  at  the  time 
referred  to,  are  presented  in  the  following  Table : — 


Enfflbh 
lUMliuK. 

WriUoR. 

Arith- 

Geo. 
graphy. 

Mmbe. 
matici. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Bankead      .     . 
Highniains .     • 
Blackshawi.     . 

115 
60 
10 

70 
30 

4 

75 

26 

3 

25 
0 
0 

19 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

It  appears  from  this,  that  all  parts  of  the  parish  have  not  the 
same  advantages  in  point  of  education ;  the  High  mains  and  Black- 
shaws districts  being  much  less  favoured  in  this  respect  than  the 
Bankend.  The  difference  is  countenanced  indeed,  and  even  de- 
termined, by  the  Hutton  bequest,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
Bankend  over  the  other  stations*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  other  bequests  were  directed  exclusively  to 
Blackshaws ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  intel- 
lectual wants  are  pretty  much  the  same  throughout  the  parish. 

In  the  Highmains  and  Blackshaws  schools  the  instruction  is  of 
the  most  elementary  description,  consisting  of  English  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  religion,  with  the  addition, 
in  the  first-mentioned  school,  of  some  lessons  in  the  elements  of 
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navigkHoti.  It  is  possible  that  tlifefee  btanchSs  iiiav  b^  feo  laiib^Hl  so 
as  to  produce  very  little  instruction,  aiid  less  bf  whfelt  is  r^iiUy  edU- 
catibh,  and  so  as  to  ihipart  no  sort  df  bowier  or  kttbwledge  wKich 
is  Capable  of  being  ever  employed  to  any  mstniier  of  use.  Hb^ 
far  and  with  what  success  these  branches  have  been  taught  iti 
the  schools  referred  to,  may  be  judged  from  the  foUowihg  par- 
ticulars noted  on  the  spot.  "  Though  the  pupil,  durihg  the  whole 
period  of  his  attendance  here,-  probably  fi'orii  his  fifth  or  sixth  to  his 
eleventh  or'  twelfth  year,  is  occupied  dkily  ih  learning  to  read,  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  many  instances  he  ever  attains  to  the  power 
of  reading  with  common  accuracy.  This  defect  was  apparent  in  the 
oldest  pupils  at  Highmains^  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  in  some  degree 
to  the  habit;  ii^hxch  is  there  freely  allowed,  of  ginn^  t(5  English 
words  the  cdrresponding  Sdbtch  pfbiiuiiciatlon.  Ptjpils  of  12 
yedrs  bfa^e  errinthespellVngcircbiliiiion  words;  two-thirds  Bf  their 
number  finish  their  studies  in  arithihetic  unacquainted  with  the  rule 
of  Sirhple  Proportion.  Of  their  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  more  favourably.  Liet  this  siiffibe  :  hot 
one  pupil  could  be  found  able  to  repeat  correctly  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  very  few  the  Lord'fe  l^rayer."  These  statements  apply 
to  the  school,  which  is  oii  the  \Vhole.  the  better  cbnducted  as  it  is 
the  belter  frequented  of  the  two.  The  Blackshaws  school.  However, 
it  should  be  added,  has  beeri  taiight  since  the  death  of  the  late 
incumbeni,  12  months  ago,  by  a  master  holding  an  inierlih  appdiht«- 
meiit,  and  Was,  therefore,  seen  to  disadvantage. 

Things  ai-e  managed  very  differeiitly  at  Ba.nkehd.  The  serhiHary 
there  being  parochial,  has  attached  to  it  ari  endowment  from  the 
heritors^  as  well  as  from  the  bequest ;  and  this  double  encourage- 
ment is  the  occasion  of  conspicious  advantages  to  the  parish.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  secured  an  able  and  faithful  master ;  a!id, 
again,  it  honours  the  cause  of  education  in  a  manner  that  renders 
this  seminary  at  once  an  object  of  greater  interest  ii)  tlie  parish, 
and  a  place  of  greater  resort  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Let  some  distinguished  family  give  its  countenance  to  a  school  by 
frequent  visits,  or  by  any  other  tokens  of  its  disinterested  favour ;  let 
a  society  take  a  school  under  its  protection,  and  lend  it  all  necessary 
support,  always  it  is  observed  that  education  becomes  a  maher  6f 
much  livelier  concern  than  usual  in  the  localities  where  such  schools 
exist,  and  the  Same  result  from  a  similar  cause,  that  is  frotn  the 
existence  ol*  this  ample  bequest,  is  witnessed  here. 

The  variety  of  branches  taught  is  Somewhat  greater  thah  occurs 
iii  most  parish  schools  •  some  of  them  at  least  are  taught  to  a 
greater  number  of  pupils,  and  to  a  greater  extent  thah  usual.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  also,  ihat  the  more  advanced  branches  ai'e  re- 
ceived by  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  pupils  of  the  humblest 
parentage.  The  best  Latin  scholar  is  a  pauper**s  son ;  and  Tot  his 
class-fellows  he  has  the  sons  of  two  humble  labourers  at  country 
work.   Four  years'  application  to  this  branch  has  enabled  them  and 
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ffoitoe  others  to  read  in  a  cbmpeterit  'manned  sotne  |)arts  of  diderb 
and  Vrgil.  There  is  nothing  ambitiotjs,  shoivjr,  or  uhcommon  in  the 
style  of  the  Ihstk-uctlons  here  given  iii  this  tongue ;  but  what  is  bi^ttbt" 
for  true  discipline,  its  principles  are  inculcated  with  severe  accuracy, 
iAnd  the  ttaastcr  s  tisk  is  uliremitted,  till  all  that  i§  really  taught  has 
b^h  wdl  tiiiderstood.  As  faiight  be  eicpected,  from  the  exact  aild 
truthful  character  of  the  teacKirig  On  one  siibjiect,  the  app^ardhbe  of 
the  school  iii  most  other  res|)ects  is  satisfactory.  Aniong  the  tests 
of  JEi  tefetchePs  fidelity,  tHer^  is  none  more  sure  th&,n  tHfe  attention 
which  he  bestows  on  learner^  in  the  first  stages  of  insthidtidn.  Mrl 
Hllr^  6^ertions  accordingly  are  not  directed  uridtily  to  those  parts 
of  his  duty  ivhich  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  agreeable 
to  his  own  inclination  or  fancy,  but  all  parts  of  it  receive  his  willing 
and  obedient  attention  in  the  proper  measure  of  their  Importahce. 
With  so  tnuch  to  solicit  his  attention,  he  has  the  tiecessary  help 
of  tw(5  assistants,  whbm  thb  bequest  enables  hini  to  employ  at  his 
own  expense.  The  character  of  the  seminary  has  brought  to  it 
sortie  pujjils  from  a  distance,  eight  or  nine  of  wnom  are  boaWfed  in 
the  niaster*s  house.  This  circumstance  Appears  to  havi*  beeii  viewed 
^ith  jealousy  by  some  of  the  parishioners,  as  if  it  tended  to  with- 
draw the  fai'Aster's  cares  from  the  more  proper  duties  of  his  public 
charge,  and  to  concentrate  them  too  much  upon  the  inmates  of  his 
domestic  establishment.  The  case  of  sui'h  ^rivattJ  additioii  to  the 
master's  duties  is  not  uncommon ;  but  ill  the  pheseht  instance  at  l^ast 
there  appear  no  good  grounds  for  this  appfeherisioit,  and  perha,ps 
in  general  tb^  tendency  supposed  is  pretty  ^ell  counteracted  by 
those  additional  motives  to  the  faithful  discharge  bf  duty  wtiich 
all  such  accessions  of  bftice  and  responsibility  generally  bring 
along  with  them.  And  again,  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  the 
children  of  the  parish  who  fVequent  the  school  reap  sortie  benefit 
frotn  the  intercourse  of  those  in  better  circumstances  who  resort  to 
it  from  a  distance?  and,  to  recur  to  whit  was  remarked  before,  the 
people  of  lh6  parish  are  not  so  apt  to  regard  with  itidlflferencfi  ah 
institution  among  themselves  w^hich  they  perceive  to  b6  so  highly 
valued  by  strangers. 

In  short,  the  school  now  referred  to,  in  respect  both  of  the 
resort  and  th*e  character  'of  the  teaching,  gives  evidence  of  its  en- 
joying some  encouragement  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  parish 
schools  in  general.     It  is  plainly  beholden  much  to  this  bequest. 

And  now  it  may  be  noticed  in  what  particular  modes  the  bequest 
has  been  applied,  both  to  this  and  to  the  other  schools  which  are 
entitled  to  share  in  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  education ;  the 
principal  modes  in  which  a  bequegt  of  this  kind  may  be  applied 
being  the  accommodation  for  the  schools,  the  masters'  salaries, 
bursaries,  and  a  gratis  or  cheap  supply  of  school  books. 

1.  The  school  at  Bankend  occupies  an  apartment  45  feet  iong 
by  13  broad,  affording,  when  the  attendance  is  greatest,  a  space 
pf  not  hiore  than  lour  square  feet  to  each  pupiL    These  ditttendidns 
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must  be  considered  insufficient,  if  the  space  of  six  sqxiare  feet, 
required  for  each  pupil  in  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  public 
grants,  be  no  more  than  a  fair  allowance  for  the  purpose.  Area 
is  wanting  at  the  same  time  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  classes 
when  under  lesson ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort  are 
occasionally  felt  from  imperfect  ventilation^  and  from  the  attempts 
to  remedy  this  by  open  door  and  windows.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  school  building,  the  master  occupies  an  ample  dwelling- 
house  of  two  stories  with  eight  apartments,  part  of  which  was  given 
by  the  heritors  in  implement  of  their  legal  obligation  for  the  parish 
school ;  another  part  added  for  the  reception  of  boarders  was  erected, 
partly  upon  a  grant  from  the  Hutton  fund,  and  partly  at  the 
teacher's  own  expense. 

The  Glencaple  school  occupies  a  small  house,  at  rather  au  in- 
convenient distance  from  the  village,  standing  in  an  open  fields 
without  any  well-marked  path  or  approach  to  it  from  the  high 
road.  It  is  by  much  too  small ;  unprovided  with  some  necessary 
parts  of  school  furniture ;  ill  ventilated,  and  in  that  respect  inca- 
pable of  improvement.  It  has  been  given  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Hutton  fund,  who  claim  as  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
field  for  play-ground.  They  give  no  dwelling-house  or  garden  for 
the  master,  whose  abode  is  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  village  where  nearly  all  his  pupils  reside.  This  situation  of  the 
master  s  residence  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  for  it  is  obviously  import- 
ant that  a  schoolmaster  should  not  dwell  beyond  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  is  appointed  to  serve  by  his  instructions  in  school,  and 
which  he  may  be  fairly  expected  to  benefit  by  his  example  and 
influence  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 

For  the  smaller  school  of  Blackshaws,  the  trustees  have  provided 
a  tolerable  school-house,  dwelling-house,  and  garden ;  for  all  of 
which  they  pay  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  easy  rent  of  10^\ 
per  annum.  This  school,  if  shifted  a  little  from  its  present  situation, 
would  be  somewhat  more  accessible  to  the  neighbouring  population 
in  the  village  of  Sherrington. 

2.  The  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of  the  teachers  are  as 
follows : — 


Baukend  . 
Glencaple  • 
BlackHhaws 


Snlary  Salary 

Irom  I  from  Hutton 

Heritors.       i     Tnuteet. 


C.    t.    d. 
?A    4    4 


£. 

40 
20 
•JO 


Yearly 
Amonntof 
School  Fe««. 


) 


The  office  of  session  clerk,  which  is  held  by  the  parochial  teacher, 
has,  from  circumstances  unnecessary  to  be  noticed,  yielded  no 
emolument  of  late  years.     But  the  boarding  establishment  has  been 
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a  source  of  some  profit.  The  rates  of  school  wages  have  been  fixed 
for  the  Bankend  school  by  the  heritors,  and  for  the  other  by  the 
trustees  of  the  bequest.     They  are  as  follows : — 


English  reading;  and  writing,  per  quarter 
English  reading,  with  Arithmetic  in  addition 

,,  with  SdathematicH  .      •     . 

, ,  with  Latin  and  Greek  .     . 

, .  with  French 


Bnnkend.  Olencaplp.  Blnrksh.iws. 


8, 
2 

3 
3 
5 
5 


None  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees  by  tlie  heritors 
or  kirk  session,  and  few  of  the  paupers  on  either  roll,  who  are 
generally  advanced  in  years,  have  children  at  school,  the  number 
at  present  not  exceeding  ten.  The  produce  is  less  to  each  of  the 
teachers  than  might  have  been  expected  from  this  very  limited 
extent  of  exemption;  it  is,  in  truth,  unusually  small,  and  this 
from  the  common  causes  of  inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay,  and 
reluctance  to  ask  or  at  least  to  ask  with  importunity ;  which,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Highmains  school,  goes  so  far  as  to  leave  one- 
third  of  the  pupils,  from  whom  no  part  of  the  stated  fee  is  received, 
sought,  or  expected.  At  Bankend  the  case  is  somewhat  more 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  master,  the  yearly  amount  derived 
from  the  185  scholars  there  being  very  little  more  than  from  tlie 
20  at  Blackshaws.  But  the  matter  is  thus  explained  by  the  school- 
master : — 30  years  ago  his  predecessor  at  this  station  discontinued 
the  practice  of  charging  fees,  and  was  led  to  do  so  upon  an 
understanding  that  a  compensation  was  to  be  provided  in  the 
liberality  of  the  ofierings  at  Candlemas.  Tlie  custom  thus  in- 
troduced was  supported  by  an  idea  which  prevailed  in  the  parish, 
that  exemption  from  school  fees  to  the  parish  at  large  was  no 
more  than  what  the  bequest  conferred.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  found  difficult  by  the  present  master  to  return  to  the 
original  practice;  and  to  attempt  it  would  have  been  invidious.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  bequest  has  been  allowed  to  operate 
ill  a  manner  which  was  not  appointed  by  the  will,  and  which  the 
trustees  themselves  do  not  approve. 

3.  Four  of  the  scholars  at  Bankend  are  bursars  on  the  Hutton 
fund.  Both  the  number  and  amount  of  the  allowance  are  at 
present  the  same,  which  have  been  specified  in  the  deed  of 
gift.  The  number  appears  to  have  varied  much  in  former  years, 
often  rising  to  6,  7,  and  8,  and  again  for  a  few  years  falling  to  1. 
No  bursars  seem  to  have  received  from  the  fund  during  the  6  year* 
from  1827  to  1833. 

The  trustees  have  commonly  sought  no  other  title  to  this  benefit 
than  the  poverty  of  the  parenti*;  and  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  hold  any  previous  examination  upon  the  capacity,  proficiency,  or 
conduct  of  the  candidate. 
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Tlie  allowance  X6  an  apprentice  boy  provided  by  tbe  deed  has 
not  been  bestowed  on  any  boy  for  some  years  past ;  and  indeed 
throughout  the  period  of  the  trust,  or  at  least  from  1750  downwards, 
there  were  many  years  for  which  this  allowance  seems  not  to  ha%'e 
been  granted,  probably  from  the  want  of  claimants  with  the  proper 
qualification. 

4.  No  part  of  the  Hutton  fund  appears  to  have  been  employed 
of  late  years  in  the  purchase  of  school-books  to  be  supplied 
gratis,  or  at  reduced  rates,  to  such  of  the  pupik  as  may  not  be 
able  to  procui^  them  at  thar  parents*  expense.  In  this  manner, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  fund  might  be  apphed  with  great 
advantage  to  all  the  schools,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  applied  to 
one  of  them.  At  Bankend  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  ele- 
mentary books  in  use,  and  it  is  not  of  these  but  only  of  the  less 
common  and  more  expensive  that  any  want  is  there  experienced. 
But  of  the  elementary  kinds,  there  is  a  considerable  scarcity  at 
both  the  other  stations,  insomuch  that  the  Bible  and  Testament,  iu 
the  absence  of  others  belter  fitted  for  the  purpose,  are  there  generally 
used  for  mere  lessons  in  reading.  The  same  want  of  school  books 
is  well  known  to  prevail  throng liout  the  country,  and  is  not  wholly 
to  be  ascribed  here  or  elsewhere  to  mere  inability  to  purchase,  but 
in  part  to  an  indistinct  idea,  that,  in  the  individual  case,  they  may 
not  be  altogether  necessary,  as  if  much  were  expected  from  oral 
instruction,  and  something  from  being  allowed  to  participate  with 
other  children  who  have  been  better  provided.  Still  it  is  agreed  by 
all  the  teachers,  that  a  cheap  or  gratis  supply  of  books  and  maps, 
and  at  Bankend,  of  globes  and  mathematical  insti*uments,  would  be 
a  great  boon  and  encouragement  to  the  schools. 

A  library  for  the  parish  was  instituted  by  the  minister  in  1833. 
It  now  consists  of  about  300  voliimes,  of  well-chosen  works  of  a 
Religious  description,  as  well  as  of  biography,  history  and  travels. 
Part  of  the  collection  was  the  gift  of  the  minister  and  other  individuals; 
part  was  obtained  by  a  subscription  of  6/.,  and  part  by  a  grant  of 
20/.  from  the  Hutton  fund.  It  has  been  all  along  managed  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  It  is  now,  however,  greatly  in  need  of 
repair,  and  having  received  no  recent  additions,  it  is  much  less  used 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  in  former  years. 

It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  tliat  the  parish  has  very 
little  advantage  over  others  in  respect  of  education,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  means  which  it  possesses  applicable  to  that  object.  Its 
schools  are  in  truth  no  better  provided,  inrespectof  accommodation 
and  school  requisites,  than  others  of  the  same  class  elsewhere,  £Uid 
probably  their  number  would  have  been  no  less  If  the  bequest  had 
not  existed.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  they  afford  and  the  master^s 
qualifications,  two  of  the  schools  do  certainly  not  surpass,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  equal,  most  of  those  over  the  country,  that  have  no 
aid  from  endowment ;  and  yet  at  all  the  stations,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, there  is  a  mode  in  which  the  bequest  operates  th<it  does 
not  present  itself  prominently  to  view, — if  the  becjuest  does  not  im- 
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prove  education,  it  cheapens  i[,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  does  s6 
may  be  conaeiYed  frorfi  trie  value  of  their  school  feiBS  to  the  several 
masters.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a  third  part  of  what  it  would  have 
been  had  their  dependence  been  on  school-fees  aloiie.  Here,  then, 
is  Another  way  in  which  the  bequest  does  not  take  effect,  as  it  was 
surely  meant  to  do — ^it  adds  little  absolutely  to  th6  comfort  or 
ettldlum^nt  (if  the  niasters.  A  t'eal  augmentation  of  their  Incbtne. 
arid  A  provision,  by  that  feiiid  other  meanfe,  for  a  more  extended 
scheme  of  instruction,  as  a  boon  to  the  parish  at  large  ai'e  objects 
which  require  to  be  very  especially  held  ih  view  in  any  new  plan 
of  appropriation. 

It  may  have  been  the  testator's  intention,  that  the  expense  of  edil- 
catioti  should  be  somewhat  lessened  tb  the  parish  at  large,  by  means 
of  the  masters'  salaries;  and  this  effect  is  understood  to  tate  place 
generally,  when  a  boon  of  that  kind  is  conferred  Upon  the  inaster ; 
but  as  "  a  real  principle  of  charity"  was  the  express  motive  of  the 
bequest,  there  seems  no  teasbn  to  suppose  that  entire  relief  from 
this  expense  was  designed  for  any  but  such  as  could  not  them- 
selves without  difficulty  defray  it.  It  is  plain  that  the  matter  of 
school-fees  requires  tb  be  regulated  otherwise  ihah  at  present. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  amount  here  supposed  to 
be  available  to  purposes  of  education  may  be  so  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  the  parish,  and  would  humbly  propose  that  this  should 
be  effected  by  maintairiing  arid  improving  the  existing  schools  ana 
by  the  Other  tneans  of  a  subordinate  description  to  be  after  noticed. 

The  changes  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  two  inferior 
schools  are  simple  and  obvious.  In  -these  the  elementary  instructioti 
should  be  given  in  a  rribre  efficient  mariner,  and  at  Highmains 
navigation  should  be  taught  for  the  beriefit  of  the  sea-faring  popula- 
tion at  Glencaple.  The  only  question  relates  to  the  nature  of  the 
seminary  to  be  established  at  Bankend,  the  most  central  station  for 
the  population  of  the  parish  at  large,  the  seat  of  the  parochial 
school,  and  the  spot  especially  favoured  by  the  principal  bequest. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  anything  either  in  the 
altered  value  of  the  bequest,  or  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
parish  which  should  render  expedient  any  real  departure  fiom 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  testator  in  this  matter.  He  bequeaths 
to  the  parockidf  school  at  that  station  in  like  mahtiel' ;  and  for  that 
teasoH  it  is  proposed  thdt,  under  the  new  appit)priation,  the 
seriiinary  should  retain  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  parochial 
school— ^r«^,  in  providing  fully  for  the  elementary  education  of  all 
the  pupils  in  common,  and  itext,  in  aflbrding  a  fair  opportunity  of 
more  advanced  instruction  to  such  as  desire,  or  may  be  selected 
to  receive  it. 

If  the  school  were  devoted  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  the  highet 
education,  it  would  then  be  of  a  kind  of  which  there  Are  too  fe\^ 
examples  ih  Scotland,  and  circumstances  may  be  supposed  whiteh 
fnKild  tender  this  tbef  fittest  iltanner  of  giving  efSott  to  the  bequest ; 
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but  the  fund  at  present  applicable  to  education  would  certaiuly 
not  suffice  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  a  school  of  that  order. 

The  parochial  schools  in  general,  at  the  present  day,  stand  in 
need  of  such  additional  advantages  as  this  bequest  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  trustees  to  confer  upon  the  school  of  Carlaverock 
Their  endowment  is  insufficient,  and  its  application  is  required  in 
other  modes  besides  those  of  salary  and  accommodations.  They 
are  called  upon  to  afford  instruction  in  more  branches  of  know- 
ledge than  they  possess,  in  general,  the  means  of  teaching  with 
effect ;  and  from  the  same  deficiency  of  means,  they  often  omit  some 
branches  which  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  commonest  scheme 
of  elementary  instruction. 

It  is  humbly  suggested,  accordingly,  that  the  school  at  Bankend 
should  consist  of  three  divisions  under  three  different  teachers,  the 
master  of  the  parochial  school  being  ex-officio  rector  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

1.  In  the  first  division,  to  be  taught  English  reading  and  gram- 
mar, geography,  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  with  sacred  history, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

2.  In  the  second,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mathe- 
matics, the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  principles  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  farm  economy. 

3.  In  the  third,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  kinds  of  needlework. 
Each  of  the  three  teachers  to  receive  a  salary  from  the  Hutton  fund. 
School  fees  to  be  exigible  in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  as  in  other 
parish  schools,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  heritors  and 
trustees, 

4.  A  sum  to  be  reserved  by  the  trustees  for  the  payment  of  school 
fees,  in  such  cases  as  may  seem  to  them  to  require  aid  in  this 
manner,  but  to  be  paid  only  on  the  pupil  producing  a  certificate 
of  regular  attendance  at  school. 

5.  The  allowances  to  4  bursars  and  I  apprentice  to  be  continued, 
but  the  candidates  to  be  examined  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

6.  Each  school  to  receive  a  supply  of  school  books,  maps,  and 
other  requisites,  at  the  expense  of  die  Hutton  fund;  the  books  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  teacher,  either  gratis  or  at  reduced  prices, 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish  may  judge  fit  in  the  circumstances  of 
each  case ;  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  returned  to  the  Hutton  fund. 

7.  A  sum  to  be  expended  annually  from  the  fund  in  the  purchase 
of  books  for  a  school  and  parish  library,  for  the  use  both  of  scholars 
attending  any  of  the  schools,  and  the  population  of  the  parish;  the 
parish  schoolmaster  to  be  the  librarian,  and  the  trustees  the 
directors. 

The  sums  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  pur- 
poses are  specified  in  the  appended  scheme.  They  amount  to 
243/.  per  annum,  leaving  a  balance  of  33/.  This  sum  is  re-* 
served  to  be  distributed  by  the  trustees  as  they  may  find  occasioUt 
n  additional  allowances  to  retired  teachers,  in  payment  of  assistant 
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teachers,  buraries  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  think  proper  in  aiding 
the  education  of  the  parish. 
It  is  further  proposed  :— 

1.  That  accommodation  for  the  commercial  department  of  the 
School  be  provided  at  Bankend,  either  by  an  addition  to  the  present 
school-house  or  by  a  new  erection. 

2.  That  a  separate  school,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  mistress 
be  erected  for  the  female  department  at  Bankend. 

3.  That  a  new  school  and  dwelling-house  be  erected  for  the 
Highmains  school  somewhat  nearer  to  the  village  of  Glencaple  than 
the  present. 

These  accommodations,  it  is  calculated,  may  be  provided  on  an 
adequate  scale  at  an  expense  of  400/.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fund 
requisite  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — 

The  trustees,  it  is  understood,  will  in  the  event  supposed  apply  to 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  aid  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  erections. 
But  without  presuming  to  anticipate  the  result  of  such  application, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  sum  to  be  advanced  by  the  trustees  should 
be  obtained  by  continuing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  expenditure  for 
education  at  the  same  amount,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
as  at  present;  the  remainder  of  the  sum  allocated  to  education^  as 
above,  being  set  apart  for  accumulation.  The  fund  so  accumulated, 
though  subject  to  the  current  deductions  to  be  ailer  noticed,  will, 
it  is  calculated,  supply  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the  whole  sum 
requisite  to  be  advanced  by  the  trustees  for  the  three  erections. 

Expenses  of  Management  and  Repairs, 

The  property  of  Barcloy  consists  of  about  1000  acres,  of  which 
about  300  only  are  arable.  I  have  consulted  an  intelligent  agricul- 
turist* in  regard  to  its  capabilities  of  improvement  from  a  judicious 
outlay  of  capital,  and  have  been  favoured  with  his  opinion,  to  the 
efiect,  that ''  the  farms  being  generally  small,  and  the  tenants  not 
having  their  whole  tinie  occupied  with  agricultural  labours,  it  is 

{probable  that  nearly  all  of  them  would  rather  bestow  their  own 
abour  in  improving  their  farms  than  have  such  done  by  the  trustees, 
and  to  pay  interest  ur  an  increased  rent  for  the  outlay*'  He  does  not 
**  think  it  would  be  advisable  or  profitable  to  the  trustees  to  expend 
much  jmoney  on  the  improvement  of  their  lands;"  he  remarks, 
however,  that  a  number  of  the  houses  and  fences  on  the  estate  are 
not  tenantable,  and  that  the  trustees,  although  they  may  not  be 
legally  bound,  ought,  with  a  view  to  the  future  and  permanent 
interest  of  the  property,  to  expend  a  sum  of  money  thereon. 

For  these  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  estate,  and  for  its  improvement  by  planting,  if  that  may  be 
thought  profitable,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
70/.  per  annum. 

*  Kob«tt  M'lCniglU,  Esq..  uf  Uarlochan. 
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This,  with  the  sum  of  2767.  proposed  for  education-, 
balance  of  1547.  applicable  to  tW help  and  relief  of  the  poor, 


8  a 


-Poor. 

My  inquiries  regarding  the  state  of  the  poor  were  guide4by  the 
explicit  directions  of  the  Courts  and  were  not,  confined  to  this  parish, 
but  extended  to  four  of  those  adjoining.  The  accounts  and  minute 
books,  both  of  the  trustees  and  the  heritors,  were  examined  so 
far  as  necessary.  The  parochial  minister  and  the  principal  school- 
master, as  trustees,  readily  furnished  every  information  which  was 
desired  in  regard  to  their  management  of  the  trust  and  the  state  of 
the  population.  In  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  poor,  I 
had  the  further  advantage  and  privilege  of  perisonal  obsenation, 
having  visited  the  cottages  of  almost  all  those  resident  at  the  time 
in  Carlaverock,  and  many  belonging  to  the  parishes  adjoining. 

With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  all  who  derive  aid  fron^ 
the  Hutton  fund  ^re  ranked  in  the  class  of  permanent  poor.  Their 
number  (occasional  included)  is  63,  of  whom  54  are  natives  and 
resident,  9  natives  and  non-resident,*  none  of  the  class  of  externs, 
or  persons  not  natives  of  the  parish,  who,  in  terms  of  the  deed  of 
mortification,  might  be  recommended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
fries. On  one  ground  or  another  all  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  fund  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  supposing  the 
trustees  to  have  been  satisfied  of  their  claims  on  the  score  of 
indigence. 

With  what  discretion  the  objects  of  the  charity  have  been  chosen 
the  following  table  may  help  to  evince.  It  pj-esents  the  state  of 
40  of  the  poor,  as  ascertained  in  the  course  of  tjie  personal  inqqiries 
referrecito: — 


No. 


Unable 

to 
Work. 


Able  to 
Work  a 
liitle. 


HavioK 
FriendS 
who 
mif^ltt 
Assist 


Having 
OtaflcirMi 

lo 

pnHide 

for. 


Males  upwards  of  65  years  of  age  . 

, ,    between  60  and  65  •     •     •     . 

,,     under  50 

Females  upwards  of  6()  •     •     ,     « 

, ,     between  50  and  60      .     •     < 

, ,    under  50 ', 

Childrea ; 

Total     .     .     . 


6 
3 
1 

13 

^1 

4 


40 


n 


15 


♦  Six  of  these  unfit,  from  ape  or  infirmity,  to  live  alone,  were  penpitt^d  \iy  \\\^ 
trustees,  afrer  they  had  been  admitted  upon  the  Hutton  roll,  to  resnde  with  relatives 
at  a  dintauce.  Vuless  under  yery  ^pecialcircumstaneeB,  tHey  do  not  admit  upote  the 
roll  any  person,  though  a  native,  who  has  acquired  an  industrial  lettl^inent  ii^ 
another  parish.  ...... 
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Jt  piay  here  b^  observed  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  aided 
1)y  the  fund  are  aged  people,  unable  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  from 
their  advanced  years  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  adequ^itely 
from  their  own  labour.  Most  of  those  who  are  not  of  this  class  are 
infirm  or  disabled  ;  a  few,  not  exceeding  3  or  4,  are  neither  old  nor 
unable,  nor  unwilling  to  work,  nor  yet  without  employnient.  Of 
one  or  other  of  these  three  descriptions  are  all  the  recipients  of 
the  charity  resident  in  the  parish. 

The  last-mentioned  class  of  persons,  | here  is  reason  to  believe, 
would  neither  have  sought  nor  received  relief  froni  a  fund  raised  by 
assessment,  and  they  have  sought  it  from  the  bequest  because  they 
consider  the  bequest  somewhat  as  an  estate,  or  peculiura,  to  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  they  may  |iave  recourse,  with  less 
both  of  that  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  that  descent  in  the  estimation 
of  their  peighbours  which  would  have  attended  their  application  to 
the  parish  funds.  A  net  they  have  received  from  the  bequest  b^c?^use 
that  was  designed  as  a  '^  real  charity,"  and  because  their  necessity 
was  judged  by  the  trustees  to  be  as  real  as  that  of  others  in  more 
abject  circumstances.  How  far  the  same  preference  of  the  bequest 
to  the  parish  fund  prevails  among  the  poor  throughout  the  parish 
1  made  a  point  of  special  inquiry,  but  did  not  discover  that  the 
sentiment  went  much  beyond  tr^e  class  of  persons  now  referred  to. 
In  general,  the  difference  of  receiving  frpni  the  one  fund  or  fj-om 
the  otlier  was  not  understood,  except,  indeed,  as  it  might  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  received. 

Trie  impression  left  by  all  that  came  to  view  in  the  course  of  this 
survey  was,  that  the  objects  of  the  charity  had  been  Judicjously 
chosen.  Then,  what  has  been  the  <^ffect  of  the  charity  upon  the 
habits  and  character  of  those  who  have  received  it  ? 

A  cursory'ipspect  ion  does  not  entitle  to  speak  with  nnich  E^ssurance 
on  thi§  point.  Indolence  and  imprpvi4ence  may  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced to  some  extent,  but  among  whom?  The  cfctual  participators 
of  the  bounty  are  mostly  old  and  infirm  people,  of  whom  it  cannot 
be  properly  said  that  they  are  indisposed  to  exertion,  wtiile  the  case 
U  that  they  are  incapable  of  it,  and  exempted  from'it  by  thp  fair 
privilege  of  their  years.  Nor  does  the  expectation  of  being  one 
day  admitted  to  tlie  bounty  seern  likely,  so  lo"g  ^^  the  bounty  is 
merely  in  expectation,  to  dispose  very  strongly  to  indolence  and  im- 
providence, in  circumsTances  which  make  the  penalty  of  these  feults 
instant  and  severe.  Stilj  there  are  some  on  whoip  the  boon  ip 
question  may  have  this  ill  effect :  and  they  are  chiefly  of  those  who, 
though  still  capable  of  labour,  have  yet  been  allowed  to  derive  some 
advantage  from  the  bequest.  1  could  not  discover,  however,  either 
from  observation  or  inquiry,  that  these  consequences  of  the  bequest 
had  taken  place  in  the  parish  to  any  very  noticeable  extent. 

There  were,  on  the  contrary,  many  indications  of  the  charity 
having  been  truly  blessed  to  those  who  have  been  selected  to  enjoy 
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it.  Poverty  there  is  in  that  degree  that  justifies  their  admission  to 
the  benefit^  but  the  distress  of  actual  want,  it  is  believed,  does  not 
exist  among  them.  In  the  interior  of  the  parish,  on  the  property  of 
Mr.  Maxwell,  their  condition  is  greatly  removed  from  that  state  of 
extremity,  and  displays  a  degree  of  comfort  which  it  is  pleasing 
to  behold.  Cottages  with  garden  ground  that  yields  a  large  part  of 
all  that  they  require  for  subsistence  have  been  granted  by  the  be- 
nevolent proprietor  at  small  rents.  In  the  cleanliness  and  order^ 
the  variety  of  articles  of  household  convenience,  and  the  little  as- 
pirations to  ornament  which  these  humble  dwellings  exhibit,  there 
are  sure  signs  of  the  exemption  of  the  inmates  from  any  painful 
pressure  of  indigence ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  what 
has  thus  given  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  to  their  domestic  life  has 
had  any  ill  effect  upon  their  morals. 

The  rates  of  allowances  from  the  fund  vary  from  II.  10s.  to  127. 
per  annum.  The  whole  amounted  for  the  iast  year  to  271/.,  in- 
cluding a  sum  of  187.  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  one  pauper  in  the 
Crichton  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  appropriations  already  proposed 
have,  however,  left  for  the  poor  no  more  than  1547.  per  annum: 
whence  then  is  to  be  derived  the  difference,  supposing  the  sum  to 
be  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor,  both  from  the  bequest  and  from 
the  assessment,  not  to  be  reduced  below  its  present  amount  ? 

Dr.  HuLton,in  the  deed  of  gift,  declares  the  motive  of  his  bequest 
to  have  been  "  a  real  principle  of  charity,"  and  the  object  of  it 
'*  the  promoting  of  piety  and  learning,  and  the  relieving,  helping,  and 
assisting  poor  and  indigent  people.**  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
t  hat  any  benefit  was  directly  intended  by  this  bequest  to  any  other 
parties  than  the  poor  themselves. 

The  provisions  for  "  schoolmaster,  kirk  and  manse,'*  it  is  expressly 
declared,  are  not  to  relieve  the  heritors  from  their  legal  obligations  in 
reference  to  these  objects,  and  if  the  same  declaration  be  not  made 
with  regard  to  their  legal  obligation  for  the  poor,  this  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  before  noticed,  that  at  the  date  oflhe 
bequest  the  church  collections  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  that  assessment  for  that  pui-pose  was  then  unknown.  In 
short,  it  is  assumed,  in  the  present  plan  of  appropriation,  that  the 
bequest  was  as  little  intended  to  relieve  the  heritors  in  the  matter  of 
the  poor  as  in  that  of  education;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
trustees  are  under  precisely  the  same  obligation  to  apply  to  the  one 
object  as  to  the  other  the  exact  proportion  of  the  fund  to  which  by 
the  will  these  objects  appear  to  be  respectively  entitled. 

It  follows,  that  if  the  sum  of  1547.,  supposed  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  bequest  now  applicable  to  the  poor  along  with  the  church 
collections,  do  not  suffice  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  a77  the  poor 
in  the  parish,  what  is  wanting  behoves  to  be  supplied  by  those  other 
means  which  have  been  provided  by  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  bequest  has  been  allowed  so  to  operate  as 
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to  iQcrea^e  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  popr  iu  this  parish  con- 
siderably bpyonii  what  \i  woul4  otherwise  have  been,  an4  this  effect 
is  well  asce^jned  to  hayp  tal^en  place  in  fhpse  seyeral  ways : — I 
X^^ger  fates  of  allowftnce  l^ave  been  given  frpm  tb^  bequest  than 
would  have  heQ^  granti^  from  fmds  v^\^  ky  asi^essn^^nt.  This 
appes^rs  frofQ  the  follow^i^g  table : — 


Bequest       • 
Assessment  • 


Number  of 
Paupers. 


63 
S9 


ToUl 

Amount 

Expended. 


271     3     p 
96  19    6 


Average 
Allowance  to 

each 
Individual. 


£.      S.    d. 

4    6    0 
3    6  10 


2.  From  the  encouragement  given  by  the  bequest  to  settle  in  the 
parish^  the  number  of  poor  has  been  raised  there  beyond  its  due 
proportion  to  the  population :  this  appears  from  the  following 
conip^.rison  with  two  or  three  pf  the  parishes  adjoining : — 


Carlaverock 
Mousewald 
Ruthwell    • 
Gommertrees 


Population. 


1297 

683 

1032 

1277 


Number 
of 


92 
31 
38 
54 


Bate  per 
Cent,  fif  the 
Population. 


3.  A9alrea4yexp]iained4  some  individuals  have  been  a}de4  from 
the  IJutton  fi|Qd>  who  lare  not  of  the  description  that  eould  have 
claimed,  or  wpuld  have  received,  aid  from  the  parish  funds. 

Occasiooally.  though  vary  seldom,  tha  benefit  of  the  fund  has^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  been  extended 
to  extems,  that  is,  to  individuals  \^ho  were  not  natives,  an4  who 
besides  had  no  legal  settlement  in  the  parish;  but  of  this  descriptioii 
there  are  none  iipon  the  fund  at  present. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  burthen  of  maintaining  a  pauperism 
thus  created,  encouraged,  and  supported,  cannot  justly  be  devolved 
upon  the  heritors,  who  were  in  no  manner  concerned  or  consulted 
in  the  administration  of  the  bequest ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
extra  claims  in  this  manner  originated  will,  in  thwr  full  amount, 
be  answered  by  the  allowance  proposed  to  be  still  continued  from 
the  fund. 

The  amount  of  these  extra  claims  cannot  be  exactly  determined, 
l^ecause  the  arpount  of  the  inprease  ip  the  njumber  of  ti^ye  poor,  in 
consequence  of  the  bequest,  is  not  and  canuot  precisely  known.  But 
IT,  2  c 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  these  claims  do  not  exceed  what  may  be 
answered  by  the  proposed  allowance  from  the  Hutton  fund^  if 
after  that  allowance  has  been  applied  it  shall  appear  that  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  then  required  for  the  parish  is  not  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  rental  than  is  common  in  the  parishes  adjoining, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  population  are  pretty  much  the 
same.  The  interlocutor  of  Court  suggests  this  comparison,  ap- 
parently, as  it  is  judged  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question : — 

The  amount  then  of  the  assessment  in  Carlayerock  for      £.    s.    d. 

present  year  is     ...     • 106  13    6 

To  this,  if  the  expenditure  from  the  Hutton  fund  be 

reduced  to  154/.,  will  have  to  be  added  the  difference 

betwixt  that  sum  and  amount  of  the  expenditure 

at  present.     Thus : — 
Amount  of  present  expenditure  •     •     .  £271     0    0 
.  Amount  of  reduced  expenditure  .     •     .     154    0    0 


Total 


m  0  0 

£223     13    6 


An  assessment  to  this  extent  upon  the  rental  of  5100/.,  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  lOJrf.  per  1/.* — ^Thenhow  stands  the  case  in  the 
parishes  adjoining  ?     It  is  as  follows : — 


latS«. 

Poor. 

Rental. 

Yearly 

Assessment. 

Bate 
per£. 

£. 

£.    «.   d. 

tL 

Mousewald 

683 

31 

3965 

181    0    0 

11 

RuthweU   .     . 

1032 

38 

3820 

156    0    0 

10 

Cuminertrees  • 

1277 

54 

5884 

277    0    0 

llf 

Torthorwald    . 

1346 

33 

5527 

200    0    0 

& 

CarlaTerock     . 

1297 

92 

diOO 

223    0    0 

10* 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  proposed  arrangement  is 
not  liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  its  imposing  any  miusual 
burthen  upon  the  heritors  and  others  liable  to  the  assessment;  the 
fact  being,  that  the  assessment^  augmented  to  the  point  required,  is 
not  so  great  as  what  is  commonly  undertaken  by  the  neighbouring 
heritors,  in  parishes  which  are  not  more  calculated  to  favour  the 
growth  of  pauperism,  either  by  any  greater  penury  of  natural 
resources  or  by  the  character  of  the  industry  which  prevaib  in 
them. 

Perhaps   however  it  may  be  deemed  equitable  to  those  con- 

*  This  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  the  allowances  from  the  parish  fund 
being  continued  at  the  same  high  rates  as  the  present  allowances  from  the  Huttoo 
fund. 
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cerned  that  the  necessary  increase  of  the  assessment  should  take 
place  by  degrees.     If  so>  the  following  arrangements  are  humbly 


1st.  On  the  one  hand,  no  new  claimants  to  be  admitted  upon 
the  Hutton  iund  for  the  poor  until  the  expenditure  therefrom  shall, 
by  death  and  transference  to  the  parish  fund,  have  been  reduced 
to  154/.  per  annum. 

2nd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assessment  to  be  augmented  at  a 
certain  rate,  perhaps  30/.  per  annum,  until  it  becomes  equal  to 
all  the  admitted  claims  upon  it^  as  progressively  transferred  from 
the  Hutton  fund. 

3rd.  The  Hutton  poor-roll  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  ins- 
pection of  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  for  their  guidance  in  adminis- 
tering the  parish  funds. 

The  expenditure  for  education  will  in  the  meantime^  as  already 
proposed,  stand  at  its  present  amount;  and  the  accumulation 
required  for  building  schools  and  dwelling-houses  will  take  place 
by  the  death  and  gradual  transference  of  those  upon  the  Hutton  to 
the  parish  fund.  In  three  years,  it  is  calculated  that  the  necessary 
sum  for  building  will  have  accumulated,  and  the  expenditure  from 
the  Hutton  fund  will  have  become  adjusted  to  the  proportions  here 
proposed  for  the  two  great  objects  of  the  bequest. 

It  is  plain  that  the  duty  of  the  trustees  in  the  administration  of 
this  part  of  the  bequest  is  one  of  a  nice  and  difficult  description, 
requiring  much  care,  on  the  one  hand^  that  the  bequest  may  not 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  other  parties  than  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  niay  not  encourage  the 
increase  of  pauperism  in  the  parish,  so  far  as  either  to  impair  the 
feeling  of  reluctance  to  embrace  it,  or  to  burden  unduly  those  whom 
the  law  requires  to  provide  for  its  relief.  All  of  these  consequences 
are  imminent^  but  it  is  believed  they  may,  with  due  circumspection, 
be  avoided. 

It  may  be  only  further  remarked^  that  if  the  pauperism  of  this 
parish  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to  the  operation  of  the  bequest, 
but  in  great  part,  also,  to  other  causes  of  a  general  nature ;  the 
same  tmng,  as  is  well  known,  having  occurred  less  or  more  in 
other  parishes  throughout  Scotland. 
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Proposed  Scheme  of  Appropriation. 

The  scheme  of  appropriation  now  humbly  'submitted  tQ  the 
consideration  of  the  Court  is  as  follows : — 

£.     *.    d. 

Free  revenue  assumed  to  be  .      ,     ,     ,      .      •     5Q0    0    Q 

To  be  applied  as  follows  : —  = — 

I. — ^For  Education.                                                £.  *.  rf. 
(1.)  Salaries : — 

Parochial  schoolmaster  at  Bankend  .      •  60  0  Q 

Teacher  oftbe  commercial  branches  there  40  0  0 

Teacher  of  the  female  department  there     20  0  0 

Teacher  at  Highmains 35    0    0 

Teacher  at  Blackshfiws      ,     .     ,     ,     25    0    0 

— r r^  180     0     0 

(2.)  Burs  vies ;  four  ^t  3/,  4*.  M,  (say)      .     •     •     ,       13    0    0 

(3.)  Apprentice ,..,.,         5pO 

(4.)  For  paypaent  of  th^  pchool  fees  of  pppr  children  f^t 

the  schools      •      ^      .......      ^       2S     Q     0 

(5.)  School-books  and  prizes 10     0     Q 

(6.)  Library  ........:,.;       10    0    0 

(7.)  Reserved  to  foe  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees  in  additional  bursaries,  allowances  to 
retired  teachef  s,  and  to  assistaQHeacherB       •     «       33    0    0 

276  0  0 

IJ.— For  the  popr      •     t     .     • '   r      »     »     »     e     >»     i     154  0  O 
III, — Fgr  expenses  of  ipan^gement,  repairs,  ^.*»  pn  the 

estifite  ,      ,      .      ,     9     .      •      •      ,     t      ,      •       70  0  Q 

iE§OQ    0    0 

It  hfts  been  suggested,  by  one  of  the  parties  in  process,  that  the 
principle  &nd  proportions  of  whatever  plan  of  aj^ropriation  may 
be  adopted  should  be  observed  by  the  trustees  in  the  event  of  the 
iqcome  eitb^F  exceeding  of  falling  short  of  its  present  amount  to 
the  extent  of  100/.,  but  that  upon  the  income  becoming  either  more 
or  less  than  its  present  ami)unt,  te  an  extent  exceeding  100/.,  appli- 
cation should  &g9tin  be  made  to  the  Court  for  its  directions.  It 
is  believed  thai;  this  course,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  might 
be  followed  without  inconvenienee ;  and,  perhaps,  whatever  sura 
may  accrue  to  education  in  this  manner,  may  be  aistributed  among 
the  different  objects  of  that  branch,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  may  be  expected,  as  occasion  requires,  and  when 
the  fund  permits,  to  give  effect  to  the  provision  in  Dr.  Button's  will 
for  "keeping  the  kirk  and  manse  in  decent  repair,"  without  re- 
lieving the  heritors  from  their  legal  obligation  in  reference  thereto. 
It  appears  that,  betwixt  the  years  1757  and  1840,  the  expenditure 
from  the  fund  of  repairs  on  the  church,  church-yard,  &c.,  amounted 
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to  50/.  17^.,  and  from  1765  to  1807,  for  repairs  of  the  manse,  to 
120/.  For  the  latter  there  has  been  no  disbursement  from  the 
Hutton  fund  during  the  last  15  years. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  kirk  session,  while 
consisting  as  at  present  of  but  three^  individuals,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  trusteeship  the  best  adapted  in  all  points  for 
the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  it  in  the 
administration  of  this  trust :  so  much  more  important  than  the 
testator  may  be  supposed  to  have  anticipated.  If  the  kirk  session 
should  themselves  be  of  this  opinion,  it  would  be  for  them  to  consider 
in  what  manner  an  addition  to  their  number,  perhaps  of  some 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  the  sheriff-depute 
or  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county,  could  be  legally  and  least 
expensively  effected. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Gordon. 

To  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


II. 
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STATisTicg  Qjf  ApplicAtions  for  Aid  from  the  l^wliameBtaiy  Qwvak  win^ 

Edacatkn,  intht 


Ol^ect  of  Application. 


.  IVkObtainAldia 


At 


Deimp- 
tiMor 


Number  of  Trostafs  under 


i 


Tko  pnnhaM  of  •  building  to  be 
ooDferted  into  aichool. 

The  erection  of  a  school  and  re- 
sidence. 


Tho  eroetioa  of  a  ichooVhoiue 


Ditio 

Ditto 

An  infant  icliool-houie 

The  erection  of  a  lehool-honse .  . 

The  erection  of  a  echool-honfle 
with  mistren^  residence. 

The  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  house. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

To  enlarge  National  school,  and 
to  erect  an  infant  school  and 
master's  residence. 

The  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  house. 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house 

The  erection  of  a  school-house   • 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house 
The  erection  of  a  school-house 


.,^  .  I.  .yi    .y 

01a7ton-le>Woods 


Stanningley,    St. 
Thomas. 


liooe 


Wissett     •  .  . 

Clenchwarton  • 

Chillers  Coton  . 
Waltham  Abbey . 
Bottwnog  •  •  •  • 
Earls  Heaton.  .  . 
Allerton  •  •  .  • 
Abbott's  Moreton 

Paignton  .  •  . 
Uanengan   •  •  • 


Withycombe 
RaWleigh. 

Bridgewater,   St. 
Mary's. 

Hales  Owen  •   .  . 

Potter  Heigkam 


N. 
N. 


N. 
B. 

N. 
N. 
B. 

N. 


N. 
N. 


and  Cararchwaideiis. 


7 

or 
8 

and  2  Cburchwaidens 


.  I 


from  PcpftiameMary  Grant  in  1844-45. 

l>een  considered  and  determined  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
.   1  fiit>i_A&  ' 
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1844-4K 


Bxtent  of 


91te. 


ksq.  ywdflk 
by  30  feet. 

lOxods. 

Vy  50  feet. 

hy  50  feet. 
»b  50  feet. 
SbySefeet. 

I2aq.y«id». 

48eyaid8. 

!,47eM}.feet 
620  yards. 

25  by  65  feet. 

12  aq.  yards. 
6  rods. 


Play-grouDd. 


None. 


Besidueofrite. 


I* 

P 

lit 


Endowments  ii^ 
District. 


li^ame 
and  Qiantcter. 


SO  by  40  feet. 
Besidaeofsite. 
12  by  12  feet. 
1,467  sq.  yatds. 
152sq.yuds. 

Residne  of  site. 
40»yan|s. 

Besidueofsite. 


795 
4,000 

530 

500 
597 

4,200 

700 

3,334 

2,000 

780 

2,500 

2,600 

1,2^0 

10,449 

3,000 
357 


If  one. 


^4 

I 


One  endeired 
school. 

Leverton  School 


A  grammar 
school. 


A  charity  of  3M. 
per  aanwD. 


A  tenement  • 


Dr.   Morgan's 
120/.  a-year. 


200 


20 


300 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


None* 


A  school  for*' all 
denominations  " 
and  1  or  2  small 
dame  schools. 

Two  dame  schools 
and  a   Sunday 
school. 


Noothflt  . 


A  Sanday  school 
held  in  parish 
church. 


A  National  school 


A  fewdane 
schools. 

A  private  day- 
school. 

Sunday  schoob  in 
each  parish. 

Two  dame  schools, 
one  endowed  with 
4/4>er  annum,  for 
20  children. 

Twelve  Sunday 
schools. 


2 


200 


70 

in 
Sun- 
day 
school. 


One  dame  school 


80 
250 


HO 


410 


85 

)I« 

206 
154 
78 

24» 

70 

11« 

m 

128 

211 

280 
90 


{Continued  en  pages  410,  411.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  fbr  Aid 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid  from  the  PaurHameDtiP 


T— 

At 

Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 

i    , 

i 

j 

J 

< 

1 

£ 

4 

1 

!i 

-1  i' 

ill 

< 

CUyton  le-Wooda 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 
42 

i    ** 
1 

Stanningley,    St. 
Thomas. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

600 

1 

!    IM 

1 

Hooo.  .  •  .  .  . 

151    6 

*18/. 

14f.lega 

80 
expense 

sndsorve 

yor.' 

• 

200 

1 
96 

Wiasett 

• 

120 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1£0 

60  S 

Clenchwvton  .  . 

• 

180 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

180 

1 
63 

Chilven  Colon    . 

21 

Sehoo 

•house  ft 

noes  and 

l.^.x. 

9nses,25( 

/. 

271 

<      & 

Waltham  Abbey. 

• 

280 

16 
Stone  dressing  and  fixin{ 

.40/! 

• 

336 

260 

Bottwnog  .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

190  17 

127  10 

Earls  Heaton.  .  . 

113  11  6 

450 

, 

.. 

66    5 

116 

750 

I6» 

L«gal  expenses.  5i. 

AUerton    .... 

50 

236 
Solid 

or,  15/.; 

1       . 
architect,  15/. 

• 

137 

468 

210 

Abbott's  Moreton 

• 

74 

10 

• 

7 

• 

81 

172 

I3» 

Fkignton  .... 

. 

406 
Legale] 

:penses2 

U,;  aichi 

6 

tectll/. 

• 

included 

447 

219 

LUnengan.  ... 

• 

150 

Legal 

expenses, 

30 
Playgrou 
6/.;oth 

nd  walls, 
erexpens 

60 
»,5/. 

„ 

100 

Withyoombe 
Rawleigh. 

• 

20 

Well,] 

.     1    sul     . 

0/.13«.;  stoves,  4/.  4t. 

120 

161 

• 

Bridgewater,   St. 
Mary's. 

• 

150 

230 

• 

• 

• 

• 

380 

ISO 

Hales  Owen.  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

167 

m 

Botter  Heigham  . 

• 

145 

Sandriei 

i,10/.;le 

5 
gal  expel 

sea,  10/. 

• 

170 

1 

ss 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  18i4-45. 
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nt  for  Education,  in  the  Tear  1844-45— coit/ini/«</. 


II 

Ita- 
lic 


2GO  N.  S. 


40 
ocesan  Society 


35  N.  S. 

37  i^yi^n 

^strict  Society. 

•36N.S. 


25  N.  S. 
230  N.S. 


M 
111 


40  N.S. 


u 

ii 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


£ 
40 


300 


74 


50 

125 

76 

60 

340    8    4 

228 


5  o  o 
< 


fittings.; 
193 


150 


230 

67    10 
80 


It  is  hoped  that  the  fees  will  be  soflieient. 


12 


I 

1 


13 


10 
to 
15 


I 


The  school  is  self-supporting, 


12 


41    10 


10 


28 


20 


7 
50 
Not  stated. 

Notstated. 

8  14 


25 


19 

70 


a 
s 

a 

Co 


57   7 


School  fees  and  sahscripti<ms  ex- 
pected to  be  suflScient  to  remu- 
nerate master. 


70 
32 


10 


22 


230 

22* 

50 

58 

54 
50 
36 
296 
200 
90 

84 

100 

40 

111 

42 
45 


•  Only  9-inch  walls. 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  Application. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


Namber  ^TriMtees  maia 
•everal  Heads. 


8    I 


The  erection  of  a  aehool-honse    . 

The  erection  of  a  residenoe  for 
master  and  mistress. 

The  erection  of  a  8chooi»faoaae  *  • 

For  altering,  preparing,  and  fit- 
ting up  gills'  and  inflmt  schools 

The  •rection  of  a  school-honse    . 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  master*8  honae 


The  erection  of  a  sehool-honse 
with  residence. 


The  erection  of  a  matter's  house 
Ditto 


Henfield.  .  « 


Coggeahall 


Lianfthancel 
Uwchgurli. 

Bootham   •  . 


Ayton,  Great 


Pulloxhill  . 


Bontnewydd 


n. 

N. 


N. 


and  2  Chui^wacdeaa. 
5 


12  Gentlemen  and  TnAencs- 


and  2  ChnichirBidens. 


The  ereotion  of  a  sthool-houw 
with  residenoe. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house 


The  erection  of  a  school   and 
master's  house. . 

To  purdiase  a  bniMing  tat  Vn* 
tional  sdiool  and  mtfter's  house 

The  erection  Of  a  school-house. 


Lochalin   .... 

St.  Bride's,  major 

Lampeter  Velflrey, 
(Tavemspite). 

Great  Creaton  .  . 

Good  Easter  .  .  . 

Bridge  of  Allan  . 
Bewdley  .... 
Forfkr 


Ditto. 


The  ereelion  of -a  schooLhouse 
and  mastex's  residence. 


Hordley 


PontopGollieiry 


S. 

N. 


The  Minister  and  Heritors  of  Ai 
parish  Ibr  the  time  beia; 

and  2  Chuchwaideiu. 


S. 
N. 


and  2  CaiaiehwaidBna. 


land?  others. 


The  Magistmtea  and  Tovix 
Goandlof  the  biufh  for  the 
time  being. 


I 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

It 

Endowments  in 
bistHct. 

Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 

Number  of  Children  to   be  1 
provided  for  in  School,  at  1 
six  square  feet  each.              | 

Site. 

PUy-gtouad. 

Name 
and  Character. 

if 

Name 
and  Character. 

1 

II 

n  by  20  feet. 

48  by  50  feet.    , 

1,800 

»  • 

• 

Two  National 
schools;  two  Sun- 
day schools. 

350 

103 

13  by  30  feet. 

*  • 

4,500 

• 

400 

50  feet. 

Besidneofsite. 

2.300 

•  • 

• 

7« 

19  perches. 

SObylOyarts. 

9,000 

• 

One  boyar  National 
school; 
Two  girls'  schools. 

380 

216 

96  by  58  feet. 

Girls'  41  W 
36feet.^ 

1,500 

One  of  10/.   a- 
year. 

8 

Two  smaU  schools 
and  two  dame 
schools. 

273 

990  feet. 

•  • 

623 

•    • 

One  Sunday  school 
for  boys  and  sirls. 
One  infant  school. 

146 

•  ( 

1,000 

to 
1,200 

•  • 

126 

80  yards. 

500 

•    • 

138 

35petehe>. 

•  • 

795 

.  •  • 

One  WelshSunda^ 
school. 

107 

•  * 

1,050 

One  Sunday  school 
for  dissenters. 

One  day  school ; 
20  children. 

168 

Irood. 

1 

Nearly  2  acres 
of  common. 

330 

133 

36  rods. 

Residue  of  iite. 

600 

t  • 

52 

Irood. 

126by60f<?ct. 

1,000 

.  . 

None  but  present 
school. 

175 

800 

•    .    -     . 

120 

•• 

About  25  pbles. 

13,000 

One  school   .  .  . 

20 

S42 

39  by  37  feet. 

600 

69 

i  an  acre. 

P^sidueofiite. 

2,000 

•  • 

Two  damf  schools 
held  in  cottages. 

100 

{Continued  on  pages  414,  415.^ 
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Slatitties  of  AppKcatumsfor  Aid 


f 

1 

At 

J_ 

i 

i 

5- 
1 

1 

^ 

4 

i 

a 

1 

ill 

1 

51 

< 

i 
1 

HenlWld    .... 

• 

212 

ff-„na. 

1 

• 

• 

250 

186 

j 

jrenceit 

aiatn,  kc 

•t  oc«* 

1 

Coggwhall   .  .  . 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

260 

. 

63 

Uwehgwli. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

BooUum   .  .  .  . 

. 

80 

38 

• 

• 

• 

. 

118 

41 

Aytoii,Gi««t   .  . 

137 
Warmi 

434 
ng  appan 

34 

ittif,a7/. 

21 

lawexp 

18 

Iron  rail 

enses,  16/ 

IngMds 
. ;  architc 

xmting. 
ct,8/. 

704 

424 

PalUtthm.  .  .  • 

■ 

170 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

113 

Boatnewydd..  . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

120 

120 

LoehaUn  .... 

• 

« 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

St  Bride's  nujor. 

Sitef 

▼en. 

w 

I  expense 

1.8/.' 

• 

105 

113 

69 

LunpeterVelft«7, 
(Tkvernspite). 

• 

• 

• 

40 

. 

200 

240 

( 

OieatCreatoB  .  . 

• 

239 

23 

Architect 

10 
.  14/.  10». 

• 

80 

377 

12    i 

OoodEMter.  .  . 

133 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

133 

42 

Bridge  of  Allan    . 

• 

130 

Wall.,  J 

0/.;  law 

expenses 

7/. 

250 

427 

170 

Bewdlejr*.  .  .  . 

12  10 

235 

9    6 
Proposed  new  dwelling-ho 

ise,50/. 

Ropain 

312 

100    , 

Forftf 

148 

298 

.7 
Uw( 

xpenses. 

62 
31.5$, 

• 

18 
Gas 

fittings. 

537 

269 

Hofdley    .      . 

• 

143 

• 

• 

-• 

• 

• 

143 

96 

Fontop  Colliery . 

Estimi 

itedeoet, 

33W. 

• 

• 

i 

• 

330^ 

169 

\ 


from  Parliametdary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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it 

1' 


10  N.  9- 
20 


35N.  S. 


25N.S. 

for  mistreK  salary 

for  one  year. 


111 


I 
I 

h 


1^ ,.  Heritors  have  affreed  to  pay 
exclusive  of  the  valae  of  the  ait 


23N.S. 

50N.S. 

100  N.  S. 

40 

Diocesan  Society. 

30 
Diocesan  Board 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

lON.S. 

10 

Diocesan  Society. 

23 

Diocesan  Society 

(included.) 

•si 


H 


60/. 


76 

81 

Tf 

280 


55 
and  legal 
expenses. 

120 


80  or  90 
50 
150 

215 
61 

267 
250 
S69 

27 
180 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


iii 


16 


53 


24 


The  children  to  pay  for  their  tuition. 
Not  stated. 


Endowment    of 
Mr.  Richardson 


61 
20 


16 


25 
annual 
allow- 
ance. 

10  to  12 


10 


20 


}5« 


2(f.a 
week. 


18 


Not  stated. 


.     40to50 
Not  sUted, 
30 


Not  stated. 


I 


115 


71 


1 


53 

63 
40 
53 

140 
53 


80 
27 


30    60 


44 


55 


90 
26 

150 
60 
121 

33 
75 
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Statistics  <^  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  Of  Application. 

Descrip- 

i 
Number  of  Tmsteea  «aaer 
seyeial  Heads. 

i 

. 

To  obUin  Aid  in 

At 

tion  of 
School. 

1 

% 

< 

i 

S  0 

1 

s 
c 

1 

and  mistreis's  roaidence. 

Michael's.' 

N. 

• 

• 

•' 

• 

• 

• 

• 

The  erection  of  a  school  and 
master*!  house. 

Roabon  ..... 

B. 

• 

2 

• 

. 

• 

18 

• 

The  erection  of  a  school  and  mis- 
tress's house. 

Yetholme.  .  .  . 

S. 

1 

and 

Mil 

5  Heritors  or  Proprietofs. 

1    1 

The  erection   of  a  school  and 
mastei^s  house. 

Ditto*  •••.••».••• 

South  Shore.  .  • 
LoundddlB    .  .  . 

N» 

1 

3 

1 

ah^ 

1 

Cha 

pelw 

1 

aidei 

1 

a. 

■  1 

{ 

housok 

K. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

.  1 

1  , 

The  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  residence. 

Edem,  Pwllheli  . 

N. 

1 

aik^ 

Ckn 

chw 

Ides 

•• 

i 

[ 

• 

Ditto.  •  •  •  •  • 

"tJSJS'^ 

N. 

S 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•            ' 

The  erection  of  a  school-house.  . 

LUnhiUeth,  New- 
port. 

N. 

3 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

The  ejection  of  a   school   and 
msstet's  house. 

Boylestone  .  .  . 

N. 

2 

• 

• 

' 

• 

• 

'l 

The  ertction  of  a  master's  house 

St.  Peter's  Chees- 
hUl,WinchesUr. 

N« 

F 

veai 

«ap 

point 

edb3 

rdeed 

1 

. 

To  purchase  buildidg  tot  school 
and  master's  house. 

Bristol    (St.    Si- 
mon). 

N. 

i 

ahd 

Chu 

rchw 

udens. 

.  i    ' 

iVoTiding  fittings  fdr  the  school 

Alberbnry  %  .  .  • 

N. 

d 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Honley 

N. 

5 

5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

The  erection  of  a  school-honsa 

H<ttmead«  Great . 

N. 

1 

and 

201 

arch 

ward 

»ns. 

i 

from  Parliameniary  Orant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-iproa&d. 


J* 


^1 
III 


Eadowments  in 
DifAiiei. 


Name 
and  Character. 


II 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
I  ChftracUr. 


II 


-  i 

z, 


85  by  53  feet. 


i  of  an  acre. 

704  eq*  yards. 

Irood. 

Irood 
18 


Irood. 
760  aq.  yards. 

2,500  sq.feot. 


2  roods 
28  Perthes. 


64  by  2r  feet. 
411  sq.  yards. 

Irood. 
'80  feet  square. 


900  sq.  yards. 


19  feet  ronnd 
thebuildlng. 


An  extensive 
meadow  in 
the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

416  sq.  yards. 


600  sq.  yards. 


Irood. 
101  by  42  feet. 

2,000  sq.lbet. 
i  of  an  acre. 


f  of  a  rood. 


Residue      of 

site. 


8,000 
11,200 

2,000 

700 

1,000 
2,226 


700 
Edem. 


1,200 
400 

900 

2,153 

1,600 

6,000 
816 


A  nammar 
senool,withan 
endowment  of 
20/.  per  an. 


One  at  High 
Oreen,  con- 
nevBtedwitbB. 
&  F.  S.,  enjoy- 
ing interest  of 
500/. 


158 


A  charitable 
fiiAd  of  6/. 
13f .  44.  fot 


One  British  aehool 


National  school.  . 
Lady  Harriett's.  . 
School  at  Rhosy- 
medie. 

Parochial  school 
at  Yetholme J 

One  at  Kirk  Yet- 
holme. 

Moas  school »  .  . 
The  present  South 
Shore  Girls' aehool. 


80 
60 
100 


66 


One   at  Court-y- 

bella. 


One  small  school- 
room. 

Taught  daily  in 
two  cottages. 

One  Sunday  and 
daily  school  (dis- 
senting). 

One  Sunday  (dis- 
senting). 

The  central  school 
the  only  one. 


A  Wesleyan  Sun- 
day sdiool. 

One,  havinff  the 
foregoing  fund. 


None  but  Sunday 
schools. 

One  Sunday  school 
Ons  weekly  school 
and  one  or  two 
small  schools. 


350 


40 

50 
30 


100 
50 


110 
35 


570 
66 

84 

120 
276 

167 
94 

100 
100 

133 

168 
110 

536 
100 


{Continued  on  ftaget  418,  419.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 

Total  EaUuted  Ezpenae  of  Sehool  Boildii«. 

• 

t 

4 

. 

1 

1 

g 

1 

< 

1 

J 

j 

li 

"1    " 

< 

I 

Glcmeester,       St. 
Micharrs. 

£ 
190 

£ 
475 
Lawex] 

£ 
>eiu^I 

£            £ 
25 
/.;  Aichiteet,2y. 

£ 

£ 
50 

£ 
765 

490 

Roabon.      .   .  . 

40 

esi 

■ 

• 

48 

150 

870 

370 

YeUiolme.  .  .  • 

• 

190 

Uwai 

id  other  < 

5 

•xpenies, 

5/.  ' 

• 

140  - 

70 

SoathShora.  .  . 

• 

1! 

4 

• 

15 

and 

pomp. 

145 

814 

128  10 

Uandodiio   .  .  . 

50 

220 

'u 

95 

r  expeues.  Id. 

80 

445 

190 

Loandiide    .  •  . 

Teaden, 

597/.  14 

.«.j  Ai 

chStecfa 

eommiasi 

m,5per 

cent 

• 

186 

Edeni,IVUheU  . 

30 

192 

20 
La' 

rexpenw 

■.s/; 

• 

40 

290 

90 

'Sffl^ 

r 

233 

Lawn 

FeB^4 

28 
.lOt. 

• 

89 

355 

28 

UanhUleth.  New- 
port. 

• 

187 

20 
Bound 

iry  walla, 

• 
SliL 

• 

• 

238 

12 

Boylettone   .  •  • 

100 

255 

20 
irexpena 

».30t; 

10 
Axdutect 

13/! 

85 

573 

200 

St.  Peter's  Clieet. 

110 

• 

SO 
lawea 

ipeiiMa,l 

13 
4l.l0t. 

• 

213 

370 

143 

Bristol   (St.    S). 

• 

300  TVi 
La> 

Bethn  witli  naaler't  booae. 
r  ezpcnMi,  Itf. ;  RtUass,  5 

• 

• 

365 

2S7 

Alberbury    .  .  . 

• 

»2      1      .       1       .      1       5 
Stanp  of  conveyanee^  1/.  IQr. 

1              1               1 

• 

• 

268 

2M 

Honley  •  •  •  •  • 

125 

1.100 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

290 

Hatme«i,Gicitt  • 

• 

2;5 

Sit4 

land  law 

eapenaca 

35 
.45/. 

• 

135 

490 

145 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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1-1 


ill 


^1 

09*0 

e  o 

ri. 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


II 
111 


I 

1 


I 


S 

J 


65  N.S. 


120  N.s; 


N.S. 


N.s. 

20 

Diocesan  Board. 


75  N.S. 


75  N.S. 

Legal  ex.    U^ 

penses  .  .  ) 

Architect ...  13 

je33 

35  N.S. 


N.S. 
N.S. 

300  N.S. 
60  N.S. 


160      •      20 
value      mate- 
ofsite.      rials. 


275 


500 


70 


185  10 


200 


132 

85 

100 

128 
25 

950 
300 


50 


15 


10 


10 


13 


20 


50 


15 


10 
Ser- 
mon. 


£ 
lU. 

week. 

129 


20  to  30 

12 

15 
65 

20 


5 

a  local 
sub- 
scrip- 
tion. 

5f. 

w«eklj. 

25 


40 


30 


154 


42 


5 

the 


parish 
clerk. 


40 


15 

N.S. 

8 
value 
ofmas- 
ter's 
house. 


100 


50 


68 


It  is  expected  that  children's  payments  will 
be  sufficient  in  course  of  time. 


S5 


10 


£ 
130 


330 


50 


80 
250 

90 
70 

50 
75 

55 

90 
25 

400 
85 
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Siaiistf£s  (f  ApplicaHon$  for  Aid 


Qtjeei  of  AppUiwtioB. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Deaerip- 
tion(tf 
School. 


Nomber  of  Tnutees 
■e^«xal  Heads. 


5a 


i- 


Tke  erection  of  a  achool-lkouse.  . 

For  additiooil  grant .   ..... 

Ditto 5  •  •  •  •  • 

Ditto 

Converting    part    of    National 
school  into  an  in&nt  school. 

For  additional  grant 

Providing  fittiqga 

For  addittonal  grant  .••... 

Ditto.  ...      

For  additional  giant 

Ditto « 

Providing  fittings  •  % 

Repairs,  fittings,  and  ftunltiire  . 

The  erection  of  a   sehort  and 
master's  house. 

For  additional  giant  ,...•. 

Ditto 

Providing  fittings.  .  , 

The  erec^n  of  a  scltootKoase 
and  master's  residence. 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house  . 

Enlarging  infant  school  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Westmacott's  plan. 

For  additional  grant  •••... 

'(he  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


Stoke  Kandeville 

Barnton  •  •  •  •  • 

Sancreed 

MThiteshm .... 

Macclesfield,  Old 
Church. 

Bilston,  St.  Mary 

Dunham.  •  •  •  . 

Llangelynin  Ar- 
thog. 

Woolton,  Little  . 

Brabonme  •  .  •  . 

Famworth,   near 
Warrington. 

Midsomer  Norton 

Dore,  near  Shef- 
field. 

Sedgeberxow  •  .  . 

Biddings  .  .  .  . 

Portsmouth,    in- 
ftnt  school. 

Shttttlevorth.  .  . 

AudeaahaWyMan- 
Chester. 

Bidford,Warwick- 
shire. 

Oldham 

Steet£wd   .  .  . 

Guibeley,     n«ax 
Leeds. 


N. 
N. 
N. 


N. 
N. 

N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N.S. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 


from  Parheumniory  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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-■^■JJl^gi— ^ 


Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-gxoqnd. 


it 

1^ 


til 


lUi^owments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Chazacter. 


II 


E  zisting  Schools  in 
Di  ttiict  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


If 


s| 
i-a 

III 
S5 


50  aq.  yaxda. 


60  by  151 


600  aq.  yarda. 


}  by  25  feet.  '  PrOiViaon    will 
be  made. 


493 


624 


One  with  nn  en- 
dowment vary- 
ing flrom  j£40 
toie60. 


One  endowed  ,  , 
The  achoola  not 

connected    with 

theChnzch. 


40 
180. 


40l» 


9,m 


1  boys'  school, 
30/.  a-year. 


90 


1  girls*  aehool,  and 
a  poor  school. 
Icept  by  a  man 
a^d  his  wiib. 


(  Continued  on  pages  422,  423.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 

Total  EsUmated  Expense  of  School  Building. 

t 

1 

i 

1 

5* 

1 

J 

1 

S 

\ 

1 

< 

Stoke  Mandeville 

7 

£ 
190 

£              £ 
Law  expenses,  6/. 

£ 
4  14 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 
208 

£ 
50 

Barnton    .... 

, 

, 

, 

, 

• 

, 

Sancroed   .... 

• 

• 

. 

J 

• 

. 

WhiteshlU    .  . 

Bonndary  wall  found  to  be  in  very  bad  condition. 

Macclesfield.  Old 
Church. 

Expense  of  proposed  alteration,  104/. 

104 

20 

Bilston,  St.  Mary 

For  inclosing  by  wall  and  iron  palisade  the  school-ro 
buildings,  and  residences,  25/. 

oms, 

Dunham   .  .  •  • 

80 

• 

Iilanffelynint  Ar- 
thog. 

• 

• 

Woolton.  Little  • 

A  smill  addition  on  account  of  teac 

her'sresi 

lenoe. 

Brabonme  .  .  . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

'  • 

• 

Farnworth,  near 
Warrington. 

Promo 

efs  reque 

It  10/.  ad 

litionalf 

r  school- 

kouae. 

* 

Midsomftr.Norton 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Dore,  near  Shef- 

Repairs 

fittings, 

and  fumi 

ture,ao/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Riddingi  .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

FlDrtsmouth,    in- 
fiint  school. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Andenshaw,  Man- 
chester. 

Bldfotd,Wsrwlck- 
shire. 

125 

780 
School- 
house  & 
master's 
house. 
• 

65 
Cc 

• 

ATeyanoc 

• 

,  15/. 

• 

• 

180 

985 

lao 

131 
Cll 

Oldham     .... 

Ettimi 

ted  coat, 

6a7A 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

m 

Stretford   .  •  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, 

Gniseley,      near 
Leeds. 

20 

220 

• 

• 

20 
and  ex- 
penses. 

• 

110 

350 

« 

from  Parliamentarg  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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by  my 

naming 

1 
i 

11 

II 

1 

d 

II 

Amount  Contributed 

them. 

11 

; 

1 

I 

1 

1 

£ 

24 
Back's  Archi. 
liaconal  Board. 

£ 

£ 

£ 
132 

11 

£ 
and  a 

£ 
Ib*d  b 

£ 

£ 
onefs 

£ 
IB 

£ 
\    45 

•  • 

120 

51 

•   • 

284  15 

• 

51 
5 

50  N.  S. 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

34 

• 

34 

25 

40 
10 

•   • 

27 

27 
35 

10 

SO 

20 

40 

150  N.  S. 
Farther  grant. 

500 

70 

•  • 

160 

30 
25 

200  N.S. 

126 
cost  of 
dte. 

526 

IS 

60 

400 

40  N.  S. 
20 

• 

63    9 

• 

• 

• 

60 

272 
100 

70  N.  a 

• 

320 

* 

Might 
beaOi. 
after  lit 
or  2nd 
yewr. 

100 

IT. 


2e 


422 


Statisticg  of  Applkaiumsfor  Aid 


Ob)eet  of  Applieatfon. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


The  eracUon  of  m.  adiool,  with 
houM. 


Robnilding  sehool-honae  .  •  . 
The  erection  of  a  tchool-houie 


The  erection  of  a  Mhool,  with 
mifltaraa't  house. 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  achool,  with 
master*!  house. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  sdhool-hoote, 
with  master's  rende^ce. 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  matter's  house  . 

The  erection  of  a  sehool-house, 
with  master's  residence. 

Hie  erection  of  a  school-house    . 
IHtto 


At 


Mnaden,  Great 


KirkLangley  , 


Thornton  Steward 


SMpton  Xoyne 


Cowgill,  in  Dent 


BLockiod,Bolton- 
le-Moon. 


N«rthH«ish 


BamleyMoor  . 


Kingston     and 
Thrnxton. 


HabeighflmEav) 


Cnckfleld      and 
Bakomhe. 


YeoyU 


Deaerip- 

tioKOf 

School. 


N. 

S. 


Endowed 
School. 


N. 


N. 


N. 

N. 


Kumber  of  TVustees  nadec 


M 


6  manniiaetazen  and  tndesBMa. 


Not  yet  determined. 
T^nst  Tested  in  5 


Seven  (not  described). 


12,  to  whom  the  land 
ginaUy  oonTefed. 


MCaotAeaeribed). 
and  ChoMhwudena. 


pom,  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 


423 


Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-groand. 


I* 


Ill 

0^ 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  CShazicter. 


ll 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


^*5 

II 


5« 


111 

m 
II  n 


of*  akn  acre. 


'1  superficial 
li  Scotch  aeie 


Besidae  of  site. 


0  1>y  SO  feet 


IS  perdies. 


74  feet. 

lO  feet  aqaare 

Irood. 

19  pexcbes.  • 


A  space  three 
times  extent 
of  site. 


Two,  10  by  10 
yards  each. 


Besidae  of  site. 


Boys,  124  yds. ; 
Girls,  110  yds. 


100  by  40  feet 


BfBsidae  of  site. 
Besidae  of  site. 


460 

1,000 
7,000 


300 
353 

500 

8,000 

483 

500 

600 

d,£00 

7.600 
480 


1  endowment  of 
51.  per  annum. 

2  charity  schools, 
sapposted  by 
▼olantary  con^ 
tribations. 


loflOr.ayear. 


12 
140 


1  grammar  school 


lofliM. 


A  small  endow- 
ment. 


sehooL 


9  d^ne  schools. 
ld»ily    ditto. 


Hie  grammar 
school ;  6  dame 
schools. 

4  dame  schools; 

1  school  for  for* 
mers'  children. 

2  dame  schools. 
1  Sunday  ditto. 
1  daily     ditto. 


1  Sunday  school  ai 
Kingston. 


Seirenl      daanf 
schools. 


I  ialhnt  schoQl. 


« 


60 


75 


40 
401 


54 

65 

90 
450 

84 
108 

135 

• 

m 

80 


{Continued  on  pages  426,  427.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 


P4 

s 


I 


I" 


ii 

M 


Munden,  Great 


Kirk  Langley  , 


£  £  £  £ 

181  31  15  5  10 

furniture 
for  master's  house. 
Law  expenses,  8/. ;  Architect,  6/.  6f . 


120 


Alloa. 


Thornton  Steward 


Shipton  Moyne 


Cowgill,  in  Dent 


Blockrod,  Bolton- 
le-Moors. 


North  Hoish 


Bamley  MoCT  . 


King^n        and 
Thnixton. 


Habezgham  Eares 


Cuekfleld 
Balcombe. 


707 


Architect 

Boundary-wall        • 
Water-closets 
Levelling      .  • 

Extra  Masons'  w(»rk 
Foundation  plate  . 
Inspector  of  works  . 
Annual  feu  duty  of  10^. 


31$ 

and 

house. 


210 
Law  expenses,  &c.,  S5/. 


700 
and 
fenoe. 

50 


60 


15 


Law  expenses,  11/. 


£.    «.  d, 

27  16  0 

114  16  0 

15  10  0 

10    0  0 

23  18  9 

2  12  6 

5    0  0 

200    0  0 


110 


Law  expenses,  3/. 


and 
privies. 


Law  expenses,  MA. 


17 

and 

privies. 


30      I    135      I       . 
Law  expenses,  10/.  ;  leading,  12/. 


Estimated  c0Bt,2$8/. 


10 
ofBces. 


99 


60 


200 


Estimated  cost,  415/.  Hm  amngement  of  desks,  &c.,  m- 
oommended  by  Committee  of  Council,  if  adopted,  will 
cost48/.10«. 


Yeovil   . 

Heather 


The  whole,  880/. 
Law  expenses^  10/. 


8  10 


156 


9  10 
Law  expenses,  5/. 


1,107 


319 


356 


760 


97 


£ 


463 


806 


S31 


111 


iBdod- 
ingale. 

157 


l€S 


ISO 


510 

194 


from  Parlicanentary  Gramt  in  1844-45. 
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^1 
II 
<3S 


PI 


■l\ 


111 

ill 


30N.S. 
20 
tocesan  Board. 


20N.S. 


200 
•Q  duty  of  10/. 


N.8. 


€5  N.  S. 


25  N.  S. 


50 

Chichester 

Diocesan  Ano- 

ciation. 


15 
Deanery  Board. 


carting 
of  mate- 
rials. 


-ss 


103  15 


42  10 
599 


120 


180 


57 


96 


123 


170 
260 


330 
15 


Eatimated  Income  of  School. 


Ill 


£ 
10 


Expected  to  be  raffleient   for  support  of 
master  snd  mistress. 


I 

J 

if 

3  J 


40 


10 


Not  specified. 
14 


3 


10 


1  10 


10 


]  0/.  has  been  guaran- 
teed towards  school- 
mistress's salary. 


• 

• 

18  to  20 

per 
annum. 

• 

• 

• 

25 

10 

60  or  70 

• 

• 

• 

SO 

» 

, 

, 

5 

6 

• 

13 

5 

50 

laran- 
chool- 

12 
a-year. 

• 

3(i.a- 
veek. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23    8 

12 

. 

80 

• 

15 

90 


40 
300 


6    31 
Bequest 
of  Mr. 
Novell. 


16  10 


54 


70 


75 


450 


42 


70 


90 


50 
160 


260 
40 


426 


SMMcs  of  AppHeatiom  for  Aid 


Objaet  of  Applkatioiu 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Deaerip- 
tionof 
School. 


Nunber  of  Tnutees  onder 
arvenl  Heads. 


Is 

1*1 


h 


The  erection  of  a  adiool   and 
nuatei'i  honae. 


The  erection  of  a  Khool-honse 


Bideford 


Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  aehool,  with 
maatei^a  hooM. 

The  erection  of  a  achool-hoow   . 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
nuater*!  hooae. 


Ditto 


The  erection  of  a  achool-hooae    . 


The  erection  of  aehoola,   with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  idiool  and 
msster^s  house. 


Ditto 


DIttc 


Little  Stanghton 

Alton,  Panens  . 
Llamhyddlad  .  . 
Fealeby 

Penicaik  .  .  .  . 

Braadhinton  .  , 
BoUington  Groas , 
Bishop's  Cleeye  . 

Littleluunpton 
Swingfield  .  . 
Otley 


N. 
N. 
N. 


Endowed 


5or6(notdeKribed.) 


I 


and  Elden  of  die  pa- 
rish. 


and  Chordiwiadena. 


and  ChnidiwwideBs. 


fnm  ParHammbay  Cfremt  in  1844-45. 


427 


Extent  of 


Site. 


Play^ground. 


Si 


ill 

04 


Endowments  in 
Diitriet. 


Name 
and  Chanctar. 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


If 


ills 


iii 


O  by  80  feet. 


2600  sap.  l^t. 


X  rood. 

L-20tb    of  aa 
acre. 

1  acre. 
6^  roods. 

25  poles. 


82  by  83  feet. 
38  poles. 

,00  feet  sqiuoBi 
1  acre. 


Reddne     of 
site. 

Besidne     of 
site. 

Besidne     of 

site. 


Residue     of 
site. 


Waste  adjoin- 
ing the  school 


Very  little. 


Boys,  1,336  ft. 

Girls,  l,132ift. 


Besidw     of 
site. 


i  an  acre. 


2123  sq.  yards      1,040  square 
yards. 


6,000 


7,259 
1,850 


2,000 


670 


2,900 


1,800 


2,37» 


1,000 


3,445 


Fifty  shilUngs. 


An  annual  sala- 
ry of  34/.  4«.4i<f. 
fn        sehool- 


1  of  20/.  up 
farm  at  Q 
hampton. 


2ofl7/.16f.2tf. 
in  the  hands 
of  trustees. 


1  for 
oaly. 


National  schools . 


B.  and  F.  school . 


Wealeyan  infknt  do. 

1  in  oottace, 
1  dame  school, 
1  Skinday  ditto, 
1  ditto  (dissenting) 


1  Sunday  school. 


i  small  schools. 


1  dame  school*  4 
of  a  mile  from 
site. 

8  infknt  schools, 
kept  by  females 
at  their  own  re- 
sidences. 

1  inAnt  school. 


240 
boys. 

240 
girls. 

144 
boys. 

144 
gbls. 
120 


175 


150 


Sunday 
schools;  2  or  3 
dame  schools. 


96 

100 
806 
75 

186 

185 
841 
196 

183 
150 
868 


Odey  Inihnt  School  80 
C!hurch  Sunday  do.  300 
Wesleyan  do.  do.  200 
Ditto  day  do.  200 
Independent  Sun- 
day school  ...  100 
Kiihamite's  do.  .  50 
Banter's  do.   .    50 

■teS}  *>• .  « 

A  school  support-1 
ed  by  chief  mill- 1  ^^q 
owner       under  | 
Factory  Act  .  .  J 

{Continued  on  pages  430, 431.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  EgUmated  Expenie  of  School  Building. 


2 


< 

1 


I 

I 


f 


1 


3S 


Little  StMghton . 

Alton,  FinerM  . 
Lbinbyddlad  .  . 
SoaleVy 


Law  expenaes,  102. 
Sunreyor  and  clerk  of  worka,  90/. 


SIO 


IM 


Building  and  fenoea,  867/. 
Law  ezpenaea,  10/. 


Penionik  .  •  .  . 

Btoadbinton  • 
BoUingtonOroH 
Blahop'a  Cleave 

Littlehampton 
SwingfleM    .  .  , 
Otley 


78 

and 

flsnoea* 


£ 

40 

walla  and 

railing. 


19 
walli. 


£ 
617 


£ 
299 


819     I   157 


Attingfl. 


138 

and  wall, 

fittinga. 

Law  expenaea,  6/. ;  arehiteet,  5'. 


School-hooae   and    reai- 
dence. 


150 
176 


IN 
83 


820 


476 

aehool- 
hoose. 

340 


Architect,  30/. 


45 


20 


175 

Law  expenaea. 
Estimated  coat,  600/. 


150 


468        ^* 


and 
drains. 

42 
and 

walla. 


walls. 
.;  plana,  10/. 


250 


616 

Law'expenaes^  3<V. 


505  .  .  70 

Law  expenses,  20/. ;  architect,  40/. 


• 

133 

22 

150 

architect 

addi- 

tional. 

• 

• 

24 

107 

oat- 

ofBees. 

I    113 

I 

I 
I   234 

!I5 


461  ;  \^ 


916 


ao 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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6  6 

I" 


II 


Hi 

Hi 
111 


13 


11 

II 


Is 


Ettimated  Inooxne  of  School. 


I 


I 


J 

1^ 


300 


26 


15 


aoN.s. 

20 
Bedford  Board. 


25N.  S. 
(included). 


50N.S. 

dO 
Chichester 


20 
carting 
and  ma- 
terials; 


72 

120 
300 
73 

211 

140 
377 


230 
200 
706 


10 


45 
8 


2  10 


34 


20 


18 
20 


39 


Not  stated. 


30 


35 


20 


15 


45 


13 
ser- 
mon. 


£ 
00 


£ 
100 


24 


03 
25  10 


73 


27 


80 


76 


115 


50 

50 
125 
40 

150 

80 
241 
135 

103 
110 


430 


StatifticB  of  Afplicatkmfor  Aid 


(N^MtoTAppUflatloB. 


To  dbtoln  Aid  la 


The  eiwtion  of  a  MliooMiOMe 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Eeballdinf  adiool-hoiiie  . 


lUe  erection  of  a  wliool-hoiiae 


The  erection  of  a  icfaool,  with 
nuMter^i  lionee. 


At 


Daiflrip- 
tionoT 
ScIhwL 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Tlie  election  (^  a  aehooMioiue  . 


Tlie  erection  of  a  master's  honse 


The  erection  of  mbtress's  (2) 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-hoose, 
with  residence. 


Ditto. 


"> 


Naffeiton  •  •  • 

Ewnlode  •  •  • 
Langton  Matimveti 

Nothan    •  • 

Ls]igt<rft    •  • 
Trowbridge  • 


Burnley  St.   Pe- 
ter's. 


Slinfbrd..  . 

Halstead  .  . 

Scammonden 
Ham  .... 


Cambridge  Union 
Road. 


Slaithwaite 


N. 
N. 


N. 
N. 


N. 


N. 


Nauber  of  Tniataes  vmAmt 
■»nal  Heads. 


2 


Ghmehwaidtns  and  Orerseeis 


Tlie  Sector  sad  Cborehwaidens. 


Rector  and  Chnrchwardeas. 


The  Ineombent,  Chapelwiiden, 
and  Acting  Overseer. 

Minister  and  Chnrchwardens. 


Endowed 
School. 


6  (not  described). 


from  ParKamaUary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


68  by  51  feet. 

10OyaidB. 
€2  by  30  feet. 

irObySSliMt. 

Nearly  1  rood. 
168  by  68  feet 

30  by  26  yds. 
80  by  30  yds. 

20  rods. 

144  aq.  yards. 


274  aq.  yards. 


Flay-grouad. 


Residue  of  site. 


None  required 


1,210  sqoare 
yards. 


Residue  of  site. 

24  by  9i  yds. 
40  by  22  yds. 


80   rods    on 
hire. 


Residne     of 


160  aq.  yards. 


1,400 

325 
762 

1,000 

700 
12,000 


800 


972 


2,800 


10,6 


Endowments  m 
Districts. 


Name 
and  Character. 


1  of  5/.  for  s 
day 


20  acres  of  land, 
lettt8«..with 
house  aUd  gar- 
den. 


1  of  30/.  per  a 
num. 


A    grammar 
school  tot  40 
children;  20/. 
per  annum. 


Slaithwaite  N. 
S.,  7/.  109.  a- 
year.  OldAee 
School,  48/.  Is. 
a-year. 


30 


13 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


1  endowed  (5/.) 
1  day  school. 
1  Wesleyan  Sun- 
day. 


],  to  be  meifed 
into  proposed 
school. 

4  or  5  dame 
schools. 

A  hired  room  for 
girls,  supported 
by  vicar. 


1  smsll  Sunday 
school. 

1  British 

Several  Sunday, 
of  various  de- 
nominations. 

1  Boys'  daily 

1  GirliT  i  " 


r  daily 


One  National 


One  British. 
Oneinfknt. 


A  small  Rottan 
Catholic  school. 


One    National        806      182 
school. 

Several  Sunday 
schools '  in  cot- 
tages. 

{Continued  an  pages  434,  435.) 


Ml 

li 
II H 

§1-3 

2 


2 

30 
100 


50 


92 


500 


80 
100 


80 
girls 


188 


56 
133 


106 
726 


96 


500 


260 


155 


432 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Ertimatad  Ezpenae  of  School  Building. 


1 


< 

1 


|l 


s  > 

< 


Naffoitoii     •  • 

Bvonlodt  .  •  . 
UagtonBfttitvwa 

Nortaftn    •  •  i 

Langtoft  •  • 
Trowbridge  . 


Bnmley   St.  Pe- 
ter's 

Slinford     •  .  •  • 


Halstaed   .  • 

Scammonden 
Ham  .... 


£ 
20 


10 


£ 
205 


M 
881 


£ 
10 


700 


287 


Law  ozpenaoa,  10/. 


Law  tzpemet,  7/. 

20 

Law  esp«nwa,  61, 


£ 
25 

extra 
thick- 
neiBof 
walla. 


16 
hanling 


240  40  . 

8tOTe8,l».;aNhiteet,20;. 


120 
1,450 

400 


10 

Law  ezpenaes,  &c.,  15/. 

150     . 
Azchitect,  60/. ;  law  expenaes,  30/. 


66 

Expenaet,  10/. 


Cambridge  Union 
Hoed. 


Slaithwaite 


School  and  master's  house,  900/. 
Law  expenses,  10/. 


80 


646 


and  ont- 
bttild- 


15 
fittings. 


10  .  80 

Sundries,  10/.;  law  expenws,  10/. 


Estimated  cost,  130/. 


Site  and  building,  910/. 
Sundries,  68/. 


85        884         116 
ground,     and         out- 
master's    build- 
house.  ings,&e. 


school- 
house. 


27 

walU. 


17 


£ 
970 


142 
286 

316 

170 
2,700 

922 
875 

726 


£ 

lOS 

indnd- 

ingaite. 


67 

150 


80 
610 


51 
mistress' 
apart- 
ments. 


103 
fittings, 

forni- 
tttre,&e. 


870 


798 
less  old 
mate- 
riaU, 
15/. 

655 


2C0 


100 


150 


from  ParliameHtary  Orant  in  1844-45. 
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1! 

C  »  8 


if 

Id 
III 


ll 


hoS 


Estimated  laoome  of  School. 


I 


1 
J 


0 


50N.S. 

20 

DttxliamDio- 


25  N.  8. 
500  K.  S. 

150  N.  S. 


30 

Chichester 

Dioceian  Board 

(included). 


50N.S. 
30N.S. 


250  N.  8. 

150 

Cambridge 

Board. 


10 

site. 


accumU' 

lated 
rents  & 
profits. 


£ 
155 


75 
140 

181 

65 

1,790 


93 


266 


70 
120 


446 


478 


£ 
25 


Not  8 


Uted. 


for 
mas- 
ter. 


15 


£ 
25 


2tf.a- 

week. 


20 


£ 
50 


12 
for 
mis- 
tress. 


About  100/.,  indnding  endowment, 
annual  subscriptions,  and  Con- 
gregational Dissenters. 


70 


100 


Not  par 

ticulari 

sed. 

30 

• 

• 

17 

90 

• 

• 

75 

• 

, 

, 

20 

105 

• 

• 

38 

• 

• 

• 

2210 

• 

4S 

102 

47 


165 


3    150 
dividend 

on 
101/.  8t. 


144 


£ 
92 


70 


121 


58 
726 


80 


100 


100 


133 


434 


Statistics  of  AppKcatiansfor  Aid 


ObjeotofApplioation. 


To  obUin  Aid  in 


Hm  ereetion  of  a  Khool-houae, 
with  residence. 


The  «nction  of  a  tchool-hotue. 


Paiehasing  building,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  sohool-hoaBe. 


The  ereotkm  of  a  lehool-hoiue. 


The  erection  of  achools,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  residence. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


The  ereotlon  of  a  school-house. 


The  ereetion  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


Ditto. 


Whitechapel,  St. 
Mary. 


Darlington 


Middletoa. 


Beeaby 


Blidworth. 


HeUby 


Meltham  •  • 

Kirkheaton  .  , 

Hindolvepton 
Smallwood.  . 

Northampton  . 


Descrip- 
tion of 
Scfaoid. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


Endowed 
School. 


N. 

Endowed 

School. 

N. 


N. 


B. 


Number  of  Trustees  under 
several  Heads. 


Rector,   Churchwardens,   and 
Overseers. 


Minister  and  Chapelwardent. 


Vicsrtnd  Cbuichwaidens,  tnd 
some  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors. 

8    2  Chnrehwardeiis  of  F^- 


Vlcar,  Mayor,  and  Chnxchvv- 
dens. 


• 

2 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

81  Gentlemen  i 
of  t^  Town. 


J 


from  Parliametaary  Grata  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

J  ^ 

^1 

Eniowmeata  in 
District. 

Existing  SchooU  in 
District  not  Endowed. 

.2- 
5*1 

111 
1 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Name 
and  Character. 

It 

Name 
and  Character. 

76  by  36  feet. 

12  by  78  feet. 

«,000 

•  • 

• 

•  ■ 

• 

302 

57  by  42  feet. 

Reddae     of 
site. 

11,056 

OneofiaLper 
annum,    for 
poor  children 
connected  with 
parish  church. 

• 

FlkrishGlMuehN. 
S. 
B.  and  F.  school  . 

Methodist  school 

468 
190 

905 

Two  infant  .   .  . 
with  Church). 

16  by  14  yds. 

Residoe      of 
site. 

2,500 

A   piepantory 
school  at  gram- 
mar school. 

A  school  attached 
to  chapel  of  Lady 
Huntfngdon's 

140 

136 

ISOtq.yafdi. 

•  • 

160 

•  • 

• 

A  tort  of   dame 
school,  at  84.  a- 
week. 

A 

few 
chil- 
dren 

6 

i  an  acre. 

Residue     of 

site. 

1,184 

•  • 

• 

A  room  under  the 
Wedeyan  ChapeL 

• 

362 

i  of  an  acre. 

dSO 

J 

•     , 

One  small  day. 
One  onall  Sunday. 

• 

133 

108  by  G6  feet. 

4,000 

■ 

• 

Girls'    National 
school. 
One  infant  school. 

800 

879 

22by9|yda. 

A  small  plot 
of  ground. 

3,262 

•  • 

• 

One  Baptists*   .  . 
A  few  dame  schools 

86 

180 

1500  aq.  yds. 

iofanacxe. 

10.000 

2U.  16s.  for  .  . 

10 

At  present  used  as 
Sudaysdiool. 

100 

387 

SOroda. 

Residue     of 
site. 

838 

• 

• 

160 

:    800aap.ydi. 

630  sup.  yds. 

086 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

114 

Upwards  of  i 
anaeie. 

22,000 

Endowedschools 
in    the  town 
provide  educa- 
tion forabont. 

100 

Sunday  sehools.  . 

Day  sehools  .  .  . 

CNat.  Central). 

Ii^nt.  ..... 

Parochial  .... 

3166 
314 

348 
309 
220 

850 

{Continued  on  pages  438,  439.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  far  Aid 


At 


Whitechapel,  St. 
Mary. 


Darlington 


Middleton 


Beesby 


BUdworth 


Helaby  .  .  .  . 

Llandovery  •  < 

Meltham  t  • 

Urkheiton  . 

HlndolTMton  . 
Smallwood  •  . 

Northampton 


ToUl  Estimated  Ezpenae  of  School  Boilding. 


£  £  £ 

400  983  100 

Extra*,  85/. ;  law  ezpenaet,  20/. 


< 


200  470 

and 
sfflees. 
Law  expenses,  30/. 

Estimated  cost,  221/. 
Estimated  cost,  65/. 


75 


600  50  .  100 

Extras,  15/. ;  law  expenses,  30/. 


50 
and 
furni- 
tare. 


I 


£ 
90 
wall. 


200 
Law  expenses,  10/. 


EiUmated  eost,  600/. 

Estimated  cost,  303/.  15i. 

561  30 

Arohitect,  30/.;  law  expenses,  10/. 


OiTen. 


ass 


32 


120 

and 
priviM. 


25 

waU. 


and 
fittings. 
Law  expenies,  5/. ;  nmdries,  5/. 


Law  expenses,  601. 


s 

I 


I 

X 


£ 
810 


100 


20 


211 


157 


300 


I 


P 


£ 
1,900 


750 


442 


617 


1,400 


1 

Is 


6> 

< 


£ 
1.400 


2I» 

250 

S» 

171 

237 

115 
227 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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hi 

p. 

a 

% 
S| 

ll 

Kstinuted  Income  orSeliaol, 

V 

1 

ll 

I" 

a! 

S  S  e 

II 

e:  a 

a 
-S 
1 

'a 

n 

< 

a 

1 
b3 

1 

1 

i 
1 

5 

1 

£ 

£ 

^ 

4> 
&00 

£ 
2Q 

£ 
20 

£ 

boutei  of 

^ 

ClneluiledJ. 
j         DurhAm 
(incltideii). 

1 

* 

- 

370 

33 

choifih 
tecdoD 

• 

zDAatifir 
and 
mlilrui. 
80      .      . 

1 

12j 

370 

! 

' 

^ 

Ifll 

ItifbO] 

«dub( 

WlwLll 

inppwt 

Eaeir, 

• 

135 

i 

■ 

* 

IS 

* 

Notrt 

tit«d« 

■ 

• 

* 

•15 

Nottlnfrham 

AjchSdUconaJ 

Sofiiety. 

- 

t 

450 

99 

30 

■ 

25 
coU 
at* 

5 

ectidB 
ohool 

tlTll, 

- 

265 

20N.S. 

• 

• 

172 

30 

• 

• 

20 

50 

80 

i 

•  • 

• 

• 

340 

60 

• 

• 

20. 

80 

220 

;        35N.S. 

• 

• 

110  10 

Expecte 

dtosu 

pport  i 

tseir. 

90 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2115 

4S 

66    15. 

337 

•• 

• 

• 

163 

20 

. 

• 

10 

30 

75 

90  N.  S. 

• 

• 

200 

• 

• 

2d.  3d. 

and4(f.i 

week»  an 

fs.  6d.  an 

lOf.  a 

quarter 

d 
d 

100 

•  • 

350 
sale  of 
school- 
house. 

550 

100 

• 

60 

I6t 

550 

It. 


*  Walls  only  9  inehM. 


2f 


438 


SkOigtics  ^Applicatiansfor  Aid 


Ol^fVt  or  ApptiEilJcrn. 


TiJ  nhtjiln  AM  in 


The  erection  of  a  Khool,  with 
maater's  house. 


The  erection  of  ft  aehool-honae.  . 

The  erection  of  a  maater's  hoi^ie. 
The  erection  of  a  aehoolhoase.  . 


Ditto. 


I  The  erection  of  a  achool,  with 
master's  hojuse. 


Ditto. 


The  ereetion  of  a  school  and  two 
residences. 


The  erection  of  a  school-honsfe.  .- 


The  erection  of  a  sdiool  and  re- 
sidence. 


Ditto. 


Ditto 

II10  PHctlon  of  a  scfaool-houae. 


Is)e  of  Man,  8t. 
John's. 


Coomhe  Bissett 


Unswortlf  . 


LlaniwBt 


Bicker. 


Thorpe,  Chertsey. 


Ulnaawalton'.  . 


Painswidc. 


Great  Chart . 


Wyroeswold  , 


Kingsland.  . 


Goole.    .  .  . 
Flamboiough 


Doscup^ 
iiaadi' 


NitmLter  of  Trustees  nwiir 


'I 

H 


Parochial     The'Vicair  and  6  Wardens    for 
School.  Kirk  German. 


N. 


N. 


N. 
N. 


f 


and  2  Cha|ch  wardens. 


9,  as  the  school  deed. 


Vicar  and  Chufchwaid« 


9  !    . 


The    Vicar,     Churehvavdens,    , 
and  Overseers.  j 


The  Rector.  Owner  of  God- 
inton  Psrlt,  and  Rector's 
Churchwardens.  1 

'        I 


Rector  and  Churchwardens.     . 


from  Parliamentary  Or  ant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

|I1 

Efldowmemi  Id 
r>tntrict. 

ristricti  not  Endowed. 

-1 

Site. 

nay-gTomia* 

Njime 
and  CJhaiBct«r* 

1^ 

and  Clmractyf, 

^^   1 

11  ■ 

111 

m 

60  by  30  feet. 

Common  ad- 
joining. 

1,500 

Salary  attached 
to   St.  John's 
school. . 

• 

CronX-y-Vraney  . 

90 

137 

1652  sq.  yds. 

Not  required. 

450 

•   f 

.• 

^ 

* 

80 

5,600 

10/.  per  annum, 

from  farm  at 

Tailswoth. 

• 

Two  dame  schools. 

• 

• 

Irood 
26  perches. 

Residue  of  site. 

Parish, 
4,000 

Town, 
2,000 

•  * 

• 

*  * 

357 

Residue  of  site. 

850 

2Ii.  to  master. 
6/.  to  mistress. 

•   • 

144 

40  rods. 

150  yards. 

530 

One  dame  school . 

•    ■ 

84 

A  triangle  of 
73   feet    in 
front,     and 
58by63ift. 

Residue  of  site. 

477 

•  • 

• 

89 

\  an  acre. 

2000  by  1500 
square  feet. 

3,000 

48/.l^.peran- 

26 

Endowed  school  . 

OiicB.andF. .   . 
and  two  others  in 
temporary     ac- 
commodation. 

26 
107 

393 

60  perches. 

714 

•  • 

• 

A  school  held  in  a 

room. 
A  National  school 

at  Bethersden 

124 

•   • 

•   • 

2,500 

At  Wymeswold 
for  10  boys. 

• 

One  infknt  school, 
Sunday  schools. 
And  one  day  school 
at  Willoughby,     | 

1 

108 

630  sq.  yards. 

600  sq.  yards. 

1,081 

One  of  200*. 

One  firee  school  for!    15 
supported  by  en-  1 
dowment. 

Two  small  dame  : 
schools.                 ' 

One  Sunday  school. 

100 

145  by  C4  feet. 

3 ;  each  33  by 
64  feet. 

3,629 

Two     temporary 
Church  schools. 

200 

,     737  yards. 

Residue  of  site. 

1.200 

• 

Princiipal    school 
held  in  vestry. 

Four     dame 
schools  taught  in 
cottages. 

198 

(Continued  on  pages  442, 443.) 
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Statidies  ofAppUeatiomfor  Aid 


Ue'oT  Man.  St. 
Joha'a. 


Ooomlw  Bimtt 


UasvoiCh  •  •  •  • 
LLumMfc  •  •  •  • 


TiMtpe,  GbotHy. 
Ulnetvalton    •  . 


GieilChut  • 


Wyoa^niojl 


Total  Batiaaled  Sxpenw  of  School  Baildiaf< 


I 


'  I 

E 


Law 


£      >     £ 
Boafe,19tf. 


61. 


3 

I 


I 

20      ! 

Ami-  : 
tore  for! 


^; 


LoweapoBaos,  8/.; 

1  I 

3110    !    273      I 


LawospeMea,5/. 


Itf. 


Krtimatfae3rt,2gy. 


•       i 


aoc 


M 
Uwe 


i      41 
,UJL 


»tf.8^. 


IM      I    233 


394  14S 


i     21 


16 


446        1.S4 


US 


STS 


BatfoMlttl  ooH.  474L  7<.  €tf. 


Total  0001,3001. 


»30 
Uw 


76S 


190 


162 


19» 


U3         910         331 


223  TB. 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Hi 

m 

< 

i 

ll 

Estimated  Income  of  School. 

d 
§1 

1^^ 

Is 

< 

i 

i 

1 

1 

j 

, 

£ 

£ 

i£ 

iS 

£ 

£  . 

s: 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

•  • 

• 

• 

96 

• 

40 

• 

49 

70 

25  N.  S. 

150 
value  ef 

buUd- 
ing  ma- 
terials. 

• 

ao3 

• 

10 

• 

32 

40 

•  • 

• 

125  to  150 

• 

25 

• 

• 

_• 

60 

•  • 

• 

190 

50 

• 

• 

lrf.a- 
week 
each 
child. 

• 

180 

•  • 

• 

90 

10 

30 
B 
cb 

21 
icker 
iritiet. 

61 

72 

40  N.  S. 

17ft 

25 

0 

40 

63 

(included). 

'    . 

. 

35 

Not  St 

ited. 

• 

• 

• 

35 

•  ■ 

90 
ivalue: 
o/site. 

31 
mate- 
rial., 
cartage. 

857 

88 

• 

59 

20 
ser* 

mon, 
aver- 
•ging. 

167 

396 

BO 

• 

120 

104 

38 

20 

58 

72 

Canterbury 

material 

B> 

Diocesan. 

and  site 

*  • 

• 

309 

10 

• 

20 

20 

5 

108 

[20  N.  S. 

• 

• 

ICO 

r5 

• 

3  10. 

10 

• 

3810 

75 

•  » 

• 

568 

50 

10 

86 

, 

it 

sst 

• 

30 

• 
• 

12 

15 

30*. 

48 

1 

• 

leo 

442 


Statiitics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  Application. 


To  obtain  Aidin 


The  erection  of  a  Kliool-hoose     . 
Ditto 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house  detached. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  widi 
maater'ti  house. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  school-hoose « 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 

master's  house. 


Repairing,  building,  and  provid- 
ing fittings  for  lenool. 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  ot'  a  master's  house 


The  erection  of  a  achool-liouse. 


At 


Cranham  > 
Ison  Green 


Uanrwst,    Den- 
bigh. 


Areley,  King's. 


Saxilby. 


Bettws  .... 


Macclesfield,    tit. 
Pfcul's. 


Scalford  .... 
Brown  Edge  .  . 

Felmetsham  .  • 

Downside  .  .  . 
Lower  Mitton  . 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


N. 


N. 
N. 

N. 
N. 


Nomber  of  Trasteea  ande 
aeveal  Heads. 


^ 

1  i  1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1'! 

>» 

1 

1 

•3        £ 

Rector  and  Chnichwwdens.' 


1 

2 

and 

Chn 

1       1 

.    .i. 
1 

•  1  • '  • 

1     : 
1 

rchwardens. 

1 
1       ■ 

'   i 
1   . 

12 ;  or  the  Minister  and  Chnch- 
wardens. 


I 


1 


and  2  Chnrchwardea*. 


3T 

ruste 

es. 

t        1 
1 

.    '    .   1   .      . 
t 
1 

3 

5 

• 

1       1 

front  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

1! 

ill 

Endowments  in 
Di^tritt. 

Existing  Schools  in  ' 
District  not  Endowed. 

111 
hi 

l|l 

Site. 

Play-gzoand. 

Name 
andCaiaraeter. 

II 

2 

Name 
and  Character. 

1 

3 
I'' 

288  »q.  yards. 

■ 

428 

• 

Noi^e  but  that  at- 
tached to  church. 

• 

65 

72  by  66  feet. 

24by8yarA8. 

2,700 

fc 

• 

198 

ianacrft. 

iof  anacte. 

2,800 

A  part  of  the 
fund  of  Jesus 
Hospital  cha- 
rity school  fur 
support    of 
free  grammar 
school. 

A  smaU  school 
at    Garthyan- 
non,  endowed 
with6/.a.year 
for  educating 
10  poor  chil- 
dren gratis. 

k 

One    grammar 
school. 

One      endoited 
school. 

10 

896 

•  • 

A  small  piay- 
gronml    abut- 
ting   on    the 
common. 

400 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

67 

li«>od 
20  perches. 

7t)  sq.  yards. 

1,600 

.  •  • 

• 

■■ 

' 

179 

38  perches. 

,  , 

1,500 

. 

•  • 

«     • 

106 

826  sup.  yd«. 

600  yards. 

5,000 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

556 

:  • 

700. 

One  of  14/.  a- 
year  for  edu- 

25 

One  in  very  dj- 
Upidated  state. 

30 

75 

33  by  23  yds. 

600  sq.  yards. 

560 

cating. 

• 

WeHeyan  Sunday , 
school. 

• 

132 

^4,500  flip,  feet 

Residue  of  site. 

540 

• 

Sunday      school 
held  ii^  church. 

• ' 

138 

750 

•  • 

• 

Roman   Gat&olic 
^hoolatStrntton. 

• 

120 

380*.q.yardi. 

169  yards. 

3,013 

,• 

• 

• 

384 

(Continued  on  pages  446,  447.) 
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SiatutiaafAppKeatiimsfar  Aid 


Total 


Ez]WiMe  ofSdMwl  BvOdlDg. 


At 


Cranliam  • 
bonOreen 


Mufltwit.    Den- 
Wgh. 


Lair  i 


Arrtay,  King*i  ; 


BAftdby . 


£ 

133 

410 


100         707  67 

Law  expense!,  10/.;  architect,  58/. 


S 

I 

1 


100 
•nd 


Repain,26/. 


iWl^ie  .....        .  ]52 

MMPoMtld,    St.  I    t50        1.145 
IVUi.  Law«»peam.MI. 

VealfbKl    .  •  .  .  i  btiaatcd  coat,  401, 


m     I     SB 
Lawexpeaafa,15/.; 


8» 


£ 
5    5 


60 
walla. 


and 
walla. 


10 


I 


£ 
5 


hasling.  painting 


£ 
2 


112 


aidUtedrSO/ 


IV^NlNw  .  •  » 


l/^^Mf  IIHHm .  « 


BMMItdcMI.su. 


85 


28 


j  wall. 


224 


160 


!    150 


3 

|i  i 


9* 

I; 


158 


500 


126 


357 


741 


40 


167 


162    !    ;s 


1,720    ,    150 


485  150 


431 


;    47    I  le  ' 


from  Parliamentary  Grata  in  1844-45, 
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i. 

III 

1 
1 

< 

|2 

Hi 

Eitbnited  tnctmt  ofSch^L 

■s  . 

i 

ti 

1 

< 

ijij 

i 

£ 

■ 

64 

£ 
5 

IS 

4 

bA 

.100  N.t^ 

■ 

- 

330 

3 

10 

* 

9fl 

3& 

100 

120  N.S- 

m 

3a5 

Notiti 

ted. 

" 

■ 

■ 

■ 

S50 

*  « 

' 

• 

eft 

■ 

^ 

« 

7 

1 

4& 

10 

(includftd). 

10 

Knraik 

Iliiic«nn  Baud 

- 

9 

i» 

n 

5 

• 

4a 

' 

ez 

120 

I 

- 

so 

Kotjrta 

ted. 

■ 

m 

« 

m 

55 

1 

2S0 

• 

"  Not 

2& 

ao 

- 

m 

* 

4$ 

m 

1 

M 

V 

40 

IB 

4 

i 

1ft 

]0 
to  14 

- 

• 

20 

i 

I 
J 

* 

. 

3» 

46 

\ 

2Ki 

. 

7i 

110 

1 

1            40 
Bedfoidjihlni 

HoMdof 
EdncAlioii. 

■ 

• 

3D 

£5 

r 

• 

■ 

JO 

40 

110 

1 

*    4 

■ 

• 

as 

35 

• 

B 

2S         10 

testant 

Aaodation 

at  Bath. 

* 

10 

1 

1                  ,       • 

• 
1 

• 

824 

4ft 

Sandw 
schooli. 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

2 

446 


Sutittua  of  AffKeitumJiir  Aid 


Tl»  efeetaim  of  a  whool  and 


11i0  ertetkm  of  A  adiootlioue 


Ditto  . 


Tho  enetkm  of  a  aehool,  with 


Ditto 


The  extetion  of  k  maatec't  house. 
The  ertetton  of  4  acfaool-hoiue . . 


Dittd. 

Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 


The  erection  of  a  school>houBe) 
with  mistiess's  xeaidence. 

The  efection  of  a  school,  with 
refidence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-hoiue  . 


Nechella 


Lakenham,    St. 
Maik'a. 


Kelaall,  St.  Phi- 
lips. 


Whitney  . 


Amald  . 

Dawley . 
Chilton  . 


Bfiddleton«  . 


Chatteris 
Melton  . 


Hyde»  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. 


Brent,  Pelham . . 
BatleyCarr  .  .  . 

Sal&onWalden  . 


Ditt^ Martock 


Ditto  . 


ftugby,  St.  Mat' 
thew. 


N. 


N. 
N. 


N. 
N. 


N. 


Thelnoubemt  aBdCh«eb- 
waiden  of  SL  Mattkrr, 
andSotheis. 


4       2 


l^earof 


Turtin  aid  S  ChoRt- 


"i 


The  Yiear  and  Ghuehwaxdciu-  i 


and  4  principal 
Sabseriben. 


Vicar,  Qkurehlrardens,  aiui 
Oveiaeera. 


2     4 


1      1   and  Charehwardeai. 


2     1 


.       3 


from  Parliammlary  Gran*  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


19  or  201 
perches. 


Irood! 
13  perehei. 


93  by  70  feet 
in  front,  and 
30    feet   at 

^back. 


10  perdies. 

400  yards. 

41f.6in.byl8f. 
31  rods. 


81  by  74  feet. 
70  by  64  feet. 


30  by  25  yards. 
98  by  56  feet. 

16  perches. 
I  563  sq.  yards. 


Playgfoond, 


I* 


If- 
111 


Endowments  in 
Distriot* 


Name 
and  Character. 


200  sq,  yards. 

1,200 

None. 

2,750 

20  perches, 

minus  22  iq. 

.'yards. 

760 

244 

4,609 

6,000 

427 

120  by  27  feet. 

1,031 

,   , 

5,000 

18  rods. 

763 

3,330  sq.  yards. 

628 

310 

2,500 

626  snperficial 
yards. 

6,111 

3,450  snper^ 
flcial  feet. 

$,000 

Residae     of 
site. 

2,500 

One  of  30/.  a- 
year. 


One  for  educat- 
ing tod  cloth- 
ing of 


II 

2 


30 


12 

girls 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed, 


Name 
and  Character, 


Two  schools, 
charging  7i.  6d, 
a-quarter. 


One  daily  school. 
One  Sunday. 


One  Sunday  •  .  . 
Otte  endowed  .  . 


One  Sunday. 
One  week-day.; 


A  few  dame 
schools,  a  weekly 
and  a  Sunday 
school. 

National  school  . 


One  dame  sdhool 
in  a  rtjdm  about 
10  feet  square. 


A     few      dame 
schools   in  <5ot- 

tages. 

One   B.  and   F. 

school. 

One  girls'  school. 
School  at  Audley 

End. 
Do.  do.  (infants') 
One  infknt  sdhool 

None  but  dame 
schooli. 


Two    Sunday 
schools. 


II 


its 


19 


200 
30 


174 


50 


25 
100 


130 


U2 


172 


76 

113 

122 
IOC 

128 

51 
406 

360 


23 


200 


(^Continued  onpag€8/k50, 451.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  far  Aid 


At 


Nedielli 


Lakrahan,    8t. 
Muk*». 


Total  Etlianatad  ExpeaM  of  SdMol  RofldiDg. 


S 


£ 
85 


624 
Architect,  40r. 


350      I       . 
and     i  Law  t 


KelMU's,  St.  Phi-  ,  Cort,  25  0/.    Ste  given, 
llp'e.  I  ■ 


Whitney 


Arnold  , 

Dawley  < 
Chiitoii. 


Middlcton 


Cliatteria  .  •  .  . 

. 

Mehoa      .... 

• 

HYdc,  St.  Baztho- 

100 

Brent  Pelham    . 

Given 

Bailey  Can  .  .  . 

130 

faflronWalden  . 

50 

Martock   •  , 


H«8T7,  St.  Mat- 
thew 


20 


93 


Lawezpenae%7/. 

diain^ 
Site,  bnilding,  and  honae,  240f. 


4 
level- 
lini 


I 


Jg 
? 


15/.$8Bndrie8,15/. 
24 


Given. 


10 


118 


200 


315 


113 


16 

Architect,  10/. 
Ertimated  coat,  220/. 


£8timated;cort,  250/. 
Not  atated. 


15      !       .       I      52 
Law  expenaeBfS/. 


15 


10 
priviea. 


Convenieneea,  14/. ;  Uw  ezpenaes,  11/. 
130 


567 


Law  expeneea,  12/. 


Yarda,  &c.  120/.  {  law  expenica,  10/. 


410 

and 

fltUnga. 

380 


Waterclo8et.&c.40/. 


21 
Walla. 


S 

I 


107 


100 

other 

ex- 


84 


19 
Kxtra. 


77 


11 
KxtrftE. 


I, 

n 


£ 
465 


688 


250 


250 


340 


100 
210 


502 


942 


747, 


460 


5C4 


I 


^1 


£ 
^0 


100 


112 


80 


5 
149 


40 


105 
369: 


125 
150 


3«l 
315 


from  Parliameniary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Si 


II 


id 


1*1 
111 

111 

si's 

<! 


I 


IS 


•Si 


EstimAtad  Income  of  School. 


if 


I 


I 


£ 
100  N. 


150  N.  S. 


25N.  S. 


£  2: 


25  N.*8. 

(included.) 

lo 

Sarum  Diocesan. 

50N.S. 


r40N.  S. 


50  N.  S. 

5 

DIooesau  Board. 


13  N.  S. 


50  (site.) 


75  N.  S.: 


20 
site. 


50 
mate- 
riaU. 


ISO^to  200 
125  J 

43 

260 


17 


School  expected  to 
support  itself. 


£ 
25 


40 


week 
each 
child. 


3 

school- 
, 'house 

and 
garden. 
ld.a- 
week. 


Inte- 
rest 
onl5/. 


61 

J 10 

ISO 
131 

185 

90 
800 

300 


245 


209 


12 


30 

15 


70 


15 


70 
5 


NotsUted. 


Not  stated. 


24 


18 


53 


Salary  for  mistress 
guaranteed. 


Schools  will  be  self-supported 
I  by  children's  payments. 


100 
73 


15 


30    I      23 
Needle-work,  W._ 


30 


.  i  20  I 
Donations,  5/. 


148 


45 


60 


130, 
150 
60 

42 

J72 

25 

40 

75 

70 

75 

70 

50 
406 

200 


120 


100 


450 


Statistics  efAppHeatiauf&r  Aid 


Objeet  of  Applied oiu 


To  obUia  Aid  in 


The  erection  of  ft  fchool,  i»ith 
nuMter't  home. 

The  erection  of  »  lehool-hoiue.  . 


The  erection  of  a  acfaool  and 
iniitrMi'i  honae. 


The  erection  of  a  ichool,  with 
master'a  hoaae. 


Ditto  . 


The  erection  of  a  fchool,  with 
reridenee. 

The  erection  of  a  maiter's  honae 
The  erection  of  a  icbool-hoiut .  . 


The  erection  of  a  achool,  with 
master'a  honae. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master'a  hooae. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  sebcM)l-hoitfe. 


Rebuilding  school-house 


Providing  fittings 

Application  for  additional  giant 
Ditta. 


NoiwiehySt.  Mar- 
tin-at-Oak. 

Dnntiaboante, 
Abbota. 

Oorleyand  Keree- 

ley. 


Qakfield,  St 
John's. 


Tockingmill.  . 

Rose  Ash  .  .  • 

Holyhead  .  .  • 

Birkenhead  .  . 

MiUbrook  ... 

Knightley .  .  . 

Drayoott .... 

StonhavAspal. 

New  Mills.  .  . 

Spalding  .  .  . 


Poulton-le-Sands , 

Brighoqse  .  •  •  . 
Thames  Ditton  . 
Shildon 


Des«rip> 
tionof 
SdMwL 


KnmbeeorTR 


5  si 
III 


N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 

N. 


N. 

(Endowed 

school.) 


N. 

N. 
N. 


1! 


(noldeecBbed.) 


The  liinistar  and  Ca&udf 


2 

• 

• 

Tlie  Rector  and  Clraichvu^ 
dens. 


Minister  and  Chnrdrvardeitf, 
and  8  persons  as  Managei*- 


.   I    . 


from  Parliamentary  Oramt  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-groand. 


It 

IK 

ft  o>o 

Hi 


Endowments  io 
District. 


Nupe 

and  Chaimcter. 


It 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


I 

z 


m 
II- 


L, 585  sq.  feet. 


1  rood 
21  perches. 


40  perches. 
33  by  18  feet. 

4S0  sq.  yards. 

i  an  acre, 
i  of  an  act». 
i  of  an  acre. 
-|  of  an  acre. 
1830  sq.  yards 
1913  sq.  yards 

78  by  82  feet. 


Boys',  4,990; 

Girls',  3,600; 

superficial  feet. 


Waste  ground. 


75  by  19  feet. 


Residue    '^>f 
site. 


Residue  of  site. 


400  sq.  yards. 


Boys',  722, 

Girls',  824, 

square  yards. 


960  sq.  yards. 


8,769 
400 
900 

<00 

2,550 

541 

4,000 

4,000 

l,SOtt 

600 

500 

772 

4,000 

7,770 

1,035 


Revan's  Trust, 
48< 


Intenst  of  £6 
for  books. 


A    foi 
Khooi; 


One  endowed. 


30 


One 


granini 


One  free  (WU- 
lesby's). 

Blue<:oHt  Cha- 
rity. 


Sunday  schools. 


Dame  schools  .  . 
Mining  ditto. 

Two  daily  ichools 
One  Sunday  ditto. 


One  in  connection 
with  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel .  . 

One  Sunday  school 


200 


20 


A  dam*  school ;  a 
few  children  atr 
tend  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Two     weekly 
schools. 

One  Sunday  ditto. 

One  Sunday  school 


One    grammar 

school. 
One  free  (Willes- 

by's.) 

Blue-coat  Charity 
QneB.&F.  school 


340 
65 
91 

125 

160 
65 
220. 
480 

256. 

64 

80. 

102 

300' 

432 


300 


{Continued  on  pages  454,  455.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Eirim«t6a  Expenae  of  School  Boildin;. 


I 

I 
I 

I 


J 


a 

s 


C4 

1 

It 

3| 


j 

Is 


Norwich,  St.  Mar- 
Un-at-0«k. 

DanttebonrsM, 
Abbota. 

Corley  and  Kerea- 
ley. 

Oakfteld,  St. 
Joha'a. 


Tnekingmill 
Iloae  Aah  .  . 
Ilolyhtad.  . 
BlrkenhAad  . 

MiUbrook.  . 

KalghUey  .  .  . 
Drayeott  •  •  .  . 
Stonham  Aapal  . 
NawMllla  .  .  . 
Spalding  .  .  .  . 

RoollOR4«>aaBda 

IMghouaa.   •  •  • 

Thamaa 

ShiUoa 


£ 
310 


i^ 


£ 

Sundriea,  5/. ;  law  expenaea,  6^  ;  architect,  36/. 

.       I      108    I      31      I       .       I      20      I       . 
Stovea,  S/. ;  law  expenaea,  10/. ;  aundriea,  ( 

Eatimated  coat,  120/. 


&e. 


450 


150 


45 


284 
Law  expenaea,  26/. 

I        I 

320      I      50      j       . 
Law  expenaea.  15/. 

«>  I    .    I    . 

Law  expenaea,  6/. 
Eatimated  coat,  114/. 


900  150  .  100 

andotttboildinga. 
Architect  and  law  expenaea,  80/. 

420  .       I      .       I      25     I       . 

Law  expenaea,  10/. ;  aundiiea,  201. 


fi^en.      199 
giwn. 


giren. 
given. 


I        .  22 

I  and  levelling. 

Law  expenaea,  8/. ;  architect,  10/. 


146      I       .       i       .       I       3 
Architect  and  law  expenaea,  60/. 


15 
5/. 


213      I      IS 
Stove,  10/. ;  law 


580 


80 
i   walla. 
Law  ^penaea,  20/. ;  other  expenaea,  80/. 


Law 


17*. 


r.7y.4f. 


£ 
76 


96 

130 
45 


165 


200 


735      '  1150      1      .      I       .      I    200     I 

and  heating  apparatna.      ! 
Law  and  other  expenaea,  30/. ;  aicmtect,  67/.  j 


To  remove  a  deibt  of  90/.  lemainliif  c 
—aatet  aad  Mlelum'af 


£ 
731 


180 


88 

39 

473     j  J«5 

I 
560     i  ^ 


150 

1680 
790 

438 
293 
260 
89» 
2172 

K9 


ION 

SB 
\» 

12» 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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ft! 

ill 

< 

i. 

a 

■si 

li 

1 

•< 

'^9 

•c  1 

i 

c 

U 
1 

& 

1 

1 

i 

6 

^ 

£ 
200  N.S. 

^: 

£ 

531 

£ 

i: 

. 

. 

. 

340 

• 

92 

15 

• 

• 

7 

22 

35 

23  N.  S. 

• 

65 

18 

16  10 

• 

7 

42 

40* 

70  N.  S. 

• 

208 

39 

20 

• 

12 

71 

90 

• 

360 

12 

Lac 

yliassf 

40 
it,  25/.  fox 

five  y 

77 
Bars. 

120 

•  • 

128 

10 

• 

uncer- 
tain. 

• 

45 

70 

• 

2 

6 

8 

16 

30 

680 

• 

Note 

ated. 

• 

• 

480 

150  site. 

• 

500 

• 

10 

• 

70 

80. 

236 

40 
(site  included.) 

• 

243 

10 

5 

• 

20 

35 

82 

•  • 

• 

143 

• 

• 

• 

5 

• 

70 

• 

130 

• 

• 

Not! 

)ecifled. 

• 

51 

180  N.S. 

• 

409 

• 

• 

Not  11 

pedfied. 

• 

300 

•  • 

• 

922 

50 

• 

• 

50 

100 

350 

• 

247 

Land 
30/.  p 

prodac 
it  anni 

un. 

2</.a- 
week 
each 

• 

115 

child. 

•  • 

• 

19 
75 

• 

• 

• 

1 

•            • 

• 

8 
25 

•  • 

. 

90 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

45 

If. 


Walla  ODly  9  inches. 


2o 


454                       Statistics  gf  AppUcatiom  ffor 

Aid 

■^ 

Deaeri|^ 
tionof 
School. 

Nomber  of 'Rnuteea  uds 
aercnlHeMla. 

To  obUin  Aid  in 

At 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

il 

il 

s 

i 

\ 
1 

I 

S; 
:  • 

Application  for  additlonil«iuit . 

Maecleafield. 
Ghiiat  Chnreh. 

N. 

Ditto 

Dent 

Thnntonland  .  . 

N. 

Endowed 
achool. 

• 

Ditto  •  • 

Hawkchnich .  .  • 

Endowed 
achool. 

Application  for  additional  grant 

Coggeahall   .  .  . 

• 

Providing  ftamlturo  and  flttinga  . 

Coraton 

^  1 

CamWdge,  (Rna- 
aell  Street). 

N. 

.       •  1 

The  erection  of  a  aehool,  with 
nuMterabonae. 

Sutton    in    Aah- 
lleld. 

N. 

1 

2 

and 

Chn 

1 

Madeley 

N. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

I 

.1 

1 

Ditto 

Lye • 

Croft. 

N. 

• 

• 

•   1   • 

•1 

Ditto 

N. 

. 

. 

• 

The  erection  of  a  achool,  with 
maater'shoaae. 

Bnahey  Watford  . 

B. 

2 

• 

1 

• 

• 

.    i 

Application  for  additional  grant. . 

Satton  Bonning^ 
ton. 

N. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1/ 
•   ■;  1 

Ditto 

Carliale.  Trinity  . 

Aveley 

LitaeBolton,(All 
Shinta). 

N. 
N. 

• 

• 

• 

•!•  -i 

Ditto • 

.  '  . '  •  i 

The  erection  of  a  achool,  witii 
niaaler*a  hooae. 

N. 

1        •        1 
The  Inonmbent  and  Omirk- 
waidena. 

Theefeotionofaachool-hoaae..  . 

Borton-onoTrent  • 

N. 

m 

niata 

rand 

Ghwliwwdfa^ 

1 

where  achool  ia  held. 

Ptttaes. 

N. 

•    •    • 

erecting  naatei'a  hooae  and 
claaa^ioon. 

• 

• 

AppUeation  f»  additional  gnnt.  • 

^S^!- 

•  • 

• 

1 

The  erection  of  a  new  elaaa-foom* 

Bedninalcr    (SI. 
Paul'a). 

• 

1 
1 

^St.!"^ 

•  • 

• 

1 

Ditto.  •..•^..«'..  • 

BnhTT. 

• 

.1 .  • 

1      ^      •  •  ' 

from  Parliamentary  GraM  in  1844-45. 


455 


Extent  Of 


mx^ 


3  roods. 


132  feet. 


145  by  95feet. 
32  by  12  yards, 


PJay-gMUnd* 


Residue  of  site. 


9,600  super- 
ficial feet. 


338  yards. 


IS? 


1. 

111 


563 


000 


16,153 
650 


Endotn-mentfl  in 
DUtfict* 


and  Chiract)^. 


One  of  7/.  10#. 


None  for  boys. 


it 


Diitric!t  not  EiiduwtMl. 


and  Uhiuw:t'erH 


Sunday      schools 
connected  with 
Dissenting 
chapels. 


One  girls'. 


B.   and   F.    day 
school; 

Three  iShnday  (Dis- 
senting). .' 

Two       National 
schools.     I 


is 


130 
vety 
miall 


300 
300 


100 
«tieh 


300 


600 


121 


{ConHnuea  on  paffe*  458,  459. 

2g2 


456 


Siatisiiei  of  Applications  far  Aid 


ToUl  BrtiflMtod  Expenw  of  Sehool  BalldiBg . 


At 


I 


J   I 


GhiiitChiiRb. 

£ 

£ 

Dent 

Thoatimluid  .  . 

Hmwkdmidi    .  . 

i 

* 

ConednU    .  .  . 

.  ' 

Coratoa 

^ 

£  £  £ 

ailSOl,  lemaiaing. 


I 


DefieieiM;yof64i.l7t. 


Cambridfe  (Rus- 
■ell  StnwC) 

Sotton  in  AAr 
field. 


Madeley    .  .  . 

Lye 

Croft 

BodieyWfttfoid 


Sntton  Bonning- 
ton. 

dttlUe^TVinity  . 

ATd«y 


little  BeltOB.  (All 
Sidnta.) 


Bartaa'OU'Tniat  • 

Portnnoiith    and 
PortMft. 

WendeyFovd  •  • 


Weit  Derby,  new 
liverpool. 

Bedmlneter,  (St. 
P»arg.) 

Ealing,  or  Bnm- 
bcidge. 

Bexley 


btimated  cost,  14/.  or  15/ 


23 


75 


6y 

46 


S36 


S30 


and 
draining. 


eo 


813 
■ton 
naao 
Law 

Uw 


10 


100  119 

and      fittingi. 
privy. 
18i.:aKhiteet,75/. 
60     I      30 
excavations, 
and  fittings,  2S/. 


Inflate'  g^lery,  30/. 


Estimated  eoet,  81/. 


I 

S 


100 


250 
and  class 


n 


u 


900  455 


446         S91 


3,155       574 


885 

900 
300 


180 


from  Parliamentary  Gramt  in  1844-45. 


457 


lis 


100  N.i 


ill 


I. 

|i 
11 


'4 
11 


1^ 


64  17*. 


14 


176 


1,581 
200 


61 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


c  a 

s  • 
< 


30 


16 


lOi. 


(5 


15 


70 


5«. 

a  week 


I 


78 


J 


100 


£ 
75 


30 
30 

10 

10 
14 
36 

285 


•30 
58 

30 
125 

40 

S5 
10 

600 

65 

40 
75 

200 
45 
25 
30 


458 


Statigtics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


0(:>)eet  of  Application. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


^t 


Detcrip- 
tion  of 
School. 


Number  of  Trnstaes  wida 
several  Heads. 


SB 


Application  for  additional  grants 
Ditto 


Tlie  rrvotton  of  a  achool,  with 
miater't  houie. 


I>rovidlng  fltUngi. 

Providing  flttingt,doal(a,  forma,  &c. 

TIm  orwtion  of  a  aohool-houae, 

Th«  wmtion  of  a  ichool,  with 


Wargrave  , 


Birmingham,  St. 
Stephen. 

Tockholes*   .  .  . 


Lurgaahall. 
Halatoclc.  • 
Aapeden.  . 


TUo  rrMtion  of  a  aohool-houae. . , 

Application  A>r  additional  grant.. 

Ditto «  •  .  • 

Th«  «i«ctlon  Ufa  maater'a  houae. , 


Tll«  MwHon  «f  «  weihool,  with 


SharnliQid  •  •  .  , 

Hoddeaden.  •  .  , 

Knightley 

Golden  Common 
Yaidley  .  •  ,  .  , 

Uaniliyddlad. .  . 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

Endowed 
school. 

N. 


The  BeetOT  and  GhnxehwaideBs- 


H^IMiHtlg  HMMOMMVIfl^  « 


TiNk  <W)««l<Mii  «f  4  «gIiimI«  with 


VW^  WJ'PWWw 'pt  % 'IKwWit'^WWi^*  * 


%(1^  l««MM  It*  ll>imi»Tlk 


Wesioa  . 


N. 
N. 


T¥aTiawairfCk« 


I  I 


tM«^S4s»Stiwt         & 


N. 


t(V  «a>^.'«i^  ^  %  wdiMft  and 


», 


X, 


KTe(Mt4 
1       S< 


from  Parliametitary  Grant  in  1^44-45.  459 


Eitofltof 


St  hi, 


39by50fe«t. 


28  by  22  yards. 

200  by  63  feet. 

710  sq.  yards. 
i  of  an  acre. 
17  by  12  yds. 
284  sq.  yards. 

l^acre. 


Play-gromiil. 


5a  by  n  feet. 


16  by  10  yards. 


IsDuitsr: 

80  by  60  feet. 

Girls*: 
60  by  47  feet. 

Open  fields. 


None  required. 


908  yards. 


I  of  an  acre. 


o  "* 

h 


m 


2jfiC0 


600 


17,000 
2,8^ 

10,000 
400 


5,500 


350 


EndrtwmHTiii  iu. 


Namn 


One    Im   girlsj 


10^  a-year  from 
charitable  be- 
quests. 


J  pi 


KstUtiu^;  SchcvoU  in 
District  not  Endnwi^l- 


Nbithi 
and  Cbaiactur. 


Oni  boyfl*  National 
One  bays'  Brlttsh 
One  LnUmC  school 


One  school    .  .  . 
One  school    .  .  . 

One  room  40  by 
20  feet,  built  in 
1817. 


Four.dame  schools 
One  Romanist  do. 
One  Sunday  ditto, 


One  dissenting  . 


St.  Barnabas  Na- 
tional school. 


Is! 


ISO 


250 
350 


100 


14 


500   . 


1Q5 


216 


66 


111 


159 


(^Continued  on  pagu  462, 463.) 
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^oHftics  qf  Applications  for  Aid 


At 

Totol  EsUmated  Expense  of  School  Building. 

2 

to 

J 

< 

J 

4 

1 

S 

i 

ll 
If 

-<       • 

Wargave   .... 

£ 

£ 

£  s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  t. 

£ 

Birmingham,    t. 
Stephen. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Tockholea     •  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

Lorgaahal    .  .  . 

• 

10  7 

. 

. 

. 

. 

10  7 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

58  14 

1 

Aapeden  .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

140 

70 

Shamfoxd  .... 

• 

100 

• 

• 

7 

• 

143 

250 

95 

Hoddeiden  •  .  . 

. 

160 

10 

. 

95 

. 

• 

195 

100 

KnighUey    .  .  . 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

Golden  Common 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

- 

Yardley    .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

87 

87 

51 

Llanrhyddlad .  . 

given 
Law 

195 
expenses 

,6/.6r. 

• 

9 

and 
court. 

9 

privies. 

108 

327 

95 

Scolooates    .  •  • 

Estimated  cost  of  repairs, 

1 

L5/.6<. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

Weston     .... 

430 

710 

• 

• 

90 

181 
altering 
and  re- 
pairing. 

1.411 

785 

] 

Leedf,£dgarStreet 

95 

Play., 

760 
Tonnd,  11 

m.iU^ 

r expense 

s,15}. 

• 

991 

»0      ; 

Aldringham    .  . 

• 

190 

and 
rooms. 

20     1     . 
Law  expenses,  lOf. 

• 

• 

150 

91 

: 
1 

Willoaghton    .  . 

5 

120 

law  expenses,  2 

15 
3/.;extn 

s,  loV. 

• 

175 

60    ' 

Barnabas. 

150 

370 

■ 

• 

• 

40 

paving 

and 

sewering 

290 

850 

• 

Westipiy     .... 

given 

55 

• 

• 

5 

• 

45 

115 

37 

1 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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^1 

3.2I 


ill 

IF 

< 


II 


Estimated  Inoome  of  School. 


h 


I 

1 


I 


s 

J 


£ 

100  N.S. 
(additional). 


£  s. 


£t. 


£  t. 


40  N.S. 


10  N.S. 

(included). 

lU 

Diocesan  Board 

(included). 


30 

Bath  and  Wells 

Diocesan. 


30  N.S. 


40  N.S. 


(Very  little  ex- 
pected .) 


45 

In  the 

hands  of 

P.L. 

Con&t 


85 


90 


12 


10 


15 
ser- 
mon. 


70 


70 


95 


85 

200 

15    6 
525 

680 
40 
61 


73 


•  Walls  only  9  inches. 


10 


3  15 


Not  sUted. 

Inoome  about  60/. 
98 


80 


35 


18 


42 


snd  4d. 
arweek. 

7  10 


5f.to 

lOi. 
weekly, 


(School  ropoited  to  support  itself.) 


8  10 


68 


47 


31 


60 
140 


48  10 


£ 
200 


58 

50 

10 
30 
10 

70 

65 
42 


130 

10 
180 

510 
40 
66 

159 

53 


462 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  Appliouioo. 


To  obuin  Aid  In 


At 


Oewrip- 
tionof 
School. 


NambOT  ofTnisteeB  under 
•erend  Heads. 


I  li 


1— i— 


The   erection  of  »   wAofA  and 


Tbo  erection  of  achooli,   with 


The  erection  of  achoob  and  re- 
ddencea. 


The   erection   of   adiool-hoaae, 
with  reaidenee. 


The  erection  ofaehool-honi 


The  erection  of  a  aehooLhonae  .  . 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  achool,  with 
matter's  house. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Build  ine  additional  room  to  pre- 
sent s(£ool. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 

Ditto 

)The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 


Easingtoii* 


Birkenhead  (Hoi  j 
Trinity). 


Uddingston 


Stratford-on*Avon 


Etmria  .... 

Frodingham  .  . 
Dilwyn.  •  .  . 

Cononley  .   .  . 

Newtown,  Mont* 
gomerysh. 

Frome.  .  •  .  .  , 

Winsford  ... 

Elworth  .  .  •  .  , 
West  Buckland.  . 

Tonge-cum-Al- 
kington. 


N. 


N. 


N. 
N. 


N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 


I      I 
Rector  and  8  Chnrchwardens.  ' 


. 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 
9 

an 
Ml 

and 
3 

Btdei 

d3£ 

lyora 
Inl 

Chu] 

leriN 
[erito 

AbiS 
rchwa 

n. 

rind] 
ints. 

trden 

• 

Ml 

S. 

* 

. 

_The  Trustees  of  the  River 
Weaver. 


1    and 


4  Churchwardens. 


Four. 


from  Parliamentary  Chant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

Endowments  in 
District. 

Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 

111 

!li 
IP 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Name 
and  Character. 

Name 
and  Character. 

1 

6 

33  by  9  yards. 

134 

One  of  10  10  0 
One  of  13    6  8 

£23  16  8 

• 

Two  day  schools  . 
One  Sunday  ditto. 

150 
40 

250 

i  of  an  acre. 

700 

• 

• 

140 

Residue  of  site. 

10»000 

Tlie  National  school 
and  Sundayschools 
held    in    a   hired 
room. 

• 

160 

2  roods. 

Irood. 

700 

Tlie  interest  of 
1001.  for  edu- 
cating      four 
children. 

• 

Never   but    one 
school     in    the 
district. 

• 

156 

.697  sq.  yards. 

290  sq.  yards 
to  each  school. 

6,300 

Eden's  Charity 
Hntton's  ditto . 

• 

National  schools.. 

Infknt 

Independents  .  . 
Wesleyans .... 
Eden's  Charity,  . 

212 
120 
150 
5U 
20 

453 

86  by  58  feet. 

Bov8,35by28 

Girls,*  32  by  30 
feet. 

2,147 

•  • 

• 

A    small    iniknt 

school. 
Two  or  three  dame 

schools. 

• 

332 

Irood. 

Residue  of  site. 

1,415 

• 

w    .  . 

• 

123 

2  roods,  30 
perches. 

16  by  14  yards. 

1,052 

Daily     school. 
15/.13f.6rf. 
Sunday  school, 

• 

•   • 

• 

160 

1270  yards. 

20O  yards. 

1,159 

• 

One  or  two  male 
schools. 

• 

157 

iofanaoe. 

Residue  of  site. 

3,990 

One        charity 
school,  302.  a- 
year. 

80 
boys 

A        Dissenters' 
school. 

60 

380 

4,000 

• 

One  NaUonal  •  . 
One  BritUh. 

• 

71 

736  sq.  yards. 

•  • 

4,820 

• 

Wharton  school  . 
Ever  ditto    .... 
Wesleyan  ditto.  . 

170 
97 
140 

S05 

}08  superficial 
yards. 

'     •  • 

1,000 

•  • 

• 

None  within  half 
a  mile. 

• 

102 

•  • 

•  • 

460 

•  • 

• 

Two  small  schools 
in  private  houses. 

• 

90 

Very  litUe. 

2,761 

•  • 

• 

• 

250 

{Continued  on  pagety  466, 467.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Estimated  Expente  of  School  Building. 


Bedale 


Enington 


Birkenhead  (Holy 
Trinity). 


Uddingston  .  . 
Stntford-on-Avon 

Etraria 

Frodingham    •  • 
Dilwyn 

Cononley  •  .  •  . 

Newtown,  Mont- 
gomerysh. 

Frome   •  •  •  •  < 

Winiford  •  .  •  . 

Elworth    .  •  .  . 
West  Backland 


Tonge  •  cum  -  Al- 
kington. 


£ 
100 


83 


s 


£ 

500 

and 

master's 

house. 

318 


220 


£ 


£  £  £ 

19  .  34 

Law  expenses*  13^. 


35 


149 
Law  expenses,  10<. 


34 


96 


50 


75 


630 


405 

and 

attings. 

212 

179 

152 
1,000 


85 
Law 


5 

gates. 


6 
window 
frames. 


X 

m 

I 


16  .  160 

Iaw  expenses,  15/.;  architect,  28/. 


75 
1,25/. 


30 


Law  expenses,  7/. 


10 


17 


Law  expenses,  14/. 
40 


Estimated  cost,  50/. 
Estimated  cost,  530/. 


100 


81 


430 


10 


40 
out- 
buildings 


50  .  20 

Law  expenses,  20/. 


15 

plans, 

&c. 


130 


150 

and 

female 

school. 


132 


170 
130 


120 
90 


350 


531 


279 


1,245 


530 

350 
190 


< 


£ 
149 


130 
145 

248 

863 

186 

170 
140 

110 
405 


100 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 


465 


£ 
50N.S. 


ao 

aite. 


100  N.  S. 


100  N.S. 
S50N.S. 


10  N.S. 

5 

Wells  DiooeMn. 

The  Weaver 
Trustees  can 
only  allow  150/. 


80  N.S. 


£ 
S(13 
ground 
mate- 
rials. 


25 
value  of 
mate- 
rials. 


110 


II 

^^ 
§1 

11 


£ 
S51 


452 


S15 


993 


109 
180 


650 


95 


165 


370 


:  Estimated  Income  of  School. 


h 


£ 
60 


£ 
94 


I 


£ 
48 


\d.  and 
Sd.a- 


£ 
S  2 


I 


£ 
124 


Traitees  cannot  reckon  upon  annual  sub- 
scriptions.   Fee,  la/,  a-vear. 


54  10        60      5  4  .         5  16      125 

work 

done 

bv 

girls. 

(No  doubt  but  that  the  school  will  be 
supported.) 


60 


Fees,  30/.  (other  aonroes  cannot  be  stated 
at  present.) 


3 

, 

35 

• 

• 

21 

20 

• 

43 


76 


25 


30 
under. 


Weaver  Trustees  will  allow  60/.  a-year 
for  master's  salary. 

Children's  pence  and  local  subscriptions 
sufficient. 


36 

for 

master's 

salary. 

12 


8f.  to 
10«.  a- 
week< 


•   1 


£ 
1»8 


HO 


120 


153 


300 


65 
115 


110 


25 


150 


70 


188 


466 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  Application. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


Number  of  Trustees  nnder 
several  Heads. 


I'-" 


Completing    repairs    of   school 
buildings. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house. 


Cartmel . 


Cuddington  • 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 

The  erection  of  a  school  and  re- 
sidence. 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house  . 


The   erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  house. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Dalton  .  . 
Sandgate  . 
Coxhoe  • 


Northop,         St. 
Mark's. 

Redgrave        and 
Botesdale. 


Archadesdale,N.B. 


Ditto , 

The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house  . 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


Ditto. 


Pool  Ewe 


Warblington  and 
EmsworA. 


Chester  (St.Mary) 

Llanwyddelan  • 
Trent  Vale.  .   .  . 

Woodhnnt.  •  •  • 

Firle  West .  •  •  « 

tlolaworthy  •  i  • 


Endowed 
sdMol. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


S. 
N. 


N. 
N. 


N. 


I  t 

The  S4  sidesmen  of  the 
.  of  Cartmel, 


parish 


I    •  i 


.    I  (Not  stated). 

i 
.    I  (Not  stated). 

Three  (not  denribed.) 


and  Chorchwudens. 


and  Churchwraidens  of 
Warblingtoo. 


(Not  stated.) 


from  farlioTnentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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ExteBl  af 

Q  tL 

hi 
1'! 

District  noL  Endowed. 

J- 

Elite. 

PUy-grdunii* 

ADt]  Clmrncter. 

1 

vnd  CbBTactar. 

i 

4,a37 

A  small  one  it 

TVine  Kbools  •  .  < 

435 

2oe 

(j€  bv  £3  r^«t. 

ess 

• 

73 

.  . 

•  • 

800 

One  of  39/.  a  year. 

One  girls*  school . 

80 

90 

157  by  80  feet. 

1,100 

• 

300 

i  an  acre. 

i  of  an  acre. 

3.000 

•• 

•  • 

• 

200 

•  • 

1,067 

• 

172 

\  an  acre. 

Reaidae  of  site. 

1,352 

An  acre  of  land, 
letforUwbkh 
educates    four 
children. 

Wesleyan  Sunday 
Baptist  ditto  .  .  . 

20 
40 

120 

lacre. 

1  acre. 

500 

A  parochial  school 
20  by  15  feet. 

• 

90 

1  acre. 

lacre. 

500 

• 

90 

107  by  48  feet. 

2,259 

• 

National  school  . 

260 

100 

740  sq.  yards. 

Two,  551  sq. 
feet  each. 

3,000 

Two    Dissenting 

Sunday. 
One  girls'  school. 
One  infant  ditto. 

(both  unfit). 

• 

450 

4S  by  27  feet. 

800 

•  • 

• 

60 

714  aq.  yards. 

400  superficial 
yards. 

900 

One  dame  school . 
One     ditto  .  .  . 
One     ditto  .   .  . 

40 
23 
12 

166 

-     •  • 

700 

•  • 

• 

74 

Residue  of  site. 

722 

The  two  existing 
schools         will 

• 

S05 

16  perches. 

Very  little. 

1,857 

•  • 

Earl    Stanhope's 
tchool. 

30  to 
40 
boys 

133 

(Coniinued  on  pages  470,  471.) 
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Statistics  of  Applicatiom  for  Aid 


At 

Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 

2 

i 

1 

1 
< 

h 

1 

1 

.a 

1 

< 

CJartmel    .  .  .\ 

£      1 
Estima 

£ 
ted  cost,  ] 

£ 
20/. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
120 

£    . 
C2 

Cudding  on  .  .  . 

100 

• 

29             .             10 
Law  expenses,  1/.  10#. 

• 

141 

36 

Dalton 

5 

138 

Law  expenses, 

11.  ' 

' 

138 

30 

Sandgate  .... 

• 

• 

• 

740 

IJO 

Coxhoe     .... 

• 

250 

.       1      20 
Law  expenses,  30/. 

150 

450 

no 

Northop,        St. 
Mark'a 

• 

• 

Estimated  cost,  190/. 

1 

190 

60    . 

Redgrave     and 
Boteidale. 

25 

223 

and! 

master's 

Iiottse. 

40 

Law  expenses, 

1 

1 

12/. 

300 

110 

• 

270 

and 

house. 

.      1       .            80 
Law  expenses,  10/. 

• 

360 

100 

Pool  Eire  .... 

• 

200 

25 
Law  expenses,  10/. 

• 

235 

70 

Warblington  and 
Eouworth. 

given 

131 
Lawc 

xpenaes, 

6  10 
stucco- 
ing, &c. 
10/.;oth 

31 
nexpeni 

SS.10/. 

84 

272 

106 

C9Mter(St.Mary) 

2SS 

760 

Law 

1       . 
expenses, 

10/.' 

171 

1,227 

883 

10 

80 

Law 

expensei 

.5/.' 

60 

145 

42 

Trent  Vale   .  .  . 

107 

300 
Law  ex 

20            .       1     30 
lenses,  10/.  ;arehiteet.  13/. 

• 

482 

b; 

Woodhurtt   .  .  . 

• 

• 

A^hitect,57. 

1 

• 

105 

110 

40 

FlileWett    .  .  . 

• 

980 

• 

• 

• 

130 

410 

• 

HoUworthy  ;.  . 

25 

343 

and 

house. 

12 

• 

• 

387 

ir 

t 

from  Parltameidaiy  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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III 

1 

■5 

if 

Estimated  Income  of  School. 

1 

i6 

mount  Contributed 
Society  or  SocieUes, 
them. 

1 
h 

id 

li 

1 

1 

G 

a 

1 

1 

1. 

< 

< 

< 

< 

< 

w 

c^ 

o 

e2 

Q 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

58 

120 
a-year. 

7s.6d. 
to 

40* 

12«fid. 

a  quarter. 

35N.S. 

• 

72 

20 

, 

, 

11  or 

. 

40 

30 

12 

Backs  Arohi- 

diaconal  Iloaid 

(included). 

120 

• 

• 

39 

11  or 
12 

• 

43 

.. 

• 

590 

60 

20  to 
40 

• 

30  to 
40 

• 

• 

225 

10 

. 

165 

25 

. 

43 

70 

120 

Durham  Dioceaan. 

• 

130 

20 

• 

10 

23 

• 

53 

50 

30 

160 

33 

25 

5 

65 

90 

site  and 

girls' 

mate- 

needle 

rials. 

work. 

1             •  • 

260 

20 

• 

i 

No  fees, 

• 

• 

90 

165 

20 

No  fees. 

• 

90 

1 

yearly. 

40N.S. 

122 

14 

• 

• 

10 

• 

24 

75 

200  N.S. 

C34 

40. 

10 

10 

83 

5 

150 

380 

o 

rganist's 

house. 

«aary. 

83  to  95 

5 

• 

16 

• 

21 

50 

223 

15  to  20 

5 

• 

20  to 
30 

• 

• 

85 

40 
(probably) 

22 

• 

• 

8 

• 

30 

40 

(Lord  Gage  will 

70 

14 

, 

84 

140 

make  up  the 

amount       re- 

quired.) 

•  • 

* 

250 

• 

• 

(Cauj 

Qotbesta 

ted.) 

• 

100 

*  The  amount  asked  for. 


II. 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


(H>J«et  of  Application. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


The  erection  of  a  sdiool,  witli 
residence. 


Ditto 

Ditto  » 

Erecting  additional  sebool  hoitae 

The  erection  of  a  schOol^house  *  . 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  residence. 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

The  erection  of  a  school -house.  . 
Ditto' 


The   erection  of  a  school  and* 
master's  house. 


Tho  erection  of  ft  master's  houre 


Littleport 

Colnbrook.  .   .  . 
Ewhnrst    .  .  «  • 

Attipthill  .  .  .  . 

Charlestown.    .  . 
Aston- on- Trent  , 


Farnham,  Oipsy's 
school. 


Famham  . 
Balder  ton. 


Bucklesham  , 


Aylesbury.  .  . 


Marple  . 


Ecekesfleld,  High 
Green* 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


Clinrch 
school. 


N. 
N. 


Number  of  Trustees  and  er 
several  Heads. 


I 

Is 


and  Chnichwaidens. 


and  2  Churchwardfns. 


Duke  of  Bedford  and  lOothen. 


and  senior  Chnrchwardens. 
and  Churchwardens.   |    . 

1 


and  Churchwardens. 


and  2  Churchwarden*. 


( 


.and  4Chnrch«ranif»»|- 
(of  Marple  ana  P:»^ 
ley). 

i    r 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844^45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-groaad. 


I: 
111 


Endowments  in 
Diatrict. 


Name 
and  Character. 


1.^ 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


I! 


^^ 


3b! 

a  8  M 


90  by  30  feet. 


i  of  an  acre. 


84  by  52  feet. 


68  by  66  feet, 
li  acres. 


2  roods 
14  perches. 


25  feefc. 


190  by  78  feet. 


)  by  16  yds. 


60  by  40  yds 


70  bv  40  Iteet 
each  yard. 


Residue     of 
site. 


Residue     of 
site. 

Ample. 


78  by  76  feet. 
78  by  57  feet. 


3,368 


1,700 


One  o/ 24/.. 


Five  or  six  dame. 
One  for  boys  and 
girls. 
One  tor  boys. 


Some  small  dame 

schools. 

One  Dissenting, 
One  Church, 

and  some  Snn> 

day  schools. 

Two  or  three  small 
cottage  schools. 

One  Sunday  school 
supported  by  rec- 
tor. 


One  BriUsh  (boys) 
One  National  .  . 


5,569 

5,291 
650 


It  is  proposed  to  receive  gipsy  orphan  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


150 
200 


1.000 


255 


5,414 


900 


2,000 


One  of  28/. 
nVill  of  VVm. 
Alvey). 


Interest  of  100/. 


t'ree  school  < 


tRte.    21. 
annum. 
Dividends 
112/.   lOt. 
consols. 


One  at  Marple, 

two  miles  from 

H  igh  Lane 


Proceeds  of  500/., 
yielding  25/. 


Some        dame 
schools. 

One  daily  .  »  .  . 
(very  inconve- 
nient). 


Free  school,  and 
grammar  stshool. 

British  school  .   . 

Infant      „        .   . 

Also  a  few  Sunday 
schools. 


One  National 


120 


100 


160 
80 


400 
300 
166 

229 

600 
108 
98 

65 
230 


352 


144 


202 


{Continued  on  pages  474,  473.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 


I 


I 

Pi 

1 


J 


I 

s 


•8 

h 

Si 


S 

In 


Littleport  •  .  . 
Colnbrook  »  •  . 
Ewhurst    .  »  .  • 

Ampthill  .  •   .  . 

Charlestown  .  . 
Avon-on-Trent   . 


Farnbam  Gypsy's 
school. 


Famham  • 
Balderton 


Bucklesham . 


Aylesbury    • 


£  £ 

Estimated  cost. 


220 


Legal  expenses,  10/. ;  architect,  10/. 


22    10       206  18 

Legal  expenses,  10/. 


442  38 

Legal  expenses,  20/. ; 
other  expenses,  18/. 


Estimated  cost,  785/. 


23      I    236      I      14 
Ii^al  expenses,  5/. 

Estimated  cost,  900/. 


Estimated  cofct,  70/. 


43 
well, 

&C. 


40 


20 


60 

and 

drains. 


drains. 


100 


156 


10 
spout- 
ing. 


117      I    330 
Legal  expenses,  2/. ;  architect,  5/. 


Estimated  cost,  100/. 


190 


500 


Legal  expenses,  20/. 


50 


Marple  . 


48 
given. 


Ecclesfield,  High 
(ireen. 


200 


5 

otlier 
ex- 
penses. 


70 
270 


93 


50 


120 
And 
fence. 

200 


£ 
1,300 


400 


481 


70 
779 


855 


250 


1S5 


420 


ICO 


214 


162 


i:* 


from  Parliamentari/  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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§8 
SI*. 


•Cos 

0)  O  j2 

g-ow 


9  SI 

o  o 
gw 


E^m^ited  tncoma  of  ^hcraU 


?9' 

0 

f! 

1 

£ 

1 

^ 

£ 

• 

60 

• 

50 

• 

15 

or  20 

• 

25 

I 


31 
go 


The  vicar  will^ 
give  800/. 


25 

Windsor 

and  Eton  Union 

(included). 


22    10 

site. 


8 

stone. 

30 

cartage. 


£ 
500 


165 


203 


Nothing  at  present,  nor  much 
expected. 


A  sum  exceeding  500/.  has  been 
raised,  of  which  80/.  is  for  a  sick 
and  provident  fund. 


154 


25 
Newark  Board. 


35  N.  S. 


J 18 
site. 


48 
site. 


20 

old 

school. 


Prom  50/.  to  100/.  qiay  be  expected, 


423 


40 


500 


106 


250 


£ 
15 


40 


35 


10 


20 


£ 

30 
sub- 
scrip- 
tion 
flrom 
vicar. 

10 


£ 
25 
the 
feof- 
fees. 


Expected  to  be  supported. 


Irf.a- 
week. 


The  school  will  be  maintained. 


28 


School  expected  to 
support  itself. 


10  to  15 


14       576 

I 


25 


26 


Id.  a-  Inte- 
week.  rest  of 
100/. 


40 


48 


£ 
130 


35 


85 


73 


£. 
300* 


165 
125 

150 

450 
54 
100 

20 
183 

25 
190 

102 
65 


*  On  condition  of  master*^  liouie  being  boilt ;  if  not,  800/. 
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Statistict  of  Applicationafor  Aid 


Qldect  Of  Application. 

Descrip. 
tionof 
SchooL 

dilTezent  Heads. 

1 

To  obtain  Aid  in 

At 

1 

1 

ll 
Is 

j 

1 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
malter's  houae. 

The  erection  of  a  master's  houae 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

Enlarging  school-room 

The   erection  of. schools,    with 
residence. 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

Painting,   repairing,   and    pro- 
viding another  water-closet. 

For  fiirther  aid,  to  make  up  de- 
ficit. 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

Cowling .  .  .  ,  . 

Wrawby 

Comberton  .  .   . 

Toft   and  Calde- 
cote. 

Nottingham,   St. 
John's. 

Northorpe.  .  .  . 

Little  Tew    .'.  . 

Cajirk*. 

Great  Creaton  .   . 
Chilvers  Coton.  . 
Luton    .  .  .  *.   . 
LampeterVelfrey 
Great  Honnead  . 
Stoke  MandeviUe 
Market  UTington 

Ruabon 

Heckington .  •  . 

Chelsea,  St.  Jude 

EUand 

N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

K. 

-      N. 

N. 
N. 
K. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
B. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

3 
5 

2 
3 

3 

Fii 

• 
• 

• 

(No 

1 

• 

• 

• 

tatat 
^eor 

• 
t«tol 

■ 

six. 

^   1 

• 

f 

'  \ 

t 

1 

■i 
'i 

For  aid,  to  liquidate  debt  ^  .  .  . 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

t 

Ditto , 

1 

Ditto., 

Ditto 

i 

The  ereetion  of  Ji  school,  with 
masters  house. 

The  erection  of  a  Bchool-housie^  . 

»            •            • 

The  erection   of  schools,  with 
residence. 

1 

1       1 

1 

1 

1    1 

1 

r 

froln  Farliaimwtary  Gratit-tn  1844-45 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Flay-grouad. 


;^  of  an  acre. 


Residue      of 
site. ' 


22  poles. 


78  hy  59  feet. 


1850  yards. 


None. 


483  and  401 
square  yards. 


Irood 
12  perciies.' 


2980  sq.  yds« 


1000  yard*. 


600  yards. 


is 


^1 


2,460 


SOO 


520   . 


337 


3,500 


180 


1,500. 


3,700, 


7,000 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One  school,  en- 
dowed with  a 
house  and  13/. 
a-year. 


Inter«st  of  500/. 
stock. 


Kamsden's  cha- 
rity. 

Thornhill's  en- 
dowment. 

Brooksbatik's 

.  endowment. 


0*i 

7^ 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


2-3 


Name 
and  Character. 


Endowed  school, 
15  feet  square. 

Two  dame  schools. 

Two  or  three  Sun- 
day schools. 

None  bat  dame 
schools. 


One  Sunday  school 
held  in  parish 
church. 


One  B.  and  F. . 


One  infant  scbopl 


Oneaehool  (hired 

room). 

One  British  .  .   . 
A      few      dame 

schools. 


2 


\4 

3  P* 


400 


192 


106 

on 

books 

102 


20 


617 


30 


70 
300 


156 


6«7 


(Continued  OH pciges  478,  479.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications /or  Aid 


Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 

1 

^     ' 

At 

1 

1 

fa 

< 

an 

•i 

b 

1 
1 

S 

1 

I 

1     1 

1 

< 

Cowling    .... 

£ 

30 

given. 

£ 
300 

£      ,       £ 

£ 
10 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 
340 

£ 

Wrawby    .... 

Estimat 

Bd  cost.  14 

8L 

•    • 

. 

• 

• 

. 

1 
71 

Ck>mberton  •  .  . 

25 

390 

and 

master's 

house. 

15 
Legal 

expenses 

,  10/. 

• 

440 

220 

Toft  and  Calde- 
cote. 

Estimat 

ed  cost,  31/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Nofctiosham,  St. 
John's. 

370 

Legal  < 

School-house,  n 
!xpenses,  30/. 

aster's  ho 

use,  and 

ence.  1,3 

H)/. 

1.700 

1 

Northorpe     .   .  . 

.       1    105      1       . 
Legal  expenses,  5^ 

• 

• 

• 

110 

Little  Tew    .  .   . 

10/.,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bellairs. 

1               1                              1 

• 

.  i 

1 

Chirk 

• 

Great  Creaton  .   . 

, 

ChiWers  Coton    . 

. 

r 

Luton    ..... 

1 

• 

1 

Lampeter  Velfrey 

. 

Great  Hormead  . 

. 

Stoke  Mandeville 

.       i       . 

• 

Market  Lavington 

. 

1 

Ruabon     .... 

. 

. 

1 

Heekington  •  •  . 

]8timated  costUu/. 

1 

• 

183     > 

Chelsea,  St.  Jnde 

Estin 

lated  cost 

800/.      1       . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

154 

EUand  .  .      •  . 

f 

I 

0 

^gal 

730 

cxppnsp 

»0 
•,20/. 

1 
1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

4 

0 

• 

130 

1,060 

S4S 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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^ix 

z: 

^-^ 

o 

11 

1=1 
PI 

I' 

< 

♦3s 

'it 

1                       Estimated  Income  of  School. 

5 

1 

§1 

1| 

11 
itj 

< 

Annual  Subscriptions 
1     and  Donations. 

e: 

1 

a 
1 

< 

n        ^ 

a 
JB 

t      t 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

b'              £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

b'            £ 

£ 

.  . 

Not  stated. 

• 

l.'i 

23 

35 

150 

and 

house. 

• 

• 

7 

7         I    tol5 

3 

• 

39 

40 

50N.S. 

• 

' 

22 

0              10 

4 

• 

12 

.     1      26 

75 

10 

• 

2 

1 

Inte- 

15 

35 

10 

Cambridge 

rest  of 

Board  of  Edu- 

stock. 

cation. 

16/.  5«.. 
made  up 
to  20/.  by 

rector. 

•  • 

• 

* 

90 

0              20 

30 

80 

130 

500 

Value  of  site  and 

leadlne  materials, 

Not  sUted. 

30 

allthatispron: 

lised. 

• 

10 

• 

• 

43 

9    4 

11 
10 

• 

• 

50 
50 
SO 

.  . 

. 

. 

16 

. 

. 

15 

• 

• 

20 

• 

. 

70 

50  N.  S. 

, 

, 

13 

3 

NotsUted. 

-/B 

45 

Diocesan 

and  Local  Board. 

•  • 

• 

* 

The  school  has  been 
hitherto  entirely 
supported  by  sub- 
scriptions and  do- 
nations. 

30 

• 

266 

200  N.S. 

• 

61 

5 

H 

86 

100 

500 

478 


^    Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


D^JKt  of  ApplicatuiB* 


To  otiUin  A  it!  in 


The  erection  of  a  school-room. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


Enlarging  school,  and  for  repairs 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school^  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house  .  . 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  ^ouse. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house. 


Ditto. 


At 


l>escrJp- 
hmi  of 


NumbeF  of  Tni  Bices  uiiiiUr 


Golne, Engaln  .  .'  N. 

1 
Hilgay N. 


Grassington  < 


N. 


Laugh£on-fn.le-         Endowed 
Morthen.  school. 


Llandilotalybont .  N 


Ghesham 


Toynton . 


.1         I^. 


"Blaina^  and  Cwm  >  l). 

Gelyn.  j 


Leeming. 


Beautiiigham  and 
EUerker  .  .  .  . 


Barton -upon- Ir- 
well. 


Kenton  • 


Filrig  .  . 


N. 
N. 


I       f 
Mini 
,  Overseers,  &c. 


Eight.     Ministers,    Churchwar 
dens,  C 


and  Churchwardens. 


and  4  Qhurch wardens.  ^  • 


Clergy,    Churchwardens,    and 
OTeneen.  i 


•    •  I 


and  Chapelwaxdens. 


from  Parliamentary  Chant  in  1844-45. 
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Estent  of 

1 

EndnHmEin« 

in 

ExistiTi^  .^litmls  ill 
Diatrict  UQt  Endowed. 

^1 

Site. 

1    PUy-^rgand. 

Nume 

mad  L'iiBxiicter. 

II 

ill 

SO  ptrcti». 

Zfip^tebeA.    . 

TOO. 

*  * 

- 

thieSunday  .   ,  . 
Onfl    dAi\y,    for 

m 

2t| 

120 

30  perches. 

" 

600 

ThefeoflTees  of 
HiUgay  pay 
22/.  2i,  annu- 
ally to  sohools 
atHilgay. 

One  small  school.  , 
(Primitive   Me- 
thodists). 

10 

188 

Irood, 
6i  perches.  * 

Residue  of  site. 

1,056. 

Afref  nammar 
school,     with 
30/.  a-yoar. 

One  free  grammtr. 
school,     a    few 
dame      schools, 
and  a  Primitive 
Methodists'. 

■ 

162 

•  • 

Open        space 
before'  school.  ' 

1.031. 

C)nefor2dpocgr 
children, 

• 

One  Sunday  school 
held  in  the  en- 
dowed    school- 
room. 

• 

71 

20perohe8. 

Residoeofsite., 

8,000 

•  •' 

• 

• 

170 

550  sq.  yards. 

None  required.. 

6,000 

•  ' 

None  but  Sunday 
schools. 

• 

363 

Irood, 
13  perches. 

Girls',  lis*  by 
39*  feet. 

92^ 

•  • 

• 

One    Church    of 
England  (boys'.) 

One       Wesleyan 
(mixed.) 

• 

133 

7,500 

• 

One  day  school.  . 

One  village  dame 
school,  and   se- 
veral      Sunday 
schools. 

• 

333 

51  by  28  feet. 

682 

• 

•  • 

• 

108 

555 

• 

• 

94 

1215  sq.  yards. 

^3,000 

One  of  14/.   a- 
Charity.) 

• 

Mrs;    Bradshaw's 
chwity  school. 

« 

240 

lacw. 

i  an  acre. 

1,852 

• 

Two  small  private 
schools,    and    a 
dame  school. 

.  • 

162 

ISObySOfe^t. 

110  by  50  feet. 

3,000 

•  • 

»   •      ... 

.  f 

160 

< 

{Continued  on  pages  482,  483.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Colne,  Engain  . 
HilRay  .  .  .  . 


Grasington  . 


liaughton-en-le- 
Mortiien. 


Uandilotalybont 
Chesham  .  .  •  . 

Toynton   .   .  .  • 


Blaina,  and  Cwm 
Celyn. 


Leeming 


Beautingham  and 
EUerker. 


Barton-npon-Ir- 
well. 


Kenton  • 


Pilrig 


ToUl  EsUmated  Expense  of  School  Bailding. 


en 


£  £ 

280  45 

Legal  expenses,  20/. 


10 


530 


Estimated  cost,  454/. 


Estimated  cost,  250/, 


20  154 

Law  expenses,  10/. 

300 


160 

labour. 
Law  expenses,  20/. ;  architect,  20/. 


I 

p. 

< 


£ 
345 


The  estimate  for  master's  house  is  350/., 
bat  it  cannot  be  proceeded  with  for  want 
of  a  site. 


30 
haulage. 


35     I       150 
Law  expenses,  9/. 


given. 


15 


2  10         155  10 

Law  expenses,  2/.  lOf. 


Law  expenses^  15/. 


100      I    500 
Law  expenses,  6/. 


170 
Law  expenses,  5/. 


»  Law  expenses. 


50 


10/. 


20 

privies, 

&c. 


sheds, 
privies, 
and 
play- 
ground. 


8 
desks. 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

30 

. 

82 

20 

• 

150 

43 

• 

120 

120 

and 

drains. 

• 

110 

. 

. 

. 

5 

25 

walls, 
addi. 
tional. 

T7 

50 

• 

150 

. 

. 

. 

10 
gas. 

26 
and 
gate. 

30 

970 


391 


770 


170 


836 


175 


Is 


< 


£ 
180 


312 
120 

210 

120 
430 

167 

375 

37 
80 

271 


jfrom  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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s-1 

^ii- 

1 

£i 

1          1 

11 

\4 

•     5  c 

1 

Ertimated  Income  of  School.                | 

1 

J 
**  c 

If 

II 

s  ** 

3  >.  ^ 

ft 

gs 

J 
1 

6 

3 
S 
R 

1^ 
g 

1 

1 

< 

< 

< 

< 

< 

w         di 

5 

fS         Q      1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£          £ 

£ 

£      j     £    1 

•  . 

. 

. 

150  to  200 

30 

Id.  a- 

60 

week. 

1 

50N.S. 

• 

• 

20 

23 

' 

' 

10 

The  rector  will'    94 
supply  delici- 1 
encies,    and  1 

endow  it   if 

possible. 

,  , 

, 

. 

334 

5 

. 

55 

20  to 

, 

.       '  110 

endow-       30 

1 

ment 

1 

fund. 

• 

• 

40 

8 

• 

18 

• 

• 

26 

40 

• 

50 
site  and 
haulage. 

150 

(Not  St 

ated.) 

• 

• 

.       !  105 

125  N.  S. 

• 

400 

50 

20 

• 

100 

• 

170      1  220 

20 

35 

m 

38 

• 

• 

36 

1 
74         100 

Lincoln  Diocesan 

lite. 

Board. 

50N.S. 

.  . 

• 

• 

3S0to390 

School 
script 

will  b 
Ions. 

e  supF 

orted  by 

fees  a 

ndsub- 

300 

,  , 

, 

, 

, 

35 

• 

, 

40 

• 

75 

54 

• 

• 

150 

44 

• 

• 

10 

• 

54 

70 

•  • 

• 

• 

550 

20  to  30 

30 

• 

50  to 
60 

5/.  a 

hx)m 
Brad- 

shaw's 

- 

240 

Charity. 

25N.S. 

^ 

• 

95 

• 

• 

130 

• 

130 

81 

Trustees     gua- 
rantee 120/.  in 

• 

. 

145 

• 

2. 

• 

40 

20 

80 

120 

addition  with- 

in the  year. 

48S 


Statiitict  of  AppliaaioM  for  Aid 


Object  of  Applic»i{oli. 


To  oltain  Aid  in 


At 


DeacHp- 
tion  of 
School. 


Number  of  Trastees  under 
le vend  Head*. 


Is 


2       t 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with  '  Bedditch 
residence. 


Ditto. 


I  Yottge . 


Tht  erection  of  a  school,  with 
mistress's  house. 


The  erection  of  schools,   with 
residences. 

The  erection  of  an  infants*  school 


The  erection  of  a  master's  house 
and  class-room. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 

The  erection  of  a  school-house  .  . 

Tlie  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

Enlarging  school 

Fitting  up  school-house  and  ven- 
tilation. 

The  erection  of  schools,  witli  re- 
sidence. 

For  additional  grant  •...*• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Bampisham  . 


Soathwark      (St.  N. 

Mary.) 

Ditto  .... 


Bristol    (Hannah 
More's  adiool.) 


Bonrton-on-the- 
Water. 


Bath,At.aivioar's  <         N. 


Outwell  . 
Panlton  . 


Bottymog  •  •  . 
Slmttleworth .  . 
Lofthoase  .  •  « 


N. 
N. 


Spotland 


Biehmond,  Yorit-  ;         N. 
shire. 


N. 
N. 
N 


I        I 


14  (not  described.) 


and  Charchwardens  of 
Tor-Molum,  and  Codk- 
ington. 


and  Churchwardens, 
and  Churehwudens. 


Seven.  (Tlie  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Minister,  and  Churchwardens. 


and  Churchwardens. 


and    Churchwardens   of 
Richmond. 


frCm  Parliameiddry  Grata  m  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 

ii 

III 

1^8 

Endowments  in 
District. 

Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 

SI 
111 

iii 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Name 
and  Character. 

6 
•s  . 

1^ 

Name 
and  Character. 

1 
•s 

It 

55^ 

i  an  acre. 

900  sq.  yards. 

4,000  . 

• 

One  boyif  school . 
OneinfanU'(boys) 
(No     school     for 
girls.) 

90 
90 

746 

120  feet  9q. 

Residue  of  site. 

3,500 

• 

One    infhnt   and 

girls' schooU 
One  (small)  ^irla' 

achool. 

• 

296 

100  by  90  feet. 

61  by  55  feet. 

483 

• 

105 

50  aq.  feet. 

None. 

8,000 

... 

. 

. 

360 

1 

Under,   school-, 
room;     school 
built            on 
arches. 

8.000. 

• 

•  • 

• 

182 

11,900 

One.  of  30/.  »- 

year. 

• 

One  Church  school 
One  Baptist  ditto 

• 

70 
or 
80 
100 

761 

70  by  50  feet. 

1,000 

One  free  school 

12. 

• 

204 

107  by  57  feet. 

1 

Residae  of  site. 

4,500 

...        . 

• 

Two  Sundliy  dia- 
aentiag. 

Several         dame 
schools. 

• 

216 

100  by  55  feet. 

Residue  of  site. 

1,250 

One  Sunday  achool 

80 

to 

100 

200 

225 

100  by  60  feet. 

60  by  60  feet.. 

2,200 

... 

• 

Parish  school.   ,  . 
There  are  also  Wes- 

leyau  schools. 

67 

•  • 

..  . 

8,000 

• 

One  at  Bayslute  . 
One  at  Henley  .  . 

30 
50 

332 

31  <<  q  .  yards. 

23  by  18  feet.. 

4,300 

Hutchinson's 
Charity,  2/.  per 
annum. 

i 

Roman  Catholic  . 

Corporation  .    .  . 

Existing;  National 
scliools  will    be 
merged   in    the 
new  one. 

30 
30 

575 

.   .      - 

• . 

•   . 

.     , 

• 

• 

(^Continued  on  pages  486,  487.) 
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StatuticM  of  AppUcalionafor  Aid 


At 

1 

h 

"'1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

» 

1 

1 
< 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Reddltch  .... 

£ 
600 
Uw 

£ 

M63 

expenses 

£ 

70 

,12/. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

£ 
2,135 

£ 
416 

Yonge   

• 

1,000 
and 
house. 

• 

60  or  80 

• 

• 

1,080 

950 

1 

• 

310 

mnA 

• 

. 

15 

, 

, 

325 

1 
110    I 

ana      , 
master's 
house.  1 

1 

1 

Soathwark      (St. 
Mary.) 

450 
ArchiU 

1,150 
•ct,60/. 

• 

• 

5 

• 

• 

2,005 

1,410 

1 

Ditto    «...   * 

AA:hit( 

soo 
'ct.ao/. 

■ 

. 

' 

• 

* 

520 

■ 

Bristol    (Humali 
Mote's  school. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

400 
and 
class- 

400 

30 

room. 

BoartoQH>n-the 
Water. 

• 

494 

16 

• 

36 

• 

• 

546 

220 

Bsth,St.SaTioiir's 

Arch 

538 
itect,&c.    60/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6<8 

i:90 

i 

Otttwell 

63 

230 

• 

• 

• 

. 

20 

493 

169 

Baulton     .  .  .  • 

Arcl 

227 
itect,  &c 

.,18/*. 

• 

• 

• 

245 

I 
45 

1 

Spotland    .... 

Estin 

iatedoost,40/. 

Fixtures,  &e. 
Bepairs 

'  £. 
.        15 
.        15 

• 
t.    d, 
9    6 
10    4 

• 

• 

• 

15  lOi.' 

for    1 

repairs 

Richmond,  York- 
shire. 

200 

1,150 
buiid. 
ings. 

■ 

■ 

10 

■ 

■ 

1,360 

500 

Bottwnog.  .  .  . 

1 

i 

. 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

1 

Shuttleworth    .  . 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Lofthouse  .... 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

' 

1 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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n 


CDS 

ill 


III 

m 

115 

123 


II 
ll 

ri 


II 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


& 


11 

13 


300  N.S. 


100  N.  S. 


(See  precedinj^ 
case.  TU« 
subsciiptiont 
for  both 

schools  are 
mixed  toge- 
ther.) 


100  N.S. 

30 

Diocesan  Bond. 


30  K.  S. 

13 

Diocesan  Board. 


120  N.  S. 


325 


215 


1,100 


anro 


(Not 
stated.) 


410 
200 


53 


7  10 


11 


£ 
child- 
ren's 
pence. 

35 


5  15 


101 


13 


(See  next  case.) 


Cannot  be  accuzately  stated  at  present;  but 
there  is  no  doabt  that  the  collections, 
safaseriptions,  and  fees  will  suffice  for  the 
support  of  the  schools. 


12 


(Not  stated.) 


70 


20 
ler- 

mons. 


10  7' 


56 


25 


78 


115 


An  annual  mnt  of  oO/.  has  been  TOted  by 
Trustees  of  Ontwell  Town  Stock. 


(Not  stated.) 


80 


80 


30 


30 
Ripon 

Dio- 
cesan 
Society. 


60 


30 


170 


140 


£ 
450 


200 


75 


360 

136 


100 


102 


150 


130 
50 


15/. 


400 


14 
25 
60 


II. 


2X 
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Statistict  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Oli^orAp^IfaitloA. 


to  obtain  Ai4  In 


▲t 


Deterip- 
tiono^  . 
School. 


NoaitMv  of  iVuteei  imda 
•etwal  Heads. 


for  tddkional  gxtnt  < 


Ditto. 
IXttd. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditt#. 


Bnvton-apon- 
Hvmber. 


Otley .  •  • 
Bidefbid.  . 
Bogbrooka. 


trectinf  bonndary  wall,  doaing 
in  &  sewer,  and  putting  up  a 
gallery. 

Fof  tdditiollal  gfiftt  •  «  •  .  .  . 


^urchaalng  bflfldfifg  t6  ^  eoto^ 
Terted  into  a  school-hottse. 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


Voi  additional  giant  . 

Ditto , 

Disehailging  a  debt  • 


Haekney     Road 
(Annrs  Plaee)* 

Hnxdsfield  •  .  .  i 

Nantwich .  •  •  « 


SUptea. 
Ptnnal  . 


Chipping^Barnet 


Taidley.  .  . 
Llandovery  . 
Oldland .  .  . 


The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  master's  risidenoe. 


The  enaction  of  a  sehool-honse  •  • 


The  election  of  a  afihdbl,  with 
residence. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The  ereeti<m  of  a  school-house  . 


Wakefield  (St. 
Andrew's). 


Maryport  •  •  • 

Newport  •  •  • 

Shorewood.  •  • 
Harpley*  •  .  • 
Dilton'slfardi^ 


St.  Monan's  . 


Tillicoultry  . 


N. 
N. 
N. 
B. 

N. 
N. 

N. 


Endowed 
school. 


N. 
K. 
N. 


B. 

N. 
N. 
N. 


Not  stated. 


2      2 


frorin,  PatUameiOary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Flay-groimd. 


PS 


w 


Endowments  in 
t^trtct. 


.  Name 
and  Character. 


^4 


I 


Existing  Schools  in 
Diatricts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


■If 


SI 

III 

2: 


2^2  by  57  feet. 


60  by  30  feet. 


29  by  104  feet. 
i  an  acre. 
34  yards. 


120  by  89  feet'. 


900  sq  yards « 


50by27feet. 


44  by  39  feet. 


A  large  piece 
of  waste  land. 


l,330^flq.  yards. 


Residue  of  site. 


i^aeo 


2,300 


6,411 


10,000 


456 


390 


2,000 


1,157 


900  sq.  yards*        3,000 


Free  grammar 

school. 
Blue-coat  school 

for  girls. 


One  ia  a  dilapi- 
dated state. 


20 
boy» 


180 


85 


25 


820 


A    CiAvinistic 

•dieol. 
A  Methodiats* 

Sunday  school. 

School  of  Industry      20    1 167 

girls 
National  school.  .     160 


National  school. 
Brttiah  school. 
Grey-coat  school 
for  girls* 

One  or  two  rooms, 
holding  about 

Four  schools  in 
eottages,  each 

A  B.  and  F.  school 
under  a  young 
Woman. 

Three   or  fbur 
dame  scho6ls. 

One     liarochial 
aehool. 
One  private  ditto. 


40 


15 


100 


165 

120 
74 

201 

120 
250 


{Continued  on  pages  490, 491.) 
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SiatisHcs  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Ertiflulad  ExptoM  of  Sdiool  Boildinf . 


I 


< 


I 
5 


< 


ButOM-OpOA 

Humbar. 

Otloy 

BIdelBid    .  .  .  . 

Bngbtooko    •  •  « 

Hafckiicy  Road 
(Anne^  Flaee). 

Hoiditeld    .  .  . 

Nantwiidi  •  •  •  • 

Skipaea 

Puuul  .  •  •  •  • 

Chipping-Bamat 

Yaidlay    •  .  •  . 

Uandovwy  •  •  • 

Oldland     .  .  .  . 

Wakefield  (St 
Andnw*!). 

Mary  port  •  •  •  • 

Newport  •  •  •  ■ 

Shoiewood  •  •  . 
Harpley  .  •  •  . 
DUton'!  Manh    . 


•  Moiiaa*a  •  •  • 


Tlllieottltr]r  , 


10 
gallery. 


Schoolfoom,  with  eottaga  and  gatd( 
bepmchandforSWO/. 

Eitimated  coat.  226/. 


66 

waU. 


Amount  of  debt.  25/. 

100      I    300      I      60 

law  expenses,  25/. 

Below  esUnate.  120/. 


11  221 

Titles,  lai. 


ao 


195         302  23 

Law  expenses,  26/. 


290  20 

buildings. 

110      I      33 
Law  expenses,  10/. 


384 
and 
fittings. 
Law  oxpenses,  10/* ;  ardiiteet,  30/. 


70 

and 

draining 


26 
and 

gates. 


Eiamated  coat,  250/. 


40 
annual 
Km.    ' 


860 
Law  oxptnaMt  10/. 


10 


180 


7/.  10*. 


210 


97 
176 


845 


767 

300 
250 
660 


894 


130 


145 


400 


125 
182 


100 


leo 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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^1 

H 

IS 

m 


111 


hi 


n 

S3 

4 

If 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


II 


h 

e  * 
< 


I 


60N.S. 


(Nil.) 


100 
site. 


30 
hauling. 


100 


50 
site. 


165 

857 

leo 

126 
400 

150 
230 


10 


40 


63 


20 


(Not  sUted.) 
(Not  stated.) 


14 


65 


60 


30 
10 


80 


95 


77        150 


50 


School  will  be  principally  supported  by 
fees,  and  any  defldeney  made  up  by 
subscription. 


25 


• 

. 

35 

• 

10 

• 

50 

-, 

85 


25 
27 
40 

20 
55 

95 
90 

60 

6 

80 

25 

320 

100 


80 
62 
150 

lOO 
185 


490 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  AppUMition. 


To  obtala  Ai4  in 


At 


Dewrip-. 
tionof 
School. 


Number  of  Trustees  under    I 
•everal  Heads. 


H 

Ills 

Pi  I 


Bnlarging  school-honie  . 


Enlarging  ichoQl  and  building  » 
new  HchOol-room. 


For  additional  grant 

Ditto .  .   •  • 

Enlarging  school-bouse 

The  erection  ofa  mafter's  house, 

Improving  Bchool-hovse   •  •  •  . 


The  erection  of  schools,  with 
residence. 


Rebuilding  school  and  residence, 


The  erection  of  a  school,  w^th 
master's  house. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


Woodhouse,    St. 
Mark's  «... 

Kensi^igton  GniTel 
Hts. 


Downside,  Ch.  Ch. 
Whitchurch  •  . 
Bfannston  •  •  •  • 

Colmworih  .   •  • 


Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  school-house   . 


The  erection  of  u  school,  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  cchool,  with 
master's  liouse. 


Breage  .  .  . 
Pontnewydd. 

Headingley  . 


Coalpit  Heath, 
near  Bristol. 


Delamere  Forest . 


Norbury,  . 
Salcombe  . 


Pendlebury,    St. 
John's. 


Zeals. 


Hampstead,  West 
end. 


Hazlewoqd.  •  t 


N. 

N. 


N. 

N 
N. 

\ 
N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 


Not  stated. 


Fourteen. 


and  3  Charchwardens. 


and  Churchwardens  of 
St.  John**. 


and  Chnrehwaxdens. 


from  ParUametUary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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E^timt  qf 

It 

pi 

Diltrlct, 

Existing  School  in 
Dihifkt  uot  Eiultiwal. 

lit 

II  f 

Site. 

Play-§ioniid. 

and  Character. 

S 

II 

B 

if 

J5 

p    , 

*  - 

. 

*  ■ 

•  « 

- 

' 

^\jfmhvL 

74Tiq.rHt, 

4,500 

Charity  SditMl. 

F&pl-itmtHbool 
(DiBHmtin^.) 

92 

212 

_  , 

a    « 

■  , 

*   * 

, 

«  « 

FaridigTWii. 

1,473 

*  * 

Weilfiyans    and 
eacli  a  Stinday 

iChcKlL 

f 

ni 

* 

-  * 

63 

*  p 

,    . 

- 

^  - 

- 

l,37«iq.yirii. 

4,CO0 

t  , 

Mn  WjUlamst^Ji 
Bchoal,  and  onib 
other  fL]r  the 

367 

I  rood 

•    m 

1,600 

Qii«.  ....       . 

m 

3^0 

*»«.. 

m    a 

a.300 

«  . 

1 

im 

]»c:iv. 

iofwnajc^. 

1,000 

1 

23S 

i  an  acre. 

i  of  an  acre. 

450 

47. 

•  • 

^by  30  feet. 

1,500 

•  • 

274 

SObySOyardf. 

Residue  of  lite. 

e,3oo 

One  in&nt  school. 

870 

Irood 
13pe«he8. 

'i  of  an  acre, 

and  adjoining 

common. 

600 

A    small    hired 
room  in  a  poor 
cottage. 

84 

21  perches 
16  yards. 

j 

ViUage  green. 

1.500 

A  room  12  feet 
square,  used  as 
a  dame's  school. 

. 

144 

l.OSSsq.yardf. 

373  s^^yards. 

TOO 

•  • 

•  • 

60 

{^Continued  on  pages  494,  495.) 
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Statistics  ofApplicatumsfor  Aid 


Total  EsUmated  Expense  of  School  Boilding. 

2 

^ 

I 

1    »  ■ 

At 

1 

{ 

« 

< 

1 

iS 

1 

p 

V 

Woodhonie,     St. 
Marks 

£ 
Estin 

£ 
latedeost 

1 

£ 
,450/. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 

£ 
130 

1 

1' 

Piu. 

100      1    250 

Law  expenses 

and  plans,  130/. 

200 
enlarge- 
ment. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Downside,  Cb.Ch. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Whitchurch      .  . 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 

.       • 

• 

212 

10 

• 

• 

5 

spouting 

• 

227 

100    ! 

Colmworth  .  .  . 

Estin 

atedcoat 

160/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

' 

S8 

Breage 

Cost  of 
Debt  on 

mproven 
building 

ienU,26/ 
ftind, 19 

9i.6tf. 

':  It,  lOrf. 

45/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Pontnewyyd   .  . 

85      1    440      1      90 
Law'expenses,  16/, 

1 

• 

60 

• 

145 

836 

320 

I 

Headingley  .  .  . 

School 

andhous 

B,6C5/. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

377 

Coalpit  Heath, 
near  Bristol 

• 

450 

and 

house. 

50 

• 

• 

• 

• 

500 

255 

Delamere  Forest 

. 

700 

and 

house. 

100 
team- 
work. 

20 

walliE 
fen 

20 
igand 
ces. 

30 

hot. 
water 
appa- 
ratus. 

• 

627 

Norbury    •  •  •  . 

40 
Lawe 

95 
xpenses,. 

145 
kc5/. 

11 
desks. 

21 

11 
sundries. 

• 

329 

241 

Salcombe  .... 

• 

249 

• 

. 

50 
exca- 
vating. 

• 

• 

300 

130 

Pendlebury,'  St. 
John's. 

140 
Law  ex; 

senses,  11 

40 
r.;  archil 

ect,  35/. 

93 

• 

84 

901 

500 

Zeals 

Law 

220 
expenses 

10 
,10/. 

• 

6 

• 

5 

250 

25 
ftidsitfl 

Hampstead,  West 
end. 

• 

340 

• 

15 

• 

• 

145 

50O 

2H 

Uazlewood   .  .  . 

20 
ArchiU 

200 
)ct,85/. 

• 

25 

• 

• 

203 

472 

200 

from  ParKameniary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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^  a 

II 

68 

Hi 


II 


is 


of  School. 


fi 

0*2 

0  " 

< 


i 


I 


300 


80N.S. 


20 

Bedford  District 
Education 
Society. 


80N.S. 


[30N.S. 


50N.S. 


iyON.S. 


]00 
•ite. 


(Not  stated.) 


127 


72 


15 


l/.lOs. 


S/.17«. 
2d. 


516 

187 

245 

About  213 

87 
>l6Dtol70 

411 

22o 

156 

200 


91 


6/ao«. 


The  school  will  be  almost  wholly  supported 
by  Mr.  Williams,  the  cliildren  paying  Id. 
a-week. 


15 


50 


25 


42 


30 


20 


10  .  .  10 

House  and  garden  rent  free. 


12 


50 


20    40    .     50 
The  Congregation  of  St.  John's  will 


30 


lortthe 
3 

School 

• 

8 

20 

• 

16 

lo 

10 

77 


50 


70 


110 


18 


66 


200 
212 

15 
66 

60 

40 

30 
300 

187 

120 

150 

47 
150 

270 
42 

110 
63 


194 


StatutimqfAppUeatifmMfar  Aid 


Ot^ctWAptlin^lM 


To  obtain  AM  in 


At 


tionoT 


'I. 

m 


W 


TIm  oreetion  of  •  idkool,  vilfc 

ztdaenee. 

ThfeeBeelioB<tfaadiool-lKMae.  • 

Nev-Aooring  i^ool 

TIm  election  of  •  HisHoi'*  bo«» 

For  additional  gnnt  • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The  orection  of  a  adiooi,  with 
residence. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto •  •  •  .  • 

Bnlaiging  whoid-lMNHV .  •  •  •  . 
The  veetion  of  a  sehool-lioue  •  • 
FMnriding  fittings 

TIhi  erection  of  a  idiool 
with  zesidences. 

FotadditJMMlgnot  .  •  , 


RbImU 

Nwthieet.  .  « 
WakMihril.  .  • 

Honley  .... 
Button-on-Trent 
AideyKSngs  • 
Hawcn 


Uanengan.  . 

Witheridgo  . 
Lnton.  .  •  • 
Groatham  •  • 

Haddnfield. 


N. 

N. 
N. 
K. 
N. 

K. 


N. 


N. 


i2aw 


• 

i 

•    I     • 
j 

■r 

• 

amAtHm- 


I        '        I 


and  2  ChmdiwnxdeBs. 


from  Parliamentaty  Grant  in  1844-45. 


495 


Extent  of 


Site. 


65  by  27  feet. 


Play-ground. 


Common. 


770  yi^ds. 
57  yards. 

i  of  an  acre. 
127  by  78  feet. 

S  roods. 
73  by  23  feet. 


124  sq.  yards, 
by  35*feet. 


1,300  aq.  yards. 


600  yarda. 


Girls,  6468 
superficial 

Boys,  3,990 
superficial 
feet. 

64  by  20  feet. 


Residue  of  site. 


Two,  each  60 
feet  square. 


382  sq.  yards. 


Is 

Sg 


&4 


1,100 


1,068 


1,000 


1,600 


700 


Residue  of  lite.     10,000 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One  of  10/.  of 
which  6/.  if  for 
school. 


S5 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One  at  Hawes 
of  17/.  a-year. 


Funds' to    the 
amount  of  28/. 


270 


1,016 


S,500 


760 


620 


A  dame  school  in 
each  parish. 


One  Soman  Ca- 
tholic. 


Three  private 


Three  small  dame 
schools. 


One 


S5 


One,  where 
master  receives 
20/.  per  annum. 


Only  that  for 
which  grant  is 
sought. 


A  grant  of  100/. 
has  been  made 
towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  British 
school. 


Small  dame  schools 


Harrington  school 


Two  National 
schools. 
Two  Sunday  ditto. 


60 


75 


its 

J!i 


133 


103 


109 


I5S 


157 


177 


120 


53 


304 


(  Continued  on  pages  498,  499,) 
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Statistics  of  Applicaiions  for  Aid 


TotJil  E«^tiniied  ExpfniP  of  School  BoildlBg. 


3 

1 

Si 

d 

p 

»? 

£ 

^ 

3 


l> 


2    I 


li 


E^ 


Pelia 


Hindringham  •  • 

Korthfleet  .  .  « 
UlakenhaU  •  .  . 

Honley  .  .  .  . 
Barton<on-Trent 
AreleyKisgs  .  , 
Hawes   .... 


Ickleabam 


Glinton  . 


Stowting    .  . 

Uanengan 

Witheridge 
Lnton    •  • 


Greatham 


Hnddenfield 


AUoa. 


170 
Law  expenses,  16/. 

Estimated  cost,  49/. 


25 


192 


Law  expenses,  5/. 

SO  400 

given. 


and 
house. 


120 
and 
old 
poor 
house. 

given. 


£  £  £ 

Between  30«.  and  400/. 


10 


50 

and 

privies. 


Law  expenses,  10/. ;  other  expenses,  30/, 


150 


131 
SOO 


15 

Converting  it  into  school,  with  maatex's  house,  315/. 
Law  expense,  10/. 


170 


EsUmated  eost,  286/. 


70 


S02 

and 

fittings. 


25 


196 


118 


45 

Law  expenses,  40/. ;  other  expenses,  50/. 


Estimated  cost,  45/. 


240 


360 
«70 

480 

460 
313 


407 


210 
two 


550 


£ 
110 


90 
10 


170 
187 


250 


150 

1«0 
900     I 


150 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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a- 


If 

p. 

III 


111 


^ 

•32 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


gs 

■< 


J: 


? 


a 
a 

a 

«« 

o  a 


50N.S. 


25N.S. 


40  N   S. 


(Not  stated.) 


70N.S. 


150  N.S. 


50 
caxtage. 


40 

site. 


lao 


81 

39 
110 


190 
200 


180 


80 


185 


207 


250 


£ 
8 


25 
14 


10 


£ 
25 


2d. 
a- week 


10 


10 
8 


88 


9 

from 

church 

vrar-  i 

dens. ' 


£ 
45 


20 

41 
25 

67 


Id. 
a-week 


I 


The  remaining  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Rector. 


20/.salM:ribed 
bv  owners 
of  land. 


21 

and 

house, 


17 


23 


House  and  gar- 
den, valued 
at8/.a-year. 


44 


Children's  pence,  a  free  rabeaription,  and 
annaal  sermon. 


(Not  particalarised.) 


10 

2  12  6 

for 

Sun. 

day 

school. 

• 

• 

• 

?! 

£ 
90 


25 

100 
35 
10 

133 

110 


110 


55 


80 


95 


30 


204 


101 


*  WaUa«  9  lAchtt. 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  AppliofttioB. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Deaerip- 
tionof 
adMol. 


Nnmber  of  Tnutees  imda 


For  additional  gnBit  , 

Mtto 

Ditto.  .«..., 


The  eraetion  of  a  aehool,  with 
reaidence. 


For  additional  grant  • 
Ditto 


The  erection  of  a  aehool,  with 
miatreas'a  house. 

The  erection  of  a  adiool,  with 
residence. 

The  erection  of  a  sehool,  with 
miatresa's  honae. 

Altering  find  repairing  achool- 
honae. 


The  erection  of  a  achool-honae . 


The  erection  of  a  ae1too1»  wtth 
maater'a  house. 


D«by, 
aixeet. 

Biaclcenlleld .  . 
D&ton'a  Maiah . 
Hawkeabvy  •  • 


Liaurhyddlad 
Sandgate    .  .  , 
Elatead  ... 


Dodderhill .  . 
Sandon  .  •  • 
Pensnett. .  . 


Yelden 


For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

Ditto.  .  .   .  # 

The  erection  of  a  school-hoaae  • 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  auhool-boaae, 
with  residence. 


Mabyn,  l^atni  . 

BlakenhalU  .  4 
Scammonden  . 
Leyland  •  •  •  . 
Mratton  .  •   •  . 

Holmside.  .  •' 
Withernwick.  . 

Beddingham  . 


N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 


and  Chorehwardena . 
and  Chnrchwardena. 
and  Chnrchwardena. 


2  and  2  Churchwaideos. 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1944-43. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


flaygroand. 


90by40fe«t. 
1, 000  aq.  yards. 


35  by  13  yai^s. 
46  feet. 


iOpttchei. 


Residhe  of  site. 


J* 
I! 

OS 

^3 


ii 


8»830 


SO0 

1,800 

890 


Endowment*  in 
DUtrict. 


Name 
andChanctei. 


11/.  perumnm 
for  which  will 
be  ^ven  to 
the  pxopoied 
■chool 


i  of  an  acre. 


450 

4,500 

Residue  of  site. 

340 

100  by  50  feet. 

900 

.  • 

. 

•  « 

u 

• 

•  • 

729 

.    • 

1,000 

•  • 

450 

Hesidoeofsite. 

318 

II 


18 
boys 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Charaeter, 


ii 

li 
III 


One  dame  ieh<x>l      16 


One     Dissenting 
school. 


One  day  and  Stm* 
an 


day  school. 


Oneof3/.a-7ear, 


Interest  of  45/. 
for  edscation 
of  poor  chil- 
dren. 


I    - 


lt\ 


SO 


A  boy^  school  in 
rectory  stable. 

A  girls'  school  in 
rectory  house. 


A  British  school  . 


Two,  the  master  of 
one  of  them  re- 
ceiving the  in- 
terest of  45/. 

One  id  the  vestry. 


92 
146 

90 
900 


168 


72 


84 


101 


(  Continued  on  pages  502, 503.) 
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Statitties  ofAppUeaHottsfor  Aid 


X 

i 

J 

At 

1 

j 

1 

-< 

1 

i 
1 

1 

11 

-< 

Derby,  Cttnoa- 
■treet. 

£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

£. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 

DiltoB'iMasih    . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

Hawkobury:.  . 

40 
Uw 

480 
expenaet 

.lOT. 

• 

120 

6» 

2»     1 

1 

, 

, 

. 

. 

• 

Suid«at0  .... 

• 

. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 

Bateiid 

Ertimatadeiat^lSOI. 

• 

• 

• 

50 

Dodd«rhiU   .  .  . 

EAiiiuteic(»t,3S9f. 

• 

• 

• 

17« 

Suidon 

;. 

• 

• 

5 

• 

70 

75 

. 

Pewnett  .... 

Eidn 

atadeoat 

1901. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20 

Yelden 

15 
Law 

180 
expeaaea 

15 

10 

40 
▼arioua. 

9C5 

50 

Miaiyii,SaiBt  .  . 

70 
Law«x| 

2» 

«naea,10 

10 
I  iroll. 

25 

95 

465 

197      ! 

i 

Blakenhall.  .  •  . 

, 

, 

, 

• 

, 

, 

, 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

.  1 

LeyUnd    .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1     1 

Bratton     •  •  .  . 

Ertia 

iat0deo8t 

,134/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Holnuidtf  .... 

Lawe 

xpniaaa. 

15/.' 

6 

•    ' 

11 
priTtaa. 

137 

OS 

WiUumviek   .  . 

Gadn 

latadeost 

,180/. 

• 

• 

• 

100 

1 

» 

• 

140 

• 

-•' 

80 

lift 

988 

• 

from  ParHamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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ri 

as 


•at  I 

I 

5 1(2 

ill 


gw^ 


Ertimatod  Income  of  School. 


I 
1 


I 


n 


£ 


370 


11 


40N.S. 

10 

Diocesan  Society. 


125 

12 

170 

7 

• 

16 

CO 

35 

Itf.a- 
week. 

24 

8 

40 


40 
24 
75 


35N.S. 

15 

Diocesan  Board, 


(Not  sUted.) 


13 

site. 


70 

site. 

10 

labour. 


150 


5100 


The  Rector  will  support  the  school  during 
his  incumbency. 


12 


84 


47 


100 


Intended 

to  be 
made  up. 


Schoolmistress's  salary  (16«.  6if.  a-week) 
has  hitherto  been  collected,  and  there 
i8  evei7  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
still  be  bO. 


6 


24 


35 


• 

• 

34 

2 

2/.5«. 

8 

• 

• 

• 

8 

• 

40 


36 


43 


£ 
20 


25 
50 
125 

25 
50 
75 

100 

20 


45 

110 

5 

15 
20 
50 

42 
55 

53 


2k 


502 


Statistics  of  Applications  far  Aid 


Ohject  of  A  pplicatlan. 


To  dbtaln  Aid  In 


The  erection  of  a  adiool    vidi 
mistress's  house. 

Enlarcing  and  making  additions 
to  school-house. 

For  additional  grant 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  schools,  with  resi- 
dences. 


The  erection  of  a  sehool-honse, 
with  residence. 


The  erection  of  a  sebo<^honse . 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto 

Defraying  a  debt 

The  erection  of  a  school-hooae. 


The  erection  of  a  school-hoose, 
with  residence. 


At 


Doerip- 
tiofl  of 
SiOuml. 


Nnoiber  of  Trtu$««s  imd« 
scTCfal  Hnds. 


Cann,   St.  Rum- 
bold. 

Rnston,  Esst .  .  . 
GartleEden.  .  . 


Sonthwark,  St. 
Mary. 

Sonthwark,  St.  * 
Mary.  (Infant 
school). 

Macclesfield,  St 
Peter's. 


Birchington  , 


Cottishall. 


Canterbury 


Harborongh  Mag. 
na. 

Combe  Florey  .  . 

Trosrse  Newton  • 
Aylsham  •  •  .  • 
Forfiu 


Ensham. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 


N. 


N. 
N. 

N. 
N. 
& 

N. 


-3     -'. 


Ill     I 


£ 


^  ! 


Qinrdiwardens  and  Over 
and  Chnzdiwaxdens. 


and2ChaKeliwardens.  I    • 

and  1  Chorehwarden. 

I 

I 

i 

and  9  Chnidiwaxdens.     . 


[agistral 
of  the] 


Ltes  and  Town  ConncU 
the  Bnrgh ;  19  in  nnmbrr. 


1  i  and  2  Chorehwaidess. 


from.  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


50  by  40  feet, 
i  an  acre. 


546  sq.  yards. 

314  by  70  feet. 

90  by  81  feet. 
60  by  36  feet. 


I56by53feet. 
6yazdfl. 

9  perches. 


132  by  84  feet. 


Play-ground. 


A  small  por- 
tion. 

Residue  of  site. 


60  ft.  square, 

90  by  48  feet. 
20  by  16  feet. 


834 sq.  yards. 


A  yard  and 
the  common. 


65  poles. 


66  by  60  feet, 
for  each  school. 


II 
§S 


524 

1.000 


4»000 

1,130 

1,800 
18,000 


370 
310 

1,350 
2,500 
3,000 

2,000 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Character. 


Crispe's  Charity 
for    12   boys 
and  girls. 


One  of  10/..  . 


Not  known.  • 


Bartliolomew's 
Charity.  The 
land  lets  for 
40/. 


3 


12 
boys 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One  (temporary) 
in  a  cottage. 


Two  private  j 
schools. 


Two  schools. 
Rooms  hired. 


V  bo 


120 


National  schools : ) 
396     boys,     221  >607 

girls j 

Poor  Priests'  Hos-  >    |- 

pital S  ^^ 

Blue-coat  and  Grey" 
school :    30  * 
and  30  girls, 
Jesus  Hospital  .  .  '.    12 
Canterbury  British  300 


and  Grey] 
30  boys  >  60 
iris.  .  .  J 


One       inrisli 
school,  neld  in  a 
cottage. 


One  day  school. 


Endowed  school . 
Dissenting  school 


30 


2a® 


12 
boys 

12 
boys 


90 


37 


405 


124 


180 


238 


102 


58 


50  133 
65 
400 


276 


{Continued  on  pages  506,  507.) 
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504 


Statistics  of  Applieatiomfor  Aid 


At 


Cuin,  St.  Ram- 
bold. 

Roitaii,  East   •  . 
GMtleEden.  .  . 


Soathwuk,  St. 
Mftry. 


Soathwark,  St. 
Mary,      (In&at 
Khool.) 

Maodetfleld,  St. 
Peter's. 


BitcbingUm  . 


CottishaU. 


CSanterbory 


Harboroogh  Mag- 
na. 

Combe  Florey  .  • 


Trowae  Newton 
Aylsliam  ... 
Forfkr    .... 


Ensham  . 


Total  Estimated  Ezpenae  of  Sdool  BnildiBg. 


2 
S 


Eztns,  2/. 


40 


10 


70         800  100 

I«ga1  expenses,  60/. 


150  35 

Legal  expenses,  15/. 


373  20 

Law  expenses,  7/* 


< 

I 


J 


80 

and 

failings. 


196  .       r       .  14 

Making  walls  14>incli  thick,  See.,  38/. 

Estimated  cost  from  80/.  to  90/. 


205 
Axchitect,  10/. 


81  866  .       •       .  41 

Law  expenses,  6/.;  architect,  5/.  5«. 


1/.  Is. 
plans. 


42 
Taiioos. 


4 
sur- 
veyor. 


EsUmated  cost,  600/. 


£ 
70 


169 


11 
varions. 


i 


£ 
840 


66 


1,160 


423 


400 


400 


254  104 


^1 

SI   . 

V  t 


£ 
185 


100 


181 


200 


140 


253  120 

55 


260     I 


840     I 


from  Farliamentaty  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Amount  Contributed  by  any 
Society  or  Societies,  naming 
them. 

Amount  derived  from  Sale  of 
old  School-house,  or  from 
Sale  of  Parochial  Property. 

1 

1 

1. 

< 

1^ 

Bitlmated  Ineomfl  of  Schciol, 

fi 

B  a 
a  li 

< 

i 

I 
1 

B 
< 

i 

1 

i 

1 

5 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1e 

130 

£ 
12 

£ 

M 

£    1 
6 

£ 

£ 
19 

£ 
10 

• 

• 

40 

22 

ueek. 

' 

' 

37 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

^ 

• 

' 

' 

50 
45 
46 

•  • 

' 

• 

• 

The  ch 
ant  it 

ildren' 
Bmtow 

\  pence 
•xdsde 

f  will  f© 
fraying  tl 

m  an 
leexpe 

mport* 
uses. 

405 

80N.S. 

70 

Canterbury 

Diocesan  Board. 

. 

• 

148 

S3 

20 
teaehei 
as  parii 

clerk 

26 

• 

1. 

107 

• 

SOO 

47 

• 

• 

88 

121. 
needl< 
work 

76 

»- 

100 

•  • 

• 

• 

200 

(Not  St 

ited). 

120 

1S3 

27 

11 

• 

38 

70 

lON.S. 

(included.) 

10 

Diocesan  Board 

(included.) 

• 

^ 

30 

16 

• 

2 

IS 

30 

• 

150 

• 

• 

.     (  2rf.a- 
i    week. 

• 

70 

• 

60 

• 

• 

• 

• 

32/. 

105.* 

• 

260 

An  allowance  of  not 
less  than  20/.  ttom 
Magistrates     and 

Town  Council. 

1            1 

30 

• 

50 

200 

• 

Not 
known. 

10 

15 

■ 

40 

C5 

180 

*  Walls,  only  9  inches. 
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Statigties  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Obfect  of  Applkatiom 


The  «reetion  of  a  tdiool-lioiiae, 
with  laidence. 


The  erection  of  a  fdiooMioiue    . 


The  ereetion  of  a  ediool-hoiise 
and  reetdence. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The  ereetion  of  a  master*!  houw 
For  additional  grant  ••••.. 


Diteharging      legal     expenaes, 
omitted  in  fbrmer  gtant. 

For  additional  grant  ••.... 


Liquidating  debt  and  completing 
achoola  and  reaidence. 


For  additional  grant  •'  . 


The  erection  of  a  master'a  houae 
For  additional  grant 


Ditto. 

The  erection  oi  a  master'a  honae 
For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  achool-houae.  . 


Penmarle  «  •  •  • 
Hominglow.  •  • 
E^itOHyStJaniea 

Sariabory  .... 

Mnford 

Ikm-era  Gilford.  • 
Mortlake  .  •  .  • 
Croaby-npon-Eden 


Withv-eombe, 
Rawleigh. 

Reddltch  •  .  . 


Dnnbar  . 


Camberwell . 


Etmria.  ... 

Glonceater,    St. 
Michael'a. 

Boyleatone   .  • 


Birmingham,  St. 
Thomaa. 

Littleport .  •  •  < 
Willand    .  .  .  . 
Cartmel.  •  .  • 
WolT«rhampton 


K. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
B. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 


N. 
N 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N.  ■ 


Niaab»of  TiaBteeB  ■adcr 


S 

Si 


1  '  and  5  others, 


! 

1  i    1 

I 
I 

2  I    . 


Si? 


!.i 


The  T^nateea  of  the  aehool ; 
in  number. 


The  Provoat  and  6  othera. 


fr&m  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


Play-gxonnd. 


A  triaqgle, 

50, 60.  and  70 

feet 

^anacre> 


i  an  acre. 
84  by  70  feet. 
90  by  36  feet. 


98by50fSeet. 


44  by  27  feet 


^of  anaere. 


60  by  36  feet 


291  sq.  yarda. 


60  by  70  feet 


486 
700 
890 

1,025 

1,000 

553 

5,000 


Endowments  in 
District 


Name 
and  CSiaracter. 


3,500 


18,000 


12,000 


II 

2 


£lue-coat  school 
Roman  Catholic 
Wesleyan  Son- 
day. 
Baptist  Sanday. 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One  Sunday  school 

13boys,13eirls. 

One  ditto  and  daily 

Two  dame  schools, 


One  dame  school 
One  Sunday  , , 
(Dissenting.) 
One  Church  school 

Oneinlknt.  . 
One  girls' .  . 


One  Sunday  school 
One  dame  school. 


It 

z 


ill 


^26 


IS 


120 


One  Lancasterian 
One  gills'  school. 


Blue-coat  .... 
Roman  Catholic . 
Wesleyan  Sunday 
Baptist  Sunday   . 


250 
80 


150 

160 

400 

70 


138 


75 


160 


174 


547 


(  Continued  on  podges  510  511.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 

Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  Build 

ing. 

Total  Estimated 
Expense. 

1 

i 

I 

H 

1 
< 

J 

1 

•    1 

J 

5  J 

So    1 

11 

< 

Penmarle  .... 

£ 

£ 
9i 

£ 

Id 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
109 

£ 

3.     1 

Horninglow .  .  . 

Law 

120 
expenses 

• 
,7/. 

20 

147 

90 

Egerton,  St.  James 

Law 

883 
expenses 

lOA 

200 

200 

613 

1 

Sariabury  .... 

• 
Ar 

151 
chitect,  1 

18 
2/. 

. 

133 

303 

1 

1 

130 

MU&nd 

Estimated  cost,  400/. 

• 

no 

Bowers  Giffoid.  . 

Estimated  expense,  fiS3/. 

1              1 

• 

• 

183     . 

Mortlake   .... 

50      I       . 

• 

130 

200 

50     ' 

Crosby-upon-Eden 

• 

• 

• 

* 

.       , 

Withy^mbe, 
Aawleigh. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

9  5  10 

•       ■ 

Iledditch   .... 

• 

• 

. 

. 

1 

Dunbar 

Camberwell .  .  . 

60 

443 

* 

99 

com- 
pleting 
school. 

601 

! 

385 

Etruria 

. 

• 

115 

115 

1 
45 

Gloucester,    St. 
Miahael's 

• 

• 

•       , 

• 

• 

Tliomas. 

• 

200 

200 

• 

Uttleport  .... 

• 

• 

•       ■ 

Waiand     .... 

• 

i 

1 

Cartmel 

•     • 

.  « 

'       . 

Wolverhampton,- 

300 

fences, 
&c. 

Law( 

expenses 

30/." 

i  1.450 

i 

1 

501 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45, 
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-T 
I? 


"is 
II 
II 


80N.S. 

73 

Diocesan  Board. 


"if 

li 

111 

s       » 

OS'S 

a  oco 


30  N.  S. 
(included.) 


70 
carting 


ria^a. 


£ 

Not 

known. 


50 

183 

150  to  180 
S90 
100 
150 


216 


Eatimated  IncoQe  of  School. 


s 

o 

I 


£ 
10 


10 
30 

20to630 
20 

(Notatatad.) 
30 


50 


9j0 


100 


'i 

a 

i 

i 

PBI 

w 

§g 

1 

1 

1 

P 

nccdle- 
wuik. 


4«.  to 
5«. 

WWU7. 

5  15 


17 


8 

35 


34.  a- 
week. 


20 


100 


30 


50 


55 


50 


150 


180 


40 


125 


80 

70 

50 

25 

9/.5S 
lOd. 

150 
174 

60 

30 
70 

15 

50 

100 

10 


18/. 
4s. 
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Sttdulies  «f  AppHealitm»for  Aid 


Ob^arApffioftkii. 

Dceaip> 
tienef 
ScfcooL 

■efwal  nr Mh, 

1 

TooljtianAidiii 

At 

5 

1 

1 

0 

• 

|| 

il 

j 

1 
1 

The  ereetUm  of  »  Khool-lKniM .  . 

Foradditknulgnnt.  ..... 

Ditto •  • 

CheddoB  .  .  . 

Monk  Bretton .  . 

MidMmer  Norton. 

Yonge 

Pknlton 

Allenton  .... 

Flimby 

Rndudl 

Mark 

A#sydulUFtOR  •    •    • 

Claphun,   St. 
Hambridge. .  .  . 

Bristol,  St.  Jude. 

Frodingham, 
North. 

Waigrave  •  .  .  • 
Malew,  St.  Mark's. 
Warwick,St.Mary 

Gaigrava  .... 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

B« 
3 

Bl»ra 

law 

* 

and 
and 

ndC 

thed 

• 

a 

Tw 

20! 
2C] 

hud 
iiect 

• 

Jnty- 

nrch 
Old 

nran 

Bre. 

• 

ward 

irai^ 

leas 

eas. 
•ns. 

•  t 
^  1 

Ditto 

EracUnf  ooftl-hoiw  and  privy .  . 

ForUddiUonalgnnt 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

■| 

The  ereetion  of  a  lehool,  with 
mafter's  home. 

The  ereetion  of  a  school,  with 
mUtroM'f  hooM. 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

• 

1 

1 

Ditto 

UqilidaUng  a  debt,  and  electing 
a  girla'  school  (additional  grant). 

. 

1 

fr&m  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 


511 


I- 


3-1 


Extent  of 


Site. 


f  of  an  acre. 
53  by  63  feet. 


357  sq.  yarda. 


Play-ground. 


Besidneofaite. 


Residae  of  |^te. 


6.000 
superficial  feet. 

135  by  30  feet. 


60  feet  from 
flront  to  rear. 


J  gq.  yards, 


II. 
M 
II  § 


1,800 
superficial  feet. 


None  required. 


365  sq.  yards. 


360 


2,600 


547 


Endowments  i: 
District. 


Name 
and  Character. 


2,500 


Not 
sUted. 


4,800 


7,000 
1,800 


School  and  pre- 
mises, 2  of  4/. 
each. 

A  small  one  at 
Cud  worth. 


II 


Sundry    small 


One  of  15/.  a- 

year     for    a 

grammar  school. 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One     at    Monk 
Bretton. 
One  at  Cudworth, 


1 

r 


I 


Two  dame  schools 


One  infimt  school. 
One  dame  school 


Some  small  dame 
schools  and  an 
infant  school, 
both  supported 
by  Quakers,  and 
accommodating 
70  children. 


Several     small 
schools. 


One  Baptist.  .  . 
Four  dames*. 
One    Church    of 
England.  ^ 


35 


180 


aos 


U7 


102 


213 


845 
856 


{Continued  on  pages  514, 515.) 
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Statistics  of  Applicaitansfar  Aid 

,    1 

At 

Total  Estimated  Expense  of  School  BaOding. 

1 

« 

6 

Books  and  Apparatus. 
Fences. 

6 

1 

i 

s 

1 

I' 

3  . 

— * 

< 

Cheddon  .... 

£ 
JSstli 

natadoos 

£ 
,154/. 

f  i   1 

£ 

£ 

a 

£ 

£ 
70    . 

28 
Lan 

343 

r expense 

40 

i 

• 

420 

»    1 

1 

Midsomer  Norton 

. 

• 

• 

1 
1 

• 

i 

Yonge 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• 

•  , 

Panlton 

• 

• 

. 

1 
•          • 

• 

• 

Alltntom  .... 

I 
Estimated  cost,  87. 1«.  6d. 

•           • 

• 

. 

Flimby 

btinuted  cost,  130/. 

i              1 

1 

•     . 

61 

Ruihall 

a 

• 

• 

• 

Mark 

• 

• 

1 

• 

. 

Blrcliin«ton  .  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

•     :     • 

• 

•      • 

^fe'  *• 

200 
Uwc 

820 
spenses. 

23/.;' eon 

mission. 

125 

^m. 

180 

1,417 

1,000 

Hambridge  .  .  • 

61.  ta,  1    195      1       . 
Law  expenses,  71, 
stone,  20/j 

5 

sundries 

• 

13 
cartage. 

103 

332 

m 

Bristol,  St  Jud«  . 

160 

180 

• 

. 

5 

• 

5 

various. 

840 

110 

( 

Frodingham, 
North! 

.♦ 

. 

• 

• 

a 

. 

Wargrave  .  .  •  . 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Malew.St  Mark's 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Warwick,  St.  Mary 

• 

(Note 

ated.) 

. 

• 

• 

Gargrave   .... 

Given. 

626 

with 

walls 

and 

privies. 

Law 

18 
expenses 

50 

wanning 
and 

ventila- 
tion. 

, 

603 

45S 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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by  any 
naming 

1 

III 

i 

< 

•SI 

Estimated  Income  of  School. 

|c3 

if 
11 

P 

1 

i 

1 

j 

J 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
84 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 
14 

£ 
13 

£ 

£ 
27 

£ 
80 

• 

340 

• 

(Not  8 

bated.) 

• 

200 

50 
50 

17 

8/. 
l«.6d. 

• 

69 

(Nots 

• 

tated.) 

• 

60 
50 
10 
14 

• 

417 

80 

60 

t 

40 

180 

224 

153 

• 

(Not  stated.) 

• 

100 

60  N.  S. 

13 

, 

, 

(Not  stated.) 

218 

Church  Phatoral 
Aid  Society. 

• 

• 

*• 

• 

. 

• 

20 

.  • 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

45 

30 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

95 

• 

35 

ser- 
mons. 

• 

10 
Receip 
showin 

140 

tsby 
«;  chapel 

25 

•  • 

150 

40 

6 

31 

n 

150 

514 


Statistics  of  Applicatumsfor  Aid 


Obj«stofApplio»tloii. 

Descrip- 

Number of  Trustees  under    ] 
several  Heads. 

ti 

. 

To  obtain  Aid  in 

At 

tion  of 
School. 

1 

e 

i 

5 

1 

1 

si 

1 

i 

c 

i 

The  erection  of  a  master's  house . 

Chesterfield  .  . 

N. 

• 

Ten  appointed  by  deed.  ' 

Westbury,  Wilts  . 

N. 

8 

and  Chnrehwaxdens 
of  Westbunr. 

Ditto 

Wolverhampton. 
St.  Mary.  .  .  . 

N. 

• 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

The  erection  of  a  schoolhonae, 
with  reridenoe. 

HarUey  Wintney. 

N. 

• 

• 

(Seven.) 

•     •, 

with  master's  house. 

Uunton 

N. 

1 

1    1    ' 
1    1    1    1 

The  erection  of  a  sehool-hoose, 
with  residence. 

Fenstanton  .  .  . 

N. 

1 

1 
and 

Chui 

chwj 

1 
ixden 

1 

a. 

The  erection  of  a  sohool-house  •  . 

WhittonstaU .  .  . 

N. 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•       • 

The  erection  of  a  mastei's  honie . 

Whitehaven 
(Holy-Wnity). 

N. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

.       • 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  residence. 

Tiverton*  •  •  .  • 

N. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•       • 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 

Heath  and  Reach. 

N. 

1 

ani 

Chi 

rehw 

arde 

OS. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house .  . 

Colne  (Waterside) 

N. 

3 

, 

, 

1 

1 

1 

Ditto , 

Sidmouth   (AU 
Saints). 

N. 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

from  Parliammdary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


10  by  9  yards. 

119  by  56  feet. 
146  by  55  feet. 

\  of  an  acre. 

64  by  48  yarda. 
20  sq.  perches. 

61by23f«et. 


96  by  88  feet. 

1  acre. 

746  sq.  yarda. 
172  by  36  feet. 


Play-groand. 


}  or  70  feet 
square. 


Residue  of  site. 
Residue  of  site. 

None  required. 


Residue  of  site. 


456  sq.  yarda. 


|1 


11,000 

2.506 
6,009 

1.300 

650 
1,377 

350 


10,000 


10,000 


2,903 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Character. 


The  Vicar  has  a 
school  of  150 

children,  whom 
he  clotties  and 
educates. 


Parochial  schools 
(H.Bradshaw, 
Esq.)   for  the 
education     of 
poor  children. 


One  of  18/. 
a-year. 


Commissioners 
of  Greenwich 
Hospital  allow 
10/.  a  year  to 
the 


Chiloott's    free 
boys' school.  . 
Blue-coat  free : 
50  boys. 
50  girls. 
How's  Benefac- 
tion to  Sunday 
schools. 


2i 

I? 


100 
100 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


One    School     of 

Industry  (girls*). 

OneBriUshfboys^V 

Both  supportea 
by  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

One  girls'  school 


Six  dame  schools. 
One  boys'  ditto .  . 


The  pteaent  school, 
S3  by  15. 

One  fi«e  sdiool 
One  girls'  ditto. 
One  infants'  ditto. 
One  British  ditto. 


Present  aahool 


None  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of 
proposed  school. 

One  B.  and  F.  .  . 

One  infant  school. 
Two  or  three  Dis 
senting  schools. 


One  Wesleyan 

Sunday  school. 
One  Baptist  ditto. 
One  Chuneh  ditto. 


Two  small  seheols 
(Dissenting). 


70 


30 


83 


120 


Tt 


II. 

U  d  S 


406 

217 
4Si 

70 

157 
132 

80 


700 


508 


120 


330 


126 


(  CofiUinwd  on  pages  5 1 8,  5 1 9.) 
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Statisticg  of  Applicajtions  for  Aid 


At 


WttlVanr,  wntt , 


W«l«frtMaploB, 


HiiU«y  Wiataty 


lawiMa  •  • 


Total  E«tlm«t«d  Expense  of  School  Bundinf . 


I 


18/.  lOi. 


I 


875  SO 

Afcfaiteet,  aoL 


WMmiWfc^l 


(^IWyTWmityX 


attiBgt. 

100 
L»v  es]»eaaBib  SL 

80      '    2N 

firs 


10 

taxtA. 


< 

1 


».  lOt. 


pririot 


a 


90 
priTiok 


vaDs 


.lOH. 


«i^MnL  ' 


I 

as 


£ 
UO 


u 


II' 

< 


£ 
172 


7SS 
Not 


£ 
73 


23B 


SM 


13» 


SB      \    96 


MO      i     100 


taw  timMM>tttaigB»Ay^  SSL     } 

i  \ 


CQte»(VMKmii^> 


tarn 


fl» 


JSL      ! 


IS 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-43. 


5i: 


'SB^. 

%i% 

S 

^ 

m 

^ 

-3  i^ 

-3 

7  =] 

E^vj 

s'^ 

^ 

< 

S  u  J 

< 

£ 

52 

aoo 

• 

550 

30 

m 

21 

190 

16 

• 

• 

60 

• 

60 

40 

249 

40 

k 

80 

10 

400 

10 

225 

30 

Ecituiiiied  liL 


B  4/  ftehoal. 


I 


£ 
4/.  10*. 


£ 
30 


URlOt. 


110  N.  8. 
600  inoluding  valaeof  land, 


ON.S 


30N.S. 

IS 

Diocesan  Society. 


10  N.  S. 


30  N.   . 

30 

Bedford  County 

Board. 


120  N.  S. 


(Cannot  be  stated.) 
80 


60 


10 


15 


20 

from 
parish 
pro- 
perty. 


140 


150 
401 


12 


60/.  to 
80/. 


50 


18 

£IU8*8 

Cha- 
rity. 


10 
Corn- 
mis* 
sioners 

or 

Qr^en- 
wieli 

UCH- 

ritd. 


125 
133 


50 


60 


15 


50 


23 
anil 
Murk. 


109 


42 


80 


m 
Clurk 

rfKbliiL 
cliApel 


100 


II. 


2l 
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Statistics  of  Applicaticm  for  Aid 


Ol^laetofApiaicMlitta. 


To  obtala  Aid  i» 


At 


tl»AOf 

SebooU 


Nambet  <rf  Trastees  vnder 
■ever»l  Heads. 


li 


V«r  wpAmt  tltentioni,  ud  fi^ 
tingi. 

The  erection  of  a  idiooUhoaM .  . 


The  eteetioa  of  a  Mheol.  «ll]» 
reaidence. 


IHtto.  • •  .  . 

The  ezeetlon  of  a  icbool-hoQae* 


Llarging  leluM 
taeter'a  honee. 


•ehool,  amd  bnllding 


The  ereetlon  of  t  nhool,  and 
»aeter*t  home* 


The  ereotion  of  a  iphoolhoiu* 
and  reiideDce. 

'I  he  erection  ^taeheoMiQiiie.  • 


The  erection  of  a  Mhoolhoiaae, 
with  matter^  koiMlk 


The  erection  of  ichools»  w{|th 
master'^houae. 


The  erection  of  a  aehool-hooae  • 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master*!  honae. 


Pitto. 


Pitto. 


Ditto. 


TunalaU .  .  • 
Merrymeet  •  < 

Ktefdey  .  ^  . 
Gtatiley.  .  •  . 
Bierelon  •  •  ■  < 


Blokliac, , 
GtytOB  •  . 


Bvnley  ., .  . 
WUktviogham.' . 
Sheffield  Park  , 

T«vittook  .  •  < 
Shadoxhimt.  . 

Cemaea.,  •  • 


Bttleigh . 


Dartmouth. 


Dnnftrmline  • 


N. 

K. 

W. 

a 

N. 
N. 

B. 
N. 
B. 

N. 

N. 

B. 
N. 

N. 

S. 


2  Churehwardens. 


%  C!hnrdiwardens,  and  I  ^ 
OveiMera. 


1 
and 


Chmehweideaa. 
10 


and  1  Churchwarden. 


(Twenty-two) 


22  Gentlemen  and   Tradefm«^ 
of  Dnnfbrmline. 


from.  Parliamentary  Chart  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  gf 

1* 

Endnwmenu  In 

ExUtin^  S«'ho«l»  hi 
Districts  not  Eiiiiowed. 

^1 

q| 

1 

3 

II 

Hi 
lit 

Bitt. 

FLay-groiit]d> 

an4  CtiuttcU!!, 

and  Chumctt'T. 

4 

J5 

«  * 

T,D[m 

•■ 

Noaa   but  dime 
sdiQDk. 

' 

5Sfi 

fiO  by  32  f«et. 

350 

Kon*wItliiathc 
dlilTict. 

Otie  dsjne  schDol, 
held  in  a  rottag? 

■ 

B5  > 

1  <]i  an  acre. 

1,300 

On«  small  idiool 
Cboyii'). 

One  Metbodiita* , 

* 

133 

30polM. 

Residtie  of  site. 

145 

Interest  of  100 
guineas. 

O&^Stmdayscbaol 

• 

46 

900  iq.  yards. 

100  sq.  yards. 

1,160 

One  firee  schodl 
of     60/.    per 
annum. 

40 

One        Nficionja 
school  C7(^boyit 
70  fflrls). 

140 

76 

12ioodi. 

655 

•  • 

• 

83 

84  by  60  aq.  ft. 

10  byS9 sq.ft. 

480 

•  • 

Oae  ^itnday>Dli«ol 
Two  or  thto«daDi« 
HShooU. 

• 

66 

88by80yardi. 

MOiap.  yttds. 

1,600 

•  • 

• 

108 

270  iq.  yudi. 

786 

•  • 

• 

108 

^ 

500  sq.  yards. 

80,000 

Rent  of  t  cot- 
tage  left   by 
will    to    Na- 
tional  school. 

One  inftint  school. 
One  National  ditto. 
Two  Sunday  ditto. 

200 

638 

117  by  »6  feet. 

62by45ft«t. 

6,271 

One  B.  and  F. .  . 
A  fewdame  schools 

400 

415 

45  by  36  feet. 

Sroods. 

844 

A  small  wooden 
hut,  into  wbich 
90  children  are 
crammed. 

• 

60 

34  by  26  yards. 

16  by  15  yards. 

Not 
known. 

••• 

• 

108 

86  by  64  feet. 

56  by  49  feet. 

900 

One  Sunday  sdiool 
One  National  do. 

140 

200 

4,000 

••• 

■    • 

422 

994  sq.  yds. 

Residue  of  »>te. 

14,000 

One  school    is 
held  by  mas- 
tor  rent  ftee.. 

M*Lean  school. -1 
Holland  ditto.  •  1 
A    number    of  f 

adventure       J 

schools. 

1138 

440 

{Contintied  on  pages  522, 523.) 
•2  l2 
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Statittict  of  Applicationtfor  Aid 


At 

Total  Eftinutod  Expew  of  Sdiool  BuJldiEiff. 

' 

{ 

i 

£2 

I 

i 
1 

k 

< 

Tvmtftlt     .... 

£            £     <      £ 
Estimated  eut,  30/. 
1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mfrrymect    .  .   , 

Law  expcQiaf  5L 

' 

- 

]0 

and 

priTles. 

' 

* 

310 

101 

Kingslty  .    _   , 

,I0J' 

' 

15 

' 

190 

403 

255 

Gimteley    ,  .  ,  , 

jttedcoi* 

26iM. 

4 

■ 

* 

t 

* 

206 

BiK»taa    .   ,   ,   . 

, 

m 

, 

7 

40 

. 

^ 

1S4 

58 

Rickling    .  .  .  < 

* 

53 

35 

•      i 

in- 

erejiced 

coat  of 

will*. 

IG 
extiad- 

SI 

l«5 

135 

tilytan 

Uw 

IGO 
»pen«ej 

,m. 

• 

BO 

■ 

120 

310 

160 

Fani1«r     .   ,  ,   . 

Law  «p 

165 

- 

25 

GO 

25 

uo 

39e 

212 

Wintringhtm  .  . 

.       1    272 
Law  expenses 

and  plan 

25/.' 

• 

• 

• 

297 

130 

Sheffield  Park  .  . 

10. 
Law  ei 

e50 

.penses  U 

100 
idarctaite 

«t,3i/. 

50 

• 

200 

1,130 

400 

Tavistock  .... 

150 
Lawe 
Archi 

620 
xpenaes, 
tect,15/. 

50 
10/. 

20 
clerk  of 
works. 

105 

175 

• 

1.055 

550 

Shadoxhiust  I .  . 

EsUm 

atedcost, 

1321. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

45 

Comaes 

190 

. 

12 

. 

140 

18 

various. 

, 

360 

170 

BoUeigh    .... 

40 

84 

97 
Uboar 
and  ma- 
terials. 

Lawexp 

6 
nMa,12L 

97 

472 

321 

Dattmoath   .  .  . 

• 

Mce 

Alton 

lUons      - 

• 

-  500 

-  aoo 

, 

. 

800 

240 

Danfermline-    .  . 

130 
Law 

Acch 

491            60 
expenses,  10/. 
ilei^86/. 

19 
drains. 

38 
fence. 

201 

974 

308 

from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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m 

Vt 

i 

< 

1 

•8 

ll 

< 

■35 

c  2 

Estimated  Income  of  School. 

1 

s 

i1 

¥ 

1 
11 

< 

1 

1 

a 
c 
< 

o 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
19 

£ 
28 

£ 

£ 
80 

£ 

£ 
127 

£ 
30 

25N.S. 

^ 

S5 

15 

• 

• 

15 

30 

50 

' 

lao 

30 

. 

. 

20 

50 

120 

- 

fi4 

14 

• 

a^.iOf. 

lOd.a. 
week. 

• 

40 

26N.S. 

' 

84 

• 

10 

• 

10 

• 

75 

20  N.  8. 

90 

Diocesan  Society. 

• 

40  or  50 

20 

20 

• 

40 

30 

25N.S. 

20 

NorthamptOD 

Society. 

• 

95 

10 

5 

, 

10  to 
15 

divi- 

dend 

on 

400/. 

• 

56 

•  • 

• 

180 

Yearly  sabwriptions  and   school  fee 

1  will 

90 

40N.S. 

^ 

167 

25 

• 

• 

iO 

• 

45 

80 

• 

680 

It  is  es 
snppor 

pectcd 
ted. 

that  t 

^e  sch 

oolwillb 

eself- 

405 

200  N.S. 

• 

575 

70 

13 
ser- 
mon. 

• 

30 

• 

112 

415 

• 

82 

Sabsc 

ription) 

»Mye 

1. 10/.  a 

year. 

• 

30 

.  . 

. 

190 

20 

• 

30 

. 

50 

150 

16 

Bath  and  Wells 

Boaid. 

• 

151 

Every  w 
will  be 

mn   t 
suppon 

0  bel 
ted. 

20 
eve  thi 

it  the   « 

shooi 

151 

• 

560 

(NotsU 

ted.) 

• 

• 

I 

• 

400 

• 

666 

• 

50 

• 

90 

• 

140 

340 

512 


Statistics  of  ApphcaiioTis  far  Aid 


At 


Cbeddon  •  . 

Monk  Bretton  •  • 

MicUomer  Norton 

Yongo.  •  •  •  •  • 

Panlton 

AUenton  •  .  •  • 

Flimby 

Rttshall 

Mark 

Birchington  .  .  . 

Clapham,   St. 
Joan's. 

Hambridge  •  .  . 
Bristol,  St.  Jude  . 


Frodingliam, 
North. 

Wargrave  .  .  •  • 
Malew,  St.  Mark's 
Warwick,  St.  Mary 


Gargrave 


Total  Brtimated  Expense  of  School  Building. 


2 


£      \       £  £ 

£Btimatea  cost,  154/. 


28  343  40 

Law  expenses,  7/* 


Estimated  cost,  8/.  U.  6d, 
&timated  cost,  ISO/. 


1 


125 
Law  expenses,  25/. ;  commission,  plans, 


5/.5f.  I    195      I 
Law  expenses,  7/. 
stone,  20/. 


150 


Given. 


180 


(Nets 

tated.) 

• 

526 

18 

50 

with 

warming 

walls 

and 

and 

ventila- 

privies. 

tion. 

Law 

expenses 

,9/. 

5 
sundries 


1; 
cartage, 


15 


I 


180 
105 


5 

various. 


y 


420 


1,417 
353 

340 


603 


S-3 


£ 
70 


1,000 

IM 
no 


452 


from  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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1i 


68 


15 

Church  Pkatoral 

Aid  Society. 


II 


153 


II 


£ 
84 


340 


417 


150 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


g 

II 


80 


95 


40 


(Not  stated.) 


£ 
13 


(Not  stated.) 


(Not  stated.) 
(Not  stated.) 


35 
ser- 
mons. 


40 


31 


I 


£ 
27 


180 


10  140 
Receipts  by 
showing  chapel 


If 


£ 
80 


200 

50 
50 
17 


81. 
l*.6rf. 


50 
10 
14 
224 
100 

218 

£0 
45 
30 
25 

150 


514 


Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  Applieatlos 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


Number  of  Trnstees  under    j 
several  Heads. 


Deaerip- 
tioBof 
School. 


11 


The  erection  of  a  master's  house . 


The  erection  of  a  school-house  • 
Ditto 


The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  master's  house. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house, 
with  residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school- house  • 


Chesterfield 


Westbury,  Wilts  . 


Wolverhampton, 
St.  Mary  .  .  .  . 


Hartley  Wintney 


Lannton. 


Fenstanton 


Whittonstall . 


The  erection  of  a  master's  house . 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  school-house.  . 
Ditto 


Whitehairen 
(Holy  IWnity). 

Tiverton.  .  .  . 


Heath  and  Reach, 


Colne  (Waterside) 


Sidmonth   (All 
Saints). 


N. 
N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 

N. 


Ten  appointed  by  deed. 


and  Churchwardens 
of  Westbury. 


(Seven.) 


and  Ghurchwaxdens. 

Mil 

and  ChuKhwurdens. 


and  Churehwaxdeas. 


from  Parliarimdary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


Site. 


10  by  9  yards. 

119  by  56  feet. 
146  by  55  feet. 

i  of  an  acre. 

64  by  48  yards. 
20  sq.  perches. 

61  by  23  feet. 


96  by  88  feet. 

laere. 

746  sq.  yards. 
172  by  36  feet. 


Play-ground. 


60  or  70  feet 
square. 


Residue  of  site. 
Residue  of  site. 

None  required. 


Residue  of  site. 


456  sq.  yards. 


I' 
|l 

J  ^ 

"a 
Ill 


11,000 

2.5U9 
6,00) 

1,300 

650 
1,377 

330 


10,000 


10,000 


900 


2,903 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
and  Ctiaracter. 


TheVioarhasa 
school  of  150 

children,  whom 
he  clotlies  and 
educates. 


Parochial  schools 
(H.  Bradshaw, 
Esq.)   for  the 
education     of 
poor  children. 


One  of  18/. 
a-year. 


Commissioners 
of  Greenwich 
Hospital  allow 
10/.  a  year  to 
the  master. 


Chilcott's  ftee 
boys' school.  . 
Blue-coat  firee : 
50  boys. 
50  girls. 
How's  Benefoc- 
tion  to  Sunday 
schools. 


100 
100 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Charaeter. 


One    School    of 

Industry  (girls'). 

One  British  (boys' V 

Both  supportea 
by  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

One  girls'  schocd , 


Six  dame  schools. 
One  boys'  ditto .  . 


The  present  school, 
33  by  15. 

One  free  school 
One  girls'  ditto. 
One  infants'  ditto. 
One  British  ditto. 


Present  school  .  . 


None  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of 
proposed  school. 

One  B.  and  F.  .  . 
One  infant  school, 
Two  or  three  Dis- 
senting schools. 


One  Weslevan 
Sunday  school. 
One  Baptist  ditto. 
One  Chuneh  ditto. 


Two  small  schools 
(Dissenting). 


If 


70 


30 


35 


120 


i 

II. 
Pi 


406 


217 


401 


70 


157 
132 


700 


508 


120 


330 


126 


(  Continued  on  pages  5 1 8,  5 1 9.) 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Chmterfleld 


Weitbnry,  Wilta , 


Wolveiliainplon, 
St.  Mary. 


Hartley  Wintney 

LaoBton   •  •  •  • 
Fenitanton  .  •  . 

Whittonttall    .  . 


Whitehawn 
(Holy  Trinity). 

TWerton    .  .  . 


Heath  and  Reach. 


Colne  (Waterside) 


Sidmouth    (All 
Saints). 


Total  EatlmiUfld  ExpenH  of  School  BuUdlng, 


£ 
13/.  10«. 


575  80 

Architect,  ao/. 


80 

and 

fittings. 


100 
Law  expenses,  3/. 


50 
given. 


Given. 


204 


473 

and 

master's 


160 


10 
farni« 
tuxe. 


Estimated  eoat,  100/. 


Estimated  cost,  1,178/. 


7  120 

Law  expenses,  fittings,  Sic,  23/. 


610 
Law  expenses,  12/. 


< 

^ 

i 


Estimated  oost,  350/. 


£ 
3/.  10s. 


50 
20 


64 
privies 

and 
fences. 


.10 


50 
privies. 


25 

walls 

(extra). 


£ 
150 


20 


80 


90 


£ 
172 


756 


Not 
sUted. 


344 
537 


160 


210 


< 


£ 

75 


300    I 


130 


92 


205    I 


100 


132 


100 


123 


from  ParliamenioTy  Grant 

in  1844-45 

. 
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1         £•! 

'SEi* 

Amount  Contributed  by  ar 
Society  or  Societies,  nam 
them. 

it 
•1 

ill 

It 

Mi 

W 

ri 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

■< 

< 

Q 

< 

-< 

u 

[^         o 

H       1 

G 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J 1  M 

^- 

£ 

iC 

« 

* 

52 

^ 

V.  IW, 

30 

QRlOf. 

SD 

110  N.  8. 

aoo 

* 

(Cannfltbeil 

Atud.) 

^ 

■ 

ISO 

eOOinoludingvalu 

Le  oTlAnil . 

" 

m 

30 

30 

• 

80 

. 

140 

401 

•  • 

* 

m 

120 

21 

■ 

• 

• 

* 

« 

70 

ON.S 

t 

, 

190 

le 

, 

12 

* 

38 

125 

•  • 

* 

* 

' 

- 

30 

ftdm 
P-Tlali 

pro- 
pmty. 

• 

IB 
Et  Ill's 

itty. 

las 

30N.S. 

60 

6m.  t« 

JO 

50 

15 

»o/. 

Com 

Diocesan  Society. 

Df 

Qreeii- 
Hoi- 

10  N.  S. 

' 

- 

50 

40 

■ 

• 

50 

■ 

90 

AO 

•  • 

- 

- 

Sl$ 

40 

60 

• 

9 

- 

109 

250 

30  N.   . 

80 

10 

5 

7 

15 

5 

42 

!    80 

ao 

H 

Bedford  Count  v 

Cterk 

Board. 

tkapeL 

120  N.  S. 

* 

• 

4G0 

10 

10 

' 

50 

' 

7» 

330 

•  • 

^ 

22a 

30 

15 

• 

2S 
aiul 

- 

68 

100 

II. 


2l 
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Statistics  qf  Applications  for  Aid 


Otf^ofAppUcatMa. 


To  obtain  Aid  In 


At 


DCMTlp. 

tloaof 
Sehool. 


Noatber  of  Tiustees  voAet 
•everal  Heads. 


I 


-J 

Is 


For  NfftiMk  altenitioiaB,  and  fi^ 

tlBgt. 

The  erection  of  a  lehool-hoiiM .  • 


The  ereetioii  of  a  sbhocl,  «Mb 
reaidence. 


Ditto. 


The  erection  of  a  lefaool-honM.  . 

Enlarging  sohool,  and  botldiag 
mapter's  hoi«M. 

The  ereetion  of  a  aehooli  and 


The  ereetion  of  a  aphoolhonna 
and 


I  he  erection  ^f  aaeheoM 


The  erection  of  a  aehool-hottae, 
with "^^ 


The  erection  of  ichoolf»  yrffix 
master'nhouae. 


The  erection  of  a  achpoUhonae .  • 


The  erection  of  a  achool,  wifth 
maater'ahonae. 


I^itto. 


IDitto. 


Ditto. 


Tunatall.  . 
Merrymaet 

Ktegdey  .  < 
Otaftfley.  .  , 
Brereton  •  •  * 


RkkUng, . 
Gtytoa  •  . 


Bunley  .,  •  . 
Wbitringhan.' , 
Sheffield  Park  . 

Tariatoek  .  .  . 
Slnkdozhimt  •  . 


Ctmaea. 
BnUeigh. 


Daitmonfh.  • 


Dnnfermline  • 


N. 

N. 

H. 

Q. 

N. 

N. 

B. 
N. 
B. 


N. 


5 

and' 


2  Chureh  wardens. 


i  Churchwardens,  and  2 
OveveerB. 


an<l 


ChniehwardeAa. 
10 


and  1  Churchwarden. 


(Twenty.two) 


!2  Oenttemen  and  Tianliiiifl 
of  Dnnfennline. 


from  Parliamentary  Gratt  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


50  by  ag  feet. 

i  of  an  acre. 

SOpolet. 
900  iq.  yards. 

12  rood!. 
84  by  60  aq.  ft. 

88by80yudi. 
270  iq.  ywdi. 


117  by  95  feet. 
45  by  36  feet. 

34  by  26  yards. 
86  by  64  feet. 


994  sq.  yds. 


PUy-gTonnd. 


Reddne  of  aite. 
100  aq.  yarda. 


10  by  89  aq.  ft. 
for  taeh  sehool. 


560  rap.  yaida. 

600  sq.  yarda. 

62by46ftet. 
Srooda. 

16byl5yaxda. 
66  by  49  feet. 


Residue  of  tite. 


I* 

If 

III 


7,000 
350 

1,300 

145 

1,160 

665 

420 

1,600 

726 

20,000 

6,271 
944 


Not 
known. 


900 


4,000 


14,000 


Bbdowmeiita  In 
District. 


mud  CbLAnctet. 


Kon4  within  the 
diatriot. 


One  small  achobl 
(boys'). 

Interest  of  100 
gttineaa. 

One  firee  achodl 
of  60/.  per 
annum. 


Rent  of  a  cot- 
tage left  by 
will  to  Na- 
tional achool. 


One  school  is 
held  by  mas- 
ter rent  fee.. 


40 


Existing  Schools  in 
Districts  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Character. 


None  but  dame 
sdhools. 

One  dame  sehool, 
held  in  a  cottage. 

One  Methodiata* . 


One  Sunday  aohool 


One  '  National 
achool  (70boya, 
70girla). 


OneSoadayiehool 

Two  or  thie«  dame 

Bohoola. 


One  infknt  school. 
One  National  ditto. 
Two  Sunday  ditto. 


One  B.  and  P. , 
A  fewdame  achools 


A  small  wooden 
hut,  into  which 
90  children  are 
crammed. 


One  Sunday  sdiool 
One  National  do. 


M'Lean  school 
Holland  ditto, 
A    number 
adventore 
schools. 


:/} 


M^ 


c  «  «* 

Hi 

Hi 


140 


200 


400 


140 


1138 


586 
85 

133 
4C 
75 


108 
108 


415 


208 
200 


422 


440 


(  Continued  on  pages  522,  623.) 
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Statittics  ofApplicatiorufor  Aid 


1 
Total  EiUiMtad  Expnue  of  School  Biiildiii(. 

1 

i 

ifi 
1     i 

At 

, 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1^1 

< 

o 

a 

Is 

l|    ; 

^ 

• 

1 
1 

^ 

1 

m 

if 

- 

M 

!   ' 

£ 

n 

h 

J3 

^ 

-< 

£ 

£      1       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tmutall    .... 

EaUmated  eort,  30/. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Merrymeet  .  .  . 

195 
Law  expenses,  5/. 

• 

• 

10 
and 

• 

• 

210 

101 

Kingtley  .... 

190 

. 

, 

15 

. 

190 

405 

255 

Uwexpenaea,10/. 

GxmMey    .... 

Bitimated  cort 
1 

260/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

206 

Breraton   .... 

137 

« 

7 

40 

in. 

ereased 

C08t<tf 

walls. 

• 

• 

184 

58 

Rickling   .... 

. 

S3 

35 

. 

16 

81 

185 

135 

extras. 

Oftyton 

• 
Law 

160 
expenses 

,10/: 

• 

90 

• 

120 

310 

160 

Farnley     .... 

165 

25 

60 

25 

110 

392 

212 

Law  expenaea,  7/. 

various. 

Wintrlnghum  .  . 

.       1    272 

. 

, 

, 

, 

297 

130 

Law  expenses  and  plan  251. 

Sheffield  Park  .  . 

100      1    650      1    100 

50 

, 

200 

1,130 

400 

Lawei 

cpensesai 

idarchiU 

>ct,30/. 

Tftvtotoek  .... 

150 

620 

50 

20 

105 

175 

1,053 

550 

Law  expenses,  10/. 

elerkof 

Architect,  15/. 

works. 

Shadoxhuat  J .  . 

Estim 

atedeost, 

132/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

45 

Cenuei' 

• 

190 

• 

12 

• 

140 

18 

various. 

• 

360 

170 

Butlel jh 

40 

84 

97 

, 

6 

97 

472 

321 

labour  Uw  expenses,  12<L| 

and  ma- 

terials. 

Dartmouth   ..  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

800 

2M 

Price  of  baildiogt   -       -    600     | 

Alterations      -       - 

-    300 

Dunfermline-    .  . 

130 

491            60 

19 

38 

201 

974 

SOS 

Law  expenses,  10/.       1 

drains. 

fence. 

Arch 

itect,a6/. 

from  ParKanuntary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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•I 

ii 

it. 

Hi 


25N.S. 


25N.S. 


20N.S. 

90 

Diocesan  Society, 

25N.S. 

20 

Northampton 

Society. 


40N.S. 


200  N.S. 


]5 

Bath  and  Wells 
Boaid. 


113 

< 


I 

I 
I. 

li 

< 


si 

•a -J 

S8 
''I 

n 


£ 

85 

150 
54 

84 

40  or  50 

180 
167 


575 


190 
151 


560 


Estimated  Income  of  School. 


I 


19 
15 

30 
14 


20 


3/.10f. 


10 


20    ! 


5 


15 


20 


lOd.a- 
week. 


10 


10  to 
15 


divi. 
dend 


400/. 


£ 
127 


50 


40 


Yearly  sabacriptions  and   school   fees  will 
*    adiool. 


soppiDit  the  I 
25 


It  is  expected 
supported. 


45 


that  the  school  will  be  self- 


70  13  .         SO 

mon. 
Safascriptions,  as  yet,  10/.  a-year. 


20 


20 


112 


50 


Every  reason  to  believe  that  the  school 
will  be  supported. 


(Not  sUted.) 


50 


140 


i 


£ 
90 


50 

120 
40 
75 

30 
56 

90 
80 
405 

415 
30 

150 
151 

400 

340 
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StatisHct  ofApplieatumtfor  Aid 


Ot^ectofAppUoatioii. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 

Number  of  Trustees  under 
several  Heads. 

To  obtain  Aid  in 

At 

1 

'£ 

h 

II 

i 

1 

S 

c 

1 

The  erection  of  a  school,  with 
master's  house. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house.  . 

Ditto 

Willenhall.  .  .  . 

tJmshill,  Burton. 
on-Trent. 

Bomsey  (Hants.). 

Birmingham,  St. 
Mattiiew's. 

Cowgill-in  Dent  . 

Dnnchnrch  .  .  . 

Dudley     (King 
Street).           * 

T«aby   

StonhamAspal   . 

Andreas,   Isle  of 
Man. 

Walmsley.  .  .  . 

Rhos     LhnuA. 

rugog. 

Framingham,Earl 

BambyMoor  .  . 

Birmingham,  St. 
ThoTOM. 

Etrnria 

Pensnett  .... 
Collinffham, 

N. 

N. 
B. 

N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

s. 

N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

1 

1 

9   Churc 
others. 

and  2  Chi 

iiwai 
irch^ 

dens, 
rarde 

• 

* 

• 

anc 

ns. 
18 

1 

i 

I  8 

The  erection  of  a  class-room  .  .  . 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

" 

The  erection   of  aehools,  with 
residence.  . 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

1 
1 

The   erection  of  an  additional 
class-room. 

The  liquidation  of  a  debt.  .   .  . 

For  additioiial  grant 

For  additional   aid,   to   provide 
wooden  flooring. 

Enclosing  school  with  palisade 
and  gate. 

Application  for  further  gftnt .  . 

For  fuhher  aid  to  erect  master's 
house. 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 

Purehsting      house      ai^oining 

1 
1 

.  i 
•  1 

from  Parliamentary  Chant  in  1844*45. 
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Extent  tjf 


Blie, 


1,470  yaidB. 


106  by  42  feet. 


366  sq.  yard* 
for  each 
school. 

18   feet  on   all 
dides. 

Two,  40  by  S3 
feet  each. 


Pjay*grtiBnd. 


Hie  site  has  been  extended 
firom  1  rood  to  4  ah  acre. 


B  A 


P  t 


3,000 


400 


6,000 


EndnwrnpntB  I 
DirtrieL. 


Name 
I  (^ftnuftoT. 


I  o 


ill" 


Nowe's  Charity 
A  charity  ooi!- 

nected      with 

National 

school. 


Dutricr  nat  l^^idowtcL 


Name 
and  Character. 


Chareh  Sunday  . 
British  school  .  . 


One  daote  school . 


National  school.  • 

Nowe's  Charity   . 

Lady  tPalmerston's 
School  of  Indus- 
try. 

British        school. 

Dame  schools  , 


148 
d4 


600 
40 
120 


50 
100 


47« 


^Continued  on  pages  524, 525). 
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Statiaks  of  Applxeationt  for  Aid 


Total  EsUmated  Expense  of  School  Bnilding. 

t 
1 

3 

k 

At 

2 

33 

1 

< 

1 

1 

£ 

i 
1 
1 

m 

|i 

"J 

11 

< 

Wnienhall    •  •  . 

£             £            £ 
294          706            36 
Law  expenses,  2<W« 
Commission,  39/. 

£ 

£ 

55 

and 

pomp. 

£ 

30 

▼arioDs. 

£ 
150 

£ 
1,331 

£ 
667 

UnishiU,  Barton- 
on-Trent. 

Estimated  cost,  220/. 
Law  expenses,  12/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

832 

97 

Bomaey  (Hwita). 

100      1    340      1       . 
Law  expenses,  20/. 

20 

60 
Tarions. 

540 

260 

Birmingham   St. 
Matthew's. 

Estimati 

»d  cost,  SI 

5/.  10*. 

: , 

Oowgill-ln-Deiit  . 

• 

• 

• 

Dnnchuvch   •  •  • 

• 

• 

Dudley     (King 
Street). 

Estimat 

!dC0St,l 

260/. 

IVnby 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  . 

Andreas,  lale  of 
Man. 

Walmsley     .  .  . 

Clasihio 
Amooi 

1 

om,  girls'  yard,  an 

■t  of  debt,  213/.  8«. 

1 

d  pi  ivies, 
?d. 

70/. 

30 

eacloe- 

ingand 

level- 

Ung. 

100 

Rhos     LUnereh- 

• 

Fkamingham,  Earl 

• 

• 

• 

Estimal 

odei»t,a 

t2/. 

BaniDy  Moor  •  • 

• 

• 

• 

Thomas. 

Sallmal 

tedeost,9 

1001. 

IS 

Etnuia..  .  .  .  . 

'" 

• 

• 

Pensnett  •  •  •  . 

• 

• 

• 

CoUingham, 
South. 

ruicoai 

le-money 

is  900/. 

from  Parliamentary  Grant 

m  1844.4.'] 

>. 

625 

1   li 
'   ii 

as 

ill 

1 

•32 

^1 

EiUtdited  Iiwomn  of  Sduwl, 

fl 

j 

, 

t 

8 

9 

I.SH 

III 

< 

< 

p 

12 

IS 

< 

1 

1 

-a 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A^ 

i: 

4: 

£ 

4- 

ji; 

t  ■ 

• 

664 

- 

SO 

■ 

6ft 

■ 

«0 

470 

:  -  - 

. 

• 

133 

(Kat»t 

tt^O 

- 

- 

- 

> 

50 

w    ■ 

• 

240 

S5 

2<t.  1- 
week, 

150 

20 

42 

380 

•   • 

, 

20 
20 

AvaiUble  means, 

60 

46 

40/. 

• 

150 

66 

12/. 
10*. 

15 
38 

50N.S. 

•  • 

125 

50 

15 

23/. 
13«. 

50 
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Statistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


Object  of  AppUcfttioa. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


At 


DMcrip- 
tionof 
Sehool. 


Kumber  of  Trustees  ander 
•e?enl  Heads. 


V'i 


Enclosing  school  pramiaea  with 
wall. 

Application  for  farther  grant  .  . 

Ditto 

The  erection  of  a  school-hoose .  . 


Crosby-on-Eden , 
Colnbrook  •  .  , 
St.  Ives  .  .  .  .  , 
Dunkerton.  .  .  . 


Repairing  school-honae .  . 
For  additional  grant  .  .  . 

Ditto 

In  repairing  school-house  • 


Durley  .... 
Cnddingten .  '. 
Hook  ..... 
Derby  (St.  Peter's) 


For  additional  gnmt 
Ditto 


Lydiaid  Milicent 
Bristol 


Ditto. 


For   additional    grant    towards 
liqoidatingadebt. 

Enlarging  exiating  schools'.  .  •  . 


The  erection  of  a  sehool,  with 
residence. 


The  erection  of  a  sehool-hdnae  .  . 


Additional  aid  towards  erection 
of  master's  houae'. 

The  erection  of  a  school^  with 
master's  houae. 


Heavy. 


Sheffield      Park, 
»t  John'h. 


Redmarley.  , 


Stives  . 


Thringstone  . 
Whitley .  .  . 


N. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


Hannah 
M  ore's 
school. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 

N. 


and  Churdiwatdena. 


and  3  Chutehwardena. 


from  Parliamentary  Chant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


'Site. 


Play-fionncl. 


h 

"si 

Hi 
111 


Eiviowmentg  ia 
District.! 


Name 
and  Character, 


If 
1"^ 


Existing  Sphook  in 
District  not  Endowed- 


Name  " 
and  Character, 


its 

si 

•2. 
||i 


3Diby38ifeet. 


4  perches. 


1,000  iq.  yds, 
i  an  acre. 

82  by  24  feet. 
1  rooiS7  perch. 


580  sup.  yds. 
^  of  a9  acre. 


In  the  base- 
ment under 
the  school. 


970 


i4,ooa 
i.ooa 

6^000 
93^ 


Interest  of  lOOf. 


One  DtaHontiBg. 


7« 


Foiu  National 
schools  in  St. 
Peter's  parish, 
via.,  Seddal's- 
lane.Devonshire- 
street,  Traffic- 
street,  and  Bag- 
lane. 


4  great  many  dan» 
schools. 


One     I]|f8settt|ng 
school.. 


National  schoipl; 

(in  Uivei  rooms). 
Several    infant 

schools. 


One^  three  mile^ 
.   flKW»  Whitley. 


m 


80 


86 


340i 


M0 


TO 


{Continued  on  pages  530, 531.) 
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Statittics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 

T«tm]  E^UmMed  Expense  of  S<diool  Building. 

en  u 

g 

3 

1 

1 

1 

< 

J 

■6 

S 
1 

1 

1^ 

Grosby-on-Eden  . 

Estimated  for  wa 

1  and  pa 

£ 
isade,50 

£ 

M 

£ 

£ 

Colnbrook    .  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

- 

^ 

• 

St.  lyes 

• 

. 

• 

• 

- 

' 

a 

Dankerton   •  •  • 

given 

394 

11 

. 

10 

ind 
Ibw  ex- 
pense*. 

415 

50 

Dorley 

• 

• 

• 

. 

^ 

- 

• 

Cuddington.  .  . 

• 

. 

• 

• 

- 

" 

1 

Hook 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Derby  CSt.Pctef») 

Estima 

•dcost,! 

17/.8S.& 

'. 

• 

75  14 

LydiaidMilicent 

a 

• 

1 

Bristol 

•- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Heavy 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 

Mere  .   •      .  •  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.      1 
1 

Sheffield      Phrk, 
St.  John's. 

• 

373 

50 

• 

. 

423 

1 
115 

• 

300 
and 
resi- 
dence. 

• 

• 

6 

305 

180 

1 

St.  Ives 

Aiehi 

500 
tect,35/. 

;  otherei 

peues^l 

OW.' 

635 

• 

Thringstone     •  . 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•     ! 

Whitley    .... 

Law 

105 
expenses, 

10/.' 

• 

10 

160 

285 

140 

1 

from  ParKameniary  Grant  in  1 844-45. 
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II 

II 

Hi 


jjl 

i! 


H 
a 

n. 

SIS' 

&  - 


Estimate  Ineome  of  SdiooL 


i 


I 


I 


I 

a 

J 


60N.S 


100  N.g. 


23S/.,beaideithe 
lease  of  aite 
valued   at  200/. 


10 
Darbam  Diooeaan 


The  patroM  will  endow  the  aehool  with  a 
•uffleient  aum  to  keep  it  in  xepair. 


81  14i. 


200 


120 


412 


135 


35 


Feef,  20/.or25/. 


64 


410f. 


Sd.a- 


27 


23 


£ 
50 


60 
80 
80 

4 
35 
14 
80 


91 


30 
40 


800 


630 


Btatidxcs  of  ApplicaiimBfor  Aid 


Objeek  of  Apfflie«tion. 


To  obtain  Aid  in 


AppUeation  for  additional  aid  *  • 

Dittoj  ............. 

In  veotilatiiiv    and    repairing 
•chool-houae. 

The  ewetion  of  a  aehoolliotne, 
with  reaidenoe. 

The   ereeiion  of*  idiool-honaM, 
with  reiidenoet. 

Application  for  ftirthto  grant  «  . 

Ditto. •  . 

Ditto 

Tha»eetionofaaeh4olhouM.  . 

For  additional  grant 

Ditto 4 

Ditto 

Ditto.. 

Enlarging  school-house.  .  •  • 


At 


Potter  Heigham  , 
Bootfaain*  •  •*  •  i 
BmttonaoTelly 
SUeby  .  .  •  <  . 


Oreenwioh,    Tri- 
nity Chtireh. 


Ditchinghami 
Hordley.  •  • 

AlftOB.  .  .  . 

Oxenhop*.  • 


Blaekwood  . 
Brabonme.  • 
Walsall  Wood 
Dnnformline 


Douglas,  St.  Bar- 
naus. 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


N. 
N. 

N. 
•N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 

N. 

B. 

N. 
N. 


Free 

Abbey 
School. 


Number  of  Tnutees  snder 
sereral  Heads. 


II 


from  ParliameHtary  Orant  in  1844-45. 
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Extent  of 


PlftT-groand, 


Endowments  in 
District. 


Name 
andCaiatacter. 


ll 


Existing  Schools  in 
District  not  Endowed. 


Name 
and  Chaiaeter. 


It 


II, 

m 


Ufeithe^ 


6579  rap.  feet. 


229 


Blaokheeth, 
330     yaidi 
distant. 


9B^tq.ju^ 


7fi8aq.yaida. 


3,0M 


Two. 


».0OO. 


One  of  6/.    a- 
year,  for  main- 
tenance    of 
teacher. 

One.for  |0bUr  • 
Dixoa'i  Charity 


One  ft«e. 


DoafflwSiiqday 
and       daily 
school. 

Interest  of  300/. 


One  dame  atkoel 


school. 


•4 


8S7 


70 


OaellMhodlit.  ^ 
rhreeAetSuAday 
Three  Baptist  do. 


400 


ItenglaaSaitday) 
and  daily  school  3 
St.  George's  in- 
fant school. 
One  Wesleyan .  . 
One  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. 


«0 
150 


m 
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StcUistics  of  Applications  for  Aid 


At 


Total  Eitimated  Ezpenw  of  School  Building. 


1 


6 


Potter  Heigbam  . 


Clovelly 


Saleby 


Estimated  expenw,  211. 
115 


Onenwieh,    TK- 
nity  Cbateh. 


hoiue. 
Ettimatiidcott,  1,500/. 


Ditchinghaia 
Hoidloy    •  . 


Oxenbopo    » 

Blackwood  . 
Braboume  • 
WalMdl.Wood 
Danfemline 


2D 

giwn. 


Dooglas,  St.  Bar- 


4«5 
Legal  expenaes*  16/. 


Coat  of  enlargement,  150/. 


SttbMsribfl 
about  71. 


150 


110 


eoo 


150 


150 


from  ParliametUary  Grant  in  1844-45. 
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I 

5i« 


•o  a 

as 


13  N 


ICON, 


100  N 


O  S   IK 

I  fa 
|l| 

III 


ad 

•< 


ri 
II  i 

a  - 


Ertimated  Inoome  of  Schools. 


(^1 

1^ 


15 
40 


800 


355 


85 


30 


J 


Not  otherwise  stated. 


Not  stoted. 


Not  particularised. 


30 


45 


J 

li 

1^ 


25 
53 
15 
50 

357 

50 

20 

15 

208 

74 

27 
20 
60 

83 


II. 


2  M 
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